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BRITISH     OAKS. 

By  C.  E.  Moss,  D.Sc. 

(Plate  502.) 

Although  British  Oaks  have  been  frequently  discussed  both 
by  foresters  and  botanists,  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  a  consider- 
able amount  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  still  prevails  with  regard  to 
the  status,  distribution,  and  nomenclature  of  the  Oaks  in  this 
country.  Certain  authorities  have  frankly  confessed  their  inability 
to  distinguish  the  British  Oaks,  and  others  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
state  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  specifically.  The  three 
recently  issued  catalogues  of  British  plants  illustrate  the  prevailing 
uncertainty.  The  British  Museum  List  of  Seed-plants  mentions 
one  species  only  ;  the  London  Catalogue''^-  gives  one  species  made 
up  of  three  varieties  ;  while  Mr.  Druce's  List  gives  two  species  and 
a  hybrid.  In  giving  two  species,  Druce  follows  Ray,  Miller,  Smith, 
Lindley,  and  other  British  authorities  ;  and  in  giving  two  species 
and  a  hybrid,  he  follows  a  recent  account  by  Ehves  and  Henry  in 
vol.  ii.  of  The  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Lxland  (1907). 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  native  British  Oaks  may  all  be 
referred  to  Qiiercus  sessiliflora,  Q.  Eobur  (=  Q.  peduncidata),  and 
the  hybrid  between  these  species  {Q.  Bobur  x  sessiliflora).  There 
is  perhaps  just  a  possibility  that  the  South  European  species, 
Q.  laniujinosa,  in  one  of  its  forms,  is  a  native  British  plant. 
Q.  Cerris  occurs  as  a  planted  tree  in  woods  in  the  south  of 
England,  as  well  as  in  plantations  and  park-lands ;  and  it  some- 
times springs  up  from  self-sown  seed. 

I.       QUERCUS    SESSILIFLORA. 
QUERCUS    SESSILIFLORA. 

Q.  Bobur  var.  ft  Linn.  Fl.  Suec.  ed.  2,  340  (1755). 

Q.  Bobur  var.  ft  Huds.  Fl.  Angl.  359  (1762). 

Q.  Bobur  Mill.  Gard.  Diet.  ed.  8,  n.  1  (1768). 

Q.  Bobur  var.  a  Linn,  in  With.  Bot.  Arr.  ii.  1084  (1787). 

Q.  Bobur  Roth  Fl.  Germ.  i.  408  (1788). 


•  "  Sessilifolia  "  in  the  London  Catalogue  (10th  ed.)  is  obviously  a  misprint 
for  "  sessiliflora." 
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Q.  sessilis  Ehrh.  Beitr.  v.  161  (1790\  nomen. 
Q.  Bohur  var.  sessilis  Martyn  Fl.  Eust.  tt.  11,  12  (1792). 
Q.  sessiliflora  Salisb.  Prodr.  392  (1796). 
Q.  Bohur  Hull  Brit.  Fl.  ed.  1,  212  (1799). 

Q.  sessiliflora  Smith  Fl.  Brit.  iii.  1026  (1804),  including  var.  (i. 
Q.  Bohur  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  iv.  450  (1805). 
Q.  sessiliflora  Sm.  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1845  (1808). 
Q.  sessiliflora  Hull  Brit.  Fl.  ed.  2,  280  (1808),  including  var.  /3. 
Q.  intermedia  D.  Don  in  Leighton  Fl.  Shropsh.  473  (1841). 
Q.  sessiliflora  D.  Don  in  Leighton,  loc.  cit. 
Q.  Bohur  subsp.  sessiliflora  var.  commuyiis  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  2, 
8  (1864). 

Of  the  indigenous  British  species,  Linnseus  (Sp.  PL  1753) 
gives  only  Q.  Bohur ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  this 
included  Q.  sessiliflora,  which  he  placed  in  another  work  (Fl. 
Suec.  ed.  2,  1755)  under  Q.  Bohur  as  variety  (3.  Miller  (Gard. 
Diet.  ed.  8,  1768)  appears  to  have  been  the  first  post-Linnean 
botanist  to  regard  the  two  as  distinct  species :  he,  however, 
erroneously  applied  the  name  Q.  Bohur  to  the  sessile-fruited 
species  ;  and  in  this  error  he  was  followed  by  Eoth,  Willdenow, 
and  others.  Hudson  (Fl.  Angl.  1762)  simply  followed  the  Flora 
Suecica ;  whilst  Martyn  gave  the  varietal  name  sessilis  to  the 
Sessile-fruited  Oak.  If,  therefore,  the  latter  tree  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  variety,  it  should  be  cited  under  Martyn's  name. 
As  Ehrhart's  name  Q.  sessilis  (adopted  by  Druce  in  his  List) 
appears  without  any  description,  it  would  seem  that  Salisbury's 
name  Q.  sessiliflora  is  the  first  valid  specific  name  for  this  tree ; 
and  under  this  it  is  almost  always  quoted  in  Continental  works. 

There  is  no  specimen  in  the  Linnean  Herbarium  named 
Q.  Bohur  ft ;  but  the  specimen  there  named  Q.  Esculus  is 
apparently  Q.  sessiliflora.  The  name  Q.  Esculus  is  used  by 
Linnseus  (Sp.  PI.  996),  but  appears  to  have  dropped  out  of  the 
quoted  synonymy  of  modern  systematists  :  his  descriptive  phrase 
is  taken  from  Royen  (Fl.  Leyd.  Prodr.  80) :  the  only  synonym 
quoted  by  Linnaeus  is  from  Bauhin's  Pinax,  420 ;  and  this 
provides  no  clue  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  name. 
The  fact  that  a  specimen  of  Q.  sessiliflora  in  the  herbarium  of 
Linnaeus  is  there  named  Q.  Esculus  is  rendered  of  doubtful  value 
by  the  further  fact  that  the  plant  named  Q.  Esculus  among  the 
specimens  from  Cliffort's  garden — the  Hortus  CUffortiaJius  is  not, 
however,  in  this  case  quoted  by  Linntcus — in  the  British  Museum 
Herbarium  is  Q.  lanuginosa.  Curiously,  there  are  specimens  of 
Q.  lanuginosa  in  the  IBotanic  Gardens  at  Cambridge  and  in  the 
Glasnevin  Gardens  at  Dublin  named  Q.  Esculus,  but  by  whom  is 
doubtful.  Hence  the  name  Q.  Esculus  Linn,  remains  an  enigma, 
and  Salisbury's  name  Q.  sessiliflora  must  be  accepted. 

The  plant  is  best  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  stellate,  i.  e., 
branched,  hairs  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  by  the 
absence  of  the  two  leaf-auricles  which  characterize  Q.  Bohur.  As 
Watson  (1883)  pointed  out,  the  length  of  the  peduncles  is  variable 
in  tlie  British  Oaks  ;  and  the  attempt  to  distinguish  the  tree  by 
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the  character  indicated  l)y  the  trivial  name  frequently  results  in 
error.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stellate  or  branched  hairs  may 
always  be  found  if  a  lens  magnifying  ten  or  twelve  diameters  is 
used.  There  are  two  forms,  or  perhaps  varieties,  of  the  tree, 
which  may  often  be  distinguished  in  this  way.  The  more  hairy 
form  ('?  the  var.  /i  of  Smith)  has  branched  hairs  which  are  large 
and  numerous,  especially  along  the  junction  of  the  lower  half  of 
the  midrib  and  the  blade.  In  the  less  hairy  form  the  hairs  are 
quite  short,  appressed,  and  usually  bifid ;  and  the  leaves  appear 
glabrous  to  the  naked  eye  or  even  under  a  lens  of  low  magnifica- 
tion.    The  latter  form  is  almost  invariably  described  as  glabrous 


g  h 

Figure  1. — Acorns  of  British  Oaks. 

a.  Q.  Rohiir.         b,  c.  Q.  sessilijlora.         d.  Q.  Jiohiir 
e,  f.  Q.  scssilijiora,  var.       g,  h.  Q.  sessilijlora ,  var. 


X  sessilifloi'a. 
(All  natural  size.) 


in  the  floras.  Many  floras  state  that  the  leaves  of  Q.  sessilijlora 
are  "  hairy  in  spring,"  thus  conveying  the  erroneous  idea  that 
they  are  glabrous  at  other  times  of  the  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  multiple  hairs  may  be  seen  by  careful  observation  in 
any  specimen  at  any  time  of  the  year,  even  on  fallen  dead  leaves 
in  mid-winter  and  in  old  herbarium  specimens.  Very  rarely  the 
veins  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  possess  multiple  hairs  also. 
In  the  possession  of  multiple  hairs,  Q.  sessilijlora  resembles  the 
great  majority  of  other  species  of  Qiiercus. 

Other  characters  are  usually  attributed  to  Q.  sessilijlora ;  but, 
whilst  many  of  them  are  trustworthy  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
they  are  sometimes  subject  to  considerable  variation.  For  ex- 
ample, whilst  the  fruits  of  Q.  sessilijlora  are  typically  sessile  or 
subsessile,  there  is  a  form  or  variety  whose  peduncles  range  in 
length  up  to  two  inches  or  even  more.  This  form  is  abundant  in 
some  of  the  wetter  districts  of  the  hills  of  the  north  and  west  of 
Britain  and  of  Ireland.  As  it  occurs  in  primitive  woods  in  which 
Q.  liobur  is  not  found,  the  variation  cannot  be  due  to  hybridism. 

B  2 
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Again,  whilst  the  petioles  of  Q.  sessiliflora  are  typically  long,  it  is 
by  no  means  unusual  to  find  trees  all  of  whose  petioles  are  short ; 
and  near  Wastwater,  in  the  Lake  District,  whole  woods  are  com- 
posed of  this  form.  In  this  case,  also,  the  question  of  hybridism 
does  not  enter  into  the  case.  A  practised  eye  will  easily  detect 
in  the  leaves  of  Q.  sessiliflora  more  regular  veining  and  lobing, 
and  shallower  sinuses,  than  in  those  of  Q.  Bohur;  and  the  leaf 
of  the  former  species  is  also  typically  flatter  and  l^roader  above 
the  middle ;  but  to  beginners,  at  least,  such  characters  are  of  an 
elusive  nature.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  cuneate  at  the  base, 
and  at  other  times  broad  at  the  base ;  and  in  the  latter  form  there 
is  frequently  a  curl  at  the  base,  which  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  completely  reflexed  auricle  of  Q.  Bohur. 

Typical  acorns  (figure  1,  b)  of  Q.  sessiliflora  are  oblong-ovate ; 
but  an  interesting  form  or  variety  with  cuneate  acorns  (figure  1, 
e  and  f),  frequently  with  a  constriction  near  the  tip  (figure  1,  e), 
is  common.  A  much  rarer  but  more  striking  variety  possesses 
subspherical  acorns  (figure  1,  g  and  h). 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  several  varieties  of  Q.  sessiliflora  occur 
having  hereditary  characters.  Elwes  and  Henry  (1907)  mention 
fifteen  arboricultural  "  varieties  "  of  Q.  sessiliflora;  whilst  Lasch 
(1857)  has  described  numerous  varieties  and  subvarieties,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  are  founded  on  leaf-characters  alone. 

Q.  sessiliflora  occurs  throughout  Europe  in  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous districts,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Persia.  On  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  as,  for  example,  in  Conne- 
mara,  and  also  in  the  rather  extensive  natural  woods  on  the 
non-calcareous  Ordovician  rocks  of  County  Wicklow,  the  form 
with  peduncled  fruits  is  found.  In  Great  Britain  Q.  sessiliflora  is 
the  commoner  species  on  the  shallow  soils  of  the  non-calcareous 
hills  of  the  north  and  west,  where  it  frequently  occurs  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  Q.  Bohur.  On  the  rocks  of  the  Millstone  Grit  and 
Coal-measure  series  of  the  Pennines,  for  example,  Q.  sessiliflora 
is  the  dominant  tree  in  the  woods  below  1000  ft.  (302  m.).  On 
the  other  hand,  Q.  Bohur  is,  on  the  same  rocks,  often  quite  rare 
and  confined  to  situations  where  it  has  clearly  been  planted,  such 
as  hedgerows,  park-lands,  plantations,  and  those  portions  of  the 
woods  which  contain  planted  trees.  In  the  south  and  east  of 
England,  Q.  sessiliflora,  as  an  indigenous  species,  occurs  on  dry 
sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  such  as  the  Hastings  Sand,  the  Lower 
Greensand,  the  sandy  Eeading  Beds,  and  the  glacial  sands  and 
gravels.  Its  upper  altitudinal  limit  in  the  North  of  England 
occurs  at  about  1200  ft.  (363  m.) ;  but  the  tree  becomes  rare  at 
about  1000  ft.  (302  m.). 

It  is  possible  that  the  hairs  of  the  leaves  of  Q.  sessiliflora  are 
of  service  in  checking  excessive  transpiration,  and  may  perhaps 
be  related  to  the  fact  that  the  species  frequently  inhabits  more 
exposed  places  than  its  ally,  Q.  Bohur.  The  absence  of  hairs  from 
young  seedlings  of  Q.  sessiliflora  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  the  carpet  of  a  wood  where  the  seedlings  normally  germinate 
is  not  a  situation  where  excessive  transpiration  occurs. 
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QUERCUS    INTERMEDIA    D.  Doil. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  claims  of  Q.  intermedia  D.  Don. 
Many  British  botanists  {e.  g.,  Druce,  1908)  and  foresters  (c.  g., 
Henry,  1907)  do  not  recognize  the  vaUdity  of  this  segregate,  nor  is 
it  recognized  by  Continental  botanists.  The  combined  characters 
ascribed  by  Don  (in  Leighton's  Flora  of  Shropshire,  1841)  to  his 
Q.  intermedia  are  insufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  Q.  sessiliflora. 
So  confused  indeed  are  Don's  descriptions  of  the  British  Oaks 
that  if  his  Q.  intermedia  be  regarded  as  valid,  the  plant  Q.  sessili- 
flora itself  has  no  existence  in  fact.  Again,  British  field  botanists 
who  use  the  name  are  totally  unable  to  agree  {teste  herbarium 
specimens)  among  themselves  as  to  which  plants  should  receive 
Don's  enigmatical  appellation.  The  name  Q.  intermedia  has  been 
used  by  several  other  authors  in  several  other  senses ;  and  one,  at 
least,  of  these  names  {Q.  intermedia  Boenn.  in  Keichenbach  Fl. 
Germ.  Excurs.  i,  177,  1830-2)  is  earlier  than  that  of  Don. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  type-specimens  of  Don's  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  hence  Leighton's  specimens  named  Q.  intermedia  by 
Don  become  virtually  types.  Such  specimens  exist  in  the  Univer- 
sity Herbarium  at  Cambridge,  as  well  as  others  so  named  by 
Leighton  himself ;  and  all  these  I  should  without  hesitation  refer 
to  Q.  sessiliflora.  Several,  in  fact,  were  so  named  by  Leighton  in 
the  first  instance,  and  altered  later  to  Q.  ijitermedia.  In  all  these 
cases,  Leighton's  earlier  determinations  were  correct.  A  specimen 
from  Leighton  in  the  British  Museum  Herbarium,  named  by  him 
Q.  intermedia,  is  also  Q.  sessiliflora. 

The  description  of  Q.  intermedia  D.  Don  in  Fl.  Shropsh.  is 
taken  from  a  letter  written  by  Don  to  Leighton.  Leighton, 
writing  to  Babington,  April  9,  1840,  quotes  Don's  original  letter; 
and  this  letter  of  Leighton,  preserved  in  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Herl^arium,  puts  an  interpretation  on  Don's  creation  different 
from  that  held  by  many  British  botanists.  "  I  am  rather  in- 
clined," writes  Don,  "  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who  regard 
our  British  Oaks  as  varieties  only  ;  but  a  series  of  careful  obser- 
vations and  experiments  are  requisite  to  settle  this  question  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  In  the  meantime,  I  consider  your  Ness- 
cliffe  Oak  to  have  an  equal  claim  as  a  distinct  species  with  the 
other  two.  The  three  have  long  been  distinguished,  yours  being 
what  is  termed  the  Durmast  Oak,  and  consequently  Smith's 
var.  ft  of  Q.  sessiUflora.  As  it  possesses  characteristics  inter- 
mediate between  the  other  two,  the  specific  name  intermedia  may 
be  justly  applied  to  it ;  and  the  following  characters  will  serve  to 
distinguish  the  three,  whether  as  species  or  varieties."  Then 
follow  the  descriptions  of  the  three  as  given  in  Leighton's  Flora. 
Don's  statements  that  the  Oak  in  question  is  Smith's  variety  ft  of 
Q.  sessiliflora,  and  that  it  is  intermediate  between  Q.  sessiliflora 
and  Q.  Bobur  are  contradictory  and  mutually  destructive  ;  and 
Don  does  not  state  which  characteristics  of  his  plant  are  of  an 
intermediate  nature. 

Babington,  in  the  first  seven  editions  of  his  Manual,  followed 
Don's  description  in  an  abbreviated  form,  but  in  tlie  eighth  edition 
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added  to  the  confusion  by  altering  "  petioles  long  "  t o  "  petioles 
short."  This  misdescription  is  perpetuated  in  the  ninth  edition 
of  the  Manual  by  Messrs.  Groves,  and  also  in  Hooker's  Student's 
Flora  (third  edition).  Don's  description  is  also  totally  in- 
apphcable  to  the  Hybrid  Oak  (Q.  Bobur  X  sessili flora),  to  be 
described  later  on. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  at  some  length,  as  Don's  name 
has  led  to  great  confusion  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  ^vell  to  make 
it  clear  that  his  description  of  Q.  intermedia  applies  to  no  plant 
whicli  is  worthy  of  recognition  as  a  species  or  even  a  constant 
variety  or  form. 

II.    QUEECUS   EOBUR. 

QuERCus  EoBUR  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  996  (1753)  non  Linn.  herb. 

Q.  Bobur  Linn.  Fl.  Suec.  ed.  2,  340  (1755),  excluding  var.  /i. 

Q.femina  Mill.  Gard.  Diet.  ed.  8,  n.  2  (1768). 

Q.  pedunculata  Ehrh.  Beitr.  v.  161  (1790),  nomm. 

Q.  Bobur  xnY.  pedunculata  Martvn  Fl.  Eust.  t.  10  (1792). 

Q.  longceva  Salisb.  Prodr.  392  (1796). 

Q.  Bobur  Smith  Fl.  Brit.  iii.  102  (1804). 

Q.  ijedunculata  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  iv.  450  (1805).  _ 

Q.  germanica  Lasch  in  Bot.  Zeit.  xv.  413  (1857). 

Q.  Bobur  subsp.  iiedunculata  var.  communis  DC.  Prodr.  xvi. 
2,  8  (1864). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Miller  erred  in  referring  the  name 
Q.  Bobur  to  the  Sessile  Oak.  The  reference  of  Linnajus  in  Sp.  PI. 
to  Bauhin's  Qucrcus  cum  longo  pediculo,  especially  as  he  makes  no 
reference  to  Bauhin's  Quercus  latifolia  mas  qua  brcvi  pcdunculo, 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  this ;  and  there  are  many  other  confir- 
matory facts.  The  specimen  from  Chffort's  garden  in  the  British 
Museum  Herbarium— the  Hort7is  CUffortianus  is  referred  to  by 
LinucEus  (/.  c.)— is  the  Peduncled  Oak.  Further,  Linnaeus  in  another 
work  (Fl.  Suec.  ed.  2,  p.  340)  not  only  refers  to  the  type  Q.  Bobur, 
Bauhin's  Q.  cum  longo  pediculo,  but  gives  a  var.  (i,  which  by  the 
reference  to  Bauhin's  Quercus  .  .  .  brevi  pedunculo  is  obviously 
the  Sessile-fruited  Oak.  Hudson,  too,  six  years  earlier  than 
Miller,  adopted  this  view.  Not  only  is  Miller's  reference  to  Q. 
Bobur  incorrect,  but  his  account  of  the  British  distribution  of  his 
own  Q.  Bobur  (i.e.,  Q.  sessiliflora  Salisb.)  is  wrong,  as  pointed  out 
by  Martyn  {ojh  cit.).  Hence  the  name  of  Q.  Bobur  for  the 
Peduncled  Oak  is  unassailable. 

A  curious  mistake  has  occurred  with  regard  to  the  specimen 
named  Q.  Bobur  in  the  Linnean  Herbarium.  This  is  neither 
Q.  Bobur  nor  Q.  sessiliflora,  but  looks  like  some  American  species, 
possibly  Q.  alba  L.  The  sheet  on  which  the  specimen  occurs 
is  marked  "  K  "  by  Linnaeus.  Dr.  B.  D.  Jackson  informs  me  that 
this  signifies  that  the  specimen  was  collected  by  one  of  the 
earliest  pupils  of  Linnaeus,  Pehr  Kalm,  who  travelled  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  including  America,  and  supplied  specimens  to 
LinnaBus.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  name  Q.  Bobur  is 
not  accepted  for  the  Peduncled  Oak,  Miller's  name,   Q.  femina, 
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niusfc  l)e  adopted.  The  name  Q.  peduncnlata  of  Ehrhart  appears 
without  description,  and  cannot  possil)ly  be  made  the  starting- 
point  of  a  species;  and  besides,  Ehrhart's  name  is  later  tlian 
Miller's.  If  the  view  of  the  London  Catalogue  be  taken  that  this 
Oak  is  a  variety  of  Q.  Eobtir,  Martyn  and  not  Ehrhart  should  be 
cited  as  the  authority  of  the  varietal  name. 

Q.  Robur  may  always  be  identified  by  the  presence  of  two 
completely  reflexed  auricles  at  the  base  of  the  under  surface 
of  each  leaf,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  multiple  hairs  which 
characterize  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  Q.  sessiliflora. 
Commonly,  the  leaf  of  Q.  Bobur  is  broad  at  the  base,  w4ien  the 
auricles  are  comparatively  large  and  conspicuous ;  but  some 
forms  of  the  plant  possess  leaves  which  are  cuneate  at  the  base, 
and  on  such  leaves  the  auricles,  though  perfectly  formed,  are 
small  and  often  almost  hidden  by  the  petiole. 

The  acorns  (figure  1,  a)  are  usually  borne  on  slender  glabrous 
peduncles,  which  are  often  an  inch  or  more  in  length.   The  peduncle, 
however,  is  not  infrequently  only  half  an  inch  long,  when  it  is 
usually  stouter,  and  aborted  towards  the  distal  extremity.      In 
Q.  sessilijiora  the  peduncles  when  present  are  usually  hairy  towards 
the  base.    Barely  the  fruit  of  Q.  Bobur  is  subsessile  or  sessile.    In 
shape  the  acorns  are  usually  oblong  or  cuneate-oblong,  but  some- 
times comparatively  long  and  narrow.    Several  of  these  fruit-forms 
or  fruit-varieties  are  constant  on  the  same  tree  from  year  to  year. 
The  leaves  usually  possess  short  but  distinct  petioles  ;  but  trees 
wath  subsessile  or  sessile  leaves  are  prevalent  in  some  localities. 
Sessile  leaves,  too,  usually  occur  on  shoots  which  arise  from  cut 
stumps  of  the  old  trees,  or  from  adventitious  buds  low  down  on  the 
trunks  of  uncut  trees.    It  is  usual  for  some  of  the  conspicuous  leaf- 
veins,  especially  the  lower  ones,  to  terminate  at  the  bases  of  the 
sinuses.    As  Greville  pointed  out  in  1844,  "it  is  impossible  to  define 
the  general  outline  or  circumscriptio  of  the  leaf,"  as  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  leaf  are  very  variable.    In  general,  however,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  Q.  Bobur  the  sinuses  of  the  leaf  are  deeper,  narrower, 
more  acute,  and  more  irregular  than  in  Q.  sessilijiora.    The  lobes, 
too,  of  the  leaves  of  Q.  Bobur  are,  as  a  rule,  more  irregular  in 
size  and  shape,  and  are  somewhat  out  of  the  general  leaf-plane. 
Some  of  the  leaf- variations  are  possibly  hereditary ;  and  certainly 
some  are  constant  on  certain  trees  from  year  to  year.    Mr.  Henry 
{Trees  of  Great  Britain,  ii.  284)   mentions  eleven  arboricultural 
"varieties"  of  Q.  Bobur ;  and  Lasch  {op.  cit.)  describes  a  very  large 
number  of  varieties  and  sub-varieties. 

Multiple  hairs  appear  to  be  quite  absent  from  all  parts  of 
Q.  Bobur.  This  is  important;  for,  as  already  stated,  most  species 
of  Quercus  possess  such  hairs,  although  glabrous  species  occur  in 
several  of  the  subgeneric  divisions.  Q.  alba,  possibly  the  plant 
named  Q.  Bobur  in  the  Linnean  Herbarium,  is  also  glabrous. 

It  is  difticult  to  diagnose  the  habit  of  the  two  British  Oaks,  as  this 
may  be  modified  by  the  method  of  cultivation ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
Q.  Bobur,  when  grown  in  the  open,  has  frequently  a  Hatter  crown, 
a  shorter  bole,  and  more  tortuous  branches  than  Q.  sessilifiora. 
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Tliere  has  been  and  there  is  still  much  dispute  as  to  which  of  the 
two  species  yields  the  more  valuable  timber. 

Q.  Bobur  occurs  throughout  Europe  except  in  the  extreme 
north  and  north-east,  and  in  a  few  districts  in  the  extreme  south, 
and  extends  to  Asia  Minor.  It  is  less  common  in  hilly  regions 
than  Q.  sessiliflora.  In  Ireland  the  distribution  of  the  two  species 
has  not  been  worked  out,  but  probably  Q.  Bobur  is  the  more  wide- 
spread tree.  It  is  abundant  in  Garryland  Wood,  County  Clare,  on 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  In  Great  Britain,  it  is  the  typical 
species  of  the  lowlands.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  abundant  tree  in  all 
natural  or  semi-natural  woods  on  deep  soils  such  as  the  Triassic  and 
Jurassicclays  and  marls,  the  Weald  Clay,  the  London  Clay,  the 
"Clay  with  Flints"  overlying  the  Chalk,  the  calcareous  glacial  clay 
of  East  Anglia,  and  the  non-calcareous  glacial  clay  of  the  North  of 
England  and  of  the  Midlands,  and  it  even  occurs  on  wet  peat  in  the 
"  carrs  "  of  East  Anglia.  Similarly,  the  tree  is  abundant  in  woods  on 
deep  dry  soils,  such  as  the  Lower  Greensand,  where  it  often  occurs 
side  by  side  with  Q.  sessiliflora  and  the  hybrid.  On  some  such  sandy 
soils,  Q.  Bobur  is  dominant  in  woods  which  have  a  heathy  ground 
flora.  The  natural  and  semi-natural  woods  over  the  various  lime- 
stone strata,  such  as  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  the  Oolitic 
limestones,  are  usually  dominated  by  the  common  Ash  {Fraxinns 
excelsior)  ;  but  frequently,  especially  in  the  more  lowland  of  such 
woods.  Oaks  also  occur,  usually  Q.  Bobur,  or,  rarely,  both  species. 
The  hedgerow  trees  all  over  the  lowlands  of  the  country  are 
Q.  Bobur ;  but  in  hilly  districts,  where  stone  fences  usually  take 
the  place  of  hedgerows,  specimens  of  Q.  sessiliflora  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  the  few  hedgerows  that  exist. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


"  NOMINA     BEJICIENDA . ' ' 
By  a.  B.  Eendle,  D.Sc,  F.E.S.,  and  James  Britten,  F.L.S. 

The  List  of  generic  names — which,  thougli  not  the  earliest,  are 
for  special  reasons  to  be  retained — appended  to  the  Eules  of 
Nomenclature  adopted  at  the  Vienna  Congress  in  1905,  has  not 
met  with  universal  acceptance.  There  can  be  no  question  that  its 
adoption  by  the  Congress  without  critical  examination  was  due  to 
the  pressure  of  business  and  the  limitation  of  time;  and  its 
obvious  incompleteness  is  by  some  held  to  justify  its  non-accept- 
ance. We,  however,  in  connnon  with  those  who  consider  that  the 
Rules  should  be  observed,  have  accepted  the  List  as  authoritative, 
and  have  been  guided  by  it  in  our  various  publications. 

We  therefore  regard  with  apprehension  the  proposal  to  amplify 
the  List  which  Dr.  Janchen  has  distributed  among  botanists,  and 
which  he  proposes  to  submit  for  adoption  to  the  approaching 
International  Congress  at  Brussels.  He  also  suggests  as  necessary 
a  complete  revision  of  the  List  by  the  Congress  of  1915,  and  that  a 
supplementary  list  should  l)e  discussed  at  each  succeeding  Congress. 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  main  object  of  the  revision 
of  the  Rules,  to  the  drawing  up  and  discussion  of  which  so  many 
botanists  devoted  much  time  and  trouble  five  years  ago,  was  the 
insuring  of  uniformity  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  this  List 
has  been  so  largely  adopted.  Proposals,  however,  such  as  those 
suggested  by  Dr.  Janchen,  implying  as  they  do  the  entire  revision 
of  the  List  and  further  alterations  every  five  years,  seem  to  us  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  principle  of  uniformity.  As  a  matter  of 
detail,  if  the  List  is  to  be  completely  revised  in  1915,  it  can 
hardly  be  worth  while  to  add  to  it  now  ;  and  this  seems  in  itself 
sufficient  reason  for  opposing  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  addi- 
tional list,  the  results  of  which  may  be  merely  temporary. 

We  are  aware  that  the  question  of  future  additions  to  the  List 
was  left  open  at  the  Vienna  Congress,  but  in  our  opinion  the 
coming  Congress  should  decide  at  an  early  stage  in  its  proceed- 
ings whether  or  no  the  List  may  be  extended. 

To  us  the  reasons  against  any  extension  of  the  original  List 
appear  conclusive. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  it  affects  the  principle  of 
uniformity.  Moreover,  during  the  interval  between  successive 
Congresses,  workers  who  follow  the  principle  of  priority  laid  down 
by  the  Rules  will  be  uncertain  how  far  the  names  which  they 
adopt  are  likely  to  be  permanent.  The  establishment  of  new 
combinations  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  bibliography  but  often 
involves  careful  botanical  research ;  in  the  absence,  however,  of 
any  security  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  results,  botanists  will 
not  care  to  spend  time  on  such  investigatioiis,  although  the  value 
of  these  from  a  historical  point  of  view  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

Many  workers  who  have  follow^ed  the  List,  sometimes  against 
their  personal  inclination,  will  naturally  resent  additions  which 
reduce  the  names  they  have  given  to  the  rank  of  synonyms — a 
rank  to  which  such  names  may  be  at  once  degraded  by  the  first 
seeker  after  notoriety  who,  without  any  investigation,  botanical  or 
literary,  forms  a  new  combination  for  which  he  will  be  cited  as 
the  authority.  Nor  is  this  an  imaginary  situation.  Take  the  case 
of  Limonium — a  genus  to  which  Mr.  C.  E.  Salmon  has  been  and 
is  devoting  much  conscientious  work,  and  for  which  Dr.  Janchen 
proposes  to  restore  the  name  Statice.  As  Mr.  Druce  has  shown 
(see  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  xxxv.  72),  Hill  corrected  Linnaeus's  error  of 
uniting  Tournefort's  two  genera  Armeria  and  Statice  under  the 
latter  name,  and  reconstituted  them  as  genera  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Willdenow,  in  1809,  should  have  neglected  this 
restoration,  and  used  Armeria  in  the  opposite  sense.  By  the  List 
of  1905  the  law  of  priority  in  this  instance  was  not  superseded, 
and  in  accordance  therewith  the  correct  application  of  the  names 
was  followed  in  Messrs.  Groves's  edition  of  Babington's  Manual 
and  in  the  three  catalogues  of  British  Plants  which  have  appeared 
since  1905  ;  it  is  also  followed  by  Schinz  &  Keller  in  their  Flora 
der  Schweiz,  1909,  and  doubtless  by  other  authors.  It  seems  an 
extremely  arbitrary  proposition  to  suggest  the  reversal  of  names 
which  have  come  into  such  general  use,  and  which  with  the  full 
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authority  of  the  Rules  have  been  adopted  by  the  most  recent  ^Yorker 
on  the  genus.  It  would  be  easy  to  select  from  Dr.  Janchen's  list 
other  names  to  the  substitution  of  which  similar  objection  might  be 
taken — for  example  the  supersession  of  the  now  generally  accepted 
Castalia  and  Nijmphcea  by  NijmphcBa  and  Xupliar  respectively. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  1905  List  is  far  from  complete, 
and  of  this  Dr.  Janchen's  proposed  additions  afford  abundant 
testimony.  Works  which  are  quoted  in  the  List  and  which  were 
therefore  presumably  carefully  considered  by  Dr.  Harms  w^hen 
compiling  it,  such  as  those  of  Adanson  &  Boehmer,  supply  a  large 
proportion  of  Dr.  Janchen's  proposed  additions. 

But  the  same  objection  of  incompleteness  may  be  urged 
against  Dr.  Janchen's  own  list.  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  more 
flagrant  case  of  omission  from  the  List  of  "  nomina  conservanda" 
than  that  of  Wehvitschia,  a  name  which  had  been  in  universal  use 
almost  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  plant,  and  that  not 
only  in  botanical  but  in  general  literature.  We  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  his  list  in  detail,  but  we  note  that  he  states  that  in  drawing 
it  up  he  consulted  the  Genera  Siphonogamaruvi  of  Dalla  Torre  and 
Harms.  A  very  slight  examination  of  Dr.  Janchen's  proposed 
"  nomina  conservanda "  suffices  to  show  that  in  one  order — 
Orchidacece — there  are  at  least  two  important  omissions,  if  names 
at  present  in  general  use  are  to  be  maintained ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  a  detailed  examination  would  yield  many  more  instances. 

It  may  be  added  that  even  on  strictly  botanical  grounds  Dr. 
Janchen's  list  is  open  to  criticism.  In  the  same  order,  "  Sturmia 
Eeichb.  in  Mossier,  Handb.  ed.  2,  ii.  (1828)  1576  "  is  entered  as  a 
"  nomen  conservandum  "  for  the  plant  generally  known  as  Liparis 
Loeselii ;  Reichenbach's  genus,  however,  is  precisely  equivalent  to 
Richard's  Liparis — the  name  being  given  merely  because  Liparis 
was  already  in  use  in  Zoology.  Reichenbach  [I.e.)  gives  no 
generic  diagnosis  of  Sturmia,  but  refers  to  his  Plant.  Grit.  iv. 
p.  39  (1826),  where  he  first  insisted  on  its  identity  with  Liparis, 
and  states  that  it  includes  fifteen  species,  referring  to  Sprengel 
(Syst.  iii.  740)  where  thirteen  are  described.  If  Liparis  Loeselii 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus,  it  seems  clear 
that  Pseudorchis  S.  F.  Gray,  Nat.  Arr.  Brit.  PI.  ii.  213  (1821), 
which  Dr.  Janchen  places  among  "  nomina  rejicienda,"  must  be 
retained  for  it. 

We  trust  that  the  coming  Congress  will  endorse  conclusions 
which  seem  to  us  essential  to  the  first  principles  of  a  uniform 
nomenclature. 

NOTES  ON  THE  FLORA  OF  SOUTH  DEVON. 

By  Major  A.  H.  Wolley-Dod. 

The  following  plants  were  observed  by  me  during  a  visit  to 
Paignton  in  the  month  of  August,  and  when  no  other  station  is 
mentioned,  the  notes  refer  chiefly  to  the  region  for  about  two 
miles  south  and  west  of  that  town.     The  list  contains  no  new 
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county  records  and  very  few  critical  plants.  The  reason  for  the 
absence  of  the  latter  is  mainly  that  my  attention  was  taken  up  in 
hunting  for  roses,  so  that  I  had  no  time  to  devote  to  other  critical 
plants.  For  the  same  reason  I  may  have  overlooked  many  stations 
for  interesting  though  not  critical  species,  and  the  lateness  of  my 
visit  allowed  the  majority  to  have  passed  the  flowering  stage,  and 
indeed  to  have  dried  up  altogether.  I  may  perhaps  have  erred  in 
including  so  many  common  species,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  do 
so  only  in  the  case  of  species  which  are  not  universally  common 
in  Britain. 

All  the  species  mentioned  as  growing  at  Teignmouth,  Teign 
Estuary,  or  between  Teignmouth  and  Newton  Abbot  were  found 
in  company  with  the  Kev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  who  was  the  first  to 
see  many  of  them. 

Clematis  Vitalba  L.     Abundant. 

Thalictrum  minus  L.  {T.  collinum  Wallr.).  Berry  Head,  in 
considerable  quantity. — Banunciilus  Lcnormandi  F.  Schultz.  Near 
Haytor  Rocks. — R.  sceleratus  L.  Frequent. — B.  sardotis  Crantz. 
Marsh  between  Newton  Abbot  and  Teignmouth.  A  small  sul> 
glabrous  form,  but  not  R.  j^t^i^^'vulus  L.  —  Aquilegia  vulgaris  L. 
Cholwell ;  near  Holne  Chase. 

Fumaria  Borcei  Jord.  Frequent.  Also  one  or  more  of  its 
smaller  flowered  varieties. 

Arabis  hirsuta  Scop.  Yelberton ;  on  a  wall  by  roadside  to 
Anstey's  Cove.  —  Sisj/mbrium  Thalianum  Gay.  Near  Shorten 
Mill. — Brassica  oleracca  L.  Anstey's  Cove.  —  B.  nigra  Koch. 
Very  common. — Diplotaxis  teniii folia  DC.  Casual.  A  plant  or 
two  on  waste  ground  at  Teignmouth. — D.  muralis  DC.  Eoadsides 
at  Paignton.  —  Coronopus  didymus  Sm.  Common.  —  Lepidium 
rudcrcde  L.  A  rubbish-heap  plant  at  Teignmouth. — L.  Smithii 
Hook.  Scabbacombe ;  Goodrington.  Seen  occasionally  else- 
where, but  stations  not  noted. — Cakile  maritima  Scop.  A  plant 
or  two  on  Goodrington  Beach.  Not  seen  elsewhere. — Raphanus 
maritimus  Sm.     Teignmouth  ;  Berry  Head  ;  Slapton. 

Reseda  lutea  L.  Eoadside  on  hill  above  Paignton — R.  luteola 
L.     Berry  Head  ;  Galmpton. 

Helianthemum  Chamacistns  Mill.  Downs  near  Fishcombe 
Point ;  also  at  end  of  railway  viaduct  near  Broad  Sands ; 
Galmpton.  Appears  scarce,  but  perhaps  overlooked,  being  past 
flowering.  —  H.  polifolium  Mill.  Anstey's  Cove ;  plentiful  at 
Berry  Head. 

Viola  palustris  L.  Haytor. — V.  hirta  L.  Plentiful,  Berry 
Head  and  Fishcombe. 

Dianthus  Armeria  L.  Hilly  field  between  Goodrington  and 
shore. 

Saponaria  officinalis  L.  Near  Goodrington  Retreat ;  Teign- 
mouth; Galmpton.  Not  looking  native  anywhere. — Silene  mari- 
tima With.  Very  abundant. — S.  maritima  x  latifolia.  Slopes 
towards  Broad  Sands,  just  intermediate. 

Silene  anglica  L.     Slapton. 

Stellaria  umbrosa  Opiz.     Orchard  near  Goodrington. 
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Spergularia  marginata  Kittel.  Teignmouth.  —  *S'.  rupestris 
Lebel.  Between  Newton  Abbot  and  Teignmouth  ;  Scabbacombe; 
near  Goodrington. 

Tamarix  gallica  L.  More  or  less  naturalized  by  shore  in 
several  places. 

Hyperiaivi  Androsamum  L.  Frequent  and  general. — H.  cahj- 
cinum  L.  By  the  Dart  above  Galmpton,  naturalized  from  an 
adjacent  garden. — H.  liirsutum  L.  Apparently  uncommon,  but 
probably  overlooked.  Near  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle;  by  the  Dart 
above  Galmpton. — H.  montanum  L.  Common,  at  least  on  the 
limestone. — H.  elodes  L.     Common  in  bogs. 

Lavatera  arborea  L.  Mudstone  Bay  ;  Anstey's  Cove. — Malva 
rotundifolia  L.     Goodrington  ;  Stoke  Fleming. 

Badiola  linoides  Roth.  Near  New  Bridge. — Linum  angusti- 
folium  Huds.     Very  common. 

Geranium  rotundifolium  L.  Frequent  near  the  shore,  as  at 
Broad  Sands;  Galmpton;  old  road  to  Slapton  Sands. — G.  lucidwn 
L.  Common.  —  G.  columhinum  L.  Common.  —  Erodium  cicu- 
tariuiii  L'Herit.  var.  glandulosum  Bosch.  Very  common  on  or 
near  the  shore.  The  type  not  seen,  but  some  of  the  forms  simu- 
late E.  moschatum  for  which  species  I  at  first  mistook  them.  The 
latter  is,  however,  said  to  be  frequent,  tliough  I  cannot  vouch  for 
it  myself. — E.  viarithnum  L'Herit.  Frequent,  perhaps  common, 
but  easily  overlooked. 

Ulex  Gallii  Planch  var.  Jmmilis  Planch.  What  I  take  for  this 
variety,  though  it  appears  to  be  nothing  but  a  wind-swept  form, 
and  therefore  dwarf  and  compact,  occurs  in  plenty  on  the  only 
two  of  the  higher  tors  I  visited,  viz.  Haytor  and  Meldon  Hill. — 
Ononis  rcpens  L.  Abundant  near  shore. — Medicago  sp.  An  un- 
identified member  apparently  of  the  sativa  group,  but  slender  and 
decumbent,  was  found  by  Mr.  Marshall  between  the  road  and  rail 
between  Newton  Abbot  and  Teignmouth.  Its  flowers  were 
small,  yellow,  solitary  or  in  pairs,  and  the  pods  falcate.  It  looked 
indisputably  native.  —  M.  denticulata  Willd.  Between  Newton 
Abbot  and  Teignmouth. 

Melilotus  officinalis  Lam.  Slopes  near  Mudstone  Bay,  looking 
native. 

Trifolium  arvense  L.  Broad  Sands ;  railway  near  Goodrington ; 
Sharkham  Point.  All  with  longish  cylindrical  very  whitish-hairy 
heads. — T.  glomcratuvi  L.  A  plant  or  two  in  a  desiccated  condi- 
tion attached  to  other  material  coming,  I  am  almost  certain,  from 
a  small  sandy  field  over  Goodrington  Beach.  It  may  be  frequent, 
but  the  small  clovers  were  everywliere  dried  up  to  sticks. — 
T.  elegans  Savi.  Marshy  fields  between  Newton  Abbot  and 
Teignnioutli.  —  T.  fragifenan  L.  Broad  Sands  ;  Goodrington 
Marsli ;  Teign  Estuary. —  Anthyllis  vulneraria  L.  Frequent  all 
along  the  coast. — Lotus  tenuis  Waldst.  &  Kit.  Between  Newton 
Abbot  and  Teignmouth.  An  unusually  bright  yellow  form. — 
Hippocrcpis  comosa  L.  Near  Berry  Head;  Anstey's  Cove.  Only 
leaves  seen,  perhaps  overlooked  elsewhere. — Lathyms  latifoUns  L. 
By  railway  between  Newton  Abbot  and  Teignmouth,  one  patch, 
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quite  naturalized. — L.  sylvestris  L.  In  great  quantity  on  banks 
and  cliffs  by  the  shore  from  Torquay  to  Scabbacombe  and  no 
doubt  beyond,  but  not  explored. 

Spiraa  Filipendula  L.  From  Churston  to  Berry  Head,  in 
suitable  places;  Yalberton  Tor. — Agrimonia  Eupatoria  L.  A  very 
large  form,  sometimes  4  ft.  high,  is  quite  common,  but  I  did  not 
see  ^-1.  odorata  Mill. — Potcrium  Sanguisorba  L.  Very  common. — 
Bosa.  I  have  not  determined  my  gatherings  critically,  so  at 
present  can  only  make  general  remarks.  I  was  struck  by  the 
comparative  infrequency  of  the  genus  as  compared  with  most 
British  counties,  and  still  more  by  the  entire  absence,  in  so  far  as 
my  observations  go,  of  the  hairier-leaved  species ;  B.  coriifoUa, 
and  the  more  hairy  segregates  of  B.  dumetorum  I  saw  none  of, 
nor  did  I  meet  with  a  single  representative  of  the  Borreri,  Glauca, 
or  Eglantcria  groups.  The  bulk  of  the  species  were  varieties  of 
the  LutetiancB,  the  Dumales  (or  Transitorice,  i.  e.  intermediates 
between  Dumales  and  LutetiancB)  and  Stijlosa  coming  next  in 
about  equal  frequency.  B.  leucocliroa  Desv.,  of  the  last-men- 
tioned group,  seemed  to  be  quite  the  commonest  of  any  single 
species.  B.  arvensis  and  forms  of  B.  micrantha  were  toler- 
ably frequent,  A?idegavensis  quite  rare,  and  Tomentosce  only 
represented  by  two  bushes,  one  of  which  was  almost  certainly 

B.  scahriuscula  Sm. 

Saxifraga  tridactylites  L.     Wall  at  Paignton. 

Sediim  anglicum  Huds.  Common.  —  S.  rupestre  L.  Berry 
Head. 

Eryngium  maritimum  L.  Goodrington  Beach  ;  Slapton  ; 
Broad  Sands. — Conium  maculatum  L.  Very  common, — Smyrnium 
Olusatrumlj.  Eoadside  near  Apton. — Apium  graveolens  L.  Salt- 
marshes,  Teignmouth  to  Slapton.  —  Carum  segetum  Benth.  & 
Hook.  fil.  Teign  Estuary ;  rail-side  near  Goodrington  South- 
down.—  Sison  Atnomum  Li.  Abundant.  —  FtemcuhDn  vulgare  Li. 
Common,  and  looks  native.  —  Crithmum  maritimum  L.  Very 
common  by  shore,  also  in  railway  cuttings  near  Goodrington,  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  shore.  —  (Enanthe  Lachenalii 

C.  Gmel.  Broad  Sands;  Teign  Estuary.  —  Silaus  flavescens 
Bernh.  Yalberton.  —  Caucalis  nodosa  Scop.  Near  the  sea  in 
many  places. 

Viburnum  Lantana  L.     Common. 

Bubia  peregrina  L.  Abundant. — Galium  MoUugo  L.  Verj^ 
abundant,  practically  filling  the  whole  hedgebanks  in  most  of  the 
lanes. — G.  Vaillantii  DC.  Waste  ground  by  estuary  at  Teignmouth, 
a  casual.  —  Asperula  odorata  L.  Awsewell  Woods,  plentifully. — 
A.  cynanchica  L.  Berry  Head. — Sherardia  arvensis  L.  var.  Jiir- 
suta  Baguet.  Specimens  from  Churston  and  the  slopes  by  the 
viaduct  near  Broad  Sands  probably  belong  to  this  variety,  from 
their  unusual  hairiness.  A  single  specimen  of  var.  Walravenii 
Wirtg.,  with  subobsolete  calyx-teeth,  was  noticed  near  the  latter 
station. 

Kentranthus  ruber  DC.  Very  common  on  walls,  but  never  far 
from   gardens.  —  Valeriariella   olitoria  Poll.      Occasional,    as   at 
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Kingswear,  but  no  other  exact  station  noted.     No  other  species 
seen. 

Dipsacus  sylvestris  Huds.  General  but  not,  I  think,  common. 
— Scabiosa  Columbaria  L.     Very  common  near  coast. 

Aster  TripoHum  L.  Teignmouth;  Goodrington;  Broad  Sands  ; 
Slapton. — A.  Lmosyris  Beinih.  Between  Berry  Head  and  Mud- 
stone  Bay,  abundantly.  —  Erigeron  acris  L.  Railway  embank- 
ment between  Newton  A.bbot  and  Teignmouth. — Iimla  squarrosa 
Bernh.  Very  common. — Matricaria  suaveolens  Buch.  Teign- 
mouth ;  Goodrington  ;  Paignton. — Tanacetum  vulgare  L.  Not  at 
all  common '?  Lane  near  Scabbacombe.  Seen  elsewhere,  but 
stations  not  noted.  —  Artemisia  Absinthium  L.  Woodhuish  ; 
Slapton  Sands,  in  great  quantity. — A.  maritima  L.  Between 
Teignmouth  and  Newton  Abbot. — Seiiecio  CinerariaDC.  Anstey's 
Cove,  two  plants. — Carlina  vulgaris  L.  Very  common. — Carduus 
tenuiflorus  Curt.  Frequent  near  the  shore. — G.  nutans  L.  Com- 
mon.— Cnicus  acaulis  Willd.  Berry  Head. — Serratula  tinctoria  L. 
Anstey's  Cove;  Berry  Head;  Mudstone  Bay.  A  very  dwarf  form 
at  Scabbacombe.  —  Cichorium  Intybus  L.  Frequent  or  common 
about  Paignton,  but  not,  I  think,  general. — Picris  hieracioides  L. 
Common. — P.  echioides  L.  Common. — Hieracium  2i7nbellatu7n  L. 
Near  Ashburton.  No  other  Hieracium  (except  H.  Pilosella  L., 
which  is  common)  seen  in  the  whole  of  the  part  visited. — Lactuca 
SerriolaLt.  By  the  railway  at  Newton  Abbot,  and  Teignmouth. — 
Tragopogon  ^natense  L.  General,  but  not  common.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  this  or  minus  ;  I  never  saw  opened  flowers. 

Wahlenbergia  hederacea  Eeichb.  Common  on  the  moor,  not 
seen  elsew^here. 

Limonium  vuhjare  IMill.  Teign  Estuaiy,  abundant  in  one  spot, 
accompanied  by  var.  2>yycimidale  Druce,  and  a  very  different  looking 
very  slender  form  which  may  be  distinct.  A  fourth  form,  with 
smaller  vexy  condensed  panicle,  may  also  be  distinct.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Salmon,  who  kindly  named  my  Limonia  for  me,  has  not  yet 
identified  it. — L.  binervosum  C.  E.  Salmon.  With  the  last  at  the 
Teign  Estuary  ;  Mudstone  Bay. 

Glaux  maritima  L.  Locally  abundant.  Dart  and  Teign 
Estuaries;  Broad  Sands. — Anagallis  arvensis  var.  carnea  (Sclu'ank). 
Southdown  Cliffs.  Seen  also  elsewhere. — A.  tenella  Muvr.  Com- 
mon in  bogs  on  the  moor. — Saynolus  Valerandi  L.  Goodrington 
Marsh  ;  Broad  Sands  ;  Scabbacombe  ;  Teignmouth. 

Ligustrum  vulgare  L.     Very  common  and  general. 

Blackstonia  perfoliaia  Huds.  Seen  in  one  or  two  places,  but 
no  exact  record  kept. — Centaurium  niyibellatum  Gilib.  With  wliite 
flowers  plentifully,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  those  with  normal 
colour,  near  Scabbacombe  Bay. — C.  pulchellum  Druce.  Frequent. 
Often  seen  in  a  dwarf  compact  form  (f.  comimcta  Wettst.  ?j,  also 
with  most  of  the  corollas  4-partite.—  6rew i/a7?a  Amarclla  L.  Fish- 
combe  Point. 

Cyiioglossum  officinale  L.  Slapton  Sands. — Myosoiis  scorpioides 
L.  Frequent,  but  not  so  common  as  M.  caspitosa  Schultz. — • 
Litliospermum  officinale  L.     Galmpton;    Broad  Sands.     Perhaps 
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frequent  but  overlooked  elsewliere. — EcJiium  vulgare  L.    Frequent 
on  or  near  the  coast. 

Calystegia  Soldanella  Br.  Goodrington  Beach ;  Slapton 
Sands. — Ciiscuta  Epithijinum  Murr.  Lane  near  Churston  Church ; 
top  of  Meldon  Hill,  abundant. 

Verhascum  virgaUnn  Stokes.  Thinly  scattered  over  the  wliole 
region  visited,  from  Teignmouth  to  Slapton.  Most  frequent  about 
Woodhuish,  and  apparently  native  in  many  of  its  stations. — 
Linaria  Cymbalaria  Mill.  Abundant  on  every  wall,  and  on  many 
hedge-banks.  Appears  quite  native.  —  L.  spuria  Mill.  Near 
Berry  Head. — Veronica  AnagalUs-aquatica  L.  Afton  ;  Goodring- 
ton Marsh. 

Pinguicula  lusitanica  L.  Hay  tor ;  near  Holme  Chase.  Pro- 
bably common  on  the  moor. 

Mentha  rotundifolia  Huds.  Common  and  general  about  Wood- 
huish and  Scabbacombe.  Not  seen  elsewhere. — M.  Pidcgium  L. 
var.  erecta  Syme.  Slapton  Sands.  —  Calamintha  Acinos  Clairv. 
Only  seen  by  railway  near  Broad  Sands. — C.  montana  Lam.  Very 
common,  here  and  there  passing  into  var.  Briggsii  Druce  as  at 
Southdown,  and  near  Maldon,  but  the  variety  seems  hardly  worth 
distinction.  —  Melissa  officinalis  L.  Totnes-Paignton  road,  near 
Longcombe;  below  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle. — Salvia  Verhenaca  L. 
Sandy  field  over  Goodrington  Beach. — Scutellaria  galcriculata  L. 
By  the  Dart  above  Galmpton. — S.  minor  Huds.  Abundant  in  wet 
places  on  Haytor  and  Meldon  Hill. — Melittis  Melissophyllum  L. 
\Yoods  near  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle  ;  Awsewell  Woods.- — Galeopsis 
Ladanuni  L.  Cornfields  near  Broad  Sands.  ^ — Ballota  nigra  L. 
With  white  flowers  about  Paignton. — Plantago  lanceolata  L.  var. 
capitellata  Koch.     Bei'ry  Head. 

Corrigiola  littoralis  L.  Slapton  Sands.  Only  seen  in  one 
spot,  but  it  exists  there  in  thousands. 

Chenopocliuni  polyspermum  L.  Abundant  at  Slapton  Sands, 
but  only  one  to  three  inches  high. — C.  murale  L.  Elbury  Farm  ; 
Teignmouth. — G.  ruhrum  L.  Slapton  Sands,  a  very  dwarf  form  ; 
by  the  Dart  above  Galmpton. — C.  Bonus-Henricus  L.  Goodring- 
ton.— Beta  maritima  L.  Common  by  the  shore. — Atriplex  portu- 
lacoides  L.  Teign  Estuary.  Not  observed  elsewhere.  — Suceda 
maritima  Dum.     Frequent  by  the  shore. 

Polygonum  Baii  Bab.  Goodrington  Beach  ;  near  Teignmouth. 
Mr.  Marshall  has  some  slight  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this 
latter  determination,  but  can  suggest  no  other  name.  There 
were  two  distinct  forms,  one  showing  a  decided  approach  to 
P.  agrestinum  Jord.  in  habit  and  colour,  but  its  very  large  fruit 
and  rather  long  pedicelled  flowers  make  it  nearer  P.  Baii  Ba]). 
— P.  amphibium  L.  Goodrington  Marsh;  Slapton  Lea;  near 
Yalberton. — Bumex  pulcher  L.  General  near  shore,  but  not  very 
frequent. 

Euphorbia  Paralias  L.  Abundant  on  Slapton  Sands,  not 
seen  elsewhere.  —  E.  portlandica  L.  Frequent  on  rocky  slopes 
by  the  sea. 

Humnlus  Lupulus  L.      Occasional  in  hedges,  probably  as  a 
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relic  of  former  cultivation. — Parietaria  ramiflora  Moench.  Abun- 
dant and  general. 

Myrica  Gale  L.     Between  Bovey  and  Haytor. 

Sjnranthes  sjnralis  Koch.  Slopes  near  Broad  Sands. — Orchis 
2jyramidalis  L.     Frequent  about  Goodrington  and  Yalberton. 

Iris  fcBtidissima  L.     Abundant. 

Tavius  communis  L.     General,  but  not,  I  think,  very  common. 

Euscus  acideatus  L.  Woods  about  Galmpton.  Seen  in 
another  station,  but  no  record  kept. — Allium  vineale  L.  var.  bulhi- 
ferum  Syme.  In  some  quantity  by  the  Teign  between  Newton 
Abbot  and  Teignmouth,  mixed  with  and  passing  into  var.  com- 
jxtctum  (TliuilL). — Scilla  autuvinalis  L.  In  great  quantity  between 
Berry  Head  and  Mudstone  Bay. 

Juncus  maritimus  Lam.  Goodrington  Marsh ;  Teign  Estuary. 
— (/.  acutus  L.,  stated  in  Fl.  Devoniensis  to  grow  at  Goodrington 
Marsh,  does  not  exist  there  now,  the  marsh  having  been  much 
restricted  and  drained  in  recent  years.) — /.  subnodulosus  Schrank. 
Marsh  at  Broad  Sands.  —  Luzula  sylvatica  Gaud.  Abundant, 
Awsewell  Woods. 

Typha  angustifolia  L.     Slapton  Lea. 

Triglochin  pcilustre  L.  Goodrington  Marsh. — T.  maritimum  L. 
Goodrington  Marsh  ;  Teign  Estuary. 

Buppia  rostellata  Koch.     Teign  Estuary. 

Scirpus  lacustris  L.  Slapton  Lea.  —  S.  TaherncBmontana 
C.  Gmel.  Goodrington  Marsh. — Bhynchospora  alba  Vahl.  Melldon 
Hill.  —  Carex  pallescens  L.  Awsewell  Woods.  —  C.  distans  L. 
Teign  Estuary  ;  Goodrington  Marsh.  —  C.  extensa  Good.  Teign 
Estuary. 

Agrostis  nigra  With.  Goodrington  Marsh. — Poa  compressa  L. 
Churston  Churcliyard  ;  valley  below  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle. — 
Glyceria  distans  Wahlb.  Waste  ground  at  Teignmouth. —  Festiica 
rigida  Kunth.  Very  common  on  walls,  &c. — F.  rottbcellioides 
Kunth.  Broad  Sands.  —  F.  Myurus  L.  On  a  wall  at  Goodring- 
ton.—  F.bromoides  L.  Broad  Sands.  No  doubt  frequent  else- 
where but  not  noticed. 

Asplenium  Adiantmn-nigrum  L.  Very  common. — A.  marinum 
L.  Anstey's  Cove ;  Goodrington  Rocks ;  Berry  Head  ;  Scabba- 
combe. — A.  TricJiomanes  L.  Abundant.  —  Cetcrach  officinarnm 
Willd.  Churston,  near  church  and  near  old  windmill ;  Afton  ; 
Galmpton  ;  Woodhuish  ;  Scabbacoml)e.  —  Lastrcea  montana 
T.  Moore.  Awsewell  Woods.  —  Osmumla  regalis  L.  In  great 
abundance  in  Awsewell  Woods. 


BRISTOL     PLANTS,    1909. 

By  Cedric  Bucknall,  Mus.Bac,  &  James  W.  White,  F.L.S. 

Since  our  last  notes  were  pul)lished  in  the  Journal  for  October, 
1908,  tlicre  have  ])Con  found  in  the  area  of  the  Bristol  coal-field 
a  fair  number  of  apparently  new  local  species,  and  several  fresh 
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stations  for  plants  that  are  of  interest  on  account  of  their  rarity 
in  the  district. 

New  vice-comital  records  are  preceded  by  an  asterisk. 

■•'Myosurus  minimus  L.  This  unobtrusive  species  had  been  re- 
peatedly searched  for  unsuccessfully  before  the  spring  of  1908, 
when  Miss  Ilill  and  Miss  Peacock,  hunting  in  company,  found  a 
good  quantity  of  it  in  a  corn-field  on  alluvial  clay  not  far  from  the 
village  of  Portbury,  North  Somerset.  The  plant  is  said  to  seldom 
stay  long  in  one  place  ;  and  even  at  Portbury,  although  this  year 
still  fairly  abundant  in  the  same  large  enclosure  where  it  was  first 
observed,  it  no  longer  grew  on  the  ground  where  it  was  discovered 
tlie  preceding  spring.  The  autlior  of  the  Flora  of  Somerset  stated 
that  he  had  never  found  the  plant  himself,  nor  had  he  seen  a 
Somerset  specimen  (see  Jouni.  Bot.  1909,  272). 

■■'Fiimaria  co7ifusa  Jord.  Is  not  recorded  for  West  Gloucester- 
shire either  in  Topogr.  Bot.  or  its  Supplement,  although  a  corn- 
field locality  for  the  plant  was  given  in  the  Flora  of  the  Bristol 
Coal-field,  part  i.,  issued  1881.  No  other  station  in  the  vice- 
county  came  under  our  notice  until  this  year,  when  a  couple  of 
specimens  were  found  on  allotment  ground  between  Shirehampton 
and  Avonmouth. 

''^Lepidium  campestre  R.  Br.  var.  longistijlum  More.  Plentiful 
on  one  part  of  Ivory  Hill,  near  Frampton  Cotterell,  and  more 
sparingly  on  Yate  Common — both  in  West  Gloucester.  A  very 
distinct  form  that  simulates  L.  lieterophyllum.  Stems  many  from 
the  root,  very  leafy ;  style  twice  as  long  as  the  notch ;  pouches 
scaly.  It  agrees  well  with  Rouy  &  Foucaud's  description  of  their 
ysiv.  foliosiwi. 

Polygala  calcarea  F.  Sch.  Hitherto  the  nearest  stations  for 
this  milkwort  have  been  those  at  Maiden  Bradley  (v.-c.  6),  and  on 
the  Cottes wolds  about  Stroud  (v.-c.  34).  Between  them  there 
intervened  a  space  of  some  forty  miles — with  Bath  and  Bristol 
near  the  centre — from  which  the  plant  had  never  been  reported 
with  certainty.  Mr.  F,  Samson  brought  it  last  May  from  a  hill- 
side on  oolite  between  Bath  and  Combe  Hay,  where  there  is 
plenty.  How  those  brilliant  patches  of  beautiful  bright  blue 
flowers  escaped  recognition  by  the  keen  Bath  botanists  of  past 
generations  is  a  mystery.  But  several  persons  (including  one  of 
ourselves)  now  seem  to  remember  having  noticed  them  in  former 
years  without  realizing  their  significance. 

Manchia  quaternclla  Ehrh.  This  is  one  of  the  rarities  which 
flourished  on  Brandon  Hill,  Bristol,  in  the  old  days  when  "  Queen 
Elizabeth's  drying  ground"  was  covered  with  flowers  and  brush- 
wood, and  no  decent  person  dare  walk  on  it  after  dark !  Specimens 
from  the  hill  are  extant,  gathered  from  sixty  to  seventy  years 
ago  ;  but  probably  tlie  plant  had  disappeared  l)efore  Swete's  time, 
for  he  makes  no  mention  of  it  in  his  Flora  Bristoliensis.  No  other 
locality  was  known  in  Gloucestershire  until  last  May  when  it 
was  found  on  Yate  Common  (v.-c.  34)  fairly  plentiful  on  bare 
sandy  ground  about  an  old  excavation  (see  Journ.  Bot.  1909,  272). 
Journal  of  Botany.— Vol.  48.    [January,  1910.]      c 
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■■SpircBa  Uhnaria  L.  var.  denudata  Boenn.  Ditch-bank  by  a 
field-path  from  Stoke  Gifford  to  Hambrook,  West  Gloucester ! 
F.  Samson.  A  variety  that  some  of  us  do  not  regard  as  important. 
Still,  such  as  it  is,  it  had  been  repeatedly  searched  for  in  this 
district  without  result,  and  it  has  no  place  in  the  Flora  of 
Somerset.  Absence  from  so  large  an  area  is  peculiar,  when  we 
hear  that  the  plant  is  to  be  found  whenever  wanted  around  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Severn. 

■■'Bubus  Drejeri  G.  Jensen.  A  large  clump  or  two  on  Durdham 
Down,  Bristol,  West  Gloucester.  The  spot  is  near  Sneyd  Park, 
where  there  survives  a  little  of  the  original  downs  vegetation,  now 
almost  entirely  trampled  out.  When  first  noticed,  a  relation  with 
a.  mucronatus  suggested  itself,  but  there  were  obvious  objections. 
On  sending  a  good  representative  set  to  the  Eev.  W.  Moyle 
Rogers  he  reported  :  "  I  call  this  good  Drejeri,  agreeing  admirably 
with  specimens  from  Friedrichsen  and  Gelert  from  Schleswig." 

■■'Cratagtis  oxyacanthoides  Thuiller.  This,  again,  we  have  often 
looked  for,  but  to  our  knowledge  it  was  never  found  in  our  area 
before  this  autumn  when  Miss  Livett  detected  two  trees  on 
Tickenham  Moor,  North  Somerset.  This  scarcity  in  the  West 
Country  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  frequency  in  eastern  England. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  plant  in  the  Somerset,  Dorset,  or 
Plymouth  lists,  and  only  two  bushes  appear  to  be  known  in 
Herefordshire ;  while  many  stations  are  reported  for  it  in  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Middlesex. 

■■'C.  monogyna  Jacq.  var.  splendens  Druce.  One  tree  on  a  low 
cliff  towards  Walton-by-Clevedon,  Miss  Livett\  Another  in  the 
wild  woodland  of  Chelvey  Batch.  Both  in  North  Somerset.  A 
most  handsome  form,  w'ith  fruit  at  least  four  times  heavier  than 
that  of  the  type;  average  dimensions  15  mm.  by  12  mm.,  against 
9  by  8  in  type  monogyna.  It  is  odd  to  see  whitethorn  boughs 
bending  under  the  weight  of  haws  just  as  those  of  orchard  trees 
often  do  when  apple  crops  are  good. 

Pyrus  latifolia  Syme.  Some  trees  of  this  species  have  been 
long  known  on  the  Somerset  side  of  the  Avon  opposite  Clifton, 
but  its  presence  at  Clifton  itself  seems  never  to  have  been 
suspected.  Symonds  Yat  was,  we  believe,  the  only  locality  in 
West  Gloucester.  A  sprig  with  a  leaf  and  a  few  berries  was 
picked  up  by  one  of  us  on  the  turf  of  Clifton  Down  in  September, 
and  this  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  old  tree  well  concealed  on  an 
adjacent  wooded  slope  of  steep  rock.  Cliildren  had  been  gathering 
and  scattering  the  fruit. 

^'Polygonum  minus  Huds.  In  shallow  boggy  pits  on  Yate 
Common,  West  Gloucester.  New  to  the  county.  There  arc 
many  of  these  pits  on  the  common,  but  the  plant  was  detected  in 
only  two. 

Scirpus  fluitans  L.  With  the  last  species  on  Yate  Common, 
in  shallow  pits  that  are  moist  and  boggy  at  bottom  but  contain 
no  standing  water.  The  sedge  is  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  country,  being  present  in  ninety-one  out  of  the  hundred  and 
twelve  British  counties  and  vice-counties.      Yet,  prior  to  this 
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autumn,  we  had  no  evidence  of  its  occurrence  in  Gloucestershire 
other  than  the  note  "Thwaites  MS."  under  v.-c.  34  in  Topogr. 
Bot.  The  absence  of  swamp  and  bog  from  the  greater  part  of 
the  county  may,  of  course,  be  an  explanation.  As  Yate  Common 
might  well  come  witliin  the  ten  miles  radius  from  Bristol  worked 
by  Thwaites,  the  probability  is  that  he  got  liis  plant  there,  but  no 
specimen  seems  to  have  been  preserved.  Our  plant  grows  in  close 
tufts  that  ax-e  entirely  barren.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett 
to  be  the  var.  terrestre  Meyer  in  Chloris  Hannoverana,  1836, 
p.  600 ;  and  he  opportunely  refers  us  to  Report  B.  Ex.  Club,  1868 
(1869),  containing  a  note  by  Hewett  C.  Watson  on  a  similar 
barren  state  collected  in  Ditton  Marsh,  with  an  attached  interest- 
ing comment  by  Boswell  Syme.  Mr.  Bennett  has  compared  our 
specimen  with  Watson's  and  can  see  no  difference.  He  draws 
attention  to  an  evident  creeping  habit  possessed  by  these  examples 
that  grow  on  mud,  a  character  that  is  not  actually  described  in 
books,  although  the  stems  are  said  to  root  from  the  lower  joints. 

Holcus  mollis  L.  Low  hedge  between  Mangotsfield  and  Moor- 
end,  and  amid  furze  on  a  small  part  of  Yate  Common  ;  both  in 
West  Gloucester.  We  had  previously  no  modern  station  on  that 
side  of  Bristol  for  the  grass,  which  must  either  be  very  rare  or 
has  been  overlooked  in  the  vice-county.  It  flowered  on  until  the 
end  of  September. 

Festuca  arundinacea  Schreb.  in  West  Gloucester.  Several 
large  tufts  on  a  bank  of  shingle  at  New  Passage :  first  noticed  in 
September,  1908.  It  is  unlikely  that  these  had  been  established 
more  than  a  year  or  two.  Possibly  they  were  derived  from  the 
Wye  valley  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Severn,  where  the  plant  is 
abundant  on  banks  of  the  tidal  river  at  Tintern  and  the  Wynd 
Cliff.  Bank  of  the  Avon  just  below  Hanham.  A  critical  species, 
or  quasi-species,  according  to  the  individual  view ;  but  to  us  this 
is  certainly  a  distinct  plant,  class  it  how  you  may.  The  following 
characters — of  the  Avonside  gathering — carry  it  far  from  F.  elatior 
as  we  understand  it.  Stems  5  ft.  or  more.  Lower  leaves  11  mm. 
broad.  Lowest  panicle-branches  with  more  than  ten  spikelets. 
Spikelets  15  mm.  long  with  about  seven  flowers,  and  the  upper 
glumes  equaUing  two-thirds  of  the  contiguous  flower. 

Besides  the  above,  we  possess  a  long  list  of  new  plant  localities 
of  minor  importance  and  little  general  interest. 
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(1839-1908). 

The  notice  of  Francis  Black  well  Forbes  which  appears  in  the 
recent  issue  (October,  1909)  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Linncan 
Society  does  somewhat  scant  justice  to  his  botanical  attainments, 
containing  as  it  does  no  reference  to  his  papers  pul)lished  in  this 
Journal,  nor  to  his  collections.  It  seems  therefore  worth  while  to 
supplement  it  by  some  particulars  as  to  these  and  other  points. 
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The  best  account  of  Forbes  is  that  in  Bretschneider's  invalu- 
able History  of  European  Besearches  in  China  —  a  veritable 
treasure-house  of  information  on  all  that  concerns  Chinese  botany. 
From  this  we  learn,  on  Forbes's  own  authority,  that  he  went  to 
China  as  an  attache  of  Mr.  Reed,  the  American  Plenipotentiary, 
arriving  at  Hong  Kong  in  November,  1857,  at  which  time  he  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  having  been  born,  as  shown  by  an 
entry  in  my  autograph-book — now  in  the  library  of  the  National 
Herbarium  — on  August  11,  1839.  He  subsequently  devoted 
himself  with  success  to  a  business  career  and  became  the  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  commercial  houses  in  China ;  at  the  same  time 
he  cultivated  other  interests,  notably  those  of  the  local  branch  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in  the  permanent  estal)lishment  of 
which  in  Shanghai,  where  he  resided,  he  took  a  prominent  part. 
His  services  as  Swedish  Consul-General  in  Shanghai  were  recog- 
nized by  the  bestowal  of  a  Knight-Commandership  of  the  Swedish 
Royal  Order  of  Wasa. 

In  1869  Forbes  resolved  to  take  up  the  study  of  plants,  and 
wrote  to  Hance  asking  how  he  might  best  set  about  it.  Hance 
replied  in  a  letter  of  "  fourteen  closely- written  pages,  filled  with 
most  valuable  hints  as  to  books  and  methods  of  work."  Thus  began 
a  correspondence  which  developed  into  friendship  :  "  Although 
I  never  met  him,"  says  Forbes,  in  the  memoir  quoted,"  "  except 
in  1874  during  a  visit  of  two  days  at  his  house,  we  seemed  in  the 
course  of  years  to  draw  very  close  together,  and  on  my  departure 
from  China  in  1882  he  kindly  wrote  that  he  felt  he  was  losing  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends."  Hance  wrote  from  time  to  time  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  Forbes's  work,  and  commemorated 
him  in  Euonymus  Forbesii  and  otlier  species.  While  with  Hance 
Forbes  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Charles  Ford,  then  Super- 
intendent of  the  Hong  Kong  Garden,  from  whom  as  well  as  from 
Hance  he  received  many  specimens,  which  formed  the  foundation 
of  his  herbarium.  He  himself  began  to  collect  in  1872,  being 
assisted  by  his  wife,  after  whom  Adenophora  Isabelhe  Hemsl.  is 
named.  In  1875,  in  which  year  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society,  Forbes  brought  his  plants  to  the  British  Museum 
to  be  named,  presenting  in  return  for  this  service  al)0ut  three 
hundred  specimens  to  the  National  Herbarium  ;  anotlier  collec- 
tion was  named  by  Mr.  Hemsley,  who  made  it  the  subject  of  a 
paper  in  Journ.  Bot.  1876,  205,  210.  During  his  stay  in  Europe, 
Forbes  visited  the  Paris  Museum  and  Petersburg ;  at  the  latter 
place  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Maximowicz,  from  whom  he 
received  specimens. 

Forbes  returned  to  China  in  1877,  and  from  tliat  year  until 
1882  was  resident  at  Shanghai,  wliere  he  devoted  his  spare  time 
to  botanical  pursuits.  He  abandoned  liis  Chinese  commercial 
cai'eer  in  1881,  and  in  1882  settled  in  England,  wliere  he  lived 
until  1886.     Dui'ing  this  period  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 


•  Journ.  Bot.  1887,  1-11,  which  incidentally  contains  much  information  as 
to  Forbes's  own  work, 
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British  Museum  and  Kew.  Of  a  j^enial  disposition  and  agreeable 
manners,  he  became  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  National  Herbarium, 
where  he  established  cordial  relations  with  the  then  keeper  (Mr. 
Carruthers)  and  with  the  writer  of  this  notice.  A  committee  oi  the 
Royal  Society  had  been  formed  in  188i  to  report  on  the  Chinese 
Flora  ;  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Carruthers,  Forbes  was  invited  to 
join  this  body,  and  placed  at  its  disposal  the  material  he  had 
already  accumulated.  This,  which  was  indeed  the  basis  of  the 
enumeration,  included  his  extensive  bibliography  as^well  as  a  list 
of  the  specimens  in  the  National  Herbarium  and  Kew,  compiled 
at  his  expense  by  Mr.  Hemsley.  The  result  was  the  production 
of  the  useful  work,  occupying  three  volumes  (xxiii,  xxvi  and  xxxvi) 
of  the  Linnean  Society's  Journal,  which  is  conveniently  known  as 
the  Index  Flora  Sinensis.  Although  Forbes's  name  appears  as 
joint  author  of  the  work  with  Mr.  Hemsley,  its  execution  must, 
as  the  notice  in  the  Proceedings  points  out,  be  "  wholly  credited  to 
Mr.  Hemsley  and  his  co-operators,"  for  Forbes  became  again 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  He,  however,  remained  keenly 
interested  in  its  progress,  and  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  appa- 
rently unreasonable  delay  which  attended  its  completion — its  pro- 
duction extended  over  nearly  twenty  years.  On  his  last  visit  to 
the  National  Herbarium  in  July  1906  Forbes  discussed  with  the 
staff  the  possibility  of  adding  to  the  Index  an  enumeration  of  the 
Chinese  ferns,  Init  this  led  to  no  result. 

It  was  on  his  way  home  from  China  in  June,  1882,  that  Forbes 
visited  Paris  and  inspected  the  packet  of  Pekin  plants  collected  in 
1740-1747  by  the  Jesuit  missionary  d'Incarville,  which  formed 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Franchet  in  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  France, 
xxix.  (1882) ;  an  abstract  of  this  paper,  with  notes  of  his  own, 
forms  Forbes's  first  contribution  to  this  Journal  (1883,  9-15). "^^  In 
the  same  year  (pp.  145-149)  he  published  a  paper  "  On  Cudrania 
triloba  and  its  uses  in  China,"  which  shows  him  an  apt  pupil  of 
Hance,  whose  contributions  often  contained  valuable  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  economic  properties  of  the  plants  he 
described.  In  his  paper  on  Chinese  Oaks  (Journ.  Bot.  1884,  80- 
86)  and  his  note  on  Eugenia  microphylla  {op.  cit.  124)  he  rescues 
from  oblivion  species  described  in  Abel's  Narrative  (1818)  which 
had  been  overlooked  by  monographers ;  here  he  proposed  the 
name  Qicercus  Bungeana]  for  the  tree  which  had  been  called 
Q.  chinensis  by  Bunge — a  name  rendered  invalid  by  xlbel's  earlier 
chinensis.  The  same  volume  contains  an  interesting  paper  "  On 
the  Botanical  Terms  for  Pubescence " — a  term  which  Forbes 
shows  to  be  employed  in  very  various  senses  by  different  botan- 
ists— and  one  on  some  critical  Chinese  species  of  Clematis.  In 
1885  he  published,  also  in  this  Journal,  to  whose  pages  indeed  his 
contributions  seem  to  have  been  confined,  a  review  of  Franchet's 

*  It  may  be  worth  noting  here  that  Petiver's  "  Herbarium  nostrum  Sinense 
pictum,"  which  is  mentioned  in  this  paper  as  not  having  been  traced,  will  be 
found  in  the  Sloane  Add.  MSS.  5292-4. 

t  This  name  is  retained  in  Index  Fl.  Sinensis,  ii.  508,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  why,  as  Q.  acutisHma  Carruthers,  cited  as  a  synonym,  dates  from  1861. 
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Planta  DavidiancB — this,  like  the  rest  of  his  papers,  showed  a 
considerable  acquaintance  both  with  plants  and  literature,  and 
gave  promise  of  excellent  work  in  the  future.  In  1886,  however, 
financial  pursuits  claimed  his  attention,  and  in  that  year  Forbes 
settled  in  Paris,  where  he  became  on  intimate  terms  with  Baillon  ; 
from  this  time  his  only  contribution  to  botanical  literature  was 
the  biography  of  Hance,  already  referred  to,  pubhshed  in  this 
Journal  for  1887,  and  his  botanical  correspondence  ceased.  About 
1904  Forbes  left  Paris  for  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1908. 

During  his  residence  abroad,  Forbes's  herbarium  and  MSS. 
were  lodged  in  the  Department  of  Botany,  and  wei-e  available  for 
the  use  of  the  botanists  engaged  on  the  Index  FlorcB  Sinensis. 
In  December,  1904,  when  visiting  the  Department,  he  presented 
these  to  the  National  Herbarium ;  his  collection  contained  about 
four  thousand  specimens,  mostly  of  Chinese  plants,  among  which 
were  many  from  Pekin,  given  to  him  by  Bretschneider  (whose 
personal  acquaintance  Forbes  made  during  a  visit  to  that  place  in 
1874)  and  others  from  Dr.  J.  R.  Campbell,  who  married  Forbes's 
eldest  sister;  from  W.J.  Clarke,  who  collected  near  Shanghai,  and 
from  W.  R.  Carles,  with  whom  Forbes  visited  Che  Kiang  in  1881. 
Duplicates  of  his  plants  were  presented  by  Forbes  to  Peters- 
burg and  to  Kew  ;  a  list  of  the  novelties  collected  by  him  is  given 
by  Bretschneider  {oj).  cit.  724). 

James  Britten. 


SHOBT    NOTES. 

Orchis  maculata  var.  O'Kellyi. — Under  this  name  Mr.  Druce 
describes  (in  tlie  Irish  Naturalist  for  October,  1909)  a  new  variety 
from  Ballyvaughan,  co.  Clare,  which  he  names  after  its  dis- 
coverer, Mr.  P.  B.  O'Kelly,  to  whom  it  has  been  known  for  many 
years.     The  description  is  as  follows : — 

"  Plant  9-14  inches  high.  Root-tubers  two,  each  deeply 
divided  into  two  spreading  recurved  fleshy  parts.  Leaves  long, 
keeled,  very  narrow,  not  acute,  spotted,  pale  green.  Flowers  in 
a  dense  oblong-cylindric  blunt  (not  tapering)  spike.  Bracts 
shorter  than  the  flowers,  and  inconspicuous.  Flowers  pure  white, 
smaller  than  in  maculata.  Three  segments  of  the  labellum 
narrow,  oblong,  sub-acute ;  the  middle  segment  longer  and  as 
broad  as  the  lateral.  Flowering  in  July.  From  0.  maculata  it 
differs  by  its  unspotted  and  narrower  leaves  and  pure  white 
flowers,  which  are  also  slightly  firmer  in  texture ;  by  its  oblong- 
cylindric  blunt  spike,  and  by  the  shape  of  the  flowers.  From  the 
variety  2)rcecox  of  0.  maculata.  (0.  ericetorum  Linton),  it  is  still 
more  removed  by  the  above  characters.  Perhaps  they  are  l^oth 
soil  varieties ;  one,  witli  its  narrower  leaves  and  different-shaped 
spike,  being  limited  to  distinctly  calcareous  soils,  with  more 
complete  drainage ;  the  other,  which  flowers  earlier,  with  its  very 
broad  labelkim  in  which  the  middle  division  is  smaller  and 
shorter  than  the  lateral,  and  with  a  peculiarly  conical  licad,  is  the 
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plant  of  peaty  situations ;  whereas  the  type  prefers  the  trouf:fh  of 
valleys  on  clay  soils,  although  able  like  other  hydrophytes  to 
flourish  on  the  impervious  beds  of  the  chalk  hills.  Earely  in  the 
new  variety  there  is  a  dot  or  two  of  colour  near  the  base  of  the 
labellum." 

Festuca  maritima  L.  in  Kent. — In  Journ.  Bot.  1903,  314, 
the  discovery  of  the  above  plant  was  recorded.  It  was  found  l)y 
Eev.  Adrian  Woodruffe-Peacock  at  Carlby,  in  Lincolnshire,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Cornbrash  and  the  great  Oolite  Clay.  Here, 
probably,  it  was  alien.  Its  distribution  is  South  European, 
including  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  even  France  and  Belgium  ; 
therefore  it  should  be  looked  for  on  our  southern  and  south-eastern 
coasts.  In  May  last  Mrs.  Davy,  of  Copyhold,  Sussex,  an  acute 
and  clever  botanist,  sent  me  a  Festuca  from  Littlestone-on-Sea, 
w^hich  I  felt  certain  was  this  species ;  and  Prof.  Hackel  has  con- 
firmed the  name.  The  plant  grew,  Mrs.  Davy  tells  me,  with 
Festuca  rigida  and  Desmazeria  loliacea  in  dry  sandy  soil  not  far 
from  the  railway,  but  she  was  not  inclined  to  think  it  owed  its 
origin  to  the  iron  horse.  Considerable  planting  has  gone  on  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  possible  it  may  have  been  introduced 
in  that  way.  But  its  discovery  here  gives  it  a  better  claim  to 
being  a  native  species  than  the  Lincolnshire  record.  Perhaps 
botanists  will  bear  it  in  mind  next  spring  and  summer.  Nyman 
puts  it  in  a  distinct  genus — Nardurus — as  N.  tencllus  Godr., 
although  in  facies  it  is  something  like  weak  Festuca  rigida. — 
G.  Claridge  Druce. 

TiLiA  PLATYPHYLLOS  Scop.  IN  BRECON.  —  I  gathered  this  on 
Craig  Cille,  Brecon,  in  1898,  and  showed  Mr.  Elwes  it  early  this 
year,  as  he  was  a  little  sceptical  about  it  being  indigenous.  On 
the  cliffs  of  Cille  it  looked  absolutely  native,  and  there  I  think  it 
seeds,  but  I  was  unable  to  reach  a  young  plant  in  order  to  pull  it 
up  to  prove  that  it  was  not  a  sucker-plant.  In  August  it  was 
fruiting  freely,  and,  although  not  ripe,  the  fruits  appeared  well 
formed.  This  plant  is  recorded  for  the  Principality — i.  e.  for 
Eadnor — in  Top.  Bot.,  on  Mr.  Ley's  authority.  —  G.  Claridge 
Druce. 

DiCRANUM  Bergeri  Bland,  in  Caithness. — I  observed  large 
fruitmg  cushions  near  the  Dubh  Lochaus  on  Killimster  Moss, 
Caithness,  June,  1908.  A  specimen  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  H.  N. 
Dixon ;  it  is  new  to  the  north  of  Scotland.  Mr.  D.  Lillie,  of 
Watlin,  repoi'ts  the  moss  as  fruiting  at  the  same  locality.  May  12, 
1909. — Cecil  B.  Crampton. 


REVIEWS. 

Botany  of  To-day.     By  G.  F.  Scott  Elliott,  M.A.,  &c.     Pp.  xv., 
352.     London :  Seeley  &  Co.     "1910."     Price5s.net. 
The  botany  of  to-day,  as  here  exhibited,  differs  entirely  from 
that  of  yesterday  and  the  day  before.     Here  is  to  be  found  nothing 
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in  the  shape  of  florid  or  picturesque  writing,  garnished  witli  such 
scraps  of  verse  as  usually  have  so  fatal  an  attraction  for  those 
who  deal  with  flowers.  We  have  instead  a  sternly  scientific 
treatment  of  plant  life,  which  will  demand  close  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  reader  desiring  to  assimilate  the  instruction  generously 
provided  for  him. 

The  author's  leading  idea  is  to  trace  the  history  of  plant-life 
from  its  first  appearance  on  the  earth  (distinguished  amongst  the 
worlds  by  being  pre-eminently  "green"),  through  the  various 
stages  of  development  by  which  its  actual  condition  has  been 
attained.  Starting  with  the  lowest  Algge  (bluish-green),  Fungi, 
and  Lichens,  it  is  supposed  that  the  course  of  evolution  has  been 
through  Mosses  and  Ferns  to  flowering  plants,  which  appeared 
first  in  an  open  flora,  such  as  is  found  in  desert  or  arctic  regions, 
afterwards  in  a  close  flora  of  small  shrubs,  and  then  in  woodlands 
of  associated  trees.  Even  at  the  present  day,  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  this  supposition  are  furnished  by  the  mode  in  which  places 
effectively  sterilised  by  lava  or  other  destructive  agents  are 
gradually  reoccupied  by  vegetable  growths. 

Beyond  this  sketch  of  developments,  the  life-history  of  plants 
is  also  fully  dealt  with,  from  the  individual  cell  and  its  protoplasm, 
upon  which  everything  is  ultimately  based,  up  to  all  the  combi- 
nations of  cells  of  which  vegetable  tissues  are  built  up,  and  the 
manner  in  which,  individually  and  collectively,  they  conduct 
themselves. 

Mr.  Scott  Elliott  begins  with  a  full  and  frank  acknowledge- 
ment that  as  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  "  what  [protoplasm]  is, 
how  it  lives,  dies  and  reproduces  itself,  we  are  still  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  ignorance"  (p.  17).  He  considers,  however,  that  we  are 
justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  "  this  minute  speck  of 
living  slime  is  alive  ;  it  does  things  of  itself,  and  it  certainly  does 
them  on  purpose."  In  various  instances  it  is  pointed  out  how 
plants  have  endeavoured  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  of 
tlieir  environment.  Difliculties  there  are,  of  course,  in  plenty — 
here  are  one  or  two  specimens. 

Of  Anemone  neviorosa  we  are  told  (p.  26)  that  the  various 
parts— stem,  roots,  leaves,  blossom,  and  so  on — "all  contribute 
somehow  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Wood  Anemone;  that  is, 
they  form  a  co-operative  association  with  a  common  end.  Yet 
one  can  hardly  believe  that  the  root-cells,  e.  g.,  arc  in  the  least 
degree  aware  even  of  the  existence  of  the  flower  for  which  they 
work  themselves  to  death."  Indeed,  far  from  this,  "  it  might  be 
possible  to  show  that  some  of  tliem  are  competing  eagerly  with 
one  another.  The  leaves  are  ruthlessly  sacrificed  as  soon  as  they 
are  past  work,  and  the  flower  begins  to  form.  Bud  scales,  petals, 
and  stamens  are  at  once  thrown  off  as  soon  as  they  have  fulfilled 
tlieir  functions.  The  whole  flowering-stalk  is  saci'ificed  as  soon 
as  the  seed  is  scattered,  and  the  fat,  black,  buried,  and  scarred 
stem  remains  for  some  six  months  at  least  compact,  well  guarded, 
and  awaiting  the  reviving  influence  of  the  spring." 

But,  which  seems  to  introduce  a  new  and  unexpected  element 
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into  the  methods  of  natural  selection,  it  would  appear  that  some 
plants  are  content  to  devote  their  existence  and  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  the  benefit  of  others.  Thus  (p.  24),  "  Foxglove  and 
Easpberry,  wliicli  spring  up  in  extraordinary  profusion  where  a 
wood  has  been  felled  .  .  .  are  apt  to  vanish  when  the  wood  begins 
to  reform  itself.  But  they  are  of  some  use  to  it,"  for  they  cover 
the  soil  with  rich  layers  of  leaf-mould,  and  utilize  all  the  sunshine 
during  these  years.  "  So  also  with  the  thorny  thickets  of  sloe, 
blackthorn,  and  hawthorn,  through  which  the  young  trees  have 
to  force  their  way  up  to  the  light.  .  .  .  Such  a  thicket  would 
keep  out  roe  and  red  deer  and  cattle,  and  so  give  more  chance  for 
the  quick  growth  of  ashes  and  birches  and  the  slower  and  more 
sturdy  development  of  young  oak  trees.  So  soon  as  the  forest 
trees  grow  up  and  overshade  the  thorny  rosaceous  shrubs,  these 
latter  die  away,  but  their  life-work  is  not  wasted.  Everything 
that  they  have  made,  every  particle  of  carbonic  acid  or  of  nitrate 
used  by  them  is  returned  to  the  soil,  and  is  used  again  by  the 
higher  form  of  vegetation." 

It  appears  to  be  a  main  assumption  throughout  that  trees  are 
high  in  the  botanic  stale  in  proportion  to  the  height  to  which 
they  grow ;  for,  "  in  this  connection  the  higher  plant  is  both  the 
taller  and  the  more  complex.  An  oak  or  beech  is  of  much  more 
importance  to  the  world  than  a  hawthorn."  This  probably  is 
true,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  but  are  we  to  understand  that 
from  that  of  the  evolutionist  the  Bosacece,  even  though  bearing 
thorns,  hold  a  position  inferior  to  that  of  the  Amentaccce? 

Turning  to  quite  another  matter,  we  all  know  how  greatly 
distressed  others  besides  Mr.  Darwin  have  been  by  the  cruelty 
exhibited  by  cats  playing  with  mice,  and  ichneumon  wasps  plant- 
ing their  grubs  in  the  bodies  of  caterpillars,  but  it  is  probable  that 
few  persons  have  raised  a  similar  question  as  to  plants.  Our 
author,  however,  finds  it  necessary  seriously  to  consider  it  in 
regard  of  their  behaviour  towards  insect  visitors  (p.  150).  In 
some  instances,  as  that  of  certain  Asclepiads,  and  notably  Araujia 
sericifera,  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a  charge  of  "  senseless  and 
useless  cruelty  "  is  held  to  be  proved.  But  in  most  instances  an 
excuse  is  forthcoming.  "  If  in  some  cases  insects  be  artfully 
doused  in  a  liquid  bath,  while  they  are  thus  compelled  to  assist 
the  pollination  of  the  plant,  they  are  probably  not  much  the  worse 
for  its  ducking  ;  and  if  in  others  they  are  made  drunk  on  honey, 
this  is  again  all  in  the  way  of  business,  and  no  doubt  in  time  they 
will  discover  how  to  enjoy  it  without  injuring  themselves,  much 
as,  according  to  Dr.  Archdall  Eeid,  intemperance  will  inevitably 
work  out  its  own  cux'e  amongst  human  beings."  It  must,  however, 
be  confessed  that  the  prospect  of  tlais  happy  consummation  is  not 
very  exhilarating. 

The  illustrations  are  well  done,  though  for  the  most  part  they 
have  no  obvious  connection  with  the  letterpress  ;  and  the  book, 
which  has  a  good  index,  is  well-written  and  interesting. 

J.  G. 
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Prodromus  FlorcB  Britannica.  By  Frederic  N.  Williams.  Part  6. 
Pp.  259-362.  October,  1909.  Price  5s.  Id.,  post  free. 
110,  High  Street,  Brentford  :   C.  Stutter. 

With  praiseworthy  promptness  the  present  part,  after  an 
interval  only  of  five  montlis  since  the  previous  one,  is  to  hand. 
At  this  rate  of  progress  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  a  few  years 
more  will  suffice  for  the  completion  of  such  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  British  flora  as  this  work  affords. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Asperifoliacece,  the  families  Pole- 
moniacea  (one  species),  ConvolvulacecB  (5  species  in  2  genera), 
Verbascacea  (4  species  in  1  genus),  ScrophulariacecR  (54  species 
in  16  genera),  Gesneriacece  (13  species  in  2  genera),  and  Pimjui- 
culacecu  (8  species  in  2  genera)  are  fully  dealt  with,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  Plantaginacea.  Altogether  in  this  pai't  99 
species,  distributed  among  28  genera,  are  comprehended,  bringing 
up  the  totals  already  published  to  372  species  among  110  genera, 
and  altogether  occupying  362  octavo  pages. 

In  the  introductory  note  a  computation  is  made  that,  from 
the  statistics  obtainable  from  the  first  six  parts,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  whole  Flora  will  extend  to  about  1420  pages. 
It  thus  seems  that  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  entire  work 
is  now  done.  "  In  the  present  part,  the  species  included  in 
critical  genera  are  treated  somewhat  more  fully  than  in  the  case 
of  those  of  genera  less  subject  to  polymorphic  variation.  At  the 
same  time  the  compiler  has  made  some  attempt  to  compare  the 
plants  of  Central  Europe  and  of  Scandinavia  with  those  of  this 
country,  and  to  bring  the  British  List  into  line  with  the  more  pro- 
gressive Continental  Floras." 

British  botanists  cannot  but  feel  grateful  for  the  numerous 
particulars  relating  even  to  minor  or  fugitive  characters  which  are 
found  in  these  pages.  Ordinary  and  less  painstaking  students 
would  have  welcomed  the  inclusion  of  artificial  keys  to  the 
genera  and  species,  had  it  been  practicable  and  within  the  scope 
of  tlie  work  to  have  supplied  such  a  ready  aid,  at  least  for  the 
larger  families  and  more  critical  genera  and  species. 

Due  attention,  as  in  the  previous  parts,  has  been  given  to  the 
discrimination  of  the  numerous  varieties  and  forms  observable 
among  the  British  species.  A  useful  feature  also  consists 
generally  in  the  addition  of  the  date  to  the  names,  synonyms, 
and  other  references  quoted.  In  tliis  way  a  clearer  idea  of 
historical  arrangement  and  chronological  order  is  obtained  than 
would  be  obvious  witliout  this  help.  It  is  especially  valuable  in 
the  cases  whe;-e  the  title-page  of  the  book  referred  to  gives  a 
range  of  years  or  is  otherwise  ambiguous.  For  instance,  L. 
Keichenbach's  Flora  Germanica  Excursoria  bears  on  its  title  the 
date  "  1830-1832,"  and  no  greater  precision  is  supplied  in 
Pritzel's  Thesaurus.  Mr.  Williams,  however,  in  the  course  of 
this  part  quotes  pp.  357  and  379  of  Reichenbach's  book  as  of 
1831,  tliough  apparently  by  inadvertence  he  quotes  page  319  as  of 
1832. 

The  careful  treatment  and  descriptions  as  to  special  points,  in 
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connection  with  species,  are  fairly  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Lithospermiun  purpureo-carnleum  L.  The  description  is  drawn 
up  from  the  fine  series  of  specimens  in  the  National  Herbarium 
in  Cromwell  Eoad  ;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  White's  important  paper  in 
this  Journal  for  1884,  pp.  74-76,  is  made  use  of.  "  In  English 
botanical  manuals  the  chief  featm-e  in  the  development  and 
propagation  of  the  plant  has  been  overlooked.  None  of  them 
correctlv  describe  the  manner  in  which  it  strides  over  the  ground 
by  means  of  the  pecuhar  arching  elongation  of  the  barren  shoots, 
which  ultimately  produce  new  individuals  by  rooting  at  their 
tips.  .  .  .  The  roots  do  not  creep ;  and  the  barren  shoots,  which 
seldom  spring  from  a  flowering-stem,  are  primarily  erect,  then 
high  arching,  and  ultimately  I'oot  at  the  tip,  often  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  parent ;  the  young  plants  quickly 
becoming  separated  by  the  decay  of  the  connecting  links."  The 
British  distribution  of  the  species  in  the  only  four  counties  where 
it  now  occurs,  namely,  Devon,  Somerset,  Glamorgan,  and  Denbigh, 
is  set  out  in  full  detail,  with  citation  of  the  specimens  seen. 

The  indigenous  nature  of  the  distribution  of  species  is 
scrupulously  attended  to  ;  for  instance,  Polevwnixim  ccendeum  L. 
is  stated  to  be  "  clearly  native  in  the  limestone  tracts  of  the 
north  of  England,  where  it  ascends  to  300  metres  on  the  scar 
limestones  of  W.  Yorkshire  {F.  A.  Lees).  Apparently  indigenous 
there  in  copses  and  along  the  sides  of  streams,  doubtfully  else- 
where. An  escape  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  alien  in  many 
reported  stations."  Localities  are  cited  for  the  counties  of 
Stafford,  Derby,  York,  Northumberland,  and  Westmoreland.  In 
the  spelling  of  the  trivial  name,  Mr.  Williams  prints  cceriiUum, 
though  it  seems  unnecessary  to  varj'  the  Linnean  form  of  the  word 
ccBrideum. 

Of  Dodder  only  two  British  species  are  admitted,  namely, 
Cuscuta  epithymum  Murr.  and  C.  europaa  L. 

The  Mulleins  {Verbascum),  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
several  systematists,  are  kept  separate  from  the  Figwort  family 
and  placed  in  a  family  called  Verbascacea.  Four  species  only  are 
admitted,  namely,  V.  Thap^us  L.,  V.  Lychnitis  Li.,  V.  pulreridentum 
Vill.,  and  V.  nigrum  L.  With  regard  to  the  other  two  species 
which  are  usually  given  in  British  floras  there  is  a  note  added : 
"  V.  blattaria  and  V.  virgatum,  in  most  of  their  reported  stations, 
being  evidently  escapes  from  cultivation,  are  not  here  included  in 
the  British  list."  It  is  also  remarked  :  "  As  on  the  Continent,  the 
British  species  of  Verbascum  hybridize  freely,  and  specific  dis- 
tinctions are  not  well-marked." 

The  ScrophulariacecB,  as  restricted  above,  occupy  the  bulk  of 
this  part,  that  is,  nearly  57  pages ;  the  54  species  are  distributed 
among  16  genera.  The  first  genus  involves  a  novelty  in  the 
system  usually  adopted  in  British  books ;  but  its  employment  is 
amply  justified.  Unfortunately  the  plan  of  Mr.  Williams's  work 
does  not  supply  descriptions  of  the  genera  adopted,  but  only  the 
name  with  half  a  dozen  references  is  given  ;  but  in  this  case  at 
all  events  it  would  have  been  convenient  to  have  given  at  least  a 
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diagnosis.  The  genus  referred  to  is  Kickxia  Dumort.  Fl.  Belgica, 
p.  35  (1827),  which  was  named  in  honour  of  Joh.  Kickx,  a  former 
professor  at  Ghent ;  it  was  designed  to  contain  two  species, 
namely,  Antirrhinum  Elatine  L.  and  .4.  spurium  L.,  which  are 
famiharly  known  to  British  botanists  under  the  names  of  Linaria 
Elatina  Mill,  and  L.  spuria  Mill,  respectively.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  capsules  dehiscing  with  circumscissile  lids  and 
not  by  vertical  valves  witli  apical  teeth  ;  they  also  have  axillary 
flowers  not  arranged  in  terminal  racemes  or  spikes,  as  in  the  rest 
of  Linaria,  with  the  exception  of  L.  Cymbalaria  Mill. 

Antirrhinum  minus  L.,  now  often  called  Linaria  minor  Desf., 
is,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Willkomm  and  Lange,  referred 
to  the  genus  Chcenarrhinum  Reichenb.  and  called  Ch.  minus  Willk. 
&  Lange.  The  original  spelling  of  the  word  was  ChcBnorhinum, 
which  De  Candolle,  Fl.  Fr.  v.  410  (1815),  designated  for  a  group 
of  seven  species  of  the  genus  Linaria,  including  L.  minor  Desf.  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  said  that  he  did  not  doubt  that  a  complete 
examination  would  furnish  characters  sufficient  for  a  distinct 
genus. 

For  the  genus  usually  written  Scrophularia  Mr.  Williams 
adopts  the  form  of  spelling  '  Scrofularia ' ;  in  justification  he 
quotes  the  note  of  Pfeiffer,  Nomenclator  botanicus,  vol.  ii.,  pars 
altera  (1874),  1117,  "  Rectius  Scrofularia,  a  radice  scrofulis 
sanandis  usitata  (Etymologia  graeca  non  innotuit)."  Similarly 
he  writes  the  name  of  the  family  "  ScrofulariacecB." 

Sibthorpia  europcBa  L.,  both  as  to  the  genus  and  the  species, 
is  treated  with  much  attention.  The  distribution  of  the  plant 
within  the  limits  of  the  flora  is  given  in  detail  for  the  counties  of 
its  occurrence,  naniely,  Cornwall,  Devon,  Sussex,  Glamorgan, 
Caermarthen,  and  Kerry,  as  well  as  for  the  Channel  Islands.  In 
South  Devon  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Archer  Briggs,  to 
ascend  to  90  meters  ;  and  in  Kerr}',  according  to  H.  C.  Hart,  to  be 
found  from  the  sea-level  up  to  510  m.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  North  Devon  the  species  ranges  between  30  and  180  m.  alt. 
The  genus  was  named  by  Linnaeus  in  1751  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Humphrey  Sibthorp,  who  occupied  the  botanical  chair  at  Oxford 
from  1747  to  1784,  and  on  his  retirement  went  to  reside  at 
FuUingcott,  an  old  manor  house  in  the  parish  of  Instow,  N.  Devon, 
where  he  died,  August  17,  1797.  There  is  a  mural  tablet  to  his 
memory  in  Instow  cliurch.  Polwhele  {Hist.  Dcvoush.  91  (1797)), 
writes  : — "  Linnoous,  suspecting  that  the  English  had  erroneously 
multiplied  the  species,  doubted  the  existence  of  this  plant,  till  Dr. 
Sibtliorp,  of  Oxford,  convinced  him  of  its  reality,  by  sending  him  a 
specimen  of  it  in  1750.  For  this  valuable  present,  Linnasus  thus 
oxpi'esses  his  thanks  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Sibthorp,  dated  Upsal, 
July  15,  1750 :  '  Px'o  alsine  spuria  tibi  immensas  grates  haboo — 
quia  eandem  pro  planta  ficta  ex  liydrocotyle  habuissem,  nisi  ipse 
vidissem  et  palpitassem  pulchrum  specimen  quod  in  tui  memoriam 
servabo.'  Accordingly  Linnasus  names  the  plant,  in  memory  of 
tlie  donor,  Sibthorpia  .  .  .  The  Sibthorpia  curopcea  seems  to  have 
for  its  parents  tlie  golden  saxifrage  and  marsh  pennywort." 
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Of  Digitalis  purpurea  L.,  Mr.  Williams  writes  :  "  Never  found 
on  limestone.  Where  hills  of  limestone  and  gritstone  dip  into 
each  other,  the  absence  or  presence  of  this  plant  is  an  infallible 
index  to  the  character  of  the  immediate  substratum."  It  has 
been  long  ago  stated  that  the  foxglove  is  entirely  absent  from  the 
county  of  Cambridge  :  see  Babington,  Fl.  Cainhs.  317  (1860)  ; 
and  W.  West,  in  Journ.  Bot.  1898,  246. 

The  genus  Euphrasia  occupies  nearly  seventeen  pages ;  nine 
species  are  recognised  and  described,  a  numl)er  which  is  midway 
between  the  original  single  species,  E.  officinalis  L.,  formerly 
given  in  British  floras,  and  the  seventeen  (sub-)  species  that 
have  been  during  recent  years  suggested  as  occurring  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  genus  Odontites  Hall,  has  two  species  assigned  to  it, 
namely,  0.  rubra  Gilib.  and  0.  littoralis  Nyman  ;  the  latter  is 
distinguished  from  the  former  by  its  simple  stem,  ovate-lanceolate 
leaves,  broadly  lanceolate  and  obtuse  calyx-segments,  and  exserted 
capsules.  The  references  given  in  the  hiclex  Keivensis  and  by  all 
other  authors  are  said  to  be  incorrect. 

The  plant  called  in  most  British  floras  RhinantMis  Crista-galli 
L.  is  referred  to  the  genus  Alectorolophus  Hall.  Three  species  are 
given,  with  full  descriptions,  namely,  A.  glaber  All.,  A.  groen- 
landicus  Ostenfeld,  and  A.  hirsutus  All.  "This  account  of  the 
British  forms  under  Alectorolophus  has  been  gone  into  in  some 
detail,  as  not  only  has  a  good  deal  of  material  been  examined,  but 
the  arrangement  is  different  from  that  current  in  recent  British 
Horas  and  plant-lists,  and  deviates  in  many  points  from  the  lines 
laid  down  in  Sterneck's  monograph  of  the  genus."  Mr.  Williams 
gives  at  some  length  the  reasons  for  his  adoption  of  the  name  ; 
these  will  be  considered  in  a  separate  note. 

The  genera  Orohanche  Tourn.  and  Lathrcea  L.  Mr.  Williams 
places  in  the  family  GesneriacecB,  adding  the  remark :  "I  follow 
Eichler,  Goebel,  Warming,  and  Pfitzer  (1902),  in  regarding  the 
Orobancheae  as  a  degenerate  group  of  Gesneriaceai  (by  parasitism) 
rather  than  as  a  distinct  family."  The  species  0.  ramosa  L.  is 
mentioned,  it  having  been  long  ago  reported  as  occurring  in  the 
eastern  counties ;  but  he  says  that  it  cannot  in  any  case  be  con- 
sidered a  British  plant,  and  it  has  no  place  in  the  list.  Another 
species,  0.  arenaria  Borkh.,  though  described  in  several  British 
floras,  is  also  mentioned,  but  is  not  considered  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  British  list.  The  species  of  broomrape  which  are  fully 
admitted  are — 0.  purpurea  ^diC(\.,  0.  vulgaris  Poiret  (=  0.  caryo- 
phyllea  of  some  authors),  0.  major  L.  (=0.  elatior  Sutton),  0. 
rapum-genistcB  Thuill.  (=  0.  major  of  some  authors),  0.  alba 
Stephen  (=  0.  rubra  Sm.),  0.  reticulata  Wallr.,  0.  amethystea 
Thuill.,  0.  picridis  F.  W.  Schultz,  0.  barbata  Poiret  (=  0.  minor 
Sm.),  and  0.  hedera  Vaucher. 

In  his  prefatory  note  on  the  wrapper  of  this  part  Mr.  Williams 
implicitly  justifies  his  ignoring  of  the  Vienna  recommendation  of 
the  use  of  capital  initials  for  old  generic  names,  to  which  attention 
was  called  in  a  former  notice  (Journ.  Bot.  1909,  230),  by  the  remark  : 
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"  In  accordance  with  the  use  in  all  recent  Continental  Floras  {e.g., 
Schinz  &  Keller's  Fl.  d.  Schtveiz),  specific  names  derived  from 
genera  are  always  written  with  a  small  initial."  A  reference  to 
the  recent  instalments  of  Eouy  and  Foucaud's  Flore  cle  France 
(July,  1909),  Janchen's  Flora  der  Dinarischen  Alpen  (1908),  Koch's 
Synopsis  (1907)  and  other  works  does  not  support  Mr.  WiUiams's 
obiter  dictum.  Nor  does  the  Flora  which  he  specifies — at  any 
rate,  in  the  last  edition  (1909) ;  the  Vienna  recommendation  would 
appear  on  the  contrary  to  he  generally  observed. 

Fungi  and  hoiu  to  Knoio  Them;  an  Introduction  to  Field  Mycology. 
By  E.  W.  SwANTON.  With  16  coloured  and  32  black  and 
white  plates  by  M.  K.  Spittal.  London:  Methuen.  Pp.210. 
Price  6s.  net. 

Fungi  have  been  in  the  past  undoubtedly  the  most  neglected 
section  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  our  country,  there  have 
never  been  wanting  enthusiastic  mycologists  who  have  kept  alive 
the  study  in  the  field,  but  no  one  has  popularized  the  subject  so  as 
to  clear  away  the  mass  of  technical  terms  that  have  obscured  it. 
The  amateur  botanist  has  been  repelled  by  the  preliminary  difficul- 
ties and  checked  by  the  want  of  the  simpler  kind  of  book  that 
would  initiate  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  science.  As  regards 
the  higher  plants,  he  has  been  helped  by  books  suited  to  every 
varying  capacity,  but  in  Fungi,  if  we  except  Mr.  Worthington  G. 
Smith's  Guide  to  the  Sowerby  Models,  little  has  been  done  for  the 
encouragement  of  beginners. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  neglect.  Tlie  transitory 
nature  of  these  growths  prevents  continuous  and  repeated  obser- 
vation ;  they  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  some  other 
equally  unknown  fungi  having  taken  their  place.  The  existence 
of  each  particular  toadstool  is  of  insufficient  duration  to  allow 
easy  familiarity  or  definite  knowledge  of  its  form  and  colour  or  of 
any  peculiarities  of  its  growth  to  be  acquired.  Another  deterring 
cause  is  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  subject,  and  the  text- 
books have  increased  the  difficulty  by  providing  much  letterpress 
and  little  illustration. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Swanton's  book  will  go  far  to  remove  this  reproach. 
He  has  avoided  technical  terms,  has  discriminated  in  his  selection 
of  fungi,  choosing  always  the  more  common  species  for  description, 
and  has  supplied  the  student  with  a  wealth  of  illustrations  in 
colour  as  well  as  in  black  and  white.  The  contents  of  his  book 
fall  naturally  into  two  divisions.  In  the  first,  there  is  a  general 
discussion  concerning  fungi,  touching  on  all  points  connected 
with  their  growth  and  development,  explaining  their  complicated 
life-histories  and  their  place  in  the  economy  of  nature,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  is  being  recognized  more  and  more.  Advice  is 
given  to  collectors  how  and  where  to  look  for  fungi,  how  to  examine 
them,  and  how  best  to  preserve  them.  The  part  ends  with  a 
bibliography  and  a  glossary  which  seem  curiously  misplaced  in 
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the  middle  of  a  volume  instead  of  at  the  end  where  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  find  such  aids. 

The  second  part  is  wholly  systematic,  and  the  student  is 
helped  each  step  of  the  way  by  carefully  drawn-up  synoptic  tables. 
Only  a  few  species  are  described  in  each  genus,  but  these  are,  in 
nearly  every  case,  the  most  familiar  examples,  and  such  as  are 
most  likely  to  be  met  with  by  l^eginners.  The  need  for  more 
advanced  books  will  doubtless  make  itself  very  quickly  felt,  l)ut  a 
good  foundation  is  laid  in  the  volume  before  us. 

A  short  section  is  devoted  to  the  Ascomycetes,  a  large  and 
important  group  but  many  of  them  microscopically  small.  But 
the  author's  aim  has  been  to  deal  with  the  larger  fungi,  so  only 
a  few  of  the  more  conspicuous  forms  of  this  gx'oup  have  been 
described  and  figured.  A  special  note  of  commendation  is  due 
to  the  attempt  made  to  render  the  names  of  the  plants  intelligible 
by  giving  their  derivations.  Indeed,  no  pains  have  been  spared 
to  make  the  subject  not  only  intelligible  but  attractive,  and  Mr. 
Swanton  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  undertaking. 

A.  L.  S. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  December  2nd, 
1909,  Mr.  Clement  Eeid  exhibited  on  the  screen  photographs  of 
fruits  and  seeds  of  some  of  the  plants  introduced  by  the  Romans 
into  Britain.  The  remains  have  been  collected  principally  from 
disused  Roman  wells,  employed  subsequently  as  rubbish-pits,  and 
often  sealed  up  under  Roman  pavements  of  later  date.  The 
principal  sources  have  been  Roman  Silchester,  Caerwent,  London, 
and  Pevensey,  and  to  a  lai'ge  extent  the  collections  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Lyell,  who  has  been  most  careful  to  reject  any 
deposit  of  doubtful  or  later  date.  The  fruits  and  seeds  exhibited 
belong  to  pea,  bean,  fig,  grape,  nmlberry,  medlar  (a  very  small 
variety),  apple,  cherries  (probably  both  black  and  red),  sloe,  bul- 
lace  (wild  and  cultivated),  damson,  a  larger  plum  like  the  "black 
plum"  of  Cornwall,  Portugal  laurel,  black  and  white  mustard, 
turnip  ?  fennel,  dill,  coriander,  alexanders,  Chcerophyllum  aureum 
(a  casual,  perhaps  introduced  with  packing-case  rubbish  from 
France,  and  not  grown  in  Britain),  belladonna,  henbane,  field 
poppies  [Papaver  Rhoeas,  P.  Argemone),  the  opium  poppy  (seeds 
of  this  were  probably  used,  as  in  Rome,  scattered  on  loaves  of 
bread),  greater  celandine,  corn-cockle,  white  campion,  bladder 
campion,  penny  cress,  sow-thistle,  ox-eye  daisy,  Clienopoclium 
nrbicum  and  C.  murale,  and  leaves  of  box.  Box-leaves  have  been 
found  in  three  different  rubbish-pits  in  Roman  Silcliester ;  the 
branches  may  have  been  used  for  wreaths,  as  tlie  nearest  native 
substitute  for  the  Italian  myrtle.  The  plants  thus  far  found  do 
not  suggest  any  direct  shipping  trade  with  the  Mediterranean. 
The  peach,  apricot,  almond,  and  other  fruits  that  will  only  ripen 
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south  of  Britain  are  missing.  The  fruits  and  spices  found  are 
only  such  as  can  be  grown  commercially  in  Britain  at  the  present 
day,  and  this  makes  it  probable  that  the  abundant  fig  and  grape 
seeds  belong  to  fruit  grown  in  this  country  and  not  imported  in  a 
dried  state.  Mulberries  do  not  travel  well  and  are  scarcely  ever 
dried  ;  they  must  have  been  grown  at  Silchester. 

A  NEW  and  enlarged  edition  was  published  last  year  of  Mr. 
A.  H.  Johnson's  work  on  The  Cultivation  and  Preparation  of  Para 
Piuhher  (Crosby  Lockwood  k  Co.),  the  previous  edition  of  which 
was  noticed  on  p.  39  of  this  Journal  for  1905.  The  methods  of 
cultivation  and  preparation  for  the  market  of  Hevea  hrasiliensis 
are  still  being  evolved  and  improved,  and  no  one  with  experience 
of  its  planting  will  contend  that  the  present  methods  can  be 
looked  upon  as  final  or  perfect.  Mr.  Johnson's  book  is  a  careful 
compilation  of  the  observations  and  experiments  carried  on  in  the 
East  Indies,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  statistics  which 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  volume  sliould  be  out  of  date  or 
obsolete.  Thus  the  acreage  for  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  given 
as  150,000,  when  the  official  report  for  1907  published  early  in 
1908  shows  that  the  acreage  was  then  sixty  per  cent,  greater,  i.e. 
241,000.  The  work  will  be  of  use  to  those  considering  the 
question  of  embarking  in  the  rubber  industry,  but  tlie  estimates 
given  as  to  tlie  cost  of  opening  and  maintaining  land  in  the  East 
are  misleading,  as  they  are  some  years  old  and  the  figures  as  to 
rent  and  other  charges  are  inaccurate,  the  rents  per  acre  in  Mr. 
Arden's  estimate  for  the  Malay  States  being  now  four  times  the 
amount  given  tliere.  The  book  is  intended  for  the  planter  or 
the  investor,  and  the  scientific  portion  of  the  l)Ook  does  not  bulk 
largely,  but  there  is  information  of  an  interesting  character  in 
relation  to  the  relative  growth  of  the  Ilevca  in  the  Indo-Malayan 
region,  in  Africa,  and  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. — J.  B.  C. 

Mr.  Quaritch  has  publislied  in  a  very  handsome  folio  volume 
(price  one  guinea  net)  forty-one  views  of  Warleij  Garden  in  Spring 
and  Summer,  by  Miss  Ellen  Willmott,  of  Warley  Place,  whose 
name  is  perhaps  more  familiar  to  horticulturists  than  to  botanists, 
although  the  latter  are  indebted  to  lier  for  a  number  of  rare 
and  interesting  plants  which  she  lias  been  the  first  to  intro- 
duce to  cultivation.  Tlie  pictures,  beautiful  in  themselves,  are 
admirably  reproduced,  and  by  their  size  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
scenes  tliey  depict  and  of  the  plants  they  represent  tiian  is  usual 
in  l)ooks  containing  views  of  gardens.  There  is  no  text  beyond 
the  dedication — "To  My  Sister" — and  table  of  contents,  but  the 
illustrations  need  no  explanation. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Department  of  Botany,  Britisli  Museum, 
caused  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Britten,  lias  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Herbert  P.  Wenham.  Mr.  Wenhani,  who  has 
been  in  the  service  of  the  General  Post  Office  since  1903,  left 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1900,  and  graduated  B.Sc.  of  London 
in  1908. 
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(Plate  502.) 

(Concluded  from  v.  8.) 

Q.  Bobur  would  appear  to  be  the  only  Oak  stocked  by  British 
nurserymen;  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes  (Gard.  Chron.  1900,  ii.  295) 
states  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  seeds  from  them  of  Q.  sessili- 
flora.  This  is  curious  ;  for,  as  has  been  shown,  this  Oak  is  very 
abundant  in  certain  localities,  and  in  some  seasons  produces  ripe 
acorns  in  abundance.  The  Oak  found  in  British  plantations  is, 
in  my  experience,  invariably  Q.  Rohnr;  and  this  is  the  case  even 
in  localities  which,  on  account  of  the  shallow  soil,  are  most 
unsuited  for  its  growth.  Sir  H.  Maxwell  {op.cit.,  342)  refers  to 
"  the  incalculable  harm  wrought  of  late  years  in  Scottish  wood- 
lands by  planting  the  Pedunculate  instead  of  the  Sessile  Oak." 
Similarly,  on  the  shallow  soils  of  the  Millstone  Grit  and  Coal- 
measures  of  the  Pennines,  Q.  Bobur  is  occasionally  planted,  but 
it  is  not  a  success  there.  The  folly  of  planting  (J.  Bobur  at 
Chatsworth,  Derbyshire,  has  also  been  commented  on  {op.  cit., 
218,  where,  however,  the  geological  formation  is  erroneously  stated 
to  be  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  instead  of  the  Millstone  Grit). 
Whilst  Oaks  are  native  and  locally  abundant  on  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  in  certain  parts  of  England,  this  is  not  the  case  in  north 
Derljyshire.  In  the  woods  of  the  valley  and  the  tributary  valleys 
of  the  Wye,  for  example,  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  Oaks,  and  even 
these  appear  to  be  planted  specimens.  This  is  all  the  more 
remarkable,  as  many  attempts  have  been  and  are  still  being  made 
to  introduce  the  tree  into  the  plantations  of  this  particular  locality. 
On  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  the  Craven  District  of  York- 
shire, also,  Oaks  are  very  rare,  whilst  the  Ash  is  abundant  in  the 
natural  woods  and  scrubs. 

Q.  Bobur  as  a  native  tree  in  Britain  ascends  to  about  880  ft. 
(268  m.)  in  southern  England,  e.{/.,  in  west  Kent.  In  east  Cheshire, 
the  natural  Q.  Bobur  region  ceases  at  about  600  ft.  (188  m.) :  in 
west  Yorkshire,  it  does  not  attain  even  to  this  comparatively 
low  altitude.  In  plantations  on  the  Pennines,  the  tree  occurs  so 
high  as  1100  ft.  (335  m.) ;  but  it  is  not  successful  there,  where, 
however,  Q.  sessiliflora  is  indigenous.  At  altitudes  above  1000  ft. 
(302  m.)  on  the  Pennines,  the  only  successful  non-indigenous 
deciduous  trees  are  Acer  Pseudo-platanus  and  Fag  us  sijhaiica, 
both  of  which  are  cultivated  up  to  about  1600  ft.  (488  m.). 

It  has  been  stated  that  Q.  sessiliflora  is  characteristic  of  dry 
and  Q.  Bobur  of  wet  soils ;  but  my  observations  do  not  confirm 
this.  Q.  Bobur  is  dominant  in  woods  which  have  a  soil  so  wet  as 
to  support  extensive  stretches  of  moisture-loving  plants  like  Carex 
pendula,  Lychnis  Flos-cuculi,  Spircea  Ulmaria,  and  Epilobium 
hirsutuvi;  whilst  other  woods  dominated  by  Q.  Bobur  possess 
ground  species  so  characteristic  of  dry  soils  as  Pteris  aquilina, 
Journal  of  Botany. — Vol.  48.      [February,  1910.]       d 
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Holcus  mollis,  Carex  inlulifera,  and  Bumex  Acetosella.  Simi- 
larly, some  woods  dominated  by  Q.  sessiliflora  are  so  wet  as 
to  permit  the  great  abundance  of  Equisetiim  sylvaticum,  Viola 
jxilustris,  Sphagnum  spp.,  and  Polytrichum  commune;  whilst 
other  woods  dominated  by  this  species  of  Oak  are  dry  enough  to 
allow  of  extensive  sheets  of  Pteris,  Agrostis  vulgaris,  Aira  flexuosa, 
and  Galium  saxatile. 

The  grounds  on  which  Q.  Bohur  and  Q.  sessiliflora  are 
regarded  as  distinct  species  may  be  summarized  here.  In  its 
reSexed  leaf-auricles  Q.  Bohur  possesses  a  positive  character 
which  is  almost  unique  in  the  genus.  In  its  absence  of  multiple 
hairs  Q.  Bohur  is  also  exceptional,  as  such  hairs  are  present  in 
the  great  majority  of  Oaks.  These  and  other  characters  are  con- 
stant, and  come  true  from  seed.  Lastly,  the  habitats  of  Q.  Bohur 
and  of  Q.  sessiliflora  are  very  different,  and  in  many  districts 
mutually  exclusive.  It  therefore  seems  unreasonable  to  unite  the 
two  plants  under  one  specific  name. 

III.  QuERCus  RoBUR  X  SESSILIFLORA  (scc  Plate  502). 

Whilst  several  of  the  earlier  writers  on  British  Oaks  had  not 
overlooked  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  hybrids  in  this 
country,  none  had  any  positive  evidence  to  offer,  and  most  decided 
against  the  probability  of  their  occurrence.  Recently  Mr.  Henry 
(1907)  has  stated  that  hybrids  of  Oaks  "  seem  to  be  rare  in  the 
wild  state  in  England";  and  Mr.  Druce,  as  already  stated,  puts 
the  hybrid  in  his  list.  Neither  Mr.  Henry  nor  Mr.  Druce,  how- 
ever, gives  a  definite  record,  and  thus  the  first  record  seems  to  be 
that  in  The  Naturalist  for  March,  1909  (p.  113).  The  hybrid  Oak 
has  recently  lieen  observed  in  the  following  Watsonian  vice- 
counties  : — East  Cornwall  (A.  G.  Tansley),  South  Hants  (W.  M. 
Rankin !),  East  Kent,  West  Kent,  East  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Bed- 
ford, Hereford  (A.  G.  T.  !),  Worcester  (A.  G.  T.  !),  Chester,  South 
Lancaster,  West  Lancaster,  North-east  Yorkshire  (W.  G.  Smith  !), 
South-west  Yorkshire,  Mid-west  Yorkshire  (W.  M.  R. !),  and 
Westmoreland.  Herbarium  specimens  indicate  its  occurrence 
also  in  Brecon  and  West  Pertli  (Herb.  Mus.  Brit !),  Dumbarton 
(Herb.  Kew  !),  Sussex  and  Derbyshire  (Herb.  Druce  !).  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  hybrid  will  be  found  in  several  additional 
districts,  wherever,  in  fact,  a  Q.  Bohur  region  adjoins  a  Q.  sessili- 
flora region,  and  wherever  both  species  grow  in  natural  or  semi- 
natural  woods,  as  occasionally  happens  on  deep,  dry  soils. 

In  the  Plantce  Europea  of  Richter  &  Giirke  (ii.  58,  1897)  tlie 
hybrid  is  recorded  from  France,  Germany,  Tyrol,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Transylvania,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Russia. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  described  hairy  varieties  and  closely 
allied  species  of  (J.  Bohur  may  prove  to  be  hybrids  of  Q.  Bohur 
with  allied  hairy  species,  such  as  Q.  sessiliflora  and  Q.  lamujiiiosa. 

The  plant  is  named  Q.  intermedia  Boenn.  non  D.  Don  by  Mr. 
Henry  and  Mr.  Druce :  the  hybrid  certainly  appears  to  be  Boen- 
ninghausen's  plant ;  but  this  name,  judging  from  the  synonymy 
given  by  Giirke  (/.  c.)  as  follows,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  earliest : — 
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Q.  rosacea  Bechst.  in  Sylvan.  67  (1813). 

Q.  hijhrida  Bechst.  in  Sylvan.  63  (1816),  non  Brot. 

Q.  intermedia  Boenn.  in  Eeichenb.  Fl.  Germ.  Exc.  177  (1830). 

Q.  brevipes  Heuff.  in  Wachtel  Zeitschr.  i.  99  (1850). 

Q.  pedunculata  var.  pseudo-sessilis    Schur.    in    Oesterr.    Bot. 
Zeitschr.  vii.  9  (1857). 

Q.  pseiido-sessiUs  Schur.  Enum.  PI.  Transilv.  608  (1866). 

Q.  hungarica  Kit.  in  Linnaea,  xxxii.  353  (1863),  7io7i  Hubeny. 

Q.  Csatoi  Borb.  in  Mag.  Nov.  Lap.  x.  133  (1886). 

Q.  erioneura  Borb.  in  Deutsch.  Bot.  Monatschr.  v.  16-4  (1887). 

Q.  superlata  Borb.  /.  c. 

Focke  (1881)  gives  an  additional  name — Q.  ambigua  Kit.  ;  but 
Gilrke  refers  this  to  Q.  Eobur  x  lanuginosa. 

The  hybrid  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  both 
multiple  hairs  (Plate  502)  and  reflexed  auricles  (Plate  502)  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaf.  Both  the  petioles  and  the  peduncles  are 
long.  Some  of  the  larger  veins  run  to  the  bases  of  the  sinuses,  but 
the  general  appearance  of  the  lobing  and  venation  is  that  of  Q.  ses- 
siliflora.  As  stated  by  Focke  (1881),  its  pollen  is  normal  and  its 
seeds  fertile.  Ripe  seeds  from  hybrid  trees  germinate  freely  and 
well,  and  this  indeed  applies  to  Quercus  hybrids  in  general.  Suffi- 
cient specimens  have  not  been  critically  examined  to  permit  a  full 
account  of  its  variations  being  given,  but  the  occurrence  of  marked 
forms  or  varieties  in  its  putative  parents  obviously  suggests  that 
the  hybrid  also  will  prove  to  be  a  variable  plant.  Add  to  this 
the  great  probability  that  its  characters  will  segregate  indepen- 
dently, as  in  well-established  cases  of  di-hybridism,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  referring  certain  critical  specimens  of  Oaks  to  one  of  the 
three  preceding  forms  will  be  manifest.  Judging  from  recent  and 
careful  work  on  plant-breeding,  there  seems  every  probability  that 
the  reciprocal  parental  crosses  will  possess  identical  characters. 
As  in  the  case  of  many  other  natural  hybrids,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Hybrid  Oak  is  not  only  self-fertile  and  capable  of  successful 
cross-pollination  by  other  hybrids  like  itself,  but  also  of  being 
fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  either  parent.  Thus  arise  forms 
which,  owing  to  the  independent  segregation  of  the  diagnostic 
characters  of  the  parents,  are  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible 
to  determine." 

The  distribution  of  this  tree  is  in  accord  with  its  presumed 
hybrid  origin.  From  Europe,  it  is  only  recorded  from  countries  in 
which  both  Q.  Bobur  and  Q.  sessiliflora  are  known  to  occur  :  in 
Britain  it  has  only  been  observed  in  those  localities  where  both 
occur  in  close  propinquity.  It  has  been  found  in  every  such 
British  district  wliich  has  been  carefully  searched ;  whilst  careful 
observation  in  those  woods  where  only  one  or  other  species  occurs 
has  failed  to  reveal  it.  It  is  interesting  to  add  that  it  was  the 
discovery  of  the  Hybrid  Oak  in  a  wood  in  the  west  of  Cambridge- 


*  Interesting  accounts  of  recent  work  on  plant-breeding,  from  the  puint  of 
view  here  indicated,  will  be  found  in  Funuett's  MendeUsm,  and  in  Lock's 
Variation,  Heredity,  and  Evolution  (2nd  ed.). 
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shire  that  led  to  the  finding,  in  the  same  wood,  of  numerous  plants 
of  both  Q.  E-ohiir  and  Q.  sessiliflora,  which  latter  species  had  not 
previously  been  recorded  for  this  county.  It  is  certain  that  the 
hitherto  unsuspected  occurrence,  the  widespread  distribution,  and 
the  local  abundance  of  the  Hybrid  Oak  in  Britain  has  been 
responsible  for  some  of  the  confusion  which  botanists  and  foresters 
have  manifested  in  the  past  with  regard  to  the  distinctness  of  the 
two  native  species. 

Q.  Bobur  and  Q.  sessiliflora  have  been  said  to  flower  at  slightly 
different  times,  thus  rendering  the  occurrence  of  hybrids  highly 
improbable.  Judging  from  observations  made  in  the  spring  of 
last  year  on  plants  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Cambridge,  it  would 
appear  that  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  On  May  9th  the 
stigmas  of  both  Q.  Bobur  and  Q.  sessiliflora  were  ripe,  but  the 
anthers  had  not  burst.  On  May  10th  (although  the  night  had  been 
frosty)  many  anthers  of  the  latter  species,  but  only  a  few  of  those 
of  the  former,  had  burst.  Q.  lanuginosa  was  more  backward,  and 
Q.  Cerris  still  more  so.  The  opening  of  the  stamens  of  Q.  sessili- 
flora and  Q.  Bobur  continued  simultaneously  for  a  fortnight,  being 
delayed  by  cold  weather.  Many  stamens  of  both  species  were 
killed  by  the  cold ;  but  the  stigmas  appeared  to  suffer  very  little. 

What  importance  the  Hybrid  Oak  may  have  as  regards  arbori- 
culture and  sylviculture  remains,  of  course,  to  be  proved  ;  but,  as 
hybrids  of  this  and  other  genera  of  trees  are  said  by  Focke 
(ojJ.  cit.)  and  others  to  be  more  valuable  from  some  points  of  view 
than  the  parent  forms,  it  may  be  worth  while  for  foresters  to  make 
careful  observations  and  experiments  with  regard  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  natural  and  fertile  Hybrid  Oak  which  occurs  in  some 
of  the  woodlands  of  this  country. 

IV.    QUERCUS   LANUGINOSA. 

QuERCUS  LANUGINOSA  Thuillcr,  Fl.  Env.  Paris,  ed.  2,  502  (1799). 

Q.  pubescens  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  iv.  450  (1805). 

Q.  Bobur  subsp.  sessiliflora  var.  lanuginosa  DC.  Prodr.  xvi.  2, 
10  (1864). 

This  plant,  which  is  characteristic  of  certain  districts,  chiefly 
limestone  ones,  in  south  and  south-central  Europe,  has  been  re- 
coi'ded  by  a  few  authors,  though  probably  erroneously,  as  occurr- 
ing in  England.  Tbese  have  perhaps  been  misled  by  the  erroneous 
reference  by  Hull  and  others  of  Smith's  var.  /i  of  Q.  sessiliflora  to 
Q.  imbescens  Willd.  {  =  Q.  lanuginosa);  and  it  is  possible,  too,  that 
some  of  the  forms  of  Q.  sessiliflora  with  very  hairy  leaves  have 
been  responsible  for  some  of  the  records.  As,  however,  there  is 
just  a  possibility  tliat  the  true  plant,  in  one  of  its  less  hairy  forms, 
occurs  in  the  south  of  England,  it  is  well  to  give  its  more  impor- 
tant characters. 

Q.  lanuginosa  differs  from  Q.  sessiliflora,  to  which  it  is  closely 
related,  in  possessing  young  twigs  and  petioles  which  are  densely 
hairy.  The  hairs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  are  also  longer, 
more  numerous,  and  much  more  conspicuous  than  in  most  forms 
of  Q.  sessiliflora.    The  bud-scales  are  pubescent  all  over  the  general 
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outer  surface.  The  leaf-petioles  are  very  long ;  and  the  lobes  of 
the  leaf,  in  some  forms,  are  so  much  out  of  general  leaf-plane  as 
to  give  the  leaf  a  very  wavy  margin.  The  fruit  is  usually  sessile 
or  subsessile ;  but,  as  in  Q.  sessilijloixi,  peduncled  forms  occur. 

The  tree  is  not  cultivated  for  timber ;  and  in  England,  even  in 
the  south,  it  is  very  rare  as  a  planted  tree  in  parklands.  There 
is  a  specimen  from  Norfolk  in  Smith's  herbarium,  but  whether  or 
not  from  a  planted  tree  is  not  stated.  The  plant  is  said  to 
hybridize  with  both  Q.  sessilifiora  and  Q.  Bobuy. 

V.  QuERCus  Cerris. 

QuERCus  Cerris  L.  Sp.  PI.  997  (1753). 
Q.  echinata  Salisb.  Prodr.  393  (1796). 

The  Turkey  Oak,  native  in  Central  and  South  Europe  and  in 
the  Orient,  is  frequently  planted  in  this  country,  usually  as  an 
ornamental  tree  in  parklands,  but  occasionally  in  woods.  Earely, 
as  in  the  west  of  Cambridgeshire,  it  produces  ripe  seeds,  and 
seedlings  spring  up  spontaneously  in  great  abundance.  It  is, 
therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  British  Flora,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  naturalized  alien.  Such  plants  are  loosely  termed 
"denizens"  by  many  writers  of  county  and  local  floras;  but 
Watson,  who  defined  the  standard  terms  used  to  designate  the 
rank  or  citizenship  of  British  plants,  reserved  the  term  "denizen  " 
for  a  species  which,  whilst  "  maintaining  its  habitats  as  a  native 
species,  without  the  direct  aid  of  man,"  is  only  "  liable  to  some 
suspicion  of  having  been  originally  introduced  by  human  agency." 
On  the  other  hand,  a  species  which  is  "  certainly  or  very  probably 
of  foreign  origin,"  whether  established  or  not,  he  termed  an 
"alien"  (Watson,  1868).  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  Turkey  Oak 
should  be  termed  an  alien  and  not  a  denizen,  in  the  Watsonian 
sense ;  and,  as  it  springs  up  spontaneously  from  self-sown  seed,  it 
is  a  naturalized  alien.  As  it  may  be  met  with  in  all  stages  of 
development  in  semi-natural  woodlands,  a  short  statement  of  its 
chief  characters  is  given. 

The  cupule  possesses  long  filamentous  scales,  which  give  to 
the  fruit  the  so-called  "  mossy  "  appearance.  The  acorns,  which 
are  sessile,  take  two  years  to  mature ;  so  that  acorns,  in  some  stage 
or  other,  may  always  be  found  on  a  fertile  tree.  The  leaves  are 
very  dark  green  in  colour,  and  have  generally  narrow  and  acute 
lobes.  Multiple  hairs  are  conspicuous :  the  petioles  are  long ;  and 
the  buds,  particularly  the  terminal  ones,  have  long  filamentous 
outer  scales.  In  this  country,  the  tree  thrives  on  dry  sandy  soils, 
but  the  timber  is  of  little  value.  Q.  Cerris  is  said  to  hybridize 
with  Q.  sessiliflora  and  with  (J.  lanuginosa. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  Oak  other  than  the  foregoing  are  ever 
met  with  in  the  woods  of  this  country.  Q.  Ilex,  the  Evergreen 
Oak,  is  frequently  planted  in  parklands  and  ornamental  grounds 
in  the  south  of  England ;  and  Mr.  Druce  includes  this  species  in 
his  very  catholic  list. 

Of  the  three  Oaks — Q.  lanuginosa,  Q.  sessiliflora,  and  Q.  Ttohur 
■ — united  by  De  Candolle  into  one  aggregate  species,  it  seems  likely 
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that  Q.  lanuginosa  is  the  most  primitive,  as  it  conforms  most 
nearly  with  the  forms  met  with  in  Tertiary  strata.  It  may  be 
that  Q.  sessiliflora,  which  is  more  closely  allied  to  Q.  lanuginosa 
than  is  Q.  Robur,  arose  from  Q.  lanuginosa  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date ;  and  that  Q.  Bobur,  in  its  tm-n,  sprang  from  Q.  sessili- 
flora. The  distribution  of  Q.  lanuginosa  suggests  that  it  may  be 
a  pre-glacial  species.  Perhaps  during  the  time  of  floral  strain  and 
stress  which  followed  the  retreat  of  the  ice,  Q.  sessiliflora  branched 
off  as  a  semiglabrous  mutant  of  Q.  lanuginosa,  and  Q.  Bobur 
as  a  glabrous  mutant  of  Q.  sessiliflora.  The  floral  battle 
fought  out  between  the  two  species  {Q.  sessiliflora  and  Q.  Bobur) 
resulted  in  the  latter  and  more  glabrous  species  becoming  adapted 
to  life  in  the  deeper  soils  of  the  genial  lowlands,  whilst  Q.  sessili- 
flora became  adapted  to  the  shallower  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
non-calcareous  soils  of  the  bleaker  and  colder  uplands.  Some 
of  the  variations  of  Q.  Bobur  and  Q.  sessiliflora,  such  as  the 
subspherical  acorns  of  one  form  of  Q.  sessiliflora,  appear  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  discontinuous  variations.  Other  variations, 
however,  such  as  those  connected  with  the  length  of  the 
peduncle,  appear  to  be,  to  some  extent  at  least,  fluctuating 
variations,  the  extreme  forms  of  which,  however,  are  very  well 
marked.  Some  of  the  characters,  such  as  the  greater  hairiness  of 
some  forms  of  Q.  sessiliflora,  resulting  from  these  mutations  and 
variations,  are  almost  certainly  of  some  advantage  to  their  posses- 
sors ;  whilst  other  characters,  such  as  the  leaf-auricles  of  Q.  Bobnr, 
and  the  subspherical  shape  of  the  acorns  of  one  of  the  varieties 
of  Q.  sessiliflora  appear  to  offer  no  demonstrable  advantage  what- 
ever to  the  individuals  possessing  them. 

Key  to  the  British  Oaks. 
The  following  key  will  be  useful  in  determining  the  species  of 
Oak  likely  to  be  met  with  in  the  natural  or  semi-natural  woods  of 
the  British  Isles : — 

A. — Fruit  taking  two  summer  seasons  to  ma- 
ture.    Cupules  "  mossy."     Terminal  buds 
w^ith  many  long  filamentous  scales.    Leaves 
with  multiple  hairs.  .         .         .         .         .  \.  Q.  Ccrris. 

B. — Fruit  ripening  in  a  single  season.     Cupules 
not  "mossy."     Leaves  glabrous  or  not. 
{a)  Leaves  with   multple   hairs   on    the 
under  surface,  without  auricles, 
a.    Young  twigs,  petioles,  bud-scales, 

and  leaves  with  multiple  hairs. 

p.  Young  twigs  and  petioles  glabrous 

or  almost  glal)rous.     Leaves  with 

multiple   liairs,   wliich,    liowever, 

may  be  very  small. 

{b)  Leaves  bi-auriculate.     Multiple  hairs 

absent.     ...... 

(c)  Leaves  bi-auriculate.     Multiple  hairs 

present.      .         .         .         .  o.  Q.  Bobur  x  sessili flora. 


2. 

Q. 

lanuginosa. 

3. 

Q. 

sessiliflora. 

4. 

Q- 

Bobur. 
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Summary. 

1.  Tlicre  are  two  species  of  Oak,  Q.  Bobur  and  Q.  sessiliflora, 
native  to  the  British  Isles. 

2.  As  a  native  tree,  Q.  Bobur  occurs  ahundantly  on  the 
following  soils  : — (a)  non-calcareous  :  deep  gravels,  sands,  and 
clays ;  (b)  calcareous  :  deep  marls,  and  on  shallow  marls  over 
limestone  and  (most  rarely)  chalk,  and  on  fen  peat. 

3.  As  a  native  tree,  Q.  sessiliflora  occurs  abundantly  on  shallow 
non-calcareous  soils,  less  frequently  on  shallow  calcareous  soils, 
and  locally  on  deep  dry  sandy  soils. 

4.  Each  species  is  sometimes  dominant  in  wet  woods,  and 
sometimes  in  dry  woods. 

5.  The  altitudinal  limit  of  Q.  Bobur  in  the  south  of  England  is 
about  880  ft.  (268  m.),  and  about  600  ft.  (182  m.)  in  the  north  of 
England. 

6.  Q.  sessiliflora  is  dominant  in  woods  up  to  about  1000  ft. 
(302  m.)  on  hills  in  Britain,  especially  in  the  west  and  north. 
Above  that  altitude,  it  occurs  rarely  up  to  about  1200  ft.  (363  m.). 

7.  Q.  Bobur  and  Q.  sessiliflora  produce  a  natural  fertile  hybrid 
whose  occurrence  in  Britain  is  widespread. 

8.  Q.  lanuginosa  has  been  recorded  from  England ;  but  the 
records  are  of  an  extremely  questionable  nature. 

9.  Q.  Cerris  is  frequently  planted  in  England,  and  in  a  few 
cases  it  has  established  itself  from  self-sown  seeds. 

10.  The  difficulties  which  many  botanists  and  foresters  have 
hitherto  experienced  in  correctly  relating  the  native  British  Oaks 
are  attributable  to  the  following  causes  : — 

(a)  The   incorrect   descriptions    in   the   standard   works    of 

reference. 

(b)  The  failure  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  variation  in  the 

lengtlis  of  the  peduncle  and  petiole  of  both    Q.  Bobur 
and  Q.  sessiliflora. 

(c)  The  failure  to  realize  the  constancy  of   the  presence  of 

leaf-auricles  in  Q.  Bobur  and  of  multiple  hairs  in  Q.  sessi- 
liflora. 

(d)  The  hitherto  unsuspected  and  widespread  occurrence  of 

the  Hybrid  Oak  in  Britain, 
(c)  The  extremely  confused  state  of   the  synonymy  of  the 
species,  and  the  absence  of  type-specimens  in  herbaria. 


Explanation  of  Plate  502. 

Quercus  liohur  x  sessiliflora  (drawn  from  nature  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Hunnybun). 

1.  Flowering  branch.  2.  Young  leaf  (upper  surface).  3.  Mature  leaf  (lower 
surface).  4.  Mature  leaf  (upper  surface).  5.  Infructescence.  1-5,  ?  nat.  size. 
6.  Portion  of  leaf  (lower  surface),  x  5.  1  and  2  drawn  from  a  specimen 
gathered  in  May,  1909.  .3-6  from  specimen  gathered  October,  I'JUU.  All 
specimens  from  the  same  tree.  Specimens  from  the  same  tree  have  been 
sent  to  both  the  British  Exchange  Clubs  for  distribution.  The  lithograph  is 
reduced  from  the  original  drawing  (natural  size)  to  ;  natural  size. 
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NOTES     ON     THE  '  FLOEA     OF     FLINTSHIEE. 
By  a.  a.  Dallman,  F.C.S. 

During  the  past  two  years  I  have  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  vegetation  of  FUntshire.  In  this  period  I  have 
travelled  sonae  fifteen  hundred  miles  on  foot  alone  in  investi- 
gating the  fiora  of  the  county,  and  there  are  now  comparatively 
few  localities  in  Flintshire  which  have  not  been  visited.  Of  course 
much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
cryptogamic  portion  of  the  Hora,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
further  investigation  of  several  promising  localities  will  be  well 
repaid.  As  many  new  facts  have  come  to  light  it  may  be  well  to 
place  some  of  this  work  on  record,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
present  paper,  in  conjunction  with  the  two  previous  contributions 
pubhshed  in  this  Journal  for  1907  (pp.  138-153)  and  1908  (pp. 
187-196,  222-230),  will  go  far  towards  rescuing  this  much- 
neglected  county  from  its  position  of  botanical  oblivion. 

Last  August  and  September  I  spent  some  six  weeks  in  the 
county,  and  the  time  was  mainly  devoted  to  a  systematic  investi- 
gation of  the  flora.  Some  attention  was  also  paid  to  the  ecology, 
pollination,  and  insect  visitors  of  various  species.  These  aspects 
of  the  subject  may  perhaps  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  contribu- 
tion at  some  future  date.  In  the  present  paper  I  have  confined 
myself  mainly  to  the  systematic  botany  of  the  county.  The 
Cryptogamia,  Pteridophyta  excepted,  are  excluded  ;  some  notes 
and  records,  mainly  in  connection  with  Bryophyta  and  Lichenes, 
will  probably  form  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  paper. 

Notes  on  a  number  of  aliens  are  incorporated  with  the  present 
paper,  as  this  aspect  of  the  Flintshire  Flora  has  hitherto  received 
scant  attention.  Many  of  these  waifs  and  strays  are  of  course 
very  ephemeral,  but  it  is  perhaps  as  well  tliat  they  sliould  be 
noted.  As  an  instance  of  the  evanescence  of  many  of  tliese  plants, 
Ambrosia  arlemisifolia  may  be  cited.  In  1906  this  North  Ameri- 
can species  was  growing  in  considerable  quantity  about  the  ruined 
mill  behind  Greenfield  Abbey.  There  was  at  that  time  a  large 
patch  of  some  three  or  four  hundred  plants.  Last  August,  three 
years  later,  when  I  visited  this  spot  I  failed  to  find  a  single 
exarople.  On  the  other  liand,  aliens  are  sometimes  remarkably 
persistent  in  a  given  locality.  Lepidium  Draba  affords  a  case  in 
point.  Tliis  was  first  recorded  growing  by  the  Dee  shore  some 
sixty  years  ago  ;  it  is  now  quite  a  common  plant  in  various  places 
along  the  estuary  from  Saltney  to  Bagillt.  On  the  Dee  Embank- 
ment for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  so  north-west  of  the  Bettis- 
field  Colliery  it  is  the  predominant  plant.  Here  it  grows  in  large 
masses  in  the  interstices  of  the  stones  of  the  embankment  practi- 
cally to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  Further  on  where  the 
bare  stones  are  succeeded  by  a  layer  of  turf  the  Leindium  dis- 
appears. 

Flintshire  is  not  a  favourable  county  for  aliens  owing  to  the 
absence  of  large  industrial  centres  and  ports,  and  there  are  no 
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canals.  In  this  respect  it  compares  unfavourably  with  a  district 
like  South  Lancashire.  The  quays  and  adjacent  ground  at  Mostyn 
and  Connah's  Quay  have  yielded  a  nvunber  of  examples  which  in 
many  cases  have  been  introduced  with  iron  ore,  or  sometimes  it 
may  be  witli  coal.  A  good  deal  of  timber  is  also  imported  here, 
but,  though  a  possible  medium  for  the  introduction  of  alien 
plants,  I  have  not  so  far  observed  any  species  which  I  consider  to 
have  originated  in  this  way.  In  many  cases  the  railways  are 
responsible  for  the  introduction  or  extension,  sometimes  both,  of 
various  aliens.  Examples  of  this  type  are  Linaria  minor, 
Senecio  viscosus,  Epilobinm  augnstifoUion,  Diplotaxis  muralis, 
various  species  of  Melilotus,  &g.  Sometimes  the  railway  may  be 
responsible  for  extending  the  range  of  a  more  or  less  local  species 
which  is  indigenous  to  the  county,  e.  g.  Silene  nutans.  The 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dee  Oil  Works  at  Saltney  is  de- 
serving of  attention,  and  will  doubtless  yield  some  additions  to 
the  alien  list. 

I  have  been  favoured  with  considerable  information  and  assist- 
ance of  various  kinds  from  several  friends.  In  this  connection  I 
have  to  thank  Mrs.  Macdonald  (Cwm),  Mrs.  New  (Mollington), 
and  the  Misses  Payne  and  Miss  F.  M.  Thomas,  of  Chester ;  also 
the  Rev.  W.  Wright  Mason,  B.A.  (Bootle),  Dr.  H.  Drinkwater, 
F.E.S.  (Wrexham),  Messrs.  E.  H.  Day  (Cwm),  A.  Newstead 
(Chester),  and  J.  A.  Wheldon,  F.L.S.  (Liverpool).  To  Miss 
Thomas  I  am  under  special  obligations.  I  have  also  to  thank 
Mr.  E.  E.  Lowe,  F.L.S.,  of  the  Leicester  Museum,  for  aid  in  the 
identification  of  various  insect  visitors,  Diptera  in  particular. 
Owing  to  an  oversight  a  number  of  conjoint  records  of  Mrs.  New 
and  the  Misses  Payne  in  my  second  paper  (1908)  were  ascribed 
solely  to  the  latter  ;  the  following  which  were  credited  to  the 
Misses  Payne  are  due  to  Mrs.  New  : — Viola  odorata.  Silene  lati- 
folia,  Hijiiericiun  qiuulranguliun,  Melilotus  altissima,  Cichorium 
Intybus,  and  Chenopodium  rubnnn.  I  have  seen  most  of  the 
plants  in  the  localities  to  which  Mr.  Day's  name  is  attached. 

The  herbaria  of  two  former  Chester  botanists.  Miss  E. 
Potts  {Herb.  Potts)  and  the  Eev.  James  Harris  {Herb.  Harris), 
which  are  preserved  at  the  Grosvenor  Museum,  Chester,  contain  a 
number  of  Flintshire  plants,  and  I  have  included  the  more  note- 
worthy of  these  records  in  the  present  paper.  Miss  Thomas 
called  my  attention  to  an  old  Botanists'  Manual  in  the  library  of 
the  Chester  Society  of  Natural  Science.  This  little  book — anony- 
mous and  undated — appears  to  have  been  a  forerunner  of  the 
London  Catalogue.  It  w-as  formerly  the  property  of  Miss  Potts, 
and  bears  her  name  and  the  date,  July  1838,  on  the  cover.  It 
seems  to  have  served  as  a  catalogue  of  the  herbarium,  but  amongst 
the  localities  which  are  entered  in  Miss  Potts's  writing  opposite 
the  various  species  there  are  several  referring  to  Flintshire  which 
do  not  appear  to  be  represented  by  specimens.  Species  which 
are  additions  to  the  county  list  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

Clematis  Vitalba  L.  Hedge  on  left  of  road  just  outside 
Northop,  towards  Connah's  Quay ;  one  plant  in  hedge  on  north 
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side  of  road  near  Pontryffudd,  near  Bodfari ;  between  Mostyn 
Quay  and  the  Station  (extension  of  previous  record);  hedge  by 
Henblas,  Tremeirchion  (garden  escape). 

Thalictrum  minus  L.  a  collinum  WaUr.  Craig  Fawr,  Meliden, 
Day  cC-  A.  A.D. 

Pumunculus  Drouetii  F.  Schultz.  Frequent  in  the  Clwy^d  from 
Ehuddlan  to  Pontryffudd. — B.  Lenormandi  F.  Schultz.  By  little 
pool  on  north  side  of  Cwm  Mountain,  Day  ;  Caergwrle,  Mason 
(sp.) ;  swamp  between  Gwern  and  Talwrn  Glas,  south-west  of 
Llanfynydd ;  Hope  Mountain  ;  above  a  farm  called  Coventry, 
south-west  of  Cilcain,  at  850  ft.  —  B.  sceleratus  L.  Sealand,  Neiv; 
ditches  near  Bretton,  Thomas.  Frequent  along  the  littoral  portion 
of  the  county,  extending  from  Ehyl  to  Sealand.  —  B.  parviflorus 
L.  Caergwrle,  May  13,  1869,  Herh.  Harris.  —  B.  Fkamniila  Li. 
var.  '■'■  pseudo-reptans  Syme.  Not  uncommon  in  swampy  situations 
in  the  hill  country. 

'■'■■Hellehorus  viridis  L.  By  Tu  Uchaf,  north  of  Cilcain,  May,  1909, 
Miss  F.Midcahy. —  ■■'H. foetidus  L.  Nant-y-Ffrwd  [i.e.  Nant-y- 
Ffi'ith] ,  near  Wrexham,  May,  1836,  Herb.  Potts.  This  may  be 
either  Flint  or  Denbigh,  as  the  county  boundary  runs  along  the 
north  side  of  this  valley. 

Aquilegia  vulgaris  L.  Hedgerow  in  lane  near  Pen-y-felin, 
near  Nannerch  ;  bank  of  lane  between  Llyn  Du  and  Pant,  near 
Caerwys  ;  by  a  cottage  below  Cilcain  Vicarage  (garden  escape) ; 
lane  near  Pant-Gwyn,  near  Ysceifiog ;  north  side  of  road  between 
Groesfaen  and  Bryn  Cloddiau,  near  Caerwys  ;  roadside  between 
Brynford  and  Holywell  (one  plant  only)  ;  hedgebank  about  two 
miles  from  Caerwys  on  road  north  of  '  Black  Lion  Inn  '  towards 
Babell. 

Berberis  vulgaris  L.  A  large  clump  at  corner  of  cart-track 
leading  up  to  back  of  Halkin  Hall ;  in  a  hedge  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road  (between  Nannerch  and  Caerwys)  a  little  past  the 
'Swan  Inn,'  towards  Ddol ;  one  bush  in  a  garden  liedge,  Graig, 
Tremeirchion ;  hedge  by  Saithfynnon  between  Whitford  and 
Holywell. 

■■'Castalia  alba  Wood.  In  a  small  pond  by  Lygan-y-Wern 
below  Pentre  Halkin  at  about  570  ft.  A  curiously  rare  plant 
in  Flint. 

'■'Papaver  somnifcrum  L.  Waste  ground  near  Mold  ;  a  weed 
among  oats  near  Glan-yr-afon,  near  Ehydymwyn  ;  a  weed  in  Mold 
Churchyard  ;  rubbisli  heap  by  Ehuddlan  Foundry  ;  waste  ground 
top  of  Caerwys  Hill ;  railway  embankment  south-east  of  Shot- 
wick. — P.  hyhridum  L.     Ehyl,  Herb.  Potts. 

Chelidonium  viajus  L.  The  flowers  are  devoid  of  honey,  and 
appear  to  be  homogamous.  A  large  patch  by  Celyn  Maly,  near 
Cilcain,  at  about  650  ft.  elevation,  was  frequently  visited  by  Platy- 
chirus  albimanns  Fab.,  Mydcea  urbana  L.,  M.  impunctata  Fall., 
and  Ascia  podagrica  Fab. 

Corydalis  lutea  DC.  Wall  of  farm  called  Tyddyn-y-cyll,  near 
Cwm ;  an  escape  on  wall  by  road  between  Greenfield  and  Holy- 
well. 
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Fiimaria  officinalis  L.  Rliyl,  Mascvi  ;  plentiful  in  a  cornfield, 
Marian,  near  Cwm  ;  Nannerch ;  between  Tyn-twU  and  Plas  Yw, 
near  Nannerch  ;  field  near  Afon  wen,  Caerwys. 

■■'Tiach'c nJa  sylvest ri s  Druce.  Island  in  Ehvy,  just  above  junction 
with  the  Clwyd,  Sept.  1909,  Daijd-  A.A.D. ;  banks  of  Chvyd  between 
St.  Asaph  and  Ehuddlan  ;  by  Clwyd  above  Pont-y-Cambwll.  —  li. 
2)ah(stris  Moench.  By  Clwyd  above  Pont-y-Cambwll ;  island  in 
Elwy  just  al)0ve  junction  with  the  Clwyd,  Day  iO  A.  A.  D.  ;  banks 
of  Clwyd  between  Ehuddlan  and  St.  Asaph. 

Arabis  hirsuta  Scop.  Moel  Findeg,  at  about  1000  ft. 
'''Sisymbrium  paivionicum  Jacq.  A  number  of  plants  along  the 
Ochr-y-Foel  road  just  above  Dyserth  Station  {Liverpool  Bot.  Soc, 
Field  Meeting,  July  3,  1909) ;  waste  ground  between  mouth  of 
Wepre  Brook  and  Connah's  Quay,  July  29, 1909  ;  about  the  wharf 
at  Connah's  Quay ;  a  single  plant  on  waste  ground  behind  west 
platform  of  Nannerch  Station,  August,  1909. 

■'Erysimum  cheiranthoides  L.  Two  plants  by  chemical  works 
near  mouth  of  Wepre  Brook,  July  29,  1909. 

'■'Camelina  sativa  Crantz.  Two  plants  by  the  quay  at  Connah's 
Quav,  July,  1909. 

-Brassica  Najms  L.  Rhyl,  1841,  Herb.  Potts  ;  Ehyl,  1909, 
Mason  (sp.),  1909  ;  railway  sidings.  North  Hendre  Lead  Mine,  near 
Ehydymwyn.  —  B.  nigra  Koch  {si)iapoides  Eoth).  Along  ditch 
by  lane  below  the  '  Marsh  Inn,'  Ehuddlan. 

Diplotaxis  muralis  DC.  Prestatyn  end  of  Ehyl  sandhills, 
Thomas  ;  Ehyl,  Mason  (sp.)  ;  scattered  among  cinders,  Sec,  in  the 
railway  track  of  the  sidings  about  the  North  Hendre  Lead  Mines, 
1909. 

■■'Neslia  ptanicidata  Des,v.  Several  plants  by  the  sidings  of  the 
North  Hendre  Lead  Mines,  August,  1909. 

Coronopus  procumbens  Gilib.  Eoadside  near  Mynachlog,  near 
Northop  ;  near  the  entrance  to  Ehuddlan  Station  ;  footpath  be- 
tween Ehyl  and  Ehuddlan. 

Lepidium  latifolium  L.  Ehyl,  1842,  Herb.  Potts. — L.  ruderale 
L.  By  lane  below  the  '  Marsh  Inn,'  Ehuddlan,  1909.  —  L.  Draba 
L.  Saltney,  New  ;  on  the  Cop  beyond  Saltney,  Thomas  (sp.)  ; 
Dee  Embankment,  abundant  in  the  crevices  of  the  stones  in 
several  places  between  Bagillt  and  Mostyn.  —  L.  heterophyllum 
Benth.  [Smithii  Hook.).  Eoadside  between  TyntwU  and  Plas 
Yw,  near  Nannerch,  at  750  ft;  roadside  above  Bryn  Goleu,  Cwm. 

Thlaspi  arvcnse  L.  A  weed  in  St.  Beuno's  Garden,  1908, 
Stapleton  (sp.). 

Cakile  maritima  Scop.  Shore  in  angle  between  Mostyn  Quay 
and  the  Station. 

■■'Baphanus  Baphanistrum  L.  A  weed  about  Foryd,  near  Ehyl ; 
waste  ground  between  mouth  of  Wepre  Brook  and  Connah's 
Quay ;  railway  sidings  by  the  North  Hendre  Lead  Mines  near 
Ehydymwyn. 

Beseda  lutea  L.  On  the  Cop  beyond  Saltney,  Thomas. — B. 
Lntcola  L.  Island  in  Elwy,  just  above  jimction  with  Clwyd,  Day  ; 
railway  embankment  south-east  of  Shotwick  ;  abundant  along  an 
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embankment  in  field  on  Cheshire  side  of  the  Dee,  north-west  of 
Hawarden  Bridge ;  Dee  Cop,  Saltney,  near  the  county  boundary ; 
Dyserth ;  Marian,  Cwm  ;  waste  ground  by  Bettisfield  Colhery, 
near  Bagillt ;  about  lead  works  in  the  Leet ;  Coed  Talon  ;  between 
Ehuddlan  and  Cwm  ;  along  the  Nant  Brook  above  Pont  Bleiddyn ; 
between  Tryddyn  and  Coed  Talon  ;  Cwm  ;  waste  ground  between 
mouth  of  Wepre  Brook  and  Connah's  Quay ;  on  furnace  refuse 
and  alkali  waste  below  Pentre,  south-east  of  Flint ;  Llanfynydd ; 
aljout  the  Mostvn  Iron  Works  ;  about  the  lead  works,  Llannerch- 
y-mor.  Frequently  occurs  on  furnace  and  colliery  refuse  and 
alkali  waste,  and  appears  to  thrive  even  in  the  smokiest  situations. 
In  some  instances  this  plant  is  water-borne  :  such  is  evidently 
the  case  along  the  brook  above  Pont  Bleiddj'n,  and  on  the  islet  in 
the  Elwy.  As  the  minute  seeds  are  only  slightly  heavier  than 
water — their  relative  densitv  I  find  to  be  1-034 — when,  as  fre- 
quently  occurs,  they  happen  to  fall  into  runnnig  water,  they  are 
often  carried  a  considerable  distance.  When,  as  may  also  some- 
times happen,  the  fruits  become  detached  and  fall  into  running 
w'ater  they  will  travel  a  much  greater  distance.  Additional 
buoyancy  is  given  by  the  air  space  in  the  open  capsule,  and  from 
the  wrinkled  nature  of  the  fruit  the  contained  air  can  only  be  dis- 
lodged with  some  difficulty.  The  fruits  (with  enclosed  air)  have  a 
relative  density  of  0"34:3.  After  boiling  for  some  time  to  dislodge 
the  contained  air  the  capsules  were  found  to  have  a  relative  density 
of  1-142.  Out  of  a  handful  of  these  fruits  which  I  dropped  into 
the  Clwyd  at  one  point,  I  found  that  a  number  were  carried 
almost  a  mile  down  the  river.  At  this  distance  I  lost  sight  of 
them  owing  to  my  having  to  make  a  considerable  detour  in  order 
to  avoid  some  swampy  ground.  No  doubt  many  of  them  were 
carried  much  further. 

Viola  2^cilustris  L.  Swampy  ground  near  Gwern  ;  swampy 
ground  by  sti:eam  north-west  of  Pen-y-Cloddiau.  —  V.  odorata  L. 
Sealand,  Xeic  ;  near  Bretton,  Thomas ;  near  Tyn-twll,  south-east 
of  Penbedw  Hall,  near  Nannerch  (alt.  circa  520  ft.).  May,  1909, 
Miss  F.  M ideally  ;  hedgebank  on  Caerwys  Hill,  just  above  the 
Presbyterian  Church  ;  lane  above  Wal-goch,  near  Nannerch  ;  be- 
tween Llyn  Helyg  and  Caerwys ;  roadside  south  of  the  Work- 
house, St.  Asaph ;  near  Nannerch  Church,  towards  Waen  Dymarch  ; 
bank  by  roadside  between  Pontryffudd  and  Bodfari  Station ;  be- 
tween St.  Asaph  and  Cwm  ;  near  Rhyllon,  near  St.  Asapli.  —  V. 
hirta  L.  Pandy  Lane,  Dyserth,  Day;  roadside  near  Tyddyn 
Farm,  Llong ;  between  Afon  wen  and  Ddol ;  between  Caerwys 
and  Llyn  Helyg ;  Craig  Fawr,  INIeliden  ;  bank  by  road  about  a  mile 
south  of  Nannerch  Station. —  V.  arvensis  Murr.  var.  ■■'Lloydii  Jovd. 
Cornfield,  Marian,  Cwm  (fide  Wheldon). 

■•Dianthus  Caryophyllus  L.    Wall  between  Greenfield  and  Holy- 
well.    Probably  of  garden  origin. 

Saponaria  officinalis  L.  Rliyl,  Mason.  In  great  abundance 
on  the  island  in  the  Elwy,  just  above  the  junction  with  the 
Clwyd,  Day  &  A.  A.  D. 

Silcne  nutans  L.     Slopes  of  embankment  of  bridge  over  railway 
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north-west  of  Ty  newydcl  near  Ehyl,  Mason  (sp.).  No  doul)t  the 
railway  is  responsible  for  its  introduction  here  from  the  "  locus 
classicus  "  at  Talargoch  and  Meliden,  some  three  miles  distant. 

Cerastium  viscosum  L.  Attains  greatest  Flintshire  elevation 
on  Moel  Famniau,  where  it  grows  in  crevices  of  the  walls  about 
the  summit  of  the  Jubilee  Tower — the  highest  point  in  tlie  county 
—alt.  1840  ft. 

■' Stellar ia  apetala  Ucria  [Borceana  Jord.).  Between  Nannerch 
Church  and  the  railway  bridge,  1909.  —  S.  ncglccta  Weihe.  Lane 
close  to  '  Miners'  Arms,'  Meliden,  J.  B.  Parker  (sp.). — *S'.  nemorum 
L.  Mr.  Day  and  I  were  pleased  to  find  this  still  growing  about 
Rhyd-y-ddaudwr,  by  the  Clwyd  above  Ehuddlan,  in  September 
last.  This  confirms  Bingley's  record  of  more  than  a  centurv  ago 
(1804).  Ehyddlan,  August,  1842,  Herb.  Potts.  Appears  to  l)e 
scattered  along  the  Clwyd  here  and  there,  from  near  Ehuddlan  to 
Pontryffudd.  Sparingl}^  on  the  island  in  the  Elwy  just  above 
the  junction  with  the  Clwyd.  Pont-y-CambwU,  on  both  the  Flint 
and  Denbigh  sides  of  the  river  ;  wood  by  Clwyd,  Melyn-y-Green. 
Arenaria  verna  L.  Lead  mine  refuse  near  Gorsedd ;  about  the 
Hendre  Lead  Mine  nearEhydymwyn. — A.  leptoclados  Guss.  Eoad- 
side,  Marian,  Cwm  :  the  Leete. — A.  peploides  L.  Near  Ehyl, 
Mason ;  stone  embankment  of  railway  at  Flintshire  end  of  bridge, 
over  the  Clwyd  at  Foryd. 

Sagiua  maritima  Don.  Ehydlan  [i.e.  Ehuddlan] ,  very  fine. 
Herb.  Potts. 

Montia  fontana  a  '■^'niinor  All.  North  side  of  Cwm  Mountain, 
Daj/  ct'  A.  A.  D.  I  have  also  observed  this  in  a  number  of  other 
localities.     The  variety  /3  major  x\ll.  also  occurs. 

[/■'-Tamarix  gallica  L.      x\bout   the   Marine   Lake   near   Ehyl 
(planted).] 

Hypericum  Androscemum  L.  Hedge  by  lane  below  Plas-is-llan, 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Ehuddlan ;  bank  of  lane,  east  of 
where  it  crosses  the  stream,  above  Glyn  ganol,  near  Caerwys. — 
H.  quadramjulum  L.  Walwen  near  Lixwm  ;  between  Bryn  bella 
(Tremeirchion)  and  Pont-y-Cambwll. — H.  pulclirnm  L.  Wood 
fringing  lake  below  Ysceitiog  ;  lane  above  Tyn  twll,  near  Nannercli ; 
between  Gelli  Farm  and  the  railway,  near  Nannerch ;  between 
Lixwm  and  Ysceifiog;  wooded  hill  north  of  Moel  Findeg;  between 
Nannerch  Mill  and  the  village  ;  Cwm  ;  between  Waen  Dymarch 
and  Nannerch ;  road  from  Nannerch  towards  Llandyrnog. — H. 
kirsnlum  L.  Bank  by  road  about  half  a  mile  south-west  of  Llong 
Station ;  roadside  between  Pen  uchaf  and  Aelwyd  uchaf  (above 
Tremeirchion). — H.montanum  L.  Caerwys;  bank  byBwlch,  near 
Cwm  ;  between  Caerwys  and  Bryndu ;  Lixwm  :  between  Caerwys 
and  Llyn  Helyg  ;  about  valley  below  Ysceifiog ;  between  Lixwm 
and  Ysceifiog. 

Malva  moschata  L.  Roadside  between  Sarn  Mill  and  Afon 
wen  ;  between  Bodfari  and  Caerwys  ;  between  Tremeirchion  and 
Bodfari  ;  between  Mold  and  Llong;  Padeswood  ;  between  Cwm 
and  Ehuallt  ;  Hendre  near  Ehydymwyn ;  between  Ehos-esmor 
and  Northop  ;  between  Ehuallt  and  Tremeirchion  ;  between  Nan- 
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nerch  and  Rhydymwyn  ;  between  Leeswood  Hall  and  Broomfield 
Hall ;  on  limestone  rocks  by  the  lake  below  Ysceifiog. — M. 
sylvestris  L.  Bretton,  Thomas ;  Holywell ;  Llong ;  Bagillt ; 
Mostyn  Quay;  Rhuddlan ;  Flint  Castle;  Cwm ;  St.  Asaph; 
island  in  Blwy  above  junction  with  Clwyd,  Day ;  Glan-y-Morfa 
near  Bodelwyddan  ;  Flint ;  Connah's  Quay  ;  Tremeirchion  Caves  ; 
Rhyl;  Prestatyn;  Foryd  near  Rhyl. — ^I.  rotundifoUa  L.  Rhyl, 
Mason  ;  St.  Asaph  ;  Ysceifiog  ;  Cwm  ;  Rhuddlan ;  near  Caerwys  ; 
roadside  east  of  Bodfari ;  Northop. 

Linum  usitatissimum  L.  Waste  ground  by  railway,  north-east 
of  Mold  ;  several  plants  by  the  sidings,  St.  Asaph  Station. 

Geranium  j^haum  L.  A  patch  on  roadside  close  to  a  cottage 
called  Ty  Bedw  near  Bryngwyn  Villa,  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  Bodfari  Station. — G.  pratense  L.  This  is  a  rare  plant  in 
Flintshire,  and  I  was  pleased  to  rediscover  it  still  existing  (Sept. 
1909)  in  quantity  in  the  locality  given  by  Waring  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  Ixi.  (1772),  i.e.  "  In  the  field  which  is  next 
above  the  Bridge  called  Pont  Llong,  and  Ijetween  the  Rivers  Alen 
and  Terrig  in  this  township  of  Leeswood."  It  also  extends  from 
here  over  the  hedge-bank  into  the  road  leading  from  Leeswood 
Hall  to  Llong  Station.  Road  from  Cefn-y-Bedd  Station  to  Hope 
Mountain,  Drinkwater.  One  or  two  plants  in  lane  nearly  opposite 
Cwm  Church. — G.  pusillum  h.  Near  Rhyl  (Price),  Herb.  Potts; 
summit  of  Moel  Hiraddug,  Liverpool  Bot.  Soc.  ;  Craig  Fawr, 
Meliden ;  on  limestone  rocks  immediately  above  Tremeirchion 
Caves. — G.  columhinum  L.  Along  the  roadside  from  Bodfari 
Station  towards  Pontryf!'udd ;  in  quantity,  extending  for  some 
distance  along  lane  which  runs  above  and  almost  parallel  to  the 
Alyn  near  Ty  draw  Farm,  near  Mold ;  two  or  three  plants  only 
by  roadside  opposite  Bryn  Nannerch. — G.  dissectuvi  L.  Near 
Glan-y-morfa,  near  Bodelwyddan ;  laneside  between  Tyn  twll  and 
Plas  Yw  near  Nannerch,  alt.  780  ft. — G.  lucidum  L.  Wall  near 
Rhual,  near  Mold  ;  between  Caerwys  and  Byrn  du  ;  near  Nerquis  ; 
wall  at  Shop  Mynydd,  Hope  Mountain,  at  al^out  850  ft. — G. 
piyrenaiciwL  Burm.  fil.  Hedge-bank  by  Henblas,  Tremeirchion  ; 
roadside  l)etween  Mold  and  the  bridge  over  the  Alyn ;  plentiful 
along  roadside  between  Broomfield  Hall  and  Nerquis  ;  one  patch 
by  road  between  Leong  Station  and  Leeswood  Hall ;  roadside 
between  Pentre  Mill  and  Llong.  Flowers  on  the  roadside  be- 
tween Mold  and  Llong,  at  about  330  ft.  elevation,  were  being 
commonly  visited  (in  August)  by  Syrjjhus  rihesii,  L.,  and  another 
smaller  and  undetermined  species  of  Syrphus.  An  Aculeate 
{Hal ictus  ?)  was  also  observed  as  an  occasional  visitant. 

Erodium  maritimum  L'H6rit.  This  is  recorded  in  the  Botanists' 
Guldens  being  "plentifulabout  Flint  Castle."  In  the  Supplement 
to  Dickinson's  Flora  of  Liverpool  (1855)  it  is  stated  that  "  Dr. 
Wood  finds  it  growing  plentifully  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Dee 
at  Flint."  After  carefully  searching  tliis  uninviting  locality,  I  am 
convinced  that  E.  maritimum  must  have  long  become  extinct 
here.  The  ground  hereabouts  is  nowadays  quite  unsuited  to  the 
growth  of  such  a  plant,  and,  assuming  that  it  formerly  grew  here. 
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there  is  little  cloul)t  that  its  disappearance  is  correlated  with  the 
advent  of  the  alkali  works  which  all  hut  enclose  the  historic  ruin. 
Fortunately  the  plant  still  occurs  in  Flintshire  in  at  least  two 
stations. 

Euoni/miis  eiirojx^us  L.  In  a  limestone  gully  on  the  south  side 
of  Craig  Fawr,  Meliden,  at  about  400  ft.,  Dai/  d'  A.  A.  D.\  several 
l)ushes  on  the  top  of  the  stone  bank  by  road  l)y  Halkin  Hall  ;  one 
bush  by  some  elms  on  west  side  of  lonely  lane  above  the  Hawarden 
Waterworks  Company's  reservoir  on  the  north  slope  of  Moel 
Fammau  (alt.  circa  980  ft.) ;  in  the  dense  thicket  behind  the 
powder  house,  Hendre  Lime  Works  near  Khydymwyn,  and  one 
shrub  near  road  below  ;  on  steep  limestone  rocks  above  the  railway 
just  before  reaching  Hendre  Lime  Works. 

Bhamnus  catharticus  L.  In  the  thicket  behind  and  above  the 
powder  house,  Hendre  Lime  Works  near  Ehydymwyn.  I  only 
saw  one  bush,  but  doubtless  more  occur. 

Acer  campcstre  L.  In  quantity  in  hedgerows  below  a  farm 
called  Cerrig-llwydion  bach,  before  reaching  the  railway  bridge 
over  the  road,  nearing  Connah's  Quay  from  Northop  ;  hedge  on 
road  between  Saithfynnon  and  Golch,  between  Whitford  and 
Holywell ;  east  of  Ty-gwyn,  between  Ehuddlan  and  Cwm,  before 
coming  to  the  crossroads  ;  wood  by  road  between  St.  Asaph  and 
Bodelwyddan  ;  wood  south  of  Northop  ;  one  small  bush  in  hedge 
skirting  railway,  opposite  some  cottages  below  the  Golf  House 
near  Hawarden  Bridge  ;  hedge  by  road  immediately  south-west 
of  Kinnertonbridge  Farm  ;  one  example  in  lane  leading  from  the 
Cilcain  Eoad  to  the  Factory  Pool,  near  Mold  ;  Llanfynydd ;  be- 
tween Pont  Bleidd}^!  and  Pont-y-Bodkin ;  Ffrith  ;  wood  between 
Brynbella  (Tremeirchion)  and  Green  Bach  ;  hedgerow  between 
Mostyn  and  Tre  Mostyn. 

Genista  tinctoria  L.  Bank  by  roadside  l)etween  Pont-y- 
Cambwll  and  Green  Bach.  [This  also  occurs  l)y  the  roadside 
near  Low'er  Kinnerton  towards  Bretton,  but  the  station  is  just 
a  few  yards  beyond  the  Flint  boundary.] 

Cytisus  scoparius  Link.  On  island  in  Elwy  just  above  junc- 
tion with  Clwyd,  Day.  Bryn-goleu,  west  of  Nannerch,  ascending 
to  920  ft. ;  between  Waen  Dymarch  and  Nannerch  ;  by  lake  near 
Ysceifiog ;  racecourse  near  Pantasaph  ;  between  Bryngwyn  Villa 
and  Glynisaf ;  between  Caerwys  and  Bodfari ;  about  Nant-y-Ffrith 
Hall,  ascending  to  1050  ft. 

Ononis  repens  L.  Sealand,  Neio  ;  south  of  Pen-y-fford  near 
Brynford  ;  Haw^arden  Bridge ;  Dyserth  ;  Soughton  ;  near  Caerwys  ; 
by  lane  south  of  Padeswood  Station,  and  between  the  station  and 
the  pool. — 0.  spinosa  L.  Between  Cwm  and  Rhuddlan,  Day  ; 
Dee  Cop  about  Saltney  and  elsewhere ;  between  Pont-y-CamljwU 
and  Tremeirchion;  near  Rockcliff  Hall;  plentiful  along  coast 
between  Golftyn  and  Oakenholt  Cottage. 

■■'•Trigonella  ccerulea  Ser.     Several  plants  with  the  casuals  by 
railway  sidings.  North  Hendre  Lead  Mines,  Sept.  1909. 

■\Medicago  denticulata  Willd.     Three  plants  by  railway  sidings 
about  the  North  Hendre  Lead  Mines,  near  Ehydymwyn,  Sept.  1909. 
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Melilotus  altissima  Thuill.  Eailway  bank  near  Golf  Links 
[bet\Yeen  Shotwick  and  Hawarden  Bridge] ,  Neu- ;  abundant  about 
Mostyn  Quay,  especially  on  the  clay  bank  of  the  quay ;  waste 
ground  by  Bettisfield  Colliery ;  one  plant  only  by  Nannerch  Station, 
1909  ;  waste  ground  between  mouth  of  Wepre  Brook  and  Connah's 
Quay. —  ''M.  alba  Desr.  Waste  ground  between  mouth  of  Wepre 
Brook  and  Connah's  Quay,  1909. — M.  officinalis  Lam.  {arvensis 
Wallr.)  Eailway  sidings  by  North  Hendre  Lead  Mines  (one  plant 
only). — ■'M.  indica  All.     Growing  with  the  last  species. 

Trifolium  fracjifenim  L.  Sealand,  Xeic  ;  Dee  Cop. — T.  arvense 
Li.     About  Khyl  and  Prestatyn. 

Anthyllis  vulneraria  L.  Trelogan ;  lead  mine  refuse  below 
Gorsedd  ;  Brynford. 

Lotus  corniculatus  L.  /3  ''•■crassifolius  Pers.  Ehyl,  Mason ; 
Prestatyn. — '■■'L.  tenuis  Waldst.  &  Kit.  Golf  Links  near  Hawarden 
Bridge,  1909. — L.  ulicjinosus  Schk.  Marshy  ground  by  stream 
above  Caegwyn,  near  Tremeirchion ;  Moel-y-Parc,  at  650  ft.  ; 
between  Ehyd-y-Ceirw  and  Ehos  uchaf,  south  of  Tryddyn  ;  near 
Gwern  on  the  hills  above  Llanfynydd,  at  1120  ft. 

Vicia  hirsuta  Gray.  Between  Buckley  Junction  and  Kinnerton 
Station,  Thomas  ;  railway  embankment  between  Shotton  and  Con- 
nah's Quay;  roadside  between  Llong Station  and Leeswood Hall;  by 
railway  sidings  by  North  Hendre  Mines  near  Ehydymwyn  ;  waste 
ground  by  Mostyn  Iron  Works. — -V.  tetrasperma  Moench.  Ehyl, 
hason  ;  Pandy  Lane,  Dyserth,  Day  d  A.  A.  D.  ;  between  St.  Asaph 
and  Wigfair ;  plentiful  on  hedgebank  by  road  below  St.  Beuno's  Col- 
lege ;  field  near  Ty  celynn,  soutli  of  Cwm. — ■■'  V.  lutea  L.  Queensferry, 
Mr.  Shepherd,  Herb.  Potts.  Tliis  is  an  interesting  record,  and,  in 
view  of  the  former  occurrence  of  this  species  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Cheshire,  it  is  not  devoid  of  significance.  The  collector 
was  doul)tless  John  Shepherd  (1764-1836),  a  former  Curator  of  the 
Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens ;  this  fixes  the  date  as  some  time  prior 
to  1837.  Mr.  F.  M.  Webb  who  saw  V.  lutea  in  situ  on  the 
Cheshire  coast,  prior  to  the  station  being  destroyed  l)y  storms  in 
1863,  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  indigenous  here.  The  question 
is  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  Flora  of  Cheshire,  by  Lord  de 
Tabley,  who,  while  admitting  the  possibility  of  its  being  indigenous 
in  Cheshire,  is  more  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  casual ;  he  remarks 
that  "  between  the  coasts  of  Ayr  and  Somerset  there  is  no 
authentic  record  of  its  native  occurrence."  The  existence  of  this 
old  Flintshire  record,  with  which  Lord  de  Tabley  was  not 
acquainted,  strengthens  the  case  for  V.  lutea  having  been  a  native 
in  Cheshire.  Queensferry  is  only  some  eleven  miles  distant  from 
Caldy  (the  old  Cheshire  station),  and  both  localities  are  situated 
on  the  Dee  Estuary. 

■'■'LalJiyrus  Aphaca  L.  A  single  plant  with  other  casuals  by  the 
railway  siding  by  the  North  Hendre  Lead  Mines,  near  Ehydymwyn, 
Sept.  1909. 

Prunus  Padus  L.  Llanfynydd;  near  Hill  Farm,  Llong;  hedge- 
row, Glan-y-Afon  between  Eliydymwyn  and  Nannerch  ;  hedge  by 
some  cottages  between  railway  and  Alyn,  north-east  of  Mold  ; 
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hedges  by  roadside  between  Gwern-y-Marl  and  Northop ;  plenty 
in  hedgerow  south  of  Gwrychbedw  near  Nannerch  (extension  of  a 
former  record)  ;  lane  from  Cilcain  Eoad  to  Factory  Pool  near 
Mold ;  side  of  lane  near  Ty  Draw  Farm  near  Mold. 

■■'Spircta  salicifolia  L.  Near  Caerwys,  1909,  Payne. — S.  Fili- 
pendula  L.     Near  Caerwys,  1909,  Miss  Cummings. 

Biibus  dasyphijUus  Eogers.  Cwm  Wood  (tide  Wheldon). — 
B.  Selmeri  Lindeb.  Waen  Dymarch,  near  Nannerch. —  [R. 
saxatilis  L.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  can  be  retained  in 
the  Flintshire  list.  I  think  the  station  in  the  St.  Beuno's  Elora 
"  Top  of  Blackberry  Lane  "  {i.e.  lane  between  Aelwyd  uchaf  and 
Eock  Chapel)  is  a  very  unlikely  situation  for  the  Stone  Bramble. 
I  have  searched  this  locality  on  two  occasions  without  result.]  — 
B.  rusticaniis  Merc.  Frequent  along  the  littoral  portion  of  the 
county,  and  extends  some  distance  into  the  hill  country.  It 
occurs  at  about  700  ft.  on  Halkin  Mountain.  From  the  gregarious 
habit  and  somewhat  conspicuous  masses  of  blossom  the  flowers 
are  frequented  by  numerous  insects.  A  number  of  plants  grow- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  upland  lane  above  Penbedw  uchaf,  south- 
west of  Nannerch,  at  830  ft.,  were  visited  by  the  following  insects 
in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  on  a  sunny  afternoon  towards  the 
end  of  August: — Vanessa  urticoi  (occasional),  Pieris  brassicce 
(occasional),  Bombus  terrestris,  B.  muscorum  (both  frequent),  Ajiis 
mellifica,  Syrphus  ribesii  L.,  Lucilia  Casar. 

■'Potentilla  norvegica  L.  Several  plants  as  a  casual  on  waste 
ground  behind  the  west  platform  of  Nannerch  Station,  August, 
1909. — P.  palustris  Scop.  Small  pond  by  Hope  Exchange  Station, 
1909,  Drinkwatcr  ;  swamp  between  Gwern  and  Talwrn  glas  above 
Llanfynydd. 

Alcheniilla  arvensis  Scop.  Halkin  Mountain  at  820  ft. ;  road- 
side, south  of  Afon  Goch  ;  roadside  between  Nannerch  and  Llan- 
dyrnog. 

Poterium  Sanguisorba  L.  Moel  Findeg  ;  Halkin  Mountain. — 
P.  officinale  Gray.  In  considerable  amount  on  north  side  of 
railway  by  the  sidings  of  the  North  Hendre  Lead  Mine,  near 
Ehydymwyn,  Sept.  1909  ;  by  the  railway  crossing  north-west  of 
Nannerch  Station,  confined  to  the  north  side  of  the  railway. 

Bosa  tomentosa  Sm.  Frequent ;  ascends  to  880  ft.  on  Bryn 
Goleu  near  Nannerch. 

■Pyrus  torminalis  Ehrh.  A  single  tree  growing  on  rocky  side 
of  limestone  gully  on  south  side  of  Craig  Fawr,  Meliden,  at  about 
400  ft.,  Sept.  1909,  Day  cO  A.  A.  D.—P.  Aria  Ehrh.  ^  -mpicola 
Syme.  Limestone  rocks,  Craig  Fawr,  Meliden. — ■'P.  communis  L. 
One  tree  in  a  hedge  on  an  eminence  by  shore  below  Golftyn 
House,  near  Connah's  Quay,  July,  1909. 

Bibes  Grossularia  L.  Both  forms,  a  glandulosum  and  (i  Uva 
crispa,  are  frequent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  Flintshire,  as  in 
most  places,  this  is  largely  bird-sown.  The  blackbird  plays  an 
important  part  in  this  distribution ;  and  when  in  fruit  one  rarely 
passes  a  bush  without  disturbing  one  of  these  birds. — ''B.  alpinnm 
L.     In  hedge  by  footpath  skirting  wood  by  stream  close  to  Waen 
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Dymarch,  near  Nannerch,  Aug.  1909 ;  by  stream  by  road,  north- 
east of  Mold,  near  Rhydgaled. — B.  rubrum,  L.  Ysceifiog  ;  between 
Waen  and  Rhual,  near  Mold  ;  between  Nannerch  Station  and  the 
Police  Station.     Like  the  gooseberry  is  usually  bird-so^Yn. 

Sedum  album  L.  Extending  for  some  distance  along  wall  of 
Kinmel  Park  by  roadside,  about  one  and  quarter  miles  from 
Bodelwyddan  ;  on  a  garden  wall  between  Ehuddlan  and  Spital ; 
on  a  farmyard  wall,  Crugyn,  south-east  of  Ehuddlan. — S.  rejiexum 
L.  In  quantity  and  extending  some  distance  along  wall  by  the 
'  Blue  Lion,'  Cwm,  Day  ;  wall,  Holywell ;  wall  by  Banqueting 
House,  Ehuddlan,  Day  i&  A.A.D.;  wall,  Bodfari ;  wall  near  Ehual, 
near  Mold  ;  limestone  rock  by  roadside  south  of  Tremeirchion.  The 
flowers  are  often  visited  by  Ajns  melUfica  for  the  sake  of  the 
honey  which  is  secreted  by  the  small  hypogynous  scales. 

Sempcrvivum  tectorum  L.  Eoof  of  Pen-y-ucefn-chaf  near  New- 
market, Miss  L.  B.  Day  (sp.)  ;  Eliyl,  Mason ;  old  ruined  cottage 
near  Glan-y-Morfa,  north-west  of  Bodelwyddan ;  Llanfynydd ; 
old  cottage  between  Babell  and  Llyn  Du ;  near  Tryddyn. 

Drosera  rotund  if olia  L.  By  stream  above  Hawarden  Water- 
works, north  slope  of  Moel  Fammau,  at  1150  ft. ;  by  stream  north- 
west of  Pen-y-Cloddiau. 

'■'■'Myriophyllum  spicatum  L.  Eeservoir  behind  lead  works,  Llan- 
nerch-y-Mor,  Sept.  1909  ;  pond  in  Downing  Park,  about  one-third 
of  a  mile  north  of  Whitford  Church,  Aug.  1909  ;  in  the  ditch  or 
stream  by  Ty-Tywyrch,  west  of  Ehuddlan. 

LythruDb  Salicaria  L.     By  Elwy. 

Epilobium  ancjustifolium  L.  In  Flintshire  generally  occurs 
on  colliery  refuse  or  railway  banks.  Humble  bees  are  specially 
partial  to  this  species.  A  few  plants  by  front  of  Mount  Farm 
above  Llanfynydd,  at  about  970  ft.  ;  skirting  some  marshy  ground 
by  road  nearMostyn  Station ;  by  railway  between  Higher  Ferry  and 
Saltney ;  on  colliery  refuse  below  Coed  Talon  Station  ;  railway 
sidings  by  North  Hendre  Lead  Mines  near  Ehydymwyn  ;  several 
plants  by  west  platform  of  Mold  Station,  below  the  bridge  ;  field 
adjoining  chapel  at  Afon  Goch  ;  waste  ground  near  Christ  Church 
near  Pont  Bleidd3^n  ;  on  colliery  refuse  between  Padeswood  Station 
and  the  pool ;  a  few  plants  on  a  mound  of  colliery  refuse  between 
Llong  and  Padeswood. — E.  parviflorum  Schreb.  Ditch  by  Marsh 
Hotel,  Ehuddlan  ;  ditclies  by  Capel  Morfa. — E.  palustre  L.  Swamp 
between  Gwern  and  Talwrn  glas  ;  moist  ground  to  north  of  road 
below  Nannerch ;  Clwyd  about  St.  Asaph ;  pool  by  Padeswood 
Station. 

*(Enothera  biennis  L.     Ehyl,  Mason. 

Bryonia  dioica  L.  Plentiful  in  hedges  between  Flint  and 
Bagillt. 

Eryngium  maritimum  L.     Ehyl,  Mason. 

Conium  viaculatum  L.  Ehyl,  Aug.  1842,  Herb.  Potts  ;  1909, 
Mason ;  Bretton,  Thomas  ;  Sealand,  Nexo  ;  island  in  Elwy  above 
junction  with  Clwyd,  Day  ;  near  Bryn  Sion  above  Afon  wen  ; 
Cwybr,  between  Ehyl  and  Ehuddlan  ;  roadside  about  a  mile  west 
of  Ehuddlan  Station;  rubbish  by  Eluiddlan  Foundry;  wasteground, 
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Flint ;   east  of  Ehuddlan  ;  between  Llanfynydd  and  Ffrith  ;  waste 
ground  by  Bettisfield  Colliery,  Bagillt ;  between  Bagillt  and  Flint. 

Smijrninm  Olnsatrum  L.  By  roadside  just  before  reaching 
the  two  chapels  on  the  Marian,  Cwm. 

■''Bupleunini  rotund i folium  L.     One  plant  as  a  casual  on  waste 
ground  by  the  Mostyn  Iron  Works,  Aug.  1909. 

Apium  graveolcns  L.  Extends  all  along  littoral  portion  of  the 
county,  from  Ehuddlan  and  mouth  of  Clwyd  to  Saltuey.  A. 
inundatum  Keichb.  til.  Margin  of  pool  by  cross  roads  near  a 
farm  called  Pant,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south-west  of 
Llyn  Helyg  ;  pool  by  roadside  a  mile  or  so  north-west  of  Croes 
Waen  near  Caerwys ;  pond  in  Downing  Park  about  one-third  of  a 
mile  north  of  Whitford  Church  ;  Leyn  Du,  north-east  of  Caerwys. 

Sison  Amomnm  L.  Broughton,  Aug.  25,  1869,  Herb.  Harris: 
Bretton,  Thomas ;  plentiful  along  road  betw^een  Pont-y-Cambwll 
and  Green  Bach ;  between  Bodfari  and  Pontryffudd. 

Sium  erectum  Huds.  Near  Bretton,  Thomas  ;  pool  by  Pades- 
wood  Station. 

3Iijrr]iis  Odorata  Scop.  By  Kiver  Cegidog,  east  of  Cae  Hie; 
roadside  between  Khos-esmor  and  Northop ;  quarry  at  top  of 
Caerwys  Hill. 

AntJiriscus  vulgaris  Bernh.     Ehyl,  Mason. 

Fosniculum  vukjare  Mill.  Island  in  Elwy,  Day ;  Dyserth  ; 
waste  ground  by  Bettisfield  Colliery ;  several  clumps  by  road 
above  Dyserth  School. 

CEnanthe  Lachenalii  C.  Gmel.  A  specimen  in  Miss  Potts's 
herbarium  from  Ehyl,  and  labelled  0.  piminnelloides,  is  the 
present  species.  Ditches  about  Capel  Morfa. — 0.  aquatica  Poir. 
{Phcllandrium  Lam.).  I  was  pleased  to  notice  several  plants  by 
the  large  pond  in  Downing  Park,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  north 
of  Whitford  Church,  in  August,  1909.  In  Journ.  Bot.  1908,  193, 
I  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the  occurrence  of  this  plant  in  the 
county,  the  sole  record  dating  back  to  1796,  in  Pennant's  History 
of  the  Parishes  of  Whiteford  and  Holywell.  As  Pennant  resided 
at  Downing,  and  as  there  is  no  other  suitable  habitat  for  this 
plant  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  think  it  is  almost  certain  that  this 
is  his  station.     An  interesting  confirmation  of  the  old  record. 

Silaus  flavescens  Bernh.  Near  Bretton,  Thojuas ;  west  of 
Ehuddlan  towards  county  boundary ;  between  St.  Asaph  and 
Cwm  ;  road  near  Pen-y-Palmant,  north-east  of  St.  Asaph ;  be- 
tween Ehuddlan  and  Cwm  ;  between  Bodelwyddan  and  St.  Asaph  ; 
lane  from  Bodelwyddan  Eoad  to  Glan-y-morfa  ;  betweeji  Llannerch 
and  St.  Asaph  ;  between  Brynbella  (Tremeirchion)  and  Pont-y- 
Cambwll.  Tlie  greatest  elevation  at  which  I  have  yet  noticed 
this  is  on  the  road  near  Plas-yn-Cwm,  where  it  ascends  to  2-10  ft. 
'■'■'' Peucedanum  Ostruthium  Koch.  Nant-y-Ffryd  [i.e.  Nant-y- 
Ffrith]  near  Wrexham.  Probal)ly  introduced,  Herb.  Potts.  This 
may  be  in  Denbigh. 

Angelica  sylvestris  L.  Appears  to  be  a  favourite  wasp  flower. 
Markedly  entomophilous  like  most  Umbelliferje.  Syrphidtu — 
Syrjjhns  ribesii  and  Eri stalls  tenax  in  particular — are  frequent 
visitors.  e  2 
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■'■Coriandrnm  sativum  L.  Two  plants  as  casual  about  the 
railway  hy  the  North  Hendre  Lead  Mines  near  Ehydymwvn, 
Sept.  1909. 

Caucalis  nodosa  Scop.  Grassy  embankment  by  Dee,  opposite 
Hawarden  Bridge  Iron  Works.  Rather  stunted  and  more  or  less 
prostrate;  this  habit  is  perhaps  the  result  of  the  plants  having  to 
continually  contend  with  cattle.     Tremeirchion  Caves. 

Cornus  sanguinea  L.  Road  from  Bodelwyddan  towards  Aber- 
gele ;  by  the  lake  below  Ysceifiog ;  hedge  in  road  west  of  Llyn 
du ;  one  shrub  in  hedge  north  of  Celyn  Maly  near  Cilcain ; 
between  Ffrith  and  Llanfynydd  ;  between  Ddol  and  Afon  wen  ; 
road  between  St.  Asaph  and  Llannerch  ;  between  Wigfair  and  St. 
Asaph  ;  road  south  of  Pen-y-fford  near  Brynford  ;  one  bush  in 
elm  hedge  by  road  a  mile  or  so  west  of  Rhuddlan  Station ;  lane 
below  Pen-y-ffrith  north-west  of  Bodelwyddan  ;  near  Plas-yn- 
Cwm  below  Cwm  ;  Lixwm. — ■■'€.  alba  L.  This  Siberian  species 
is  naturalised  in  a  wood  by  road  between  Rhydymwyn  Station 
and  Mold.     It  also  occurs  in  a  wood  near  Coed  Du. 

Sambucus  Ebulus  L.  A  large  clump  by  roadside  in  Pandy  Lane, 
Dyserth,  just  above  the  stream,  1909,  Day  &  A.  A.  I).  Pollination 
is  frequently  effected  by  a  minute  hemipterous  insect  which 
infests  the  flowers,  which  I  have  l^een  unable  to  identify.  A  large 
flowering  clump  which  I  kept  under  observation  on  a  dull  after- 
noon tow'ards  the  end  of  August  (growing  at  some  500  ft.  eleva- 
tion), for  an  hour  and  a  half,  was  visited  by  the  following : — 
Mydaa  urbana  L.  (frequent),  M.  imjyimctata  Fall,  M.  separata 
Lng.,  Onesia  sejmlchralis  L.  During  this  time  the  flowers  were 
not  visited  by  a  single  bee  of  any  description.  The  blossoms 
were  apparently  intentionally  avoided  by  Apidte,  as  a  number  of 
flowers  of  Bubus  discolor  and  Black  Knapweed,  which  were 
intei'spersed,  received  numerous  visits  from  humble  and  hive  bees 
during  the  same  time.  In  the  Alps,  according  to  Miiller,  the 
flowers  are  regularly  visited  by  A2)is  mellifica  and  humble  bees. 

Viburnum  Oimliis  L.  Between  the  '  Old  Cross  Keys "  Inn 
and  Bilberry  Woods,  Tliomas ;  near  Mostyn  ;  Ijetween  Coed  Talon 
and  Pont  Bleiddyn  ;  hedge  near  Nannerch  Mill ;  lane  between 
railway  and  Gelli,  near  Nannerch  ;  between  Walwen  and  Halkin, 
at  about  750  ft.  ;  between  Caerwys  and  Bryn  Du  ;  lane  near  Plas 
Wilkin,  Rhydymwyn  ;  road  between  Bagillt  and  Lygan-y-Wern  ; 
soutli-west  of  Tryddyn  ;  Ffrith  ;  Llanfynydd ;  by  the  Clwyd  above 
Pont-y-Cambwll ;  between  Bodfari  Station  and  Pontryffud ;  be- 
tween Greeufield  and  Llannerch-y-mor  ;  hedgerow  in  lane  between 
Plas-yn-Cwm  and  Ty  Celyn,  near  Cwm  ;  thicket  behind  Powder 
House,  Hendre  Lime  Works,  near  Rhydymwyn  ;  wood  opposite 
Tyddyn  On  ;  hedges  between  Sarn  Mill  and  the  chapel,  on  the 
way  to  Nannerch  ;  between  Afon  wen  and  foot  of  Caerwys  Hill ; 
between  Rhydymwyn  Station  and  Coed  Du ;  hedgerow  below 
chapel  above  Rhos  Isaf,  near  Llanfynydd,  at  about  700  ft. — 
*V.  Lantana  L.  A  number  of  bushes  in  hedge  near  some  cottages 
between  Llong  and  Padeswood,  1909. 

liubia  j)crcfjrina  L.     Hedges  in  lane  between  Pentre  Cwm  and 
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Dvsevth.     Tliere  are  specimens  in  the  Harris  Herbarium  marked 
"  byserth,  July,  1863.     Jos.  Whittaker." 

■■'Galium  Mollugo  L.     Sealand,  New  ;  the  Leet ;  near  Nannerch. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE   NAME   ALECTOBOLOPHUS. 
By  W.  p.  Hiern,  F.E.S. 

In  the  recent  part  (6)  of  his  Prodromus  Flora,  Bntanniccs 
(1909)  j\Ir.  Williams  adopts  tlie  name  Ahctorolophus  for  the  plants 
Avliich  appear  in  British  floras  under  Uhinanthus.  For  this — while 
disclaiming  the  discussion  of  nomenclature — he  gives  his  reasons 
at  some  length,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  reproduce  these,  with 
certain  comments  which  they  suggest.     He  says  : — 

"  Without  entering  upon  questions  of  nomenclature,  many 
botanists  will  agree  that  it  is  better  to  follow  the  monographer  of 
the  genus  in  adopting  the  name  of  Alcctorohi^lius  in  preference  to 
Bhinanthus  Linn.  Dr.  von  Sterneck  devoted  some  years  to  the 
critical  investigation  of  the  variable  forms  grouped  under  the 
genus,  and  his  monograpli,  modelled  upon  Prof,  von  Wettstein's 
work  on  Euphrasia,  gives  evidence  of  long  and  conscientious 
study.  His  conclusions,  on  the  whole,  will  probably  stand  the 
test  of  time,  and  his  judgement  is  entitled  to  respect.  The 
following  list  exhibits  the  disintegration  of  the  genus  Bhinanthus 
of  Linnajus,  who  enumerates  seven  species : — 

Bh.  orientalis  =■  Rhynchocorys  orientalis  Benth. 

B]i.  Elephas  =  Ehynchocorys  elephas  Griseb. 

Bh.  Trixago  —  Bellardia  trisago  All. 

Bh.  capensis  —  Bellardia  trixago  All. 

Bh.  indica  =  Geniosporum  elongatum  Benth.  (Lamiaceai). 

Bh.  virginica  —  Gerardia  quercifolia  Pursh  ;  wliile  the  type- 
specimen  in  Herb.  Linnaaanum  —  Lamourouxia  serratifolia  II.  B. 
etK. 

Bh.  Crista-galli  is  a  mixture  of  three  species  (and  perhaps  more). 

While  the  Linnean  generic  term  tluis  includes  so  many  hetero- 
geneous elements,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  any  systematist 
who  appreciates  the  value  of  either  clearness  or  scientific  precision 
can  defend  the  retention  of  the  Linnean  name." 

In  a  note  prefixed  to  the  part  of  his  Prodromus  which  contains 
the  foregoing,  Mr.  Williams  says  :  "  British  botanists,  fearful  of 
falling  foul  of  the  fences  of  the  Vienna  recommendations,  have 
been  loth  to  retain  the  generic  name  of  Alectorolophus.  But,  as 
is  rightly  pointed  out  by  Rouy  in  the  last  volume  of  his  Fl.  de 
France  (just  to  hand)  [xi.  126J ,  the  retention  of  Bhinanthus  is 
contrary  to  Art.  45,  which  affirms  that  when,  in  the  disintegration 
of  a  genus,  one  of  the  parts  detached  contains  more  species  than 
any  of  the  others,  the  name  is  reserved  for  that  part  which  con- 
tains the  greater  number  of  species.  Linnaeus  enumerates  seven 
species  of  Bhinanthus.     In  tlie  disintegration  of  Bhifuiiithus,  the 
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genus  Rhynchocorys  claims  a  majority  in  species  over  any  one  of 
the  other  parts.  If  Art.  45  is  to  be  observed,  it  is  this  genus 
therefore  that  is  to  take  on  the  name  of  Bhinantlius,  not  Alectoro- 
lophus  ;  that  is,  should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  take  up  the 
name  at  all." 

Mr.  Williams  may  be  quite  right  in  his  conclusion,  but  the 
arguments  offered  by  him  are  not  very  convincing.  Art.  45  of  the 
Vienna  Code  of  1905  is  not  fully  or  fairly  quoted.  It  runs : — 
"  When  a  genus  is  divided  into  two  or  more  genera,  the  name 
must  be  kept  and  given  to  one  of  the  principal  divisions.  If  the 
genus  contains  a  section  or  some  other  division,  which,  judging  by 
its  name  or  its  species,  is  the  type  or  tlie  origin  of  the  group,  the 
name  is  reserved  for  that  part  of  it.  If  there  is  no  such  section  or 
subdivision,  but  one  of  the  parts  detached  contains  a  great  many 
more  species  than  the  others,  the  name  is  reserved  for  that  part  of 
it."  The  words  underlined  in  this  notice,  which  are  quite  important 
for  the  argument  in  this  case,  are  omitted  by  Mr.  Williams.  The 
corresponding  part  of  the  French  test,  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Congress,  was  "  heaucoiip  ^j/«s." 

The  following  considerations  are,  however,  pertinent  to  the 
question.  Alectorolophus  was  published  by  Haller,  first  in  his 
Eniim.  Meth.  Helvet.  ii.  p.  62-3,  in  1742  ;  and  subsequently  in  his 
Hist.  Stirp.  Helvet.  i.  p.  137,  in  1768.  The  former  work  was 
earlier  than  the  first  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  of  Linnaeus, 
and  therefore,  according  to  Art.  19  of  the  Vienna  Code,  is  invalid 
for  the  purpose.  The  latter  work  of  Haller  is  subsequent  to  both 
the  first  and  second  editions  of  the  Species  Plantarum,  and  there- 
fore must  be  reckoned  with  ;  in  it  Haller  adopted,  from  Pliny 
[Nat.  Hist.,  book  xxvii.  chap.  5],  the  name  Alectorolophus,  and 
supplied  a  description  which  suits  the  plant  Bhinantlius  Crista- 
galli  L.  ;  he  also  gave,  as  a  synonym,  "  Ehinanthus  sp.  Linn  n. 
740,"  and  differentiated  it  from  Elephas,  that  is,  from  E.  orientalis 
L.  and  Pi.  Elephas  L.  He  described  and  named  two  species, 
namely,  A.  glaher  All.  with  a  variety  (=  Ehinanthus  Crista-galli 
L.,  and  var.  f3)  and  A.  hirsutus  All.  (=  E.  Crista-galli  L.  var.  y). 
Each  of  these  species  Mr.  Williams  takes  up ;  and  his  third 
species,  A.  groenlandicus  Ostenfeld,  may  easily  be  supposed  to  be 
included  in  that  comprehensive  assemblage  of  forms,  Ehinanthus 
Crista-galli  L.  It  seems  therefore  that  it  may  fairly  be  concluded 
that  for  British  plants  the  name  of  Ehinanthus  must  be  discarded, 
and  its  place  taken  by  the  genus  Alectorolophus.  This  view  was 
taken  and  acted  on  by  Marschall  v.  Bieberstein  in  1808,  by 
Sprengel  in  1825,  by  Sterneck  in  1901,  and  now  by  Mr.  W'illiams. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  Bentham,  in  De  Candolle,  Proclr.  Nat.  Eegn. 
Veg.  X.  p.  557  (8th  April,  1846),  used  Ehinanthus  L.  as  the  genus 
to  contain  the  yellow  rattle,  and  quoted  Alectorolophus  as  a 
synonym ;  he  added  :  "  Nomen  Linnaei  huic  generi  (nee  Khyn- 
chocorydi)  servavi,  nam  cliaracter  in  gen.  pi.  omnino  ad  R.  crista- 
galli  redactus."  In  Engler  Sc  Prantl,  Nat.  Pftazcnfam.  iv.  3b, 
pp.  169,  171  (1893),  R.  v.  Wettstein  dealt  with  the  matter  in 
another  way.      He   used  Ehinanthus   L.  to    contain  the  genera 
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Elephas  Guss.  and  BJiijnchocorys  Griseb.;  and  lie  used  Fisttilaria 
L.  to  receive  EhinantJius  Crista-gaUi  L.,  under  the  name  of  F. 
Crista-galli  (L.)  Wettst.,  as  well  as  to  receive  other  allied  species. 
In  the  first  edition  of  his  Sijslcina  Natures  (1735)  Linntcus  had 
BhinantJiHS,  with  Elephas  T.  as  a  synonym ;  he  also  had  Fistularia, 
with  Crista-galli  Eiv.  as  a  synonym.  In  his  suljsequent  works 
Linnaeus  united  Bhiiianthus,  Elephas,  and  Crista-galli,  under  the 
first  name  ;  and  tlie  name  Fistularia  was  dropped.  According  to 
the  Vienna  International  Code  there  is  not  any  ground  for  reviving 
Fistularia  for  the  name  of  a  genus  in  preference  to  Alectorolophus. 
The  ante-Linnean  author,  Dodoens,  used  Fistularia  for  Pedicular  is 
sylvatica  L. 


SHORT    NOTES. 


Zaxnichellia  gibberosa  Keichb.  as  a  British  Plant. — While 
botanizing  in  the  Fen  ditches  of  Northamptonshire  last  September 
I  noticed  a  very  slender  Zannichellia  which  differed  considerably 
from  the  normal  Z.  palustris  which  is  not  unfrequent  there,  and 
which  at  that  time  was  flowering  freely.  This  slender  plant  was 
quite  over  flower,  and  indeed  was  decaying.  Unfortunately  the 
specimen  I  collected  was  lost  on  the  journey  to  Oxford,  and  I 
had  no  lens  with  me.  But  I  had  noticed  that  the  fruits  were  not 
conspicuously  stalked,  so  could  not  refer  it  to  Z.  maritima,  which 
at  first  sight  I  thought  it  to  be.  The  plant,  or  rather  the 
remembrance  of  it,  rather  fidgeted  me,  as  I  thought  it  required 
re-examination,  so  I  again  went  to  Peterborough  the  following 
week,  when  an  examination  of  the  fruit  showed  it  to  be  good  gibbe- 
rosa, but  the  plant  was  too  far  gone  to  admit  of  good  examples  of 
the  leaves  being  obtained.  On  this  occasion  I  also  collected  a 
pondweed  resembling  P.  pusillus  in  some  respects,  but  with 
angled,  not  round,  stems.  This  was  only  just  coming  into  flower. 
Therefore  the  abnormally  mild  November  tempted  me  to  again 
visit  the  Fens,  when,  to  my  disappointment,  the  drain  where  the 
pondweed  grew  had  been  "cut,"  so  tliat  no  further  specimens 
were  to  be  obtained.  At  this  late  date  Zannichellia  2)alustris  was 
still  in  flower,  but  all  traces  of  Z.  gibberosa  had  disappeared.  The 
latter  plant  was  first  described  by  Eeichenbach  in  Moessler's 
Handbook,  ed.  2.  vol.  iii.  p.  1591,  and  is  figured  in  Eeichb.  Icon. 
Bot.  vol.  viii.  p.  2-4,  t.  dcclix.  no.  1006,  with  the  diagnosis,  "Foliis 
tenuissimis,  nuculis  stipitatis  divergentibus  utrinque  cristatis  re- 
pando-dentatis."  It  is  a  much  more  slender  and  graceful  plant 
than  palustris,  and  my  Eye  specimens  exactly  match  tliose  from 
near  Hamburg  in  the  National  Herbarium.  The  fruits,  which 
are  crested  on  both  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surface,  are  practi- 
cally identical  with  some  kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  Clement  Eeid 
from  the  Pakefield  Forest  Bed,  near  Cromer.  These  very  ancient 
fruits  have  a  few  prominences  on  the  sides  as  well ;  this,  too, 
occurs  rarely  in  the  Eye  plant.  The  semi-brackish  ditches  at 
Marcham,  Berkshire,  also  afford  Z.  gibberosa,  but  as  a  somewiiat 
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stouter  form.  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  other 
British  examples  in  either  the  British  Museum  Herbarium  or  in 
our  Oxford  collection.  The  Berkshire  specimen  was  collected 
in  1891. — G.  Claridge  Druce. 

Plants  of  North  Devon. — In  1908  the  following  additions 
to  Topograpltical  Botany  were  noticed  near  Exeter  : — Sisymbrium 
officinale  Scop.  var.  leiocarpum  (Jord.),  Badicula  iKilustris  Moench, 
Epilohium  roseum  Schreber,  Carduiis  acanthoides  L.,  Lysimachia 
vulgaris  L.,  \Mimulus  guttatus  DC,  Mentha  rubra  Sm.,  Atriplex 
deltoidea  Bab.,  Polygonum  tomentosum  Schrank,  fP.  cuspidatum 
Sieb.  &  Zucc,  ] Chenopodiiim  opulifolium  Schrad.,  \Populus  sero- 
tina  Hartig(=P.  deltoidea  Marsh),  \Amaranthus  retrojiexus  L., 
\ Ambrosia  artemisiifolia  L.,  Butomus  wnbellatus  L.,  banks  of  the 
Exe,  Sparganium  neglectum  Beeby,  Agrostis  alba  L.  var.  gigantca, 
and  Festuca  rubra  L.  The  new  iSagittaria  heterophylla  var. 
iscana,  discovered  by  Mr.  Hiern,  is  to  be  seen  in  large  masses  in 
the  river,  l)ut  I  only  noticed  it  below  a  paper  mill  {Mimulus  also 
occurs).  I  am  told  by  the  Mayor  of  Exeter  that  American 
material  (wood-pulp)  has  been  used  at  the  mill,  and  that  American 
timber  has  been  brought  up  the  river.  But  the  fact  remains 
that,  however  the  Sagittaria  may  have  been  introduced,  it  is  now 
completely  naturalized,  and  somewdiat  of  a  reflection  is  cast  upon 
local  botanists  by  its  remaining  so  long  unrecognized,  since  a 
great  clump  is  close  to  the  children's  playground,  and  another 
within  sight  of  the  tow^n-bridge  over  the  Exe,  although  w^ien  out 
of  flower  the  plant  much  resembles  Alisvia  Plantago-aquatica  L. 
[The  sign  f  means  that  the  plant  is  not  native] . — G.  Claridge 
Druce. 

Cornish  Plants. — In  1908  I  gathered  an  Artemisia  at  Par, 
w^hich  Dr.  Britton,  of  New  York,  has  kindly  identified  for  me  as 
A.  biennis  Willd.  In  botanical  works  the  plant  is  described  as 
without  odour.  This  refers  to  the  leaves  only;  tlie  flowers  have  a 
strong  and  distinct  smell.  Silene  maritima  With.  var.  parvifolia 
Druce  is  l)y  an  error  put  in  the  Flora  of  Cormcall  under  S.  lati- 
folia.  It  occurs  on  shingle  on  Looe  Bar.  Aster  Tripolium  L. 
var.  discoideus  Eeichb.,  Wadebridge.— G.  Claridge  Druce. 

Abnormal  Carex. — Last  autumn  Sir  James  Stirling  sent  me 
a  stem  of  an  abnormal  Carex  with  the  following  note : — "In  July, 
1909,  there  were  found  near  one  spot  in  Finchcocks  Wood,  Goud- 
hurst,  Kent,  six  fruiting  stems  of  Carex  hevigata  Smith,  all  of 
which  were  abnormal  by  reason  of  the  terminal  spike  being 
androgynous.  In  one  of  these  stems  the  terminal  spike  was  male 
at  the  top;  in  the  other  five  the  terminal  spike  was  male  at  the 
base.  One  of  these  five  stems  was  growing  side  by  side  with  a 
normal  fruiting-stem,  which  appeared  to  spring  from  the  same 
rootstock."  Since  sending  me  this  note  we  liave  compared  in 
the  Boswell  Herbarium  a  somewhat  similar  al)normal  form  of 
Carex  vulgaris,  v\^hich  is  recorded  by  Syme  in  English  Botany, 
tliird  edition,  vol.  x.  p.  115.  I  consider  tlie  form  to  be  sufficiently 
interesting  to  merit  a  permanent  record. — Frederick  J.  Hanbury. 
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Ulota  riivLLANTHA  Brill.  IN  Fruit. — In  view  of  the  extreme 
rarity  of  fruiting  examples  of  this  moss  occurring  in  the  British 
Isles,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  recording  tliat  Mr.  H.  Beesley,  of 
Preston,  found  it  hearing  capsules  ahundantly  in  May,  1909,  at 
Southpool,  near  Kingshridge,  in  Houth  Devon.  He  has  sent  me  a 
tuft  bearing  sixteen  capsules,  and  observed  other  plants  carrying 
in  all  a  total  of  about  forty  capsules. — J.  A.  Wheldon. 

The  late  J.  H.  Davies  (Journ.  Bot.  1909,  451).-  In  the 
notice  of  the  late  John  Henry  Davies  no  mention  is  made  of 
his  residence  in  Yorkshire  between  the  years  1850  and  1860.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Thirsk  Natural  History  Society,  and  worked 
at  the  mosses  of  Yorkshire.  There  is  a  paper  of  his  in  tlie 
PInjtoloyist  for  1859,  p.  51,  on  the  "  Bryology  of  the  Yorkshire 
Oolite,"  and  on  p.  55  it  is  stated  that  he  acted  as  curator  of 
the  bryological  department  of  the  Thirsk  Botanical  Exchange 
Club.— C.  H.  Waddell. 

Lincolnshire  Plants. — During  a  visit  to  Skegness  in  August 
last  I  noticed  a  solitary  group  of  Silene  maritivia.  This  plant  is 
very  scarce  in  Lincolnshire,  previous  records  being  Cleethorpes, 
1837,  and  again  in  1866.  It  was  recorded  from  Skegness  in  1891, 
and  mine  is  apparently  the  fourth  reported.  There  was  a  large 
clump  of  bloom  past,  present,  and  future,  totalling  about  a  hundred 
flowers.  The  station  is  on  the  sandhills  near  Ingoldmells.  Close 
by  in  a  salt  marsh  I  noticed  an  abundant  growth  of  Carex  extensa. 
Mr.  Woodruffe-Peacock  (who  has  most  kindly  verified  all  my 
Lincolnshire  specimens)  tells  me  this  is  a  new  locality  for  this 
plant,  it  having  been  noticed  previously  in  two  other  Watson  divi- 
sions of  the  county.  An  interesting  hybrid  between  Vcrhascuin 
Blattaria  and  V.  Blattaria  x  nigrum  was  noticed  near  the  place, 
also  Leonurus  cardiaca  in  some  plenty,  and  a  brilliant  mass  of 
Campanula  rapunculoides,  spreading  over  some  acres  of  ground. 
South  of  Skegness  I  noticed  over  a  hundred  plants  of  Coclilearia 
daiiica  in  an  area  of  a  square  mile.  This  plant  had  not  been 
recorded  for  Lincolnshire  till  I  reported  it  last  year. — Bernard 
Eeynolds. 

New  Records  in  Scottish  Bryophyta. — During  a  visit  to 
Strathspey  last  autumn  (1909)  I  was  al)le  to  add  a  few  new  records 
in  mosses  and  hepatics  to  vice-counties  Elgin  (95)  and  Easterness 
(96).  Mosses:  Sicartzia  montana  Lindb.  c.fr.,  Sluggan  Bridge, 
96;  Ulota  crispa  vox.  crispula  Hamm.  c. /?•.,  near  Grantown-on- 
Spey  and  Dulnain  Bridge,  95  ;  Orthotricliuni  rupcstrc  Schleich. 
c.fr.,  near  Kincardine  Church,  96;  0.  speciosum  Nees,  c.fr.,  near 
Dulnain  Bridge,  95  ;  Bryum  concinnatuvi  Spruce,  Ben  ]\Iore,  95  ; 
Eurliijnchium  myosuroides  var.  hrachythccioides  Dixon,  nearGran- 
towm-on-Spey,  95  ;  Hyjmiim  exannnlatum  var.  pinnatum  forma 
(jracile,  Ben  More,  95 ;  H.  sarmenfosum  Wahl.,  Ben  More,  95. 
Hepatics  :  Aneura  latifrons  Lindb.,  95  ;  Mylia  anomala  (Hook.) 
Gray,  95;  PtiUdium  ciliarc  (L.)  Hampe,  95;  Scapania  ijracilis 
(Lindb.)  Kaal.,  95 ;  all  on  Ben  More.     An  interesting  find  was  a 
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specimen  of  Ulota  phyllantha  Bricl.  near  Dulnain  Bridge,  95,  bear- 
ing four  capsules.  I  believe  this  species  fruits  very  rarely,  and  do 
not  know  of  any  Scottish  record.  I  also  found  a  moss  new  to 
Ayr  (75),  Hedivigia  imberbis  Spruce,  on  Knockdolian  Hills. — 
Eleonoea  Aemitage. 

FuMARiA  occiDENTALis. — With  reference  to  the  note  appearing 
on  p.  447  of  this  Journal  for  December  last,  suggesting  that  Dr. 
C.  C.  Vigurs  should  be  credited  with  the  discovery  of  this  Fumaria, 
it  may  be  well  to  state  that  Dr.  Yigurs's  name  does  not  appear  in 
my  paper  of  1904  for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  was  not  until 
after  the  plant  was  worked  out  and  the  paper  written  that  I  heard 
anything  of  his  claims  or  received  any  specimens  from  him.  Mr. 
Clarke  has  now  expressed  regret  that  his  note  was  written  without 
adequate  information.  As  persistent  attempts  have  been  made  to 
associate  Dr.  Vigurs's  name  with  this  fumitory  (see  Journ.  Bot. 
1908,  p.  57),  I  would  add  that  he  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
my  discovery  of  the  plant  and  its  publication  as  a  new  species. 
The  description  and  figure  were  taken  from  my  original  specimens 
gathered  at  Penzance  and  Helston  in  1902  ;  and  the  absurdity  of 
any  claim  based  on  the  ground  of  recognising  the  plant  before  that 
year  as  an  unknown  British  form  is  at  once  apparent  when  it  is 
remembered  that  this  implies  an  ability  to  distinguish  the  forms 
already  described — which  was  clearly  impossible  for  a  provincial 
botanist  prior  to  my  revision  of  these  plants  in  this  Journal  for 
1902.  Moreover,  for  some  years  subsequent  to  1904,  Dr.  Vigurs's 
naming  of  Fiimarice  was  not  always  what  I  could  endorse  ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  plant  prevalent  at  Newquay  proved  to  be  the  new 
species  can  only  be  regarded,  I  think,  as  a  coincidence  such  as  has 
probably  occurred  with  most  botanists  of  experience,  and,  curiously 
enough,  happened  in  my  own  case  witli  EnpJirasia  Vignrsii,  which 
I  collected  as  an  unusual  form  in  1905  and  attempted,  without 
success,  to  get  a  name  for. — H.  W.  Pugsley. 

Botanical  Exchange  Clubs.  —  In  this  Journal  for  1909 
(p.  432)  Mr.  A.  B.  Jackson  suggests  that  the  objection  I  raised 
to  tlie  proposed  amalgamation  of  the  two  Botanical  Exchange 
Clubs — that  it  would  entail  too  much  work  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
tributor— can  hardly  be  maintained,  "  because  the  chief  contributing 
members  are  common  to  botli  Clubs,  and  usually  send  the  same 
plants  to  each."  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  show  that  in  this  state- 
ment Mr.  Jackson  is  entirely  wrong.  The  Botanical  Exchange 
Club  of  the  British  Isles  has  sixty-one  members  and  the  Watson 
Botanical  Exchange  Club  fifty-six.  Of  these  twenty-two  belong  to 
both  Clubs.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Druce  I  have  been  able 
to  examine  the  book  in  which  the  lists  of  plants  sent  to  the  B.E.C. 
are  entered,  and,  comparing  those  lists  with  ours  for  the  only  years 
for  which  we  have  kept  a  record,  I  find  that  in  1906  the  members 
who  belong  to  both  Clubs  sent  two  hundred  species  and  varieties 
to  the  Watson  Club  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  B.E.C,  but 
in  only  tliirty-seven  cases  they  sent  the  same  plant  to  both  Clubs. 
In  1908  those  members  sent  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  species 
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and  varieties  to  tlie  Watson  Club  and  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
to  the  B.E.C.,  only  twenty-eight  being  sent  to  both.  I  lind  more- 
over that  the  plants  sent  in  duplicate  to  the  two  Clubs  formed  in 
1906  only  one-fifteenth  of  the  total  contributions,  and  in  1908  less 
than  one-thirteenth.  It  is  thus  proved  conclusively  that  there 
would  be  little  saving  of  labour  by  amalgamation,  and  the  work  of 
distribution  would  be  quite  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  man. 
Such  a  combined  Club  would,  in  fact,  he  completely  unmanageable 
by  voluntary  work  unless  the  numbers  were  greatly  reduced.  In 
addition,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Watson  Club  gives  greater 
encouragement  to  botanists  who  are  not  so  advanced,  but  who,  we 
hope,  may  be  helped  to  become  tlie  critical  botanists  of  the  future. 
During  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  received  many  expressions  of 
strong  disapproval  of  the  proposed  amalgamation  from  the  most 
active  members,  some  of  whom  belong  to  both  Clubs  and  some  only 
to  the  Watson,  and  it  is  particularly  noticeable  that  no  member 
has  written  in  favour  of  it. — George  Goode,  Hon.  Sec.  Watson 
Botanical  Exchange  Club. 


REVIEWS. 

Flora  dcscriptiva  e  illastrada  cle  Galicia.  For  el  R.  P.  Baltasar 
Merino,  S.J.  Three  volumes,  8vo.  Santiago.  Vol.  i.,  1905, 
pp.  Ixxii.,  621 ;  vol.  ii.,  1906,  pp.  636;  vol.  iii.,  1909,  pp.  695. 
Prices  9,  9,  and  10  pesetas,  respectively. 

Spanish  Galicia  has  now  got  a  thoroughly  useful,  satis- 
factory and,  indeed,  a  handsome  work  on  its  flowering  plants  and 
higher  cryptogams.  The  area  contains  about  2,935,556  hectares, 
that  is,  rather  more  than  half  as  much  again  as  does  Wales ;  it  is 
a  province  in  the  north-west  angle  of  Spain,  lying  between  40""  51' 
and  43° 47'  N.  lat.,  and  between  6^50'  and  9°16'  W.  long.;  its 
greatest  length  is  about  201  kilometers,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
about  185  kilometers.  It  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  l^y  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  great  Pyrenean  and  Cantabrian  chain  of  mountains, 
the  greatest  altitude  being  rather  above  2000  meters.  The  climate 
of  the  coast  is  mild  and  comparatively  equable,  but  the  interior,  owing 
to  the  high  elevation,  has  a  wide  range  of  temperature.  The  rain- 
fall is  exceptionally  large,  and  snow  lies  on  some  of  the  higher  moun- 
tains during  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  The  soil  is  on  the  whole 
fertile,  and  the  produce  very  varied ;  the  mineral  resources  also 
are  considerable,  and  to  some  extent  were  know'n  to  the  ancients. 
The  flora  therefore  may  be  expected  to  prove  interesting  and  fairly 
rich  in  its  constitution. 

In  this  book,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  species  and  other 
novelties,  the  descriptions  are  entirely  in  Spanish,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  information.  Using  with  permission  and  acknow- 
ledgment the  woodcuts  drawn  by  A.  Jobin  and  included  in 
H.  Coste's  Flore  descriptive  et  illustree  de  France,  Father  Merino 
has  prefixed  a  vocabulary  of  technical  terms  illustrated  with  the 
453  figures.     Then  follows  an  article  on  the  determination  of  the 
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families  of  plants,  togethei'  with  a  dichotomous  key.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  descriptions  of  the  families,  genera,  species,  &c., 
dichotomous  keys  are  likewise  supplied  under  each  family  for  the 
determination  of  the  genera,  and  under  each  genus  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  species ;  also  in  the  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
species,  the  more  diagnostic  points  of  character  are  indicated  by 
means  of  italic  type.  At  least  one  species  in  nearly  every  genus 
is  illustrated  with  a  figure ;  there  are  596  such  figures. 

The  numher  of  families  dealt  with  is  129,  of  genera  617,  and 
of  species  (including  some  subspecies  and  hybrids)  1855.  In 
most  instances  a  specimen  in  the  herbarium  is  quoted  l^y  numlDer; 
in  the  case  of  a  new  species  such  definite  fixity  is  calculated  to 
prove  especially  important  for  future  reference. 

The  total  number  of  dicotyledons  included  in  the  flora  is  1400, 
and  that  of  monocotyledons  is  406 ;  the  proportion  of  these 
numbers  is  nearly  as  3-45  to  1.  In  Bubani's  Flora  Pi/rencea  (1897- 
1901)  the  corresponding  proportion  was  nearly  as  3-88  to  1.  A 
comparison  of  these  figures  suggests  the  conclusion  that  in 
general  the  climate  of  Galicia  is  colder  than  that  of  the  area 
covered  by  Bubani's  Flora. 

The  sequence  of  the  families  is  mainly  that  of  De  Candolle. 
The  ten  families  containing  the  largest  numl^er  of  species,  Sec,  are 
in  descending  order  : — CoiiipositcB  202,  Gramiiue  189,  Lefjuminosce 
128,  CrucifercB  81,  UmbeUiferce  77,  ScrojjhulariacecB  71,  Rosacea 
59,  Cyperacece  59,  Banunculacece  53,  and  Lahiatce  52. 

No  new  genus  is  descrilied,  but  there  are,  with  descriptions  in 
Latin,  twenty-seven  new  species,  besides  fourteen  new  hybrids. 
The  new  species  are  as  follows  : — 

Vol.  i.  p.  38.     Banunculus  aciitilobns  Merino  [not  of  Ledeb.] . 
,,     ,,     59.     Anemone  Francoana  Merino. 
,,     ,,     84.     Astcrocarpiis  latifolius  Merino. 
„     ,,  177.     Tuheraria  Gakecica  Pau  et  Merino  {T.  inconspicna 

Willkomm  var.  Galacica  Contr.  a  "la  Fl.  de  Gal. 

Suppl.  i.  p.  40). 
,,     ,,  227.     Sagina  Bosoni  Merino. 
„     „  228.     S.  Merinoi  Pau. 
,,     ,,  540.     SaxifriKfa  Paid  Merino  (S'.  Clusii  x  stellaris  Pau 

in  lift.). 
,,     ,,  586.     (Enanthe  Gakecica  Pau  et  Merino  [and  ex  Merino, 

in  Mem.  Soc.  Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  493] . 
,,     ,,  600.     Conopodium  Paul  IMerino. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  88.     Scrophularia   oblomjifolia   Merino  (c.  lig.)    [not  of 

Loisel.] . 
,,     ,,     90.     .S'.  Paul  Merino  (c.  fig.). 
,,     ,,  111.     Veronica  mluniana  '^lormo  [cf.  V.  mini  ana '^loviwo, 

Contrib.  Fl.  Galic.  116] . 
,,     ,,  113.     F.  7^e?/esa«a  Pau  et  Merino. 
,,     ,,  158.     7'>///»//i  ^;H/nera?^s  Merino  [and  in  Bol.  Soc.  Arag.  iii. 

189] . 
,,     ,,  280.     Galium  teres  Merino. 
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Vol. ii. p. 452.     Lcontodon    farinosus    Merino    et   Pan    (L.    (jrceciis 

Boissier  Heklr.  Contr.  a  la  Fl.  tie  Gal.  Suppl.  iv. 

p.  26). 

„     „  555.     Rnmcx  Planelhe  Pau  et  Merino  (B.  Acetosa  Planel- 

las,  probabiliter,  Ensago,  p.  347). 

Vol.  iii.  p.  179.     Carcx  fuscotincta  Merino    [and   in  Mem.  Soc. 

Esp.  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  467] . 
,,       ,,       186.     C.  Bodriguezii  Merino. 
,,       ,,       403.     De^mazeria  pauciflora   Merino  (J9.   CasteUana? 

Willkomm). 
,,       ,,       508.     {SuhsTpecies)  Fumaria  MerinoiVR.u. 
„       ,,       545.     Rosa  multijiora  Merino  [not  of  Thunberg,  etc.] . 
,,       ,,       550.     R.  ancarensis  Pau  et  Merino. 
„       ,,       561.     Sedum  cineritium  Merino  {S.   brevifolium  DC. 

var.  cineritium  Merino,  Flora  i.  p.  529). 
■,,       ,,       593.     Jasione  ainbigiia  Merino. 
,,       ,,       611.    Hieracium  Merinoi  Pau. 
„       ,,       615.     Narcissus  Lagoi  Merino. 
One  species  of  Lysimacliia,  named  and  described  as  a  new 
species  in  the  second  volume,  has  in  the  third  volume  been  reduced 
to  become  a  form  of  L.  vulgaris  L. 

The  printing  of  the  work  was  finished  in  the  Tipografia 
Galaica  at  Santiago,  on  September  18,  1909. 

W.  P.  HiEEN. 

Hayward's  Botanist's  Bocket-Book.  Thirteenth  edition  revised 
and  enlarged  by  G.  Claridge  Druce,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  Pott 
8vo,  cl.  pp.  xliv.  280.     Price  4.s.  6d.     Bell  &  Sons. 

This  new  edition  of  what  has  long  been  recognised  as  a  handy 
and  useful  little  volume  differs  in  many  respects  from  preceding 
issues,  to  many  of  which  the  term  "  edition  "  was  incorrectly 
applied.  It  is  far  more  comprehensive,  for  whereas  the  original 
compiler  was  chary  in  admitting  varieties,  including  only  those  to 
be  found  in  our  floras,  Mr.  Druce  has  entered  these  with  a  liberal 
hand  ;  thus,  to  take  one  genus — Viola — as  an  illustration,  wliere 
Hay  ward  was  content  with  22  names  of  various  ranks  and  values 
Mr.  Druce  gives  us  37,  exclusive  of  "  a  large  number  of  varieties  of 
V.  tricolor,"  of  which,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  no  accurate 
descriptions  had  been  made.  In  Bhinanthus,  Hayward  had  two 
species  ;  Mr.  Druce  enriches  one  of  these  with  three  varieties  and 
the  other  with  five  — all  of  "Druce,"  as  some  w^ere  originally 
described  under  AlectorolopJms. 

Whether  this  extension  will  be  for  tlie  advantage  of  the  field 
botanist,  only  experience  can  show.  We  confess  to  some  doubt  on 
the  subject — doubt,  that  is,  as  to  whether  these  varieties  are  so 
clearly  defined  and  so  readily  distinguished  as  to  be  separable  by 
a  diagnostic  phrase  or  a  line  or  two  of  description.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  them  are  not  found  in  any  of  our  floras,  and  it  seems  to 
us  that  many  are — to  adapt  a  phrase  from  the  .'Vrticles  of  Religion — 
either  "  states  of  life  allowed  "  by  the  description  of  the  species  in 
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a  reasonably  wide  sense,  or  "  have  no  warranty"  tliat  they  have 
been  sufficiently  compared  with  the  types  on  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  based.  Instances  of  both  of  these  liave  from  time 
to  time  been  brought  forward  in  these  pages,  and  we  have  a  strong 
conviction  that  a  careful  comparison  with  types  would  eliminate  a 
considerable  number  of  the  names  which  now  figure  in  some  of  our 
lists,  just  as  such  varieties  as  Sinrcea  Ulmaria  var.  denudata,  the 
narrow-leaved  form  of  Heracleum  Sphondijlium  or  the  dissected- 
leaved  forms  of  Pimpinella,  distinct  as  they  may  appear,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  being  more  than  extreme  states  of  the 
species.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  one  witli  leisure  and 
capability  should  go  critically  through  the  "varieties"  which  now 
find  their  way  into  our  lists,  and  furnish  us  with  reasons  "  why 
some  should  be  abolished  and  others  retained." 

We  are  not  sure  whether  all  the  varieties  included  in  this  new 
edition  of  tlie  Pocket-Book  have  been  actually  so  recorded  as 
British  in  periodical  or  other  literature  ;  from  their  nature  they 
are  not  always  easy  to  trace  in  print,  and  Mr.  Druce,  for  whom 
no  task  seems  too  onerous,  would  do  a  useful  thing  if  he  would 
publish  a  list  of  them,  with  references  to  their  places  of  pub- 
lication. We  note,  however,  that  those  given  in  the  Pocket-Book 
by  no  means  correspond  with  those  in  Mr.  Druce's  List  of  British 
Plants  :  in  the  latter,  for  example,  Limonium  has  6  species  and  5 
varieties — here  it  has  5  species  and  3  varieties,  one  of  the  latter 
being  L.  recurvnm  C.  E.  Salmon,  whicli  Mr.  Druce  here  reduces. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Druce  has  nowhere  pul)lished  an  account 
of  his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  conclusions  at  which  Mr. 
Salmon  arrived  (see  Journ.  Bot.  1903,  67)  after  a  very  careful  study 
of  this  plant  and  its  affinities ;  and  it  seems  hardly  right  l)y  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  to  effect  such  a  reduction,  which,  if  accepted, 
will  of  course  imply  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Druce  as  the  authority 
for  the  variety.  Under  Statice  Mr.  Druce's  List  lias  3  species 
and  6  varieties ;  here  we  have  2  species  and  3  varieties,  and  one 
of  these,  which  stood  as  bractescens  Druce  in  1908,  now  becomes 
hracteata  Druce.  Discrepancies  of  this  kind  are  not  calculated  to 
help  the  student. 

We  note  that  Mr,  Druce  wisely  refrains  from  any  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  critical  genera  Enbiis,  Hieracium,  and  Euphrasia, 
and  we  think  liosa  miglit  have  been  added  to  tlie  list.  He  lias 
exercised  a  wise  discretion  as  to  the  inclusion  of  aliens,  only  those 
having  some  claim  to  being  established,  or  are  at  least  frequently 
met  with,  being  given;  Kcntranthus  Calcitrapa  might  we  think 
have  been  omitted,  as  it  has  disappeared  from  Eltham,  and 
Cotoneasfer  viicrophylla,  which  seems  to  be  becoming  permanent, 
might  have  been  added. 

With  regard  to  nomenclature,  Mr.  Druce,  although  "  not  in 
complete  agreement"  with  them,  follows  the  Vienna  Rules;  in 
this  we  think  he  is  wise,  and  by  so  doing  he  adds  one  more  to  the 
list  of  works  which,  as  was  pointed  out  in  our  last  issue,  furnish 
an  argument  against  any  alteration  of  the  "  noniina  conservanda." 
We  note,  however,  that  the  trivial  names  do  not  in  every  case 
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correspond  with  those  in  his  List,  and  the  return  to  Silene  mftata 
Sni.  (for  S.  latifolia  of  the  three  recent  Catalogues)  will  delight 
those  who  ohject  to  the  disturliance  of  names  long  in  use.  Wo 
regret  that  the  opportunity  was  not  taken  to  devote  to  more  useful 
purposes  the  space  occupied  by  the  "common  names";  these, 
however,  formed  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  book,  and  Mr. 
Druce  has  not  added  to  the  absurdities  thereby  involved  l)y  manu- 
facturing such  names  for  the  varieties. 

As  we  began  by  saying,  the  Botanist's  Pocket-Book  lias  stood 
the  test  of  experience;  in  its  new  form  it  cannot  fail  to  extend  its 
usefulness,  which  would  we  think  be  further  increased  if,  in  its 
next  issue,  Mr.  Druce  would  add  a  brief  bibliography,  containing 
the  names  of  the  principal  British  and  local  floras. 

Brcf  och  skrifveher  af  och  till  Carl  von  Linne,  vied  understod 
af  Svenska  Statcn,  ntgifna  af  Upsala  Universitet.  Forsta 
afdelningen.  Del  iii.  Bref  till  och  fran  Svenska  enskilda 
personer  :  A-B,  utom  Back.  Utgifna  och  med  upplysande 
noter  forsedda  af  Th.  M.  Fries.  Stockholm  :  Aktiebolaget 
Ljus  1909.     8vo,  pp.  ii.  x  342. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  this  important  work  were  noticed  in 
this  Journal  for  May  last  (pp.  190,  191).  Since  then  the  plan  has 
been  modified  by  compressing  the  four  proposed  sections  into  two, 
which  may  be  stated  as — Sect.  I.  Letters  to  and  from  Swedes, 
and  Sect.  II.  Letters  to  and  from  persons  of  other  nationalities. 
This  volume  now  begins  the  series  of  private  correspondence,  by 
which  is  meant  non-official ;  the  previous  volumes  having  taken 
account  of  the  many  letters  written  to  persons  connected  with 
the  Swedish  Government,  or  to  the  secretaries  of  the  Swedish 
Academy  of  Science. 

Many  of  the  letters  in  the  volume  now  before  us  are  from  the 
large  collection  of  Linnean  letters  in  the  possession  of  the  Linnean 
Society  of  London,  wdiich  are  bound  in  alphabetical  order  of  authors' 
names,  and  still  more  will  follow  when  the  second  section  is 
entered  upon.  That,  liowever,  must  be  for  long  a  distant  pros- 
pect, as  the  volume  now  under  review  takes  in  only  the  letters 
A  and  B,  excepting,  and  it  is  a  large  exception,  those  of  Linne's 
close  and  intimate  friend,  Archiater  Biick.  We  understand  that 
Back's  letters  will  well-nigh  fill  the  next  volume. 

There  are  many  most  interesting  details  to  be  learned  from 
these  newly  issued  letters.  In  many  cases  the  exchange  of  letters 
is  betw^een  old  pupils  and  their  former  teacher,  or  from  others 
journeying  in  other  countries  and  sending  news  home.  To  us  in 
Britain  we  find  delightful  little  sidelights  on  eighteenth-century 
matters  ;  Banks  and  Solander  are  frequently  mentioned,  Miller 
and  Lee  of  Hammersmith  scarcely  less  so.  Andreas  Berlin,  Pehr 
Bjerchen,  and  J.  J.  Bjornstahl,  the  Orientalist,  were  correspondents 
communicating  these  English  news,  and  the  last  relates  how  he 
visited  Hartecamp,  and  found  the  gardens  practically  in  the  same 
state  as  when  Linn6  had  charge  of  them.     Clifford's  son  was  then 
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Burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  but  the  picture  of  Linne  in  his 
Lapland  costume  was  no  longer  at  Hartecamp.  By  help  of  the 
two  Burmans  it  was  traced  to  the  possession  of  the  purchaser, 
Du  Feirou  van  Limmen,  and  when  a  sight  was  obtained  it  was 
thought  to  show  but  little  likeness  to  the  original,  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  time  since  it  was  painted,  a  period  of  nearly 
fort}'  years. 

Prof.  T.  M.  Fries  continues  his  invaluable  series  of  explanatory 
notes,  such  as  probably  no  one  but  himself  could  supply,  and  he 
makes  a  very  graceful  and  hearty  acknowledgement  of  the  facilities 
granted  by  the  Linnean  Society  towards  the  prosecution  of  his 
work. 


BOOK-NOTES,    NEWS,    dc. 


B.  D.  .T. 


British  botany  has  suffered  a  loss  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
William  Haddon  Beeby,  F.L.S.  Mr.  Beeby  died  suddenly  after 
a  short  illness  on  January  4,  at  his  home  at  Thames  Ditton  ;  he 
w'as  sixty  years  of  age.  Some  account  of  Mr.  Beeby's  life  and 
work  will  appear  in  an  early  number. 

We  have  also  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Peter  MacOwan, 
formerly  Government  Botanist  of  Cape  Colony,  who  died  on 
December  1,  1909.  Dr.  MacOwan's  name  is  well  known  to 
workers  at  South  African  botanv,  in  connection  with  which  he 
made  valuable  collections ;  together  with  Dr.  Harry  Bolus  he 
issued  a  series  of  plants  under  the  title,  "  Herbarium  Austro- 
Africanum." 

Mr.  E.  H.  Bunting,  who  has  been  since  1898  an  attendant  in 
the  Department  of  Botany,  British  Museum,  has  been  appointed 
botanical  collector  to  the  Liberian  Company,  with  which  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  is  associated.  Mr.  Bunting's  work  will  be  to 
assist  in  a  botanical  survey  of  Liberia. 

Botanists,  and  especially  bryologists,  will  hear  with  regret  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  George  Holmes,  of  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  who 
died  on  October  17th,  aged  seventy-five.  He  had  devoted  him- 
self for  very  many  years  to  the  study  of  mosses,  principally  in 
Gloucestershire.  He  was  a  painstaking  and  enthusiastic  worker, 
and  a  remarkably  good  judge  of  critical  species  and  varieties. 
The  additions  he  made  to  the  recorded  flora  of  the  county  are  too 
numerous  to  mention  here,  but  his  discovery  of  Eurhynchium 
rotundifolium,  in  what  is,  moreover,  its  only  known  British  station, 
deserves  special  notice.  His  interest  in  Natural  History  of  all 
kinds  was  wide,  and  he  was  a  genial  friend  and  companion  both 
in  and  out  of  the  field.  His  valuable  herbarium  was  presented 
by  him  a  few  years  ago  to  the  Stroud  Literary  Institute. 

We  regret  that  througii  a  printer's  error  the  name  of  Mr. 
Herbert  F.  Wernham,  who  has  recently  been  appointed  an 
Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Botany,  British  Museum,  was 
given  in  our  last  issue  as  Herbert  P.  Wenham. 


Journ.Bot 


Tao.  503. 


U.  scabra  vap  nitida 


U.  vegeta  Loadon 


U.  vegeta  Loudon. 


U.  glabra  Miller. 


U.  glabra  var.  stricta  Lindley. 


E.W.Hunnybun  del. 


U.  major  Smith. 


British  Elms. 


U.  surculosa   Stakes. 

West,  Newman  hth. 
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By    the   Eev.  Augustin  Ley,   M.A. 

(Plate  503.) 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Boulger's  admirable  essay,  pub- 
lished in  the  Scottish  Naturalist  in  1879,  httle  seems  to  liave  been 
publislied  on  tliis  subject  since  the  time  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
l)eginning  of  the  nineteenth  century — Loudon,  Lindley,  and  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith,  preceded  by  Stokes,  Withering,  Miller,  and  Hudson. 

It  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  disentangle  the  confusion  into 
whicli  the  nomenclature  of  these  trees  has  fallen,  considering  the 
paucity  of  the  forms  found  spontaneous  in  Britain,  and  the  ease 
with  which,  when  studied  in  Nature,  they  lend  themselves  to  dis- 
crimination. The  difficulties  of  the  nomenclature  arise  chiefly 
from  the  inadequacy  of  early  descriptions,  joined  with  the  absence 
or  inadequacy  of  type  specimens. 

Nothing  more  is  attempted  in  the  present  brief  paper  than  to 
furnish  a  framework,  which  other  observers  may  fill  in,  and  the 
accuracy  or  otherwise  of  which  can  be  tested  in  the  field. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  mature  samara  affords  the  best 
available  distinction  of  species.  If  so,  as  one  of  the  essential 
reproductive  organs  of  the  tree,  it  must  be  accorded  the  first  place 
in  diagnosis ;  and  although  this  has  the  disadvantage  of  making  a 
double  set  of  observations  necessary,  in  spring  and  summer,  yet 
with  a  little  trouble  it  is  nearly  always  possible  to  obtain  complete 
specimens.  It  will  be  found  that  the  characters  derived  from  the 
samara  are  correlated  wdth  other  characters,  less  essential  but 
more  noticeable,  derived  from  the  habit  and  vegetative  system  of 
the  tree. 

The  samara  consists  of  a  flattened  wing  surrounding  a  central 
cavity,  in  which  the  seed  is  placed.  It  varies  in  shape,  being  oval, 
elliptic,  obovate,  or  nearly  orbicular,  and  in  size  from  an  inch  or 
more  in  Uhnus  scabra  to  about  a  third  to  half  an  inch  in 
U.  surculosa.  It  is  furnished  with  a  notch  at  the  top,  this  notch 
being  at  times  large  and  open ;  more  often  its  entrance  is  closed 
by  the  incurvation  of  the  tips.  When  this  incurvation  is  more 
pronounced  the  sides  overlap,  and  the  notch  becomes  entirely 
closed.  Internally  it  is  ciliate  with  the  short  coarse  stigmatic 
hairs,  and  its  lower  extremity  terminates  in  an  angle  or  curve, 
which  varies  regularly  in  the  different  species,  and  affords  a  useful 
diagnostic  character. 

Next  to  the  samara,  the  habit  of  propagation  by  suckers,  so 
largely  made  use  of  by  the  trees  of  this  genus,  stands  in  the  order 
of  importance.  This  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
seeds,  of  such  sort  that  where  the  propagation  by  suckers  is 
absent  the  seeds  are  uniformly  fertile ;  where  that  reaches  its 
maximum  the  seeds  are  abortive.  The  species  are  thus  headed  at 
one  end  by  U.  scabra,  in  which  the  suckers  are  0  and  the  seeds 
uniformly  fertile  ;    at  the  other  by    U.  surculosa,  in  which    the 
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suckers  are  very  numerous  and  the  seeds  abortive ;  the  other 
species  standing  in  these  respects  between  these  two  extremes  in 
the  order  adopted  in  this  paper.  It  will  follow  from  this  that  the 
infertility  of  the  seeds  in  U.  surculosa,  which  has  often  been  used 
as  an  argument  that  this  species  is  non-native  in  Britain,  is  seen 
to  have  a  more  natural  explanation,  if  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
tree  has  given  up  maturing  its  seeds  on  account  of  the  successful 
output  of  its  suckers.  The  recent  discovery,  kindly  communicated 
to  me  by  Messrs.  Elwes  and  Druce,  that  this  species  is  apparently 
endemic  to  Britain,  may  also  well  be  correlated  with  the  non- 
perfecting  of  the  seed.  The  effort  required  for  ripening  the  seed 
was  realized  in  1909  through  the  fact  that  many  individuals  of 
U.  scabra,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  U.  vecjeta  and  U.  glabra,  were 
rendered  leafless,  and  almost  if  not  quite  killed,  by  the  effort 
requii'ed  to  ripen  a  very  unusual  crop  of  seed,  while  U.  surculosa 
did  not  suffer  at  all.  In  accordance  with  this  stands  also  the  fact 
that  U.  scabra  begins  to  fruit  very  early  in  its  life,  and  fruits  on  all 
its  twigs,  while  U.  surculosa  does  not  begin  to  fruit  until  the  tree 
is  about  forty  years  old,  and  then  fruits  in  a  usual  way  only  on  its 
outermost  or  highest  branches.  It  is  natural  to  anticipate  that, 
after  a  certain  period  of  development,  this  tree  will  give  up  pro- 
ducing its  samaras  altogether. 

Habit  is  of  great  importance  in  this  genus.  Being  unrecog- 
nizable in  the  herbarium,  this  should  be  carefully  noted  in  the 
field,  and  recorded  on  herbarium  labels.  Fortunately  it  admits  of 
pretty  accurate  definition  in  descriptions,  and  it  is  so  well  de- 
fined in  nature  that  all  the  species  can  probably  be  recognized  in 
winter  from  their  habit  alone.  The  chief  varieties  of  habit  are  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Smooth,  variously  curved  bole,  long  spreading,  at  length 

drooping  limbs,  rather  slender  twigs      .         .         .     scabra. 

2.  Smooth  straight  bole,  long  ascending  limbs,  less  slender 

twigs vegeta. 

3.  Smooth  slender  bole,  tall  or  low,  ascending,  drooping 

or  straight  limbs,  long,    very  slender,  much   divided 
twigs     .........     glabra. 

4.  Eougli  bole,  branching  low  down,  spreading,  at  length 

drooping,  pointed  limbs,  thick,  little  divided  twigs      major. 

5.  Eough,  straight  and  tall  bole,  spreading  stiff  limbs,  much 

divided  stili"  twigs,  rounded  masses  of  foliage        surculosa. 

The  leaves  of  each  species  show  a  considerable  uniformity  of 
size  and  shape  on  the  tree  itself,  and  in  well-grown  examples ;  in 
very  dry  situations,  or  under  the  dense  shade  of  hedges  or  woods, 
the  leaves  become  much  smaller,  and  are  sometimes  modified  con- 
siderably in  shape.  The  leaves  of  the  suckers,  however  (where 
this  modification  especially  takes  place),  never  exhibit  any  such 
marked  difference  of  shape  or  clothing,  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  tree,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  poplars.  The  size  as  well 
as  the  shape  of  the  leaves  is  of  considerable  importance  as  a  specific 
character,  except  perhaps  in   U.  glabra,  which,  as  a  much  more 
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aggregate  species  than  the  others,  varies  more  than  do  the  rest  in 
leaf  ciiaracters.  The  roughness  or  smoothness  of  their  surfaces, 
as  well  as  the  amount  and  disposition  of  the  hair  clothing  them,  is 
also  in  many  cases  a  useful  guide ;  it  is,  however,  seldom  an  abso- 
lute character  in  the  aggregate  U.  glabra. 

In  collecting  specimens  for  the  herbarium  care  should  be  taken 
to  gather  normal  leaves  from  the  branches  of  the  tree  itself,  not 
from  cropped  parts  nor  from  suckers.  When  specimens  are  taken 
from  suckers  this  should  be  plainly  stated,  otherwise  they  are 
misleading. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  help  from  Dr.  C.  E.  Moss,  Curator  of 
the  University  Museum,  Cambridge ;  from  Mr.  Clement  Eeid,  F.E.  S. ; 
and  especially  from  Mr.  E.  G.  Baker,  F.L.S.,  of  the  Botanical  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History).  Without  the 
literature  and  collections  existing  in  the  Botanical  Department  of 
the  Natural  History  Museum  the  task  of  unravelling  the  synonymy 
would  have  been  difficult. 

Synopsis  of  Characters. 

,  (  Seed  cavity  at  centre  of  samara,  suckers  0 2 

(  Seed  cavity  above  centre,  stickers  present  3 

n  I  Samara  large  (1  in.),  oval  or  elliptic  ;  notch  not  reaching  more  than 
\  quarter  distance  to  cavity,  its  basal  angle  very  acute  ...  1.  scabra. 
'  Samara  large,  broadly  oval  or  obovate  obtuse  ;  notch  reaching  half 

distance  to  cavity,  its  basal  angle  acute 2.  vegcta. 

Samara  rather  smaller,    obovate  ;   notch  reaching  nearly  to  cavity, 

its  basal  angle  rather  obtuse     4 

Samara  small  (i  in.),  nearly  orbicular ;  notch  evenly  curved  at  base, 
suckers  very  numerous     5.  surcidosa. 

IBole  and  twigs   smooth,  leaves  ovate-   or   obovate-lanceolate,  light 
green 3.  glabra. 
Suckers  and  twigs  especially  those  arising  from  bole  suberous   5 

Leaves  rather  narrow,  acuminate,  branches  straight,  slender 
5-                                                                                   3.  glabra  v&v.  suberosa. 
Leaves  broadly  ovate,  branches  pointed,  drooping    4.  major. 

1.  Ulmus  scabra  iscabris)  Mill.  Gard.  Diet.  ed.  8,  n.  2  (1768). 
U.  hollanclica  {hoUandicus)  Mill.  I.e.  n.  5. 
U.  montana  Stokes  in  With.  Bot.  Arr.  ed.  2,  i.  259  (1787). 
U.  campestris  L.  Sp.  PI.  225  pro  parte  et  herb. '?  (1753). 
U.  glabra  Huds.  Fl.  Angl.  95  pro  parte  (1762). 

Wych  Elm. 

"  U.  (scabris)  foliis  oblongo-ovatis  inaqualiter  serratis,  calyci- 

bus  foliaceis.'      Miller  I.  c. 
"  U.  [HoUandicus)  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  rugosis,  inoBqualiter 
serratis,    cortice    fungoso.  .  .  .  Ulmus   major   HoUandica, 
angustis    et    magis    acuminatis    samarris,    folio  latissimo, 
scabro.     Pluk.  Aim.  [393] ."     Miller  I.  c. 
Specimens  from  Plukenet  are  in  Hb.  Sloane  98,  f.  168,  and 
102,  f.  131. 

Samara  large,  narrowly  or  broadly  ol)long  or  obovate,  some- 
what pointed,  1  in. ;  notch  open  or  closed,  when  open  its  basal 

F  2 
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angle  very  acute,  hardly  reaching  quarter  way  to  seed  cavity, 
which  is  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  samara. 

Leaves  obovate  acuminate,  deep  green,  epilose  and  scabrous 
above,  hairy  on  midrib  and  secondary  veins  beneath,  the  hairs 
often  glandular  when  young,  with  clustered  hair  at  the  axils  of  the 
veins,  as  in  all  the  species  ;  buds,  petioles,  and  young  twigs  hairy. 
Bark  light  coloured,  smooth  ;  twigs  never  suberous.  Suckers 
absent.  Leaves  often  micro-glandular  beneath.  Height  50  to 
60  ft.  ;  bole  seldom  conspicuous  ;  branches  long,  at  length  droop- 
ing. Varying  greatly  in  the  breadth  and  size  of  the  leaves ;  these 
often  present  two  to  five  false  points  in  addition  to  the  main  point, 
especially  on  the  lower  branches  of  the  tree,  or  on  vigorous  shoots 
where  a  stump  has  been  cut — an  arrangement  not  found  in  any  of 
our  other  species.  Flowers  and  fertile  seeds  are  produced  on  quite 
young  trees,  and  on  every  part  of  them. 

Native  and  abundant  throughout  Britain,  especially  in  the 
hilly  parts. 

Many  named  varieties  of  the  Wych  Elm  are  cultivated  in 
botanical  gardens,  but  I  have  failed  to  learn  their  distinctive 
characters. 

Var.  nitida  Syme,  Eng.  Bot.  ed.  3,  viii.  142  (1868). 

"  Leaves  shining  and  glabrous  above.  Branches  without  corky 
excrescences.     Has  all  the  essential  characters  of  U.  montana." 

Samara  rounder  at  the  point  than  in  the  type ;  notch  distinct, 
its  basal  angle  acute,  reaching  more  than  one-fifth  way  to  seed 
cavity. 

I  have  never  seen  any  Elm  answering  to  Syme's  description, 
growing  either  spontaneously  or  planted,  except  in  Kew  Gardens. 
The  description  of  the  samara  is  taken  from  a  Kew  tree  labelled 
U.  iscahra)  glabra. 

2.  Ulmus  vegeta. 

U.  {moniana)  glabra  2  vegeta  Loudon,  Arboretum,  iii.  1404 
(1838). 

Huntingdon  Elm. 

Samara  large,  l)roadly  obovate,  very  obtuse,  with  the  seed 
cavity  placed  above  tlie  centre ;  notch  reaching  half-way  to  cavity, 
occasionally  nearly  to  cavity,  its  basal  angle  acute.  Seed  cavity 
long,  acute  at  both  ends  ;  seed  usually  perfected. 

Leaves  large,  broadly  oval,  acute  or  slightly  acuminate,  coarsely 
and  doubly  crenate ;  upper  surface  epilose,  slightly  scabrous ; 
midrib  and  secondary  veins  with  scattered  hairs  beneath;  petioles 
very  hairy,  twigs  and  buds  slightly  hairy. 

Large  tree,  60  to  70  ft.,  with  conspicuous  bole  and  long, 
straight,  ascending  branches,  ultimate  divisions  at  length  drooping. 
Bark  smooth,  light-coloured  ;  suckers  present. 

Resembles  U.  glabra  in  size  and  shape  of  leaf,  but  differs 
somewhat  in  habit,  and  essentially  in  the  samara  and  in  the 
presence  of  suckers.  Tlie  leaves  of  tlie  suckers  are  higlily  scabrous; 
on  the  tree  they  are  always  less  scabrous  than  in  U.  scabra,  and 
occasionally  nearly  or  quite  smooth. 
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This  Elm  is  said  to  have  been  first  l)rought  into  notice  in  1836 
by  a  John  Wood,  a  Huntingdon  nurseryman,  whose  uncle,  a 
market  gardener,  raised  it  from  seed  collected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood eighty  or  ninety  years  before  (Loudon).  Plants  said  to  be 
descendants  of  the  original  trees  are  still  shown  at  Huntingdon. 
It  has  been  universally,  so  far  as  I  know,  regarded  up  to  the 
present  time  as  a  hybrid.  I  have  ventured,  without  prejudice  to 
the  question  of  its  hybrid  origin,  to  treat  it  in  this  paper  as  an 
independent  species,  looking  to  its  samara  characters,  the  fertility 
of  its  seeds,  and  the  presence  of  suckers.  I  am,  however,  informed 
by  Dr.  Moss  that  experiments  conducted  at  Cambridge  in  1909 
point  to  hybridity  (f .  glabra  Mill,  x  scabra  Mill.).  It  can  usually 
be  recognized  from  U.  scabra  at  a  distance  by  habit  alone. 

Native  in  East  Anglia  ?  In  the  West,  probably  only  occurring 
where  planted  or  self-sown  from  planted  trees.  Of  late  years 
U.  vegeta  has  been  the  favourite  Elm  for  planting  in  many  parts 
of  England. 

3.  Ulmus  glabra  (glaber)  Miller,  Gard.  Diet.  ed.  8  (1768);  Hud- 
son,   Fl,    Angl.  95   (1762),  2)ro  parte ;    Smith,  Eng.   Bot. 
t.  2248  (1811) ;    Lindley,  Synopsis,   226  (1829) ;  Loudon, 
Arboretum,  iii.  1403  (1838). 
U.  campestris  Linn.  Sp.  PL   1753,  pro  parte ;  Miller  (1768)  ; 
Smith,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1886  (1808);  Lindley,  Synopsis,  226; 
Loudon,  et  auct.  plur.     See  notes  on  synonymy  at  the  end 
of  this  paper. 
"  U.  (glabris)  fpliis  ovatis  glabris  acute  serratis.     The  Smooth- 
leaved  Witch  Elm,"  Miller.     "  Glabris  "  is  corrected  by  Miller  on 
his  last  page  to  "glaber." 

Samara  varying  in  size,  broadly  obovate  or  oblong ;  notch 
open  or  closed  at  the  top,  very  conspicuous,  its  basal  angle  rather 
obtuse,  reaching  nearly  to  the  seed  cavity,  which  is  short  and 
shortly  pointed  ;  seed  maturing. 

Young  twigs,  buds,  and  petioles  more  or  less  haiiy ;  leaves 
slightly  scabrous  or  smooth  above,  often  plainly  glandular  beneath, 
as  is  also  the  samara  (var.  glandulosa  Lindl.),  epilose  above  and 
below  except  on  the  midribs  and  secondary  veins  and  at  the  axils; 
ovate  or  obovate-cuneate,  shortly  or  longly  acuminate,  very  un- 
equal at  base ;  varying  much  in  size  and  shape,  but  nearly  always 
narrower  in  proportion  to  their  length  than  in  U.  major  or 
U.  surculosa.  Bark  light-coloured,  smooth  or  (var.  suberosa) 
suberous.     Suckers  freely  produced. 

Bole  conspicuous,  forming  a  tree  mostly  slighter  and  lower 
than  any  of  our  other  species;  occasionally  as  tall  as  U.  surculosa; 
ultimate  divisions  very  slender,  usually  drooping  ;  twigs  some- 
times bearing  distichous  leaves  (var.  stricta  Lindley). 

Native  in  the  south-west,  south,  and  east  of  England  ;  in  the 
West,  Midlands,  and  Wales,  only  so  far  as  I  know  when  planted  ; 
producing  fertile  seed  freely.  Common  throughout  England  as  a 
planted  tree.  Most  of  the  trees  planted  in  recent  years  in  avenues 
in  or  near  towns  belong  either  to  U.  vegeta  or  to  one  or  other 
variety  of  this  species.     U.  glabra  is  much  Ijetter  fitted  for  this 
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purpose  than  U.  surculosa,  being  a  smaller  and  more  manageable 
tree,  not  liable  as  that  to  sudden  breakage  of  the  limbs. 

U.  glabra  is  a  polymorphous  group  of  forms,  which  may 
perhaps  be  rightly  treated  as  a  single  species,  being  identical 
in  samara  characters  and  possessing  a  great  general  likeness 
in  habit. 

Var.  glandulosa  Lindley,  Syn.  o^^.  cit.  227. 

"  Leaves  very  glandular  beneath.  TexTace  of  Ludlow  Castle," 
Lindley,  I.  c. 

Specimens  of  the  Ludlow  tree,  in  Herb.  Mus.  Brit,  and  in  the 
University  Herbarium  at  Cambridge,  show  it  to  have  leaves  very 
glandular  beneath,  narrowly  oblanceolate  or  elliptic,  scabrous  and 
epilose  above,  pilose  beneath.  Forms  of  U.  glabra  exist  exhibiting 
the  same  glandular  development  but  without  the  same  shape  ; 
these  must  probably  be  placed  under  var.  glandulosa. 

Var.  stricta. 

U.  stricta  Lindley,  I.  c.  227. 

U.  campestris  var.  cornubiense  Loudon,  /.  c.  1376. 

Samara  as  in  the  type.  Leaves  of  the  tree  usually  or  always 
smooth  as  well  as  epilose  above  and  below,  except  at  the  axils, 
small ;  those  of  the  suckers  and  seedlings  usually  or  always 
scabrous  above,  often  very  small ;  twigs  bearing  regularly  dis- 
tichous leaves.  Height  in  exposed  situations  30  to  40  ft. ;  where 
sheltered,  rising  at  times  to  70  or  80  ft. 

Very  abundant,  and  apparently  native  in  West  Cornwall ; 
becoming  less  abundant  in  East  Cornwall  and  West  Devon. 
Abundant  in  Brittany. 

Var.  minor. 

U.  minor  Mill.  Card.  Diet.  8  (1768). 

U.  tortuosa  Host  Fl.  Austr.  i.  330  (1827)?;  Eeichenbach, 
Icones,  fig.  1330. 

"  Foliisoblongo-ovatis  glabrisacuminatis  duplicato  serratis  .  .  . 
Ulmus  minor  folio  angusto  scabro.  .  .  .  Hedgerows  in  several 
parts  of  England.  The  branches  of  this  sort  have  a  smooth 
grayish  bark  and  grow  erect.  The  leaves  are  narrower  and  more 
pointed  than  those  of  the  English  Elm,  and  are  smoother  ;  they 
are  later  in  coming  out  in  spring  than  those,  but  continue  longer 
in  autumn.  This  has  been  called  by  some  the  Irish  Elm." 
Miller,  /.  c. 

Usually  a  smaller  tree  than  the  other  varieties,  with  stiff, 
much-divided  twigs ;  the  leaves  small  and  very  scabrous. 

Reichenbach's  figure  shows  the  samaras  much  less  distinctly  here 
than  in  the  other  Elms ;  either  tliey  wei'e  drawn  from  an  imma- 
ture specimen,  or  the  wing  of  the  samara  is  undulated  and  very 
distinctive. 

A  specimen  collected  by  Buddie  near  Maldon,  in  Essex,  in 
1711,  and  named  by  him  in  his  herbarium  (Herl).  Sloane,  126, 
f.  38),  "  Ulmus  foliis  parvis  glabris,  the  little  Wych  Elm,"  agrees 
well  with  Eeichenbach's  figure,  especially  in  the  small  leaves  and 
stifif  undulating  twigs. 
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I  possess  a  good  specimen  from  Skellingthorpe,  South  Lincoln, 
showing  the  same  characters. 
Native  in  East  AngUa  ? 

Var.  suberosa. 

U.  suberosa  Moench,  Verz.  Ausl.  Baume,  136,  1785 ;  Ehrhart 
Beitriige  zur  vi.  87  (1791) ;  non  Smith  7icc  Lindley  nee 
Loudon. 

U.  tetrandra  Schkuhr  (1791) ;  Eeichenb.  Icones,  1333. 

"  Eami  suberosi.  Foha  inaequilatera,  duphcato-serrata.  Pe- 
duncuh  a^quales  brevissimi :  Samara3  nudse."  Ehrh.  I.  c.  I  have 
not  seen  Moench's  description. 

Samara  as  in  type.  Leaves  obovate  acuminate,  scabrous  or 
smooth  on  the  upper  surface ;  those  of  the  suckers  smaller,  less 
long-pointed,  more  scabrous.  Suckers  and  young  boughs  from 
the  second  or  third  year  very  suberous ;  bark  of  the  bole  and 
large  boughs  not  suberous.  Rare  in  Britain ;  I  have  only  seen 
planted  trees  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  Close  and  in  Kew  Gardens. 
It  is,  however,  not  rare  in  Brittany,  and  will  probably  be  found 
native  in  Britain  near  the  sea  in  the  south-western  counties. 

Two  young  trees  of  this  variety  cultivated  at  Kew  show  the 
suberosity  of  the  branches  extending  ten  feet  or  more  very  beau- 
tifully. One  of  these  trees  has  leaves  closely  resembling  native 
trees  which  I  have  seen  at  Dinan  and  Concarneau,  Brittany ;  the 
other  has  them  with  a  longer  acumination,  but  both  are  clearly 
U.  suberosa.  The  scabrosity  or  smoothness  of  the  upper  surface 
seems  to  vary  greatly. 

The  above  account  must  not  be  thought  to  exhaust  the 
varieties  of  this  polymorphous  tree.  The  synonymy,  as  seen  in 
the  older  British  authors,  or  as  quoted  by  Eichter  in  Planta 
EiiropcBCB  (ii.  72),  indicates  that  many  natned  varieties  remain  to 
be  noticed.  Until,  however,  those  quoted  by  our  British  authors 
can  be  identified,  it  seems  premature  to  endeavour  to  identify  any 
British  trees  with  Continental  varieties. 

The  specimens  of  U.  glabra  y  latifolia  Lindl.  Syn.  227  in  his 
herbarium  at  Cambi'idge  are  without  fructification,  and  the  plant 
must  remain  doubtful. 

4.  Ulmus  major  Smith,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2542,  Lindl.  Syn.  226  (1818). 

Samara  rather  large,  broadly  and  shortly  obovate,  very  obtuse  ; 
notch  often  closed  at  the  top,  its  basal  angle  rather  obtuse,  reach- 
ing nearly  or  quite  to  seed  cavity :  seed  ripening. 

Leaves  large,  very  broadly  oval,  doubly  and  coarsely  crenate, 
dark  green ;  epilose  and  slightly  scabrous  above  and  beneath. 
Twigs  nearly  epilose,  petioles  and  midrib  pilose.  Suckers  nume- 
rous, their  leaves  varying  greatly  in  size  and  pilosity. 

A  large  spreading  tree,  height  50  to  60  ft. ;  bole  short,  usually 
curved ;  branches  long,  drooping,  pointed,  ultimate  divisions 
rather  thick.  Bark  of  the  lower  stem  branches  and  of  the  suckers 
from  two  to  four  years  old,  deeply  and  remarkably  suberous ;  that 
of  the  main  trunk  rough,  dark-coloured ;  of  the  branches  and 
twigs,  smooth. 
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Scattered  throughout  the  lowlands  of  England  and  Wales ; 
often  in  company  with  U.  surcidosa ;  but,  unlike  that,  extending 
into  mountain  valleys  (at  least  in  South  Wales)  up  to  1000  ft. ; 
apparently  native,  certainly  spontaneous. 

5.  Ulmus  surculosa  Stokes,  Bot.  Materia  Medica  ii.  35  (1812). 

U.  suberosa  Smith,  Eng.  Bot.  2161  (1810)  ;  Lindl.  Syn.  226 ; 
Loudon,  Arboretum  1395 ;  no7i  Moench  iiec  Elirhart. 

"  Leaves  doubly  serrate,  ovate  or  elliptic.  Flowers  nearly 
sessile,  conglomerate.  Roots  throwing  up  suckers  ....  Native 
probably  of  some  part  of  Europe,  semi-naturalized  in  Britain,  its 
seeds  rarely  if  ever  ripening."     Stokes,  /.  c. 

Samara  nearly  orbicular,  usually  smaller  than  in  U.  glabra, 
half  inch  at  most ;  notch  conspicuous,  its  aperture  closed,  with 
rounded  edges,  its  base  not  angled  but  evenly  curved,  reaching 
almost  or  quite  to  the  short  broad  seed  cavity  ;  seed  never  (?) 
maturing. 

Leaves  full  green,  of  moderate  size,  broadly  ovate  with  shortly 
acuminate  points,  or  subrotund  obtuse ;  upper  surface  slightly 
scabrous,  nearly  epilose  at  maturity  ;  under  surface  hairy  on  the 
veins ;  twigs,  buds,  petioles,  and  midribs  hairy.  Bark  brown, 
rough  on  the  bole,  smooth  on  branches  and  twigs ;  often  suberous 
on  the  suckers  and  small  twigs  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bole  ;  more 
often  smooth  on  these  parts.  Suckers  very  numerous ;  produced 
from  shallow  roots  as  far  as  a  hundred  yards  from  the  parent-tree. 

Tree  tall,  narrow  or  broad,  attaining  120  ft.,  with  conspicuous 
and  straight  central  bole  ;  its  branches  (except  when  crowded) 
large,  heavy,  spreading ;  ultimate  twigs  stiff,  crowded,  much 
divided,  not  drooping,  producing  rounded  masses  of  dense  foliage. 
The  limbs  of  old  trees  in  this  Elm  are  liable  to  fall  suddenly  with- 
out any  apparent  cause,  as  well  as  in  gales ;  hence  it  is  dangerous 
for  avenues  in  or  near  towns. 

The  leaves  are  often  small  or  very  small  and  more  pointed  in 
shape,  in  dry  situations  or  in  the  undergrowth  of  hedges;  on  well- 
grown  trees  they  differ  little  in  size  and  shape.  Easily  recogniz- 
able from  a  distance  by  the  shape  of  the  bole  and  the  massiveness 
of  the  foliage.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  liable  to  any  variations,  as 
is  U.  (jlahra. 

Throughout  the  middle  and  southern  districts  of  England,  on 
lower  ground,  both  on  its  eastern  and  western  sides ;  attaining  its 
greatest  size  in  the  river  valleys  of  the  Thames,  Severn  and  Wye, 
the  timber  reaching  maturity  in  about  one  hundred  years. 

The  "  English  Elm  "  has  long  been  considered  not  to  be  indi- 
genous to  Britain,  owing  to  its  habit  of  never  maturing  fruit.  It 
appears,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  investigation  has  gone,  to  bo 
endemic  to  Britain,  its  only  records  of  occurrence  out  of  Britain 
being  one  or  two  spots  in  Spain  (Granada  and  Aranjuez)  where  the 
trees  are  known  to  have  been  introduced  from  Britain.  The  habit 
of  non-ripening  its  seed  is  tlierefore  rather  to  be  traced  to  its 
success  in  propagation  by  suckers. 
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TWO     NEW     MYCETOZOA. 

By  G.  Listeb,  F.L.S. 

Physarum  alpinum,  n.  sp.  Sporangia  sessile,  clustered, 
subglohose,  1  to  1'3  uiiu.  diam.,  or  foruiiug  curved  or  straight 
plasmodiocarps  2  to  10  mm.  long,  ochraceous-yellow,  smooth  or 
somewhat  scaly ;  sporangium-wall  double,  the  outer  calcareous 
layer  tending  to  separate  from  the  inner  membranous  layer. 
Capillitium  consisting  of  rather  large  simple  or  branched  yellow 
lime-knots  connected  by  firm  hyaline  threads.  Spores  purple-brown, 
minutely  warted,  10  to  15  ji  diam. — Until  last  year  only  two  gather- 
ings of  this  robust  alpine  species  were  recorded,  obtained  respec- 
tively from  the  Blue  Canon,  California  {leg.  Harkness,  1877)  and 
from  AroUa,  Switzerland  {leg.  Lister,  1907) ;  they  were  described 
in  this  Journal,  xlvi.,  p.  216,  under  the  name  Physarum  virescens 
Ditm.  var.  alpinum,  n.  var.  In  the  spring  of  1909  the  same 
form  was  found  abundantly  by  M.  Ch.  Meylan  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ste.  Croix  in  the  Jura  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of 
4000  ft.,  where  it  appeared  on  twigs  and  herbage  after  the  thawing 
of  the  winter  snows;  it  was  associated  with  P.  vernum  Somm.,  to 
which  the  long  plasmodiocarps  of  P.  alpinum  bear  some  resem- 
blance ;  the  latter  can,  however,  be  at  once  distinguished  by  their 
yellow  colour.  M.  Meylan's  gatherings  confirm  the  constancy  of 
the  form  and  emphasize  the  characters  that  separate  it  from 
P.  virescens. 

Physarum  carneum  Lister  &  Sturgis,  n.  sp.  Sporangia 
scattered,  stalked,  subglohose,  04  to  0-6  mm.  diam.,  ochraceous, 
smooth  or  rugulose  ;  sporangium-wall  membranous,  pale  yellow, 
with  evenly  distributed  deposits  of  lime-granules,  thicker  at  the 
base.  Stalk  pinkish  flesh-coloured,  translucent,  furrowed,  without 
deposits  of  lime,  0*2  to  0"3  mm.  high.  Columella  minute  and 
shortly  conical,  or  none.  Capillitium  a  dense  network  of  angular 
branching  white  lime-knots  and  short  connecting  hyaline  threads. 
Spores  purplish-brown,  spinulose,  8  /x  diam.  — This  species  was 
found  in  some  abundance  on  dead  wood,  on  Cheyenne  Mt.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Sturgis,  in  the  autumn  of  1908.  It 
appears  to  be  allied  to  P.  flavidum  Peck  (syn.P.  citrinelluvi  Peck, 
fide  Dr.  Sturgis),  from  which  it  differs  in  the  membranous 
sporangium-wall,  in  the  slender  flesh-coloured  stalks  and  in  the 
smaller  spores.  It  somewhat  resembles  round-headed  forms  of 
Craterium  aureum,  Rest.  (syn.  G.  viutahile  Fr.),  but  is  distinguished 
by  the  buff  colour  of  the  sporangia  and  white  lime-knots. 
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(Continued  from  p.  53.) 

''■' Asp)erula  arvensis  L.  Several  plants  amongst  a  patch  of  aliens 
by  railway  sidings.  North  Hendre  Mines,  near  Rhydymwyn,  Sept. 
1909. 
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Kentrantkus  ruber  DC.     Walls,  Holywell. 

Valerianella  olitoria  Poll.  Sealand,  Neio;  Field,  Bagillt; 
Marian,  Cwm. 

Dipsacus  sylvestris  Huds.  Very  fine  and  plentiful  on  island 
in  Elwy,  Daji  ct  A.A.D.  ;  waste  ground  by  St.  Asaph  Station. — D. 
jnlosus  L.     Kinnerton,  Potts. 

Scabiosa  Columbaria  L.  Moel  Findeg  ;  the  Leet. — S.  succisa 
L.  A  frequent  and  characteristic  plant  on  the  limestone  commons, 
though  not  confined  to  such  situations.  As  the  flowers  are 
distinctly  protandrous,  and  anthesis  takes  place  at  a  time  when 
most  of  the  conspicuous  flowered  plants  of  such  a  situation  (e.g. 
Heliantheinmn,  Primula  veris,  &c.)  have  ceased  to  bloom,  this 
species  largely  monopolises  flower-frequenting  insects  and  cross- 
pollination  generally  results. 

Eupatorium  cannabinuin  L.  By  stream  near  Cae  Gwyn,  Tre- 
meirchion;  Llanfynydd  ;  along  the  Clwyd  ;  Coed  Cochion,  near 
Caerwys. 

Solidago  Virgaurea  L.  Bilberry  Woods,  Hawarden,  Thomas  ; 
Pandy  Lane,  Dyserth,  Daij;  Caergwrle  Castle  Hill ;  between  Sam 
Mill  (Nannerch)  and  Bryn  Goleu  ;  Moel  Findeg  ;  between  Bryn 
Gwyn  Villa  and  Glyn  Isaf  (near  Caerwys) ;  frequent  along  wooded 
parts  of  Mold  Valley ;  on  colliery  refuse  between  Glan-y-Don  and 
Mostyn. 

'^'■Aster  sp.  There  were  several  large  clumps  (Sept.  1909)  of  a 
species  of  "  Michaelmas  Daisy"  on  the  island  in  the  Elwy,  just 
above  the  junction  with  the  Clwyd.  There  were  no  houses  any- 
where in  the  vicinity,  but  it  may  have  been  carried  here  from 
somewhere  higher  up  the  river. 

Erigcron  acre  Linn.  Near  Caergwrle,  July  31,  1872,  Herb. 
Harris.  This  is  probably  my  Ffrith  station.  Between  Pades- 
wood  station  and  the  pool ;  the  Graig,  Tremeirchion  ;  Mostyn 
Quay  ;  west  slope  of  Moel  Hiraddug  ;  on  a  dreary  expanse  of 
alkali  and  furnace  refuse  by  the  shore  below  Pentre,  south-east 
of  Flint. 

Inula  squarrosa  Bernh.  Near  Mold,  Sept.  1,  1869,  Herb. 
Harris.     Between  Llanfynydd  and  Ffrith. 

Anthemis  Cotula  L.  I3etween  Kinnerton  Station  and  Kinnerton 
Bridge  Farm ;  railway  siding  by  North  Hendre  Mine. 

Chri/.saiitJionuvi  segetum  h.  Weed  in  Mold  Churchyard;  one 
plant  by  Pant,  near  Caerwys. — C.  Parthenium  Bernh.  Island  in 
Elwy,  Daij ;  Whitford ;  Ysceifiog  ;  by  Nant  Bi-ook  above  Pont 
Bleiddyn. 

Matricaria  inodora  L.  ft  ^'salina  Bab.  Banks  and  mouth  of 
Clwyd,  near  Khyl ;  Queensferry ;  Saltney. — M.  Chainomilla  L. 
Flint,  Potts  ;  Dobs  Lane  near  Bilberry  Woods,  Thomas.  Bretton 
Lane,  Thomas  (sp.). 

Tanacetnm  vulgare  L.  Sealand,  New.  In  profusion  on  island 
in  Elwy,  Day  it:  A.A.D. ;  Dee  Cop  near  county  boundary  ;  between 
Caerwys  and  Bryn  Du  ;  along  the  Elwy  ;  by  the  Clwyd,  between 
St.  Asapli  and  Rhuddlan  ;  waste  ground  between  mouth  of  Weprc 
Brook  and  Connah's  Quay ;   along  the  coast  N.W.  of   Connah's 
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Quay  ;  roadside  north  of  "  Black  Lion  "  inn,  towards  Babell,  near 
Caerwys. 

Artemisia  Absinthium  L.  Mine  refuse,  Bagillt;  between 
Greenfield  and  Holywell ;  waste  ground  by  railway  N.E.  of 
Mold  ;  several  plants  between  Pentre  and  Flint ;  by  some  houses 
south  of  Nannerch  Station. 

Doronicum  Pardalianches  L.  Half  mile  beyond  St.  Asaph, 
towards  Denbigh,  Day. 

Senecio  vulgaris  L.  (i  '''■radiatus  Koch.  Waste  ground  by  the 
wharf  at  Connah's  Quay,  July,  1909. — S.  sylvaticus  L.  Plentiful 
above  St.  Beuno's  College,  in  a  lane  near  x\elwyd  uchaf ;  near 
Pont  Bleiddyn  ;  on  the  tumulus  (together  with  Sa/r/rt  Verhenaca) 
opposite  Crugyn  Farm,  near  Ehuddlan  ;  mound  of  colliery  refuse 
between  Llong  and  Padeswood  ;  west  of  Lodge  Farm. — '''-S.  viscosus 
L.  In  considerable  quantity  among  cinders,  &c.,  by  railway  track 
and  waste  ground  adjoining,  between  Bagillt  Station  and  the 
Bettisfield  Colliery,  August,  1909. — S.  erucifolius  L.  Pandy  Lane, 
Dyserth,  Day  d-  A.  A.  D.;  near  Llyn  Helyg  ;  between  Bryn  Bella 
(Tremeirchion)  and  Pont-y-Cambwll ;  Dee  embankment,  between 
Greenfield  and  Mostyn  ;  between  Cwm  and  Ehuddlan  ;  on  Morfa 
Ehuddlan  Eoad ;  eminence  on  shore  by  Eockclilf  Hall,  near  Con- 
nah's Quay. — S.  Jacobaa  L.  The  brightly  coloured  flowers  and 
dense  conspicuous  corymbs  are  well  adapted  to  attract  the 
attention  of  insect  visitors,  which  are  numerous.  The  following 
visitors  were  observed  towards  the  end  of  August  on  a  patch 
which  was  growing  near  Nannerch  at  an  altitude  of  760  ft. : — 
Bombus  muscorum,  B.  terrestris  (both  frequent),  Syrphits  ribesii 
L.,  Eristalis  arbustorumLt.  (frequent),  E.  tenaxlj.  (very  frequent), 
Mydcea  urbana  L.,  Lucilia  Ccesar,  Sarcophaga  carnaria.  A  small 
and  somewhat  slender  black  and  yellow  banded  Syrphus,  which 
has  not  been  determined,  is  also  a  common  visitor.  A  little 
beetle,  of  wdiich  I  omitted  to  obtain  specimens,  also  frequented 
the  flowers. 

Garlina  vulgaris  L.  Near  Cefn-y-Bedd,  Flintshire,  July  31, 
1872,  Herb.  Hani's  ;  Holywell  Common;  Moel  Findeg  ;  the  Graig, 
Tremeirchion. 

Carduus  py otocephalus  L.  (3  tenuiflorus  Curt.  Ehyl,  Mason; 
Foryd. — C.  nutans  L.  Field,  Pen  uchaf,  Tremeirchion  ;  a  solitary 
plant  between  Caerwys  and  Bryn  Du ;  heathy  ground  near 
Ysceifiog  ;  a  single  example  in  lonely  lane  near  Hawarden  Water 
Works,  north  slope  of  Moel  Fammau,  at  950  ft. ;  field  between 
Mold  and  Nerquis  ;  mound  of  colliery  refuse  between  Llong  and 
Padeswood ;  the  Graig,  Tremeirchion ;  field  near  Afon  wen ; 
Craig  Fawr,  Meliden  ;  sliingles  l)y  Clwyd  between  Ehuddlan  and 
Ehyd-y-Ddauddwr ;  several  plants  skirting  wood  above  Ysceifiog 
Lake ;  on  rubbish  by  Ehuddlan  Foundry.  A  cux'ious  feature  of 
the  vegetation  on  one  part  of  Pen-y-Cloddiau,  scattered  over  a 
considerable  area  towards  the  summit,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
1150  ft.  Cnicus  palustris  was  also  plentiful  on  the  arid  hillside 
hereabouts,  an  apparently  anomalous  situation  in  which  to  find 
this  more  or  less  hygrophilous  species.     Perhaps  the  scanty  soil 
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and  dry  situation  are  compensated  for  by  the  comparatively  high 
rainfall  at  this  elevation,  and  the  more  or  less  humid  atmosphere 
during  the  night  time. — C.  cris2ms  L.  Pont-y-Cambwll ;  roadside 
hetween  Mold  and  Rhual ;  between  Caerwys  and  Bryn  Du  ;  Ffrith ; 
Llong ;  Buckley ;  Llanfynydd ;  by  some  cottages  between  the 
Alyn  and  the  railway,  north-east  of  Mold  ;  Pont  Bleiddyn  ;  about 
Broomfield  Hall,  Mold  ;  Padeswood ;  by  the  Chvyd,  north-east  of 
St.  Asaph  ;  between  Llong  and  Broomfield  Hall ;  a  single  plant 
below  Ty  Fry  near  Bodelwyddan. 

Cichorium  Intybus  L.  Among  oats  in  a  field  south-east  of 
Flint ;  a  single  plant  amongst  a  patch  of  aliens  by  railway  sidings 
by  the  North  Hendre  Mines. 

Centaurea  Cyanus  L.     Ehyl,  Mason. 

Pier  is  echioides  L.  Lane  by  Bilberry  Woods  near  Hawarden. 
Thomas  ;  Meliden,  Parker,  (sp.)  ;  waste  ground  by  railway,  and  by 
pool  skirting  the  railway  by  Bettisfield  Colliery  ;  between  Cwm 
and  Ehuddlan  ;  frequent  by  ditches  about  Morfa  Rhuddlan  ;  ditch 
by  lane  behind  the  '  Marsh  Inn,'  Rhuddlan ;  one  plant  on  Dee 
Embankment  between  Llannerch-y-Mor  and  Mostyn ;  skirting  a 
ditch  near  Ynys,  between  Rhyl  and  Rhuddlan  ;  a  few  plants  by 
railway  between  Dyserth  and  Meliden. 

'■•'Taraxacum  palustre  DC.  The  Leet,  W.  G.  Travis  (fide 
Wheldon). — T.  erythrosperimun  Andr.     Prestatyn. 

■■Lactuca  virosa  L.  Scattered  over  heaps  of  furnace  refuse,  in 
some  quantity  between  Mostyn  Iron  Works  and  the  Quay,  Sept. 
1909.— L.  muralis  Gaertn.  Near  Cefn-y-Bedd,  July  31,  1872, 
Herb.  Harris ;  between  Tremeirchion  and  Rhuallt ;  Lygan-y- 
Wern  above  Bagillt ;  on  limestone  in  wood  by  lake  below  Yscei- 
fiog  ;  Caerwys  Hill. 

Trarjopocjon  jyratense  L.  Between  Buckley  Junction  and  Kin- 
nerton,  Thomas ;  Saltney  and  Bretton,  Thomas ;  Dee  Embank- 
ment, Bagillt ;  between  railway  and  the  Alyn  near  Mold  ;  roadside 
near  Caeau  Cochion  north  of  Ysceifiog  ;  Tryddyn  ;  Marian,  Cwm  ; 
between  Shotton  and  Connah's  Quay  ;  embankment  in  field  north- 
west of  Hawarden  Bridge ;  roadside  crossing  railway  below  Nan- 
nerch  ;  Queensferry  ;  about  the  Marine  Lake,  Rhyl. — T.  minus 
Mill.  Rliyl,  Mason. — T.  porrifolium  L.  A  single  plant  skirting 
ditch  by  lane  behind  the  '  Marsh  Inn,'  Rhuddlan,  Sept.  1909. 

Jasione  montana  L.  Lane  near  Ffrith  Hall ;  Caergwrle  Castle 
Hill ;  lane  on  Hope  Mountain  ;  between  Tyn  twll  and  Plas  Yw, 
near  Nannerch  ;  between  Nannerch  and  Sarn  i\Iill  ;  Bryn  Goleu 
near  Nannercli ;  west  of  Lodge  Farm  near  Caerwys  ;  roadside 
north-west  of  Crugyn  Farm  near  Rhuddlan ;  along  lane  skirting 
wood  south  of  Marian,  at  about  820  ft.  In  Flintshire  appears  to 
be  calcipliobous,  favouring  the  grit  rock  districts. 

Campanula  Trachelium  L.  On  both  sides  of  hill  between 
Caerwys  and  the  station ;  hedges  by  road  between  Caerwys  and 
Pant. — C.  latifolia  L.  Between  Rhos-esmor  and  Northop ; 
thicket  by  lane-side  between  Caergwrle  and  Waen-y-Llyn.  — 
C.  rohmdifolia  L.  A  frequent  species,  often  occurring  in  company 
with  Tcucrium  Scorodonia.     Attains  greatest  Flintshire  elevation 
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on  summit  of  Moel  Fammau  (1820  ft.),  where  it  grows  in  crevices 
amongst  loose  stones  in  company  with  Oxalis  Acetosella.  The 
flowers  are  pvotandrous,  the  three  stigmatic  lohes  not  unfolding 
or  hecoming  receptive  until  after  the  pollen  is  shed.  The  pen- 
dulous hahit,  in  addition  to  protecting  the  pollen  from  rain, 
is  also  of  use  in  minimising  any  chance  of  self-pollination, 
which  rarely  or  never  occurs.  The  flowers  are  commonly 
tenanted  by  numerous  minute  insects  which  may  sometimes 
assist  in  cross-pollination.  Flies  are  frequent  visitors,  and  I  have 
occasionally  observed  Pier  is  rapce  sipping  honey.  The  flowers 
appear  to  he  used  as  hibernacula  by  various  insects  in  wet  weather 
and  at  night  time,  a  fact  previously  remarked  by  Miiller. 

Erica  Tetralix  L.  Plentiful  on  north  side  of  Pen  Llun-y-gwr, 
to  1150  ft.  ;  Gwern  Mountain  ;  sw'amp  between  Talwrn  glas  and 
Gwern. 

■■'Vaccinium  Vitis-Idcea  L.  In  quantity  on  Gwern  Mountain, 
at  about  1120  ft.,  Sept.  1909.  A  very  local  species  in  Flintshire, 
and  apparently  absent  from  the  greater  part  of  the  Chvydian 
range,  being  confined  to  a  limited  area  close  to  the  Denbigh 
border.  Perhaps  its  absence  from  the  Moel  Fammau  range  is 
owing  to  the  very  dry  nature  of  the  greater  portion  of  this 
plateau. —  -'V.  macrocarpon  Ait.  Soughton  near  Mold,  1859,  Herb. 
Potts.  There  are  also  examples  in  the  Harris  herbarium  labelled 
"  Soughton  Bog  near  Mold  :  ex  Herb.  Miss  Potts."  I  have  no 
further  information  regarding  the  occurrence  of  this  North 
American  plant  in  Flintshire,  and  I  am  unacquainted  with  any 
suitable  locality  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soughton  where  it  might 
occur  at  the  present  day. 

Primula  veris  L.  x  vulgaris  Huds.  There  are  examples  of  this 
hybrid  in  the  Harris  herbarium  labelled  "  Primula  officinali- 
V2ikjaris,  Nant-y-Ffrith,  Flintshire,  May  6,  1872." 

Lysimachia  vulgaris  L.  Bank  of  Clwyd  just  below  Pont-y- 
Cambwll,  and  also  occurs  on  the  Denl)igh  side  of  the  river.  [This 
also  occurs  in  ditches  by  the  road  between  Lower  Kinnerton  and 
Bretton,  but  the  station  is  a  few  yards  beyond  the  Flint  boundary 
and  in  Cheshire.] — L.  Nuimnularia  L.  On  the  road  to  St.  Asaph 
from  Meliden,  Miss  L.  B.  Cooke. 

Anagallis  tenella  Murr.  By  stream  above  Hawarden  Water 
Works,  north  slope  of  Moel  Fammau,  at  1150  ft.  I  have  had  the 
Bog  Pimpernel  under  observation  in  its  native  haunts  for  some 
time,  but  have  been  unable  to  determine  the  pollinating  agent  or 
mode  of  pollination. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Zannichellia  gibberosa  Reichb.  (p.  55). — Mr.  Druce's  inter- 
esting note  on  the  discovery  of  this  plant  as  a  British  species 
directed  my  attention  to  a  form  of  Zannichellia  I  gathered  last 
September  in  North-east  Surrey,  and  tliat  I  was  not  able  to  make 
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agree  with  the  book-characters  of  any  British  form.  Mr.  Druce, 
who  has  recently  seen  an  example  of  this  plant,  writes  that, 
"although  not  extreme,  it  must  go  under  ZannicJiellia  gihherosa 
Eeichb.  Some  of  the  fruits  are  quite  spiny  on  both  sides  ;  the 
fine  leaves;  the  long  beak  to  the  carpels  are  also  typical."  I 
gathered  my  plant  from  a  small  pond  where  it  was  abundant,  near 
North  Cheam,  in  a  brickfield  occupying  a  portion  of  the  site  of 
the  former  Morden  Common,  some  traces  of  which  still  exist. 
The  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  Surrey  plant  are  its  slender 
habit  and  the  character  of  the  quite  mature  carpels,  which  are 
grey-looking  and  decidedly  spinose  on  both  edges,  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  on  the  sides.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  an 
open  mind,  at  present,  as  to  whether  Zcmnichellia  gihherosa  is  a 
genuine  native  of  Surrey,  as,  apart  from  the  character  of  its  habitat, 
it  is  there  associated  with  a  species  one  does  not  usually  meet  with 
by  inland  waters,  namely,  Scirpus  maritimus. — C.  E.  Britton. 

Ehinanthus  versus  Alectorolophus  (p.  53). — Both  Mr, 
Wilhams  and  Mr.  Hiern  in  discussing  the  above  names  ignore 
Hill's  Herbal,  p.  121  (1756),  which  precedes  Haller's  restoration 
or  establishment  of  the  genus  Alectorolophus  (Stirp.  Helv.  137, 
1768).  Hill  uses  the  name  Ehinanthus,  and  well  defines  the  genus, 
but  wrongly  includes  Burman's  Ceylon  plant  {Goniospermum 
elo?igatuvi).  But  the  point  is  that  under  the  name  Bhinanthus, 
the  Yellow  Eattle  is  well  described,  and  thus  the  name  may  be 
cited  as  clearly  defined  by  Hill,  I.e.,  and  by  Hudson  {Flora  Anglica, 
p.  231  (1762)  ),  where  the  generic  characters  are  also  given.  There 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  to  give  up  the  name 
Bhinanthus  L.  as  amended  by  Hill  and  Hudson  before  Haller  re- 
named it.  Linnaeus  was  of  course  to  blame  for  not  taking  up 
Haller's  name ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance  of  his 
injustice  to  his  botanical  rival. — G.  C.  Druce. 

"  Hayward's  Botanist's  Pocket  Book  "  (p.  61).— May  I  say 
that  the  position  of  Limonium  recurvum  Salmon  in  tiie  edition  for 
which  I  am  responsible  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  one,  i.e.  I 
keep  the  same  grade  for  it  as  formerly.  I  may  say  that  in  certain 
ways  I  had  to  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  the  original  plan :  had 
I  had  quite  a  free  hand,  I  should  not  have  used  names  which  are  not 
according  to  the  law  of  priority,  kc.  The  reduction  of  many 
plants  which  stand  as  species  in  my  List  was  also  necessitated  for 
the  sake  of  consistency  and  usefulness — Juncus  cffnsus,  Carex 
viagellanica,  Eleocharis  iiniglumis,  Allium  sihiricum,  Hclleborine 
media,  Betula  tomentosa,  Atriplex  dcltoidea,  are  examples  of  species 
reduced  to  varietal  rank.  The  species  are  tlicrefore  nearer  to  the 
standard  of  Bentham's  Flora.  This  to  the  student  is  more  useful 
and  easy  than  too  great  segregation.  In  the  nintli  edition  of  the 
London  Catalogue,  Statice  Dodartii  {Limonium  recurvum)  only 
had  varietal  rank;  that,  too,  was  the  grade  given  to  it  in  Hooker's 
Student's  Flora  and  by  Boswell  Syme  in  the  third  edition  of 
English  Botanij,  therefore  I  hope  Mr.  Salmon  will  excuse  my 
following  in  the  old  wake.     It  stands  as  a  full  species  in  my  List, 
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in  which  all  tlie  above  plants  and  the  Hieracia,  Bubi,  &c.,  are 
given  specific  rank.  I  hope  that,  while  not  mainly  written  as  a 
description  of  all  the  plants  in  my  List,  the  Pocket  Book  may 
throw  some  light  on  many  of  the  plants  included. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Daphne  Laureola  x  Mezeeeum  in  N.  Somerset.  —  I  have 
reported  this  hybrid  from  woodlands  between  Somerton  and  King- 
weston,  1907  ;  two  plants  occurred  which  were  referred  to  this, 
one  being  more  satisfactory  than  the  other.  A  cutting  of  the 
latter  has  flowered,  and  is  ordinary  typical  D.  Laureola.  Messrs. 
Druce,  C.  E.  Salmon,  and  J.  W.  White  prol)ably  received  speci- 
mens from  this  second  bush,  as  they  all  objected  (rightly  as  is  now 
clear)  to  the  determination.  My  own  herbarium  specimens  (from 
the  first  and  more  characteristic  bush),  on  the  contrary,  show 
strong  influence  of  D.  Mczcreum,  and  I  consider  that  they  repre- 
sent a  per-Laureola  form  of  the  hybrid,  whereas  the  originally 
described  deciduous-leaved  form,  from  North  Wood,  Slindon, 
W.  Sussex,  is  a  per-Mezereum  form.  The  Somerset  hybrid  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  fertilization  of  D.  Laureola  by  insect-borne 
pollen  of  D.  Mczcreum. — Edward  S.  Marshall. 

Plants  op  North  Devon  (p.  56). — With  regard  to  Mr.  Druce's 
note  thus  entitled  I  would  point  out  that  all  the  Exeter  District 
is  in  Watson's  v.-c.  3 ;  its  plants,  therefore,  can  scarcely  be 
described  as  in  "  North  Devon  "  (v.-c.  4).  In  the  list  he  gives  of 
"  additions  to  Topograi)]ucal  Botany  noticed  near  Exeter  "  in  1908, 
is  one  plant,  Radicula  palustris  Moench,  that  so  long  ago  as  the 
year  1829  was  given  in  the  Flora  Devoniensis  (under  its  old  name 
of  Nasturtium  terrestre)  as  growing  "  at  the  side  of  the  river  at 
Exwick."  I  myself  found  it  abundant  at  Countess  Weir  (by  the 
Exe),  in  1894.— C.  E.  Larter. 

The  late  J.  H.  Davies  (p.  57). — In  connection  with  Eev.  C.  H. 
Waddell's  note  respecting  the  work  of  the  late  J.  H.  Davies,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  record  that  in  the  Parfitt  Collection  of 
Mosses,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Torquay  Natural  History 
Society,  there  are  a  good  many  specimens  sent  to  Mr.  Parfitt  from 
Thirsk  by  Mr.  Davies.  Also  a  number  collected  by  the  latter  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  together  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davies  concern- 
ing these,  dated  '  Thirsk,  23rd  April,  1857,"  in  which  he  refers  to 
them  as  collected  there  by  him  in  the  previous  year  (185G)  during 
a  visit  to  the  island  of  only  three  or  four  days,  during  whicli  he 
noticed  there  "  in  all  about  a  hundred  and  ten  species." — C.  E. 
Larter. 

Lathr^a  Clandestina  L.  (Journ.  Bot.  1909,  p.  123). — In  the 
Beport  of  the  Botanical  Exchange  Club  for  1908  (p.  337)  Mr.  Druce 
says  :  "  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  this  should  have  l)een  pub- 
lished without  due  enquiry  being  first  made  at  Cambridge.  The 
fact  would  have  been  elicited  that  specimens  of  L.  Clandestina 
from  the  Botanic  Gardens  had  been  planted  in  a  wild-looking 
station."  The  implication  that  no  enquiry  was  made  is  inaccurate, 
as  Mr.  Eeynolds  took  steps  in  tliat  direction  before  publishing  his 
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note.  The  "matter  for  regret"  appears  to  us  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens  should  connive — as  it  seems 
to  have  done — in  the  establishing  of  a  foreign  plant  "  in  a  wild- 
looking  station." 

Agrostis  verticillata  Vill.  in  Cornwall. — On  June  13th, 

1907,  I  found  at  the  eastern  end  of  Falmouth  Docks,  growing 
with  Melilotus  alha  and  Carurn  Carvi,  several  plants  of  a  strange 
grass  which  1  then  took  to  be  an  unusual  form  of  Agrostis  alba  L. 
var.  maritima  Meyer.  Eecently  I  received  some  Guernsey  speci- 
mens of  Agrostis  verticillata,  and  on  comparing  my  Falmouth 
Docks  plant  with  them  I  found  they  were  perfectly  identical. — 
F.  Hamilton  Davey. 

Viola  hirta  x  sylvestris  in  Herefordshire.  —  Specimens 
from  the  limestone  of  the  Great  Doward,  collected  on  May  15th, 

1908,  were  sent  to  the  Botanical  Exchange  Club  by  Mr.  Ley  under 
this  name.  Mrs.  Gregory  considered  them  to  be  "a  very  marked 
example  of  V.  Reichenhachiana  Reichb.  f.  villosa."  Last  April  I 
saw  plants  in  good  flower  in  Mr.  Ley's  garden  at  Brampton 
Abbots,  and  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  hybrid  origin  appeared 
to  me  quite  conclusive.  The  look  of  V.  hirta  is  partially  lost  in 
drying. — Edward  S.  Marshall. 

Abnormal  Carex  (p.  56). — Sir  James  Stirling  writes  to  say 
that  the  discovery  of  the  abnormal  stems  which  formed  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Hanbury's  note  was  made  by  our  correspondent  Mr.  W.  E. 
Nicholson. 


REVIEWS. 

Cronologia  delta  Flora  Italiana,  ossia  Repertorio  sistematico  clelk 
pill  antiche  date  ed  alitor i  del  rinvenimento  delle  piante 
(Fanerogame  e  Pteridofite)  indigene,  naturalizzate  e  avven- 
tizie  d'ltalia  e  delta  introduzione  di  quelle  esotiche  piu 
comunemente  coltivate  fra  noi  di  P.  A.  Saccardo.  4to, 
pp.  xxxvii.  390.  Price  15  lire.  Padova  :  Tipografia  del 
Seminario. 

We  regret  that  circumstances  have  prevented  us  from  sooner 
calling  attention  to  the  latest  of  the  many  admirable  works  with 
which,  in  more  than  one  direction.  Prof.  Saccai'do  has  enriched 
botanical  literature.  The  two  volumes  in  which  he  gave  us  the 
literary  biographical  history  of  La  Botanica  in  Italia,  as  he 
entitled  the  work,  were  duly  noticed  in  these  pages  :  he  now,  as 
tlie  above-quoted  title  shows,  approaches  a  znore  formidable  task, 
wliich  lie  executes  in  the  thorough  and  scholarly  manner  which 
has  characterized  his  previous  undertakings. 

The  only  work  with  which  we  can  compare  the  Cronologia — 
and  it  is  comparing  a  great  thing  with  a  small — is  Mr.  W.  A. 
Clarke's  First  Records  of  British  Plants  ;  but  Prof.  Saccardo  had  to 
occupy  a  far  wider  field,  whether  we  regard  the  number  of  plants 
included  in  his  enumeration  or  the  extent  of  the  literature,  begin- 
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ning  with  classical  times,  whicli  he  has  had  to  examine  for  carry- 
ing that  enumeration  out.  The  numher  of  species  alone  reaches 
4093,  but  the  author  does  not  content  himself  with  these — he  has 
included  all  the  principal  varieties,  which  practically  doubles  tlie 
number.  He  groups  his  plants  chronologically  under  six  heads, 
the  summary  of  which  shows  the  growth  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  flora  : 

A.  Classical  plants  (known  in  the  Roman  epoch)    .     .       408 

B.  MeditDval  plants  (known  in  the  mediaeval  period)    .       189 

C.  Plants  added  in  the  sixteenth  century     .         .         .     1171 

D.  Plants  added  in  the  seventeenth  century         .         .       814 

E.  Plants  added  in  the  eighteenth  century  .         .     1311 

F.  Plants  added  in  the  nineteenth  and  beginning  of 

the  twentieth  century         .....     4107 

8000 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  list  of  species  commonly  cultivated, 
naturalized,  or  adventitious,  amounting  to  713  ;  these,  divided 
into  periods  corresponding  with  those  named  above,  stand  respec- 
tively as  78,  19,  127,  58,  175,  256.  Of  the  713,  382  occur  ex- 
clusively in  cultivation,  and  show  no  tendency  to  become  accli- 
matized. 

The  interesting  preface,  from  which  we  extract  these  tables, 
gives  details  of  the  scope  and  plan  of  the  work,  as  well  as  much 
information  of  the  statvis  of  the  plants  which  form  the  Italian  flora 
as  understood  by  the  author.  It  is  followed  by  an  excellent  biblio- 
graphy of  the  works  cited,  arranged  under  the  names  and  authors, 
the  date  and  publication  of  each  work  being  given.  Then  comes 
the  catalogue  of  plants,  systematically  arranged,  beginning  with 
the  ferns  ;  under  each  name  is  given  not  only  the  name  of  the 
author  who  first  recorded  it  as  Italian,  but  also  of  other  early 
writers  who  have  mentioned  it,  the  works  in  whicli  the  plants  are 
recorded  being  easily  ascertainable  from  the  bibliographical  list. 
Critical  notes  as  to  the  status  of  the  species  or  references  to  papers 
in  which  it  is  dealt  with  are  added  when  these  seem  useful  or 
necessary,  the  whole  being  compressed  into  the  smallest  compass 
consistent  with  clearness.  The  following  examples  from  the  first 
page  will  indicate  the  method  pursued  : — 
"  Ceterach  officinarum  W. 

"  1415  Rinio— 1532  Cibo— 1551  Aldrovandi— 1554  Mattioli— 
1561  Anguillara — 1563  Cesalpino — 1585  Durante — 1595  Pona." 
"  Gymnogmmme  spectabilis  Zumagl. 

"1860  Zumaglini  (sp.  dubbia)." 

"  Wood sia  glabella  R.  Br. 

"1858  Hausmann  in  Bertol.  xi— 1864  Molendo.  Cfr.  Dalla 
Torre  e  Sarnthein,  1900—1872  Huter,  cfr.  come  sopra— 1873 
Venzo  in  N.  giorn.  hot.  ital." 

After  this  enumeration  come  the  cultivated  plants,  treated  in 
manner  following : — 
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"  Cedrus  Lihani  (Barrel.)  Loud. 

"  Originario  dell'  Asia  roinore,  Siria  e  Urali  e  gia  conosciuto  in 
Italia  dair  era  romana  in  poi  (Plinio,  Mattioli  1565,  Cesalpino 
1583  ecc.)  ma  coltivato  fra  noi  solo  dalla  seconda  meta  del  sette- 
centro. 

"  1760  Marsili,  ed.  1840—1787  Savi.  Cfr.  Targ.-Tozz.  1853— 
1820  Bonato." 

Following  this  we  have  lists  of  the  plants  arranged  in  the 
periods  in  which  they  are  grouped,  with  an  indication  of  the  year 
in  which  they  were  recorded,  the  whole  concluded  with  an  index 
of  genera. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  work  is  a 
monument  of  labour,  learning,  and  scholarship,  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  associate  rather  with  Germans  than  with  Italians. 
But  so  far  no  other  country  has  produced  anything  to  be  compared 
with  this  Cronolofjia  ;  we  can  only  hope  that  the  work  so  admirably 
carried  out  by  Prof.  Saccardo  will  find  imitators  in  other  lands. 


Vortrdge  nber  Botanisclie  Stammesgeschichte.  Zweiter  Band.  — • 
Cormophyta  Zoidogamia.  Von  J.  P.  Lotsy.  Jena:  Gustav 
Fischer. 

This  second  volume  continues  the  big  task  Dr.  Lotsy  has  set 
himself  of  summarizing  the  present  position  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  special  morphology  of  plants.  The  preceding  volume  dealt 
wdth  the  Thallophyta ;  this  one  treats  of  the  Bryophyta,  Pterido- 
phyta,  Pteridospermeae,  Cycadophyta,  CordaitalesandGinkgoales. 
The  Coniferce  and  Gnetales  remain  to  be  described  along  with  the 
Angiosperms.  When  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  phyla 
dealt  with  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  size  of  the  volume, 
which  contains  forty-six  lectures  and  runs  to  over  eight  hundred 
pages,  will  not  appear  excessive.  It,  however,  makes  detailed 
criticism  out  of  the  question  in  a  review,  and  we  can  only  offer 
some  more  general  remarks  on  the  work. 

In  the  first  place,  its  value  to  teachers  of  botany  and  to  senior 
students  may  be  emphasized,  though  it  is  self-evident.  To  be 
able  to  turn  to  a  single  volume  summarizing  the  main  facts  known 
regarding  the  groups  of  plants  described  and  to  find  collected  in  a 
bibliography  the  titles  of  the  more  important  works  to  be  consulted 
will  be  of  constant  use.  So  much  original  work  has  been  done 
on  these  phyla  in  recent  years  and  the  difficulty  of  summarizing 
the  results  contained  in  scattered  papers  is  so  great  that  the 
assistance  afforded  by  Dr.  Lotsy's  published  lectures  will  be 
appreciated  by  teachers  throughout  the  world.  The  labour  in- 
volved in  the  preparation  of  these  lectures  will  not  be  lost,  for  the 
work  will  certainly  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  botanist 
and  of  every  botanical  school. 

The  lecture  form  in  which  the  book  is  cast  leaves  doubtful  the 
precise  place  it  is  intended  to  take  in  botanical  literature.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  a  good  advanced  course  of  lectures 
on  a  subject  and  such  works  as  Sachs'  Lectures  on  Vegetable 
Physiology  or  Scott's  Studies  in  Fossil  Botany.     In  works  like 
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these  two  a  subject  is  integrated  by  the  special  knowledge  of  the 
author,  and  the  form  of  presentation  is  in  itself  a  contribution  to 
the  science.     The  impression  that  grows  upon  the  reader  of  Dr. 
Lotsy's  book  is  that  it  has  much  more  the  character  of  an  ordinary 
advanced  course  on  the  subject  than  of  a  critical  work.     It  is  a 
course  on  a  large  scale — no  class  could  stand  the  detailed  exposition 
of  some  parts  of  the  subject  given  here — but  on  the  whole  it  has 
the  advantages  and  the  defects  of  an  ordinary  course  of  advanced 
lectures.    We  obtain  fi-om  it  a  fair  account  of  the  present  position 
of  our  knowledge  regarding  each  group  discussed,  but  the  account 
is  evidently  in  lax'ge  part  a  compilation  from  the  most  convenient 
authorities.     Special  prominence  is  naturally  given  to  organisms 
and  to  aspects  of  the  subject  upon  which  work  has  been  published 
in  recent  years,  but  the  larger  task  of  creating  a  clear  picture 
with  the  assistance  of  both  old  and  new  work  is  as  a  rule  not 
attempted.     Difficulties  also  are  often  not  clearly  stated  or  criti- 
cally considered.     These  criticisms  do  not  cast  any  reflection  on 
the  value  of  the  book,  though  they  indicate  the  need  of  caution  in 
its  use.    Glancing  over  one  of  these  lectures  is  an  excellent  revision 
of  the  main  facts  relating  to  the  particular  subject,  and  teachers 
will  find  the  advantage  of  this  even  when  they  differ  from  the 
author  regarding  particular  views  expressed.     The  usefulness  of 
the  book  from  this  point  of  view  is  enhanced  by  the  numerous 
figures.      These  greatly  diminish  the  labour  of  looking  up  the 
original  sources. 

Turning  to  more  specific  criticisms,  a  word  may  be  said  of  the 
excessive  detail  with  which  some  parts  of  the  subject,  and  these 
not  the  most  important,  are  treated.  This  specially  concerns  the 
foliose  Jungermanniacea  and  the  Bryales.  While  there  is  no  full 
account  of  the  structure  and  life-history  of  any  one  example  of 
the  acrogynous  J  linger  manniacece,  a  large  number  of  genera  are 
briefly  described  and  illustrated.  This  information,  while  valuable 
as  showing  the  range  of  form  in  the  group,  would  have  gained  by 
being  subordinated  to  a  full  account  of  a  type  or  example,  such  as 
is,  as  a  rule,  given  when  the  smaller  groups  are  being  described. 
In  the  case  of  the  Bryales,  the  systematic  exposition  extends  to 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  Surely  this  part  of  the  course 
could  only  be  of  use  to  a  specialist  in  the  group.  Minor  examples 
of  lack  of  balance  between  parts  of  the  subject  are  also  found 
in  the  treatment  of  Pteridophyta,  where  the  anatomy  is  fully 
described  in  some  groups,  but  in  others  put  so  briefly  as  not  to 
be  intelligible  without  previous  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
reader. 

There  is  little  original  in  the  book  that  calls  for  mention  save 
perhaps  some  of  the  phytogenetic  views  expressed  on  the  classifi- 
cation adopted  by  the  author,  and  in  the  schemes  of  relationship. 
Dr.  Lotsy  lays  great  weight  upon  differences  in  the  ciliated 
reproductive  cells  as  indicating  affinity,  and  this  we  venture  to 
think  has  led  him  into  some  very  unlikely  assumptions.  The 
genealogical  tree  on  p.  407  shows  the  Bryophyta  and  the  Lycopo- 
ditics  (including  the  Lepidodendrece,  but  excluding  Iso'ctes)  arising 
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from  one  line  of  Algae  through  the  Ulotrichales.  On  the  other 
hand,  and  contrasted  with  these  Biciliatm  as  Polijciliata,  we  have 
another  line  of  descent  througli  the  StephanokontcB.  Leading  on 
to  the  seed-bearing  plants,  this  includes  the  Ferns,  Equisetales, 
and  Sphenophyllales,  together  with  Iso'dtes.  The  j)osition  assigned 
to  this  latter  genus  illustrates  the  preponderating  importance  the 
autJior  attaches  to  this  one  character.  We  are  also  doubtful  as 
to  the  fruitfulness  of  the  views  expressed  as  to  the  descent  of  the 
Bryophyta.  The  Musci  and  Hepaticcs  are  given  distinct  origins 
from  the  IsohontcR,  which  sufficiently  expresses  our  complete 
ignorance  of  their  relationship.  But  regarding  the  Hepatica,  Dr. 
Lotsy  is  more  precise.  He  places  at  the  base  of  this  group,  as 
arranged  in  the  genealogical  tree  on  p.  212,  a  hypothetical  form, 
to  whicli  he  gives  the  name  Sphceroriccia.  This  is  assumed  to 
have  had  the  simple  thallus  of  Sphcerocarpus  and  the  simple 
sporogonium  of  Biccia.  From  this  hypothetical  form  all  the  otlier 
Hepatic(B,  including  the  Anthocerotacca,  are  derived.  Without 
entering  into  the  more  detailed  relationships  of  the  group,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  this  does  not  take  into  account  the  peculiar 
cell  characters  of  the  Anthocerotaccce,  which  are  duly  emphasized 
by  tlie  author  in  his  account  of  the  group.  It  also  begs  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  complex  sporogonium  in  the  Antho- 
ccrotacece  and  the  evolution  of  the  spoi'ogonium  in  the  other 
groups  of  Hepaticce. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  more  detailed  consideration  of  the 
views  expressed  in  these  lectures.  It  will  be  evident  from  w-hat 
has  been  said  that,  wliile  we  do  not  regard  the  l)ook  as  marking 
any  special  advance  in  our  knowledge,  it  will  prove  a  most  useful 
work  of  reference  to  all  botanists.  Probably  no  one  but  Dr.  Lotsy 
could  have  maintained  such  a  general  level  of  accuracy  in  a 
summary  of  our  knowledge  of  the  morphology  of  plants  from  the 
Alga3  to  the  Cycadophyta  as  is  shown  in  these  two  volumes  of  his 
Vortrdge  iiber  Botanische  Staitwiesgeschiclite.  Botanists  will  look 
forward  with  interest  to  the  completion  of  this  laborious  and 
valuable  undertaking. 

W.  H.  Lang. 

Some  Popular  Books. 

The  output  of  popular  books  dealing  in  one  aspect  or  another 
with  the  British  Flora  continues  to  increase  in  remarkable  fashion. 
In  so  far  as  this  testifies  to  the  growth  of  an  intelligent  interest 
in  plant-life,  this  is  a  satisfactory  symptom  in  days  when  the 
claims  of  other  branches  of  knowledge  are  almost  overwhelming, 
and  wlien  the  amount  of  frivolous  and  useless  fiction  as  well  as  of 
hiblia  a  non  biblia  of  all  kinds  indicates  tbat  tliere  is  a  large  public 
who  are  contented  with  rubbish  and  whose  needs  in  that  direction 
are  copiously  supplied. 

A  notable  feature  in  most  popular  l)ooks  dealing  with  plants — 
and  the  remark  probably  applies  equally  to  those  concerned  with 
other  brandies  of  natural  history — is  that  with  a  very  little  trouble 
they  might  have  been  made  much  better.     We  liave  more  than 
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once  had  occasion  to  make  this  comment  on  books  which  have 
come  under  om^  notice,  and  it  applies  to  those  which  are  now 
before  us. 

Of  these  perhaps  tlie  most  attractive  is  British  Wild  Flowers, 
by  the  Kcv.  Professor  Henslow  (S.P.C.K.,  8s.),  and  yet  to  this,  as 
much  as  to  any  of  the  rest,  this  criticism  must  apply.  We  learn 
from  the  preface  that  this  is  "much  more  than  a  'revised 
edition'  "  of  Anne  Pratt's  Wild  Floivers,  but  we  gather  that  it 
may  nevertheless  be  so  regarded,  although  "  much  new  matter  has 
been  added  and  much  eliminated  from  A.  Pratt's  work."  We  are 
told  that  "  the  illustrations  are  all  new,  having  been  drawn  by 
Miss  Grace  Layton  from  nature"  and  that  they  gained  a  "  Silver 
Flora  Medal"  from  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  which  must 
have  a  low  standard  whether  wo  regard  the  figures  from  a  scientific 
or  an  artistic  standpoint.  Anne  Pratt's  book  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  memories  of  our  childhood,  and  a  lively  recollection  of 
its  illustrations — a  little  stiff,  rather  crude  in  colouring,  but  strong 
and  firm,  and  (with  very  few  exceptions)  characteristic — enables 
us  to  contrast  them  with  the  visionary  sketchy  backboneless 
fragments  by  which  in  this  "  much  more  than  revised  "  edition 
the  old  figures  are  replaced.  The  method  of  reproduction  may  be 
partly  to  blame  for  the  unpleasant  colouring  and  general  indis- 
tinctness ;  but  apart  from  this  the  figures  are  not  only  character- 
less but  absolutely  misleading — look  at  Banunculus  bulbosus 
(tig.  3)  with  six  petals,  and  sepals  not  reflexed,  or  at  "  Viola  sylva- 
^ica  var."  (fig.  16).  Some  plants  are  incorrectly  named  ;  "  Iberis 
amara"  (fig.  14),  of  which  Pratt  had  an  excellent  figure,  is  here 
represented  by  I.  iimbellata — Mr.  Henslow  has  the  same  error  in 
the  text;  ''Geranium  pratense"  (fig.  30)  is  evidently  G.  san- 
giiineum  ;  "  Trifolium inocumbens"  (fig.  49)  is  Medicago  liipulina  ; 
Calamintha  officinalis  ifig.  119)  is  apparently  Salvia  verticUlata  ; 
why  "  Eussian  Sage"  {Salvia  bracteata)  (fig.  118)  is  selected  for 
figuring,  to  the  exclusion  of  our  British  species,  we  cannot  guess ; 
the  Michaelmas  Daisy  (fig.  72)  though  called  Aster  Tripolium  can 
hardly  be  that  species ;  the  figure  (59)  of  Fennel  suggests  that  a 
Senecio  has  become  incorporated  with  it ;  Myosotis  yalustris  occurs 
three  times — fig.  58  (which  we  suspect  to  be  Lycopsis),  fig.  71, 
and  fig.  104 — the  last  quite  a  good  figure,  which  gives  us  an 
opportunity  of  saying  that  some  of  the  plates  on  which  only  one 
plant  is  represented  are  quite  satisfactory  (notably  that  of  Tutsan) 
(fig.  25)  and  suggest  that  Miss  Layton  can  do  better  than  most  of 
her  work  in  this  book. 

We  wish  we  could  say  that  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the 
illustrations  is  compensated  for  by  the  excellence  of  the  text,  but 
this  we  are  unable  to  do.  Even  in  the  brief  preface  "  Johns  "  is 
called  "John" — and  this  in  a  S.P.C.K.  book!;  on  p.  2  we  have  a 
reference  to  "  J.  Gerard's  Herbal  Historic  of  Plants";  Marigold 
is  not  "  from  the  Virgin  Mary  "  (p.  7),  and  the  slightest  acquain- 
tance with  Anglo-Saxon  vocabularies  would  have  shown  Mr. 
Henslow  that  it  was  not  "  transferred  to  the  Caltha"  from  Calen- 
dula ;  "  toute-saine  "  hardly  means  "  all's  well  "  (p.  51)  as  applied 
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to  Hypericum  Aiulroscemum;  "  Molochia  "  (p.  58  and  index)  should 
be  Melochia  ;  and  so  we  might  continue.  The  most  conspicuous 
fault  of  the  text,  ho^Yever,  is  in  its  failure  to  convey  knowledge 
which  inight  be  useful  to  the  young  botanist  in  discriminating 
species,  and  might  well  replace  the  scraps  of  verse  and  miscel- 
laneous items.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  S.P.C.K.,  with 
its  wide  sphere  of  influence,  should  allow  itself  to  be  responsible 
for  so  unsatisfactory  a  volume. 

A  First  Book  of  Wild  Foivers,  by  Margaret  M.  Eankin,  with 
one  hundred  and  twelve  illustrations  in  colour  by  Nora  Hedley 
(Melrose,  6s.),  comes  nearer  the  old  "  Pratt  "  than  any  recent  book 
we  have  seen,  and — if  the  S.P.C.K.  has  superseded  that  by  their 
volume  just  noticed — may  well  replace  it  for  quite  young  folk. 
The  plates,  although  in  a  few  cases  scrappy — it  is  a  mistake  in 
books  of  this  kind  to  put  more  than  one  plant  on  a  plate — are 
artistic,  accurate,  and  well  printed,  and  in  all  respects,  as  will  be 
seen  at  once  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare 
them,  are  markedly  superior  to  those  in  the  S.P.C.K.  book.  The 
letterpress  is  simple  and  not  very  instructive,  but  pleasant  in  style, 
and  conveys  a  certain  amount  of  information.  Altogether  it  is  a 
very  pretty  book  in  every  way  (binding  included)  and  we  cordially 
recommend  it  as  a  first  book  for  children.  But  why,  one  wonders, 
do  not  publishers  see  the  necessity  of  consulting  an  expert  before 
producing  books  dealing  with  technical  subjects?  The  very 
accuracy  of  Miss  Hedley's  figures  compels  us  to  tell  her  that  her 
"Geranium  dissectum"  is  not  that  species — it  is  G.  molle  or 
perhaps  G.  pimllum;  her  "  Verhascum  Thapsus"  is  V.  nigrum; 
and  we  wonder  she  did  not  see  that  the  plant  she  calls  "  Scabiosa 
succisa"  is  identical  with  the  one  she  figures  as  *S'.  arvensis. 
And  Miss  Rankin  should  not  have  passed  "  Ch/ledonium  "  and 
"  Spirea." 

Mr.  W.  S.  Furneaux  has  already  produced  books  which  have 
proved  useful  and  stimulating  to  the  young  observer ;  Field  and 
Woodland  Plants  (Longmans,  6s.)  is  the  most  recent  addition 
to  his  "  Outdoor  World  "  series.  It  is  a  much  more  informing 
and  generally  useful  book  than  those  already  noticed,  containing 
as  it  does  a  general  introduction  to  field  botany  as  well  as  descrip- 
tion of  individual  plants.  "A  guide  which,  though  comparatively 
free  from  teclinical  terms  and  expressions,  shall  yet  be  strictly 
correct  and  scientific"  is  no  easy  thing  to  produce;  and  Mr. 
Furneaux,  who  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  has  attempted  to 
provide  this,  may  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  effort. 
It  can  liardly  be  said  that  "  the  arrangement  of  plants  and  trees 
according  to  tlieir  seasons,  habitats,  and  habits  "  is  scientific  ;  the 
author  claims  that  it  will  "  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the 
lover  of  wild  flowers  during  his  work  in  the  field,"  as  to  which 
we  are  doubtful,  "  and  also  while  examining  and  identifying  his 
gathered  specimens  at  home,"  which  we  do  not  see  can  be  the 
case.  But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  most  of  those  who 
like  to  know  the  names  and  sometbing  about  the  flowers  which 
they  meet  with  on  their  walks  are  never  likely  to  go  farther  than 
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tliis ;  and  for  these  perhaps  the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Furneaux 
is  as  good  as  any  other  arrangement.  But  his  arrangement  is  a 
little  puzzling  ;  Honeysuckle,  for  example,  is  placed  under  "  wastes 
and  waysides" — apparently  because  there  is  no  heading  for 
"  hedges,"  under  which  it  would  seem  to  come  naturally — and  so 
is  Eampion,  a  plant  of  the  Downs.  Wahlenbergia  seems  hardly 
in  place  under  "  woods  and  thickets,"  though  it  sometimes  grows 
in  woods,  while  the  Yellow  Pimpernel,  which  has  at  least  as  much 
claim  to  be  classed  tiiere,  comes  under  "wastes  and  waysides." 
Apart  from  this  criticism  however — and  a  note  that  the  figure  of 
"the  Barberry"  (p.  62)  represents  not  Berberis  vulgaris  but 
apparently  B.  Danoinii — we  have  little  but  praise  for  the  book. 
It  is  full  of  information,  every  British  plant  which  folk  are  likely 
to  meet  with  is  included,  and  the  block  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs are  excellent ;  the  coloured  plates  with  groups  we  could 
dispense  with.  Like  all  Messrs.  Longmans'  books  it  is  well  printed 
and  suitably  bound.  But  it  has  one  serious  defect :  there  is  no 
proper  index  !  If  you  know  under  what  heading  to  look  for  a 
plant,  you  may  find  it — though  not  easily— in  the  lists  "classified 
according  to  habitats  "  ;  if  you  know  its  systematic  position  and 
its  Latin  name,  you  can  get  at  it  in  the  list  "  classified  according 
to  orders,"  if  you  know  the  sequence  of  the  orders  ;  but  if  you 
want  to  find  Honeysuckle  and  don't  know  that  it  grows  on 
"  wastes  and  waysides  "  or  its  Latin  name,  you  will  seek  in  vain 
for  any  indication  of  its  whereabouts  in  the  book.  "  Which,"  as 
Euclid  remarks,  "is  absurd." 

The  Lighter  Studies  of  a  Coimtry  Bector  (the  Eev.  John 
Vaughan,  Hon.  Canon  of  Winchester  and  Eector  of  Droxford, 
Hants ;  Pitman,  5s.  net)  is  so  largely  concerned  with  British 
plants  that  it  may  fitly  be  noticed  here.  For  many  years  past 
Canon  Vaughan  has  contributed  to  various  magazines  and  reviews 
essays  dealing  with  natural  history  subjects  which  have  been 
remarkalDle  for  their  accuracy  and  for  the  pleasant  style  in  which 
items  of  (often  out-of-the-way)  information  have  been  conveyed ; 
and  botany  and  botanists  have  received  no  small  share  of  his 
attention.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  discourses  pleasantly  of 
Linnaeus,  Kay,  "  the  poetCrabbe,"  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  of  whom 
he  rightly  says  that  few  of  "  the  readers  of  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  suspect  that  [he]  was  a  rare  lover  and  seeker  of  wild 
flowers."  Himself  a  follower  in  the  steps  of  Gilbert  White,  he 
tells  us  of  "  Selborne  in  Early  Spring  "  ;  of  churchyard  trees  and 
flowers,  the  plants  of  meadow,  common  and  seashore — there  is  an 
interesting  chapter  on  the  supposed  miraculous  occurrence  of 
Lathyrus  viaritimus  in  Suffolk.  Notes  on  the  flora  of  Hampshire 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  chapter  on  botanical  nomenclature — ■ 
not,  happily,  in  its  controversial  aspect — are  among  the  contents 
of  this  pleasant  volume. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  we  find  Canon  Vaughan  tripping — we 
cannot  say  as  much  for  his  printer,  for  typographical  errors  are 
by  no  means  infrequent — but  he  is  wrong  in  supposing  that 
Impaticns fulva  {bijlora)  "does  not  seem  to  have  spread  beyond 
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the  county  of  Surrey";  it  had  extended  through  much  of  the 
Thames  system  in  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire  at  least  thirty 
years  ago,  and  nearly  twenty  years  before  that  was  abundant 
along  the  Kavensbourne  near  Sydenham  (Kent).  We  are  a  little 
surprised  that  he  omits  the  remarkable  Erythrcea  capitata  from 
the  plants  of  Freshwater  ;  and  it  would  have  added  to  the  interest 
of  his  note  on  Linnaeus  liad  he  mentioned  that  the  identical 
specimen  of  Limicea  which  was  sent  to  Gronovius  and  on  which 
the  latter  based  his  genus  is  preserved  in  the  National  Herbarium. 
Uniform  wnth  the  foregoing  in  price  and  appearance,  and  issued 
by  the  same  publishers,  is  Li  Wind  and  Wild,  by  Eric  Parker.  In 
this  the  botanist  is  less  fully  catered  for,  although  the  writer  has 
his  eye  on  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs,  and  a  very  observant  eye  it 
is.  Perhaps  he  is  more  at  home  in  the  garden  than  in  the  field, 
and  he  is  hardly  au  courant  with  British  botany,  or  he  would 
hardly  ask  "Are  there  any  fritillaries  left  at  Oxford?"  The  Iffley 
meadows  seem  as  full  of  them  as  ever — a  thing  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  long  before  the  flowers  expand,  folk  walk  out  from  Oxford  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  returning — as  we  saw  them  last  year— with 
handfuls  of  plants,  sometimes  with  the  bulb  attached,  wdiich  are 
only  in  pale  and  immature  bud.  "  They  comes  out  in  water," 
said  a  small  urchin  who  offered  us  a  bunch,  when  we  remonstrated 
with  him  on  his  barbaric  proceeding,  and  we  wondered  whether 
this  could  be  true.  It  is  with  birds,  we  think,  that  INIr.  Parker  is 
most  at  home,  and  it  is  on  them  that  he  lavishes  a  certain  dainty 
humour  which  pervades  the  book,  and  of  wdiich  a  good  example 
will  be  found  in  the  description  of  sparrows  on  pp.  131-2.  The 
book  is  one  which  every  nature-lover  will  enjoy,  none  the  less 
because  of  its  literary  form  ;  and  it  has  an  excellent  index — an  aid 
to  discovery  too  often  absent  from  books  of  this  kind. 


OBITUARY. 

Alfred  Loydell,  who  died  at  Acton  on  Jan.  1st,  was  a  keen 
student  of  British  plants  and  especially  of  the  Middlesex  Flora. 
He  was  born  at  Wood  End,  Northampton,  in  1819 ;  in  his  early 
years  he  studied  geology  with  Mr.  Beeby  Thompson,  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  took  a  great  interest  in  tlie  local  fauna  and  flora.  During 
twenty  years'  residence  in  Middlesex  Mr.  Loydell  paid  careful 
attention  to  plant  distribution  in  that  county.  On  the  formation 
of  the  Acton  Natural  History  Society  in  1901,  he  was  appointed, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  B.  Green,  botanical  recorder  for  the 
district,  and  with  him  made  a  systematic  investigation  of  the 
Middlesex  Flora.  The  many  new  records  he  accumulated  will 
doubtless  receive  due  recognition  in  the  new  Flora  of  the  county 
which  Mr.  F.  N.  Williams  has  in  preparation.  Late  in  life  Mr. 
Loydell  took  up  the  study  of  Mosses  and  Lichens,  and  to  his  other 
studies  added  that  of  Conchology.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Watson  Exchange  Club.— A.  B.  J. 
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THE     ORME'S     HEAD     COTONEASTER. 

(Plate  504.) 

[This  interesting  plant  formed  the  subject  of  an  address 
delivered  by  its  Vice-President,  Mr.  Willoughby  Gardner,  F.L.S., 
to  the  Llandudno  and  District  Field  Club,  whicli  is  printed  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Club  for  1908.  The  paper  is  accompanied  by 
two  plates,  one  showing  an  example  taken  from  the  Orme's  Head, 
grown  in  a  garden  in  Llandudno,  the  other  the  plant  in  situ  in  its 
wild  locality :  the  latter,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Club,  we  are 
enabled  to  reproduce.  The  following  account  of  the  plant  in  its 
only  Britisli  locality  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Gardner's  paper. — Ed. 

JOURN.    BOT.] 

Although  Cotoneaster  vulgaris  is  widely  distributed  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Central  Europe  and  of  Asia,  its  only 
known  habitat  in  Great  Britain  is  upon  the  limestone  ridges  of 
the  Great  Orme's  Head.  Here  it  was  first  discovered  in  1783  by 
J.  W.  Griffiths,  of  Garn  (as  recorded  in  WiUiams's  Faunula 
Grustensis,  published  at  Llanrwst  in  1830).  None  of  the  early 
botanists  who  investigated  the  flora  of  Snowdonia  and  Wales 
seem  to  have  visited  our  then  out-of-the-way  promontory.  Thomas 
Johnson,  who  stayed  at  Bodysgallen  in  1639,  would  certainly 
have  recognized  it  had  he  seen  it ;  for,  as  editor  of  the  second 
edition  of  Gerard's  Herbal,  he  describes  the  species  from  the  Alps 
under  the  name  of  a  "  dwarffe  kinde  of  medlar."  John  Eay  was 
at  Conway  on  a  botanical  tour  in  1658,  and  again  in  1662,  but  he 
apparently  did  not  visit  the  Orme  ;  neither  did  Dillenius,  or 
Richardson,  or  Brewer,  who  all  botanized  in  Wales  in  the  follow- 
ing century ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Lightfoot,  who  was  at  Gloddaeth 
about  1770,  did  not  mention  it  among  the  rare  plants  he  observed 
and  recorded  in  the  neighbourhood."  Subsequent  to  its  discovery 
as  above  in  1783,  William  Wilson,  of  Warrington,  wrote  of  it  in 
1821  as  "  plentiful  on  the  three  ledges  of  rock  just  above  the 
Llandudno  village,"  and  also  as  "  occurring  on  various  parts  of 
the  headland."!  In  1835  the  Rev.  Robert  Wilhams,  son  of  a 
former  rector  of  St.  Tudno,  described  it  as  "  abundant "  on  the 
rocks  above  the  mines  at  Llandudno.]:  In  1860  Mr.  Peter  Inch- 
bald,  of  Huddersfield,  described  the  "Creigafal"  (which  was  its 
local  name)  as  growing  on  the  same  ledges  of  rock,  and  also 
"plentifully  on  other  parts  of  the  Great  Orme's  Head."  Not 
many  years  after  this,  however,  the  Cotoneaster's  struggle  for 
existence  as  a  rare  plant  unfortunately  commenced.  In  1872  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Symonds  alluded  to  it  as  having  "become  rare  tln-ough 
the  rapacity  of  collectors."  Again,  a  few  years  later,  Bishop 
Walsham  How  wrote  of  having  to  "  poke  about "  among  the 
privets  and  brambles  to  discover  it,  remarking  that  "  visitors  had 

*  Pennant's  Toitrit  in  Wales,  ed.  1810,  vol.  iii.  p.  142. 
t  Hortits  Britannicus,  London,  1838;  No.  40,  2713. 
I  History  of  Aberconwy,  Denbigh,  1835,  p.  159. 
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been  cruelly  destructive."  Tliis  vandalism  went  on  for  many- 
years,  till  in  1900  Mr.  J.  E.  Griffiths  described  the  Cotoneaster  as 
"very  nearly  extinct."  At  the  present  day  I  much  regret  to 
say  that  it  has  been  absolutely  exterminated  from  its  former  head- 
quarters above  the  road  to  Tyn-y-Cae  near  the  copper  mines,  as 
well  as  rooted  out  from  nearly  every  other  habitat  upon  the 
headland.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the  wild  examples  of  this 
interesting  shrub  in  Great  Britain  have  been  reduced  to  three 
wretched  stunted  specimens,  which  with  difficulty  survive  on 
bleak  and  out-of-the-way  crags. 

Note. — Since  the  above  paper  was  read,  an  exhaustive  search 
upon  the  headland  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Jones  has  increased  the  known 
wild  specimens  of  the  Cotoneaster  to  a  total  of  nine.  Though 
these  all  l)loomed,  they  appear  to  have  produced  only  five  ripe 
berries  between  them.  They  were  inspected  periodically  while  in 
flower,  but  no  insects  were  noticed  upon  them.  Three  specimens 
of  the  original  stock  living  in  gardens  were  watched  intermittently 
while  in  bloom  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Jones,  Mr.  R.  J.  Gresley  Jones,  Mr. 
L.  S.  Underwood,  and  the  writer.  They  were  visited  by  many 
wasps  (Vespa  vulgaris  and  V.germanica),  once  or  twice  by  humble 
bees  {Bombus  terrestris),  and  frequently  by  flies  of  the  genus 
Musca.  One  bush  which  flowered  freely  proved  exceedingly 
attractive  to  Musca  Ccesar  ;  the  blue-bottles  literally  swarmed 
upon  its  ])lossoms  for  a  few  days.  This  bush  produced  a  plentiful 
crop  of  berries,  while  the  other  two  had  but  few. 


NOTES     ON     THE     FLORA     OF     FLINTSHIRE. 

By  a.  a.  Dallman,  F.C.S. 

(Concluded  from  p.  77) 

Ligustrum  vulgare  L.  Native  on  limestone,  Coed  Fawr, 
Meliden  ;  on  limestone  road  near  Tremeirchion  ;  limestone  rocks 
above  railway  near  Hendre  Lime  Works,  between  Rhydymwyn 
and  Nannerch  ;  limestone  rock  in  wood  by  lake  near  Ysceifiog. 
A  form  with  variegated  leaves  grows  in  a  hedge  south-west  of 
Bagillt,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  native  here. 

Vinca  major  L.  Ruins  of  Hawarden  Castle,  May  13,  1868, 
Herb.  Harris.  Hedgebank  by  ruined  cottage  near  Glan-y-Morfa, 
north-west  of  Bodelwyddan. — V.  minor  L.  Bank  in  lane  innnedi- 
ately  below  Rhos-Isaf  near  Llanfynydd.  No  doubt  originated 
from  an  adjoining  garden. 

Blackstonia  jjerfoliata  Huds.  Near  Caergwrle,  July  31,  1872, 
Herb.  Harris;  Sealand,  .S'.  G.  Cumniings;  Hope  Mountain  near  Pont- 
y-Bodkin,  i)rm^wa/fir;  Moel  Hiraddug  ;  Craig  Fawr  ;  waste  ground 
between  mouth  of  Wepre  Brook  and  Connah's  Quay ;  between 
Caorwys  and  Llyn  Helyg ;  eminence  by  coast  near  Rockclif'f  Hall ; 
Marian,  Cwm. 

Gcntiana  Amarella  L.  By  some  lime  kilns  north  of  Moel 
Findeg  ;  Craig  Fawr  ;  on  common  near  Brynford  ;  Moel  Hiraddug ; 
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field  by  railway  below  Nannerch.  The  flowers  frequently  show  a 
small  incision  towards  the  base  of  the  corolla  tube ;  this  is 
evidently  the  work  of  some  insect  which  systematically  visits  the 
flowers  for  honey.  Sometimes  the  perforation  is  lower  down  than 
usual,  and  extends  through  the  calyx  also.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  tliat  self-fertilisation  often  occurs  in  the  absence  of  insect 
visitors.  Out  of  several  flowering  sprays  which  I  gathered  prior 
to  anthesis,  and  kept  in  water  behind  a  fine  muslin  veil  in  my 
room  for  some  days,  the  majority  appeared  to  set  seed. — G.  ger- 
manica  Willd.     The  Graig,  Tremeirchion. 

Menyantlies  trifoUata  L.  Llyn  Du,  in  quantity ;  swamp  be- 
tween Gwern  and  Talwrn  Glas,  at  about  1050  ft.  In  North  Wales, 
Ffa  gorsedd,  as  it  is  commonly  known,  is  held  in  great  repute  on 
account  of  its  supposed  medicinal  virtues. 

Cynoglossum  officinale  L.     The  Graig,  Tremeirchion. 
Symphytum   officinale  L.     By   the  Nant  Brook  above   Pont 
Bleiddyn ;    by  chapel  between    Sarn  Mill  and  Waen  Dymarch, 
Nannerch  ;  between  Greenfield  and  Glany  don. 

Anchusa  sempervirens  L.  Roadside  entering  Holywell  from 
Brynford. 

■''Myosotis  scorpioides  L.  [palustris).  Along  the  Clwyd  from 
Ehuddlan  to  Pont  Ryffudd,  Sept.  1909.  Appears  to  be  a  very 
local  species  in  the  county. 

Echium  vulgare  L.     On  limestone  by  the  lake  below  Ysceifiog. 
^'Solanum  rostratum  Dunal.     A  number  of  plants  on  furnace 
refuse  close  to   Mostyn   Quay,  Sept.   1909. — S.  nigrum  L.     On 
furnace  refuse  by  Mostyn  Iron  Works. 

■''Ly coper sicum  esculentum  Mill.  Waste  ground  near  railway, 
north-east  of  Mold. 

Hyoscyamus  niger  L.  A  number  of  examples  were  observed 
about  Foel  Farm,  near  Cwm,  at  Liverpool  Botanical  Society 
excursion  in  July  1909.  About  the  farm  below  Dyserth  Castle, 
Day  d  A.  A.  D.\  one  example  near  Mostyn  Quay,  1909.  A  single 
stem  was  found  to  be  covered  with  127  small  insects  of  various 
kinds.  Are  the  viscid  hairs  of  the  henbane  merely  to  protect 
the  flower  from  unwelcome  honey-stealers,  as  appears  to  be  the 
case  in  Silene  nutans,  or  do  they  indicate  a  possible  insectivorous 
habit  ? 

Verbascum  Thapsus  L.  Bank  adjoining  and  north  of  Pades- 
wood  Station  ;  very  fine  on  island  in  Elwy,  Day  ;  about  the  North 
Hendre  Lead  Mine  and  the  lime  works  ;  on  limestone  in  wood 
skirting  the  lake  below  Ysceifiog  ;  Bryn  Goleu  near  Nannerch  ; 
lane  to  east  of  Plas-on  towards  the  Mold  road  ;  between  Ffrith 
and  Llanfynydd;  between  Afon  wen  and  Sarn  Mill. — "''F.  Blattaria 
L.     Two  plants  on  island  in  Elwy,  Sept.  1909,  Day  <£  A.  A.  D. 

Linaria  Cymhalaria  Mill.  Caergwrle,  May  13,  1869,  Herb. 
Harris  ;  walls,  Holywell ;  bank  of  lane  soutli-east  of  Pentre  Farm, 
Lixwm ;  Whitford ;  Bodelwyddan  ;  near  Pen-y-felin,  near  Nan- 
nerch ;  road  near  Bryn  Bella,  Tremeirchion  ;  between  Tre  Mostyn 
and  Trelogan  ;  between  Leeswood  Hall  and  Llong  Station ;  wall 
by  road  east  of  Tower,  Mold. — L.  minor  Desf.   (viscida).     In  fair 
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quantity,   scattered    among   cinders  in   railway  track   about    the 
sidings  by  che  North  Hendre  Lead  Mine,  Sept.  1909. 

Scrophidaria  aquatica  L.     Banks  of  Clwyd  near  St.  Asaph. 

Mimulus  Lamjsdorffii  Donn.  Banks  of  Clwyd  between  Ehud- 
dlan  and  St.  Asaph  ;  Elwy. 

Veronica  dichjma  Ten.  {iwlita).  Between  Tyn  twll  and  Plas 
Yw,  at  780  ft.— F.  Tournefortii  C.  Gmel.  About'^Bodfari  Station  ; 
near  Leeswood  ;  roadside  between  Afon  wen  and  Sarn  Mill ;  rail- 
way sidings.  North  Hendre  Lead  Mine. — V.  AncujalUs-aqiiatica  L. 
Sealand,  Neiv  ;  Rhyl,  Mason  ;  reservoir  of  lead  works,  Lannerch- 
y-mor ;  ditches  about  Capel  Morfa  near  Bodelwyddan  ;  ditch  by 
Alyn  near  Mold ;  pond  near  Padeswood  Station  ;  ditch  by  lane 
below  '  Marsh  Inn,'  Ehuddlan. 

■•'Eiiphrasia  curta  Wetts.     The  A^oel  (fide  Wheldon). 

Melampyrum  pratense  L.  Plentiful  amongst  the  heather  on 
Hope  Mountain  ;  Gwern  Mountain,  at  about  1100  ft. ;  wood  above 
Waen  Dymarch  near  Nannerch,  at  500  ft. 

Pinguicula  vulgaris  L.  Swamp  south  of  Moel  Findeg  ;  swampy 
ground  north  of  road  between  Talwrn  glas  and  Gwern,  at  about 
1050  ft. 

Verbena  officinalis  L.  Roadside  between  Dyserth  Castle  and 
Gwaenysgor,  Bay ;  plenty  on  island  in  Elwy,  Day  d:  A.  A.D.;  Cwm ; 
a  weed  in  waste  ground  between  Greenfield  and  Holywell ;  below^ 
a  lime-kiln,  the  Graig,  Tremeirchion ;  by  a  cottage  known  as 
'  The  Temperance  '  by  railway,  Sarn  Mill. 

■''Mentha  rotundifolia  Huds.  Roadside  in  front  of  a  cottage 
called  '  Wern  Bach,'  above  Caerwys. — M.  longifolia  Huds.  {sylves- 
tris).  Near  Caergwrle,  Herb.  Potts. — M.  piperita  L.  Rhyl,  Herb. 
Potts  :  Ysceifiog. — -'M.  spicata  L.  (viridis).  A  few  plants  by  the 
bridge  over  Nant-y-Flint,  below  Maes  gwyn  mawr. — M.  aquatica 
L.  X  arvenis  L.  {M.  sativa).  Rhyl,  Herb.  Potts  ;  above  Mount 
Farm,  above  Llanfynydd ;  Clwyd ;  island  in  Elwy  just  above 
junction  with  the  Clwyd ;  by  road  between  Ty  Celyn  and  Plas-yn- 
Cwm. — M.arvensis  L.  Rhyl,  1842,  Herb.  Potts;  Broughton,  Aug. 
25,  1869,  Herb.  Harris;  cornfields  about  Dwlig-Isaf,  south-east  of 
Ehuddlan. 

LycojMS  europceus  L.  By  the  Clwyd  between  Rhuddlan  and 
St.  Asaph. 

Origanum  vulgare  L.  Small  patch  on  embankment  between 
Llannerch-y-mor  and  Mostyn  ;  on  common  near  Brynford ; 
Ffynnon  Beuno,  Stapleton ;  between  Mold  and  Cilcain  ;  plentiful 
about  Caerwys;  on  limestone  in  wood  near  Bron  eirion,  Ysceifiog; 
Graig,  Tremeirchion.  Frequent  on  the  limestone;  sometimes 
occurs  with  white  flowers. 

'■Thymus  Chanuedrys  Fr.  On  the  summit  of  Moel  Hiraddug, 
Dyserth,  Miss  L.  Ti.  Cooke. 

Clinopodixim  vulgare  L.     Common  in  limestone  districts. 
■'•'Melissa  officinalis  L.     Occurs  occasionally  as  an  escape  about 
old  cottages,  &c. 

Salvia  Verbenaca  L.  On  the  tumulus  opposite  Crugyn  Farm 
south-east  of  Rhuddlan  ;  below  a  limekiln,  Graig,  Tremeirchion. 
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Nepeta  Cataria  L.  Extending  along  hedge  on  south  side  of 
main  road,  ahiiost  opposite  Caerwys  Station  ;  hedge  by  Fyddion 
Farm  south  of  Llyn  Helyg,  Dr.  W.  R.  Lee  £  A.  A.  D. 

Marrubium  vuhjarc  L.  Ffynnon  Beuno,  Stapleton ;  Craig 
Fawr,  Mehden  ;  by  Marl  Cottage  on  road  between  Rhuallt  and 
Cwm  (mixed  with  Ballot  a). 

Stachi/s  jMlustris  L.  Sealand,  Neio  ;  on  road  from  Dyserth 
to  Cwm,  Miss  Cooke  ;  near  Capel  Morfa  between  Rhuddlan  and 
Bodelwyddan. 

Lconurus  Cardiaca  L.  On  rubbish  by  Rhuddlan  Foundry  ; 
roadside  near  Bryn  Gwyn  Villa  between  Caerwys  and  Bodfari ;  by 
ruined  cottage  by  road  north-west  of  Crugyn  Farm,  south-east  of 
Rhuddlan. 

Lamium  amplexicaule  L.  Foot  of  wall  by  roadside  opposite 
the  Marine  Lake,  Rhyl. — L.  maculatum  L.  Bretton  Lane,  Thomas ; 
roadside,  Whitford ;  by  stream  below  Ysceifiog  Church  (in  company 
with  Sijmp}ioricarpos).—L.  GaUobdolon  Crantz.  Hawarden  Park, 
May  13,  18G8,  Herb.  Harris. — L.  album  L.  Caergwrle,  May  13, 
1869,  Herb.  Harris ;  Bretton,  Thomas ;  roadside  by  cottage 
about  half-way  between  Mold  and  Rhydymwyn  ;  near  Fron  above 
Nannerch  Mill;  by  Hafod-y-Cwm,  south-west  of  Nannerch; 
between  Nannerch  and  Waen  Dymarch  ;  about  Broomfield  Hall 
near  Mold  ;  Halkin  (sparingly)  ;  Nannerch  ;  Ysceifiog  ;  large  patch 
between  Flint  Castle  and  the  Railway  Station  ;  close  to  the  Police 
Station,  Nannerch ;  west  side  of  railway  by  footbridge  above 
]\Iold  ;  by  a  farm  called  Gelli  about  two  miles  west  of  Rhos- 
esmor  ;  between  Penbedw  uchaf  and  Nannerch. 

Ballota  nigra  L.  Sealand,  Neio  ;  Rhyl,  Mason  ;  about  Rhudd- 
lan ;  island  in  Elwy  just  above  junction  with  Clwyd  ;  outside 
Connah's  Quay  towards  Northop ;  between  Rhuddlan  and  Cwm  ; 
Bagillt ;  between  Flint  and  Bagillt ;  roadside  near  Bodfari ;  one 
plant  opposite  Bretton  Chapel ;  between  Soughton  and  Mold  ; 
between  Cilcain  and  Mold. 

Teucrinm  Scorodonia  L.  Common  along  the  lanes,  hillsides, 
and  hedgebanks  in  the  grit  district.  The  compact,  crowded, 
unilateral  inflorescence  largely  compensates  for  the  small  and  not 
particularly  conspicuous  flowers.  Insect  visitors  are  numerous, 
the  large  lower  concave  lobe  of  the  corolla  affording  a  very 
efficient  landing  stage.  The  long  stamens  are  hairy,  while  the 
sliort  pair  have  glabrous  filaments.  Why  is  this  ?  On  Cwm 
Mountain  I  have  noticed  small  moths  visiting  the  flowers  at  dusk. 

Plantago  viedia  L.  Sealand,  Netu  ;  Tremeirchion  ;  Moel  Findeg. 
■•'Chenopodiumambrosioides  L.  In  fair  quantity  scattered  about 
furnace  refuse  by  Mostyn  Iron  Works  and  the  Quay,  Sept.  1909. — 
C.  rubrtun  L.  Mostyn  Quay. — '■■•C.  Vulvaria  L.  A  single  plant 
on  furnace  refuse  by  Mostyn  Quay,  Sept.  1909.  The  nauseous 
odour  of  this  plant  appears  to  l)e  due  to  the  presence  of  dimethy- 
lamine  (  (CH3)2NH  )  or  trimethylamine  (  (CH3)3N  ),  or  perhaps 
both.  The  amine  is  readily  separated  on  distilling  the  plant  with 
a  moderately  strong  solution  of  sodium  hydrate.  The  odour  may 
perhaps  serve  to  attract  insects. 
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■■Beta  maritima  L.     A  large  patch  on  the  embankment  of  the 
Clwyd  just  below  the  railway  bridge,  Foryd,  Aug.  5,  1909. 

Atriplex  portulacoides  L.     Between  Greenfield  and  Mostyn. 

Salicornia  herhacea  L.  By  Clwyd  near  Rhuddlan  Church. 
Along  the  coast  beyond  Connah's  Quay.  In  the  latter  district  the 
plant  is  locally  known  as  "  Samkin,"  and  is  gathered  and  pickled 
for  use  as  a  condiment. 

SiicBcla  maritima  Dum.  Salt  marsh  about  mouth  of  Clwyd. 
Along  the  coast  from  Saltney  to  Point  of  Air. 

Polygonum  Baii  Bab.  Rhyl,  Aug.  1842,  Herh.  Potts. — P.  Hij- 
dropiper  L.  Ditch  by  Alyn  near  Mold  ;  banks  of  Clwyd  ;  pool  by 
Padeswood  Station ;  near  Mount  Farm  above  Llanfynydd,  at  about 
990  ft. — P.  lapathifolium  L.  Kinnerton,  Herh.  Potts.— P.  amphi- 
bium  L.  (3  terrestre  Leers.  Rhyl  and  Caergwrle,  Mason  ;  Llyn  Du  ; 
ditch  by  road  between  Rhuddlan  and  Abergele. 

Daphne  Laureola  L.  Blacon  near  Chester,  Herh.  Potts.  Wood 
by  road  west  of  Ty  Celyn  between  Cwm  and  St.  Asaph,  Daij  & 
A.  A.  D. 

■•'Euphorhia  Cyparissias  L.  Kinnerton,  Herh.  Potts. — E.  Para- 
lias  L.  On  a  small  patch  of  natural  beach  by  the  entrance  to 
Mostyn  Quay.  A  number  of  plants,  Sept.  1909. — E.  exigua  L. 
Roadside  south  of  Afon  Goch. — "^E.  Lathy rus  L.  Between  Sarn 
Mill  and  Ysceifiog,  1909.     A  garden  escape. 

Ulmus  viontana  Stokes.  Several  large  trees,  at  about  980  ft. 
elevation,  by  the  old  lane  above  Hawarden  Waterworks,  north 
slope  of  Moel  Fammau. 

Humidus  Lupulus  L.  Hedge  by  Tyn  twll  near  Nannerch,  at 
about  520  ft. ;  east  side  of  road  below  Caerwys;  Bodfari ;  below 
Celyn  Maly  near  Cilcain  ;  hedge  above  railway,  Dolfechlas,  Rhy- 
dymwyn  ;  Llong  ;  hedges  north-west  of  Crugyn  near  Rhuddlan  ; 
about  the  lead  works,  Llannerch-y-mor  ;  lane  leading  from  Caer- 
gwrle to  Waen-y-llyn.     Not  uncommon  in  the  Mold  valley. 

Parietaria  ra7niflo7-a  Moench.  Trelogan  ;  Whitford  ;  Ysceifiog; 
Holywell ;  near  Nannerch  Mill ;  walls  near  Plas-on,  Nerquis ; 
Cilcain  ;  Dyserth ;  between  Christ  Church  and  Leeswood  Hall ; 
about  Rhuddlan  ;  railway  embankment  between  Foryd  and  Rhyl. 

■■'■Juglans  regia  L.  Several  trees  in  hedge  near  Four  Crosses, 
Cilcain,  at  about  640  ft.,  Aug.  1909. 

Carpinus  Detidus  L.  One  or  two  stunted  shrubs  in  a  liedge  by 
some  tall  beeches,  about  one  mile  from  Flint  towards  Bagillt. 

Castanea  sativa  Mill.     Caergwrle,  Mason  ;   Llyn  Helyg. 

■■'Salix  imrpiirea  L.  By  the  Clwyd,  south  of  Rhyd-y-ddauddwr. 
— S.  viminalis  L.     By  the  Clwyd  between  St.  Asaph  and  Rhuddlan. 

•  Pop  III  us  alha  L.  Between  Walwen  and  Halkin,  at  about 
800  ft. ;  by  the  Marine  Lake,  Rhyl  (planted). — P.  alba  L.  x  P. 
trcmula  h.-'-  (P.  cancsccns  Sm.).  Lane  between  Mainwaring  Farm 
and  Saltney  Station  ;  by  Clwyd  near  Rhyllon,  St.  Asaph  ;  between 
Nannerch  and  Nannerch  Mill;  between  Rhuddlan  and  Cwm. — 
P.  tremula  L.  Pandy  Lane,  Dyserth,  Day  ;  lane  between  Pant 
Farm  and  the  old  Toll  Bar  on  Holywell  Road,  east  of  Rhuallt ; 
hedge  near  Hafod  Dew,  north  of  Ysceifiog  ;  between  Nannerch 
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and  Nannerch  Mill ;  near  Hawarden  Waterworks,  north  slope  of 
Moel  Fammau,  at  980  ft. ;  near  Cilcain  ;  north  of  Moel  Findeg  ; 
lane  near  Aelwyd  uchaf  ahove  St.  Beuno's  College ;  near  Tai 
Bowern,  Christ  Church  ;  plantation  by  road  below  Hafod  Llwyn, 
west  of  Rhuddlan ;  wooded  bank  on  shore  by  Rockclitf  Ilall. — 
P.  nigra  L.  Between  Rhyd-y-Ceirw  and  Cae  Hie,  at  about  900  ft.; 
by  Clwyd  between  Pont-y-Cambwll  and  Pont  Eyffudd.  There  are 
some  very  fine  examples  in  places  along  the  Clwyd,  especially  about 
St.  Asaph. 

Empctrum  nigrum  L.  Still  occurs  in  quantity  on  Gwern 
Mountain,  whence  it  was  recorded  by  Waring  in  1772.  I  cannot 
confirm  Waring's  statement  that  it  is  confined  to  the  driest  parts 
of  the  mountain,  after  seeing  the  plant  in  this  station.  It 
appears  about  as  plentifully  in  swampy  ground  and  moist  situa- 
tions as  in  drier  spots,  and  it  is  certainly  not  confined  to  the 
latter.  It  grows  here  at  an  elevation  of  some  1100  ft.  Like  the 
Cowberry  this  appears  to  be  a  very  local  species  in  Flintshire, 
being  confined  to  a  limited  area  close  to  the  county  boundary.  I 
was  unable  to  find  it  on  the  adjoining  peak,  Pen-elun-y-gwr. 

Taxiis  baccata  L.  Hedges  about  Ehos  Isaf  and  Tan-yr-Ywen, 
above  Llanfynydd  ;  a  small  shrub  in  hedgerow  between  Bryn 
Bella  and  Pont-v-Cambwll. 

Larix  europaa  L.  Above  the  Hawarden  Waterworks  on  the 
north  slope  of  Moel  Fammau  some  larches  appear  to  thrive  at  an 
elevation  of  about  1140  ft.  Higher  up  the  mountain,  on  the 
Denbigh  side,  there  are  a  number  of  trees  at  some  1700  ft.  eleva- 
tion, the  remains  of  an  extensive  plantation.  These  are  very 
stunted,  and  large  numbers  have  perished.  In  such  a  situation, 
which  is  very  wind-exposed,  and  where  transpiration  is  conse- 
quently much  accelerated,  while  the  soil  is  very  scant,  the  evident 
struggle  of  the  plant  with  the  inhospitable  environment  affords  a 
pathetic  picture.  The  same  thing  is  to  be  seen  on  Moel-y-Parc 
above  Caerwys,  where,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1000  ft.,  some 
Scottish  pines  and  larches  eke  out  a  precarious  existence,  numbers 
of  prostrate  trunks  and  decaying  stumps  testifying  to  the  high  and 
rapid  mortality. 

Elodea  canadensis  Michx.  In  the  reservoir  behind  the  lead 
works,  Llannerch-y-mor ;  in  the  lake  below  Ysceifiog  ;  in  the 
Clwyd  between  Rhuddlan  and  St.  Asaph. 

■■'•Listera  cordata  Br.  Moel  Fammau,  May  1835,  Herb.  Potts. 
In  heathy  ground  in  the  w'oods  skirting  Llyn  Helyg,  in  fair 
quantity  on  both  sides  of  the  lake,  June  1908,  Day  A  A.  A.  D.  It 
occurs  in  the  latter  locality  at  an  elevation  of  some  600  ft.,  which  is 
in  contrast  to  its  higher  range  in  West  Lancashire  (1100-1500  ft.). 
In  Denbighshire  it  has  been  noted  at  an  altitude  of  1100  ft.,  but 
its  range  in  this  county  has  not  been  determined. — L.  ovata  R.  Br. 
Sealand,  S.  G.  Cummings  ;  between  Cwm  and  Llyn  Helyg. 

Helleborine  atrorubens  Druce.  Found  in  fair  quantity  growing 
on  the  scar  limestone,  Moel  Hiraddug,  on  an  excursion  of  the 
Liverpool  Botanical  Society,  1909 ;  the  Leete ;  Moel  Findeg. 
Some  specimens  in  Herb.  Potts,  labelled   "  Epipactis  purpurata. 
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near  Ehyl,"  are  probably  this  species. — H.  latifolia  Druce.     Near 
Ehyl,  Hcrh.  Potts. 

Ophrys  apifera  Hucls.     Sealand,  Ne^c  £  Cnmmings. 

Habenaria  conopsea  Benth.  Heathy  ground  by  roadside  be- 
tween Lixwm  and  Ysceifiog. 

Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus  L.  Ewloe  Wood,  March  31, 1869, 
Herb.  Harris.  Still  there,  1908.  Wood  by  Penbedw  Hall  near 
Nannerch. 

Galanthus  nivalis  L.  Hawarden  Park,  Jan.  27,  1869,  Herb. 
Harris.     Twice  found  on  Dee  Cop,  New. 

■■'•Ruscus  aculeatus  L.     Wood  by  road  west  of  Ty  Celyn,  between 
Cwm  and  St.  Asaph,  Sept.  5, 1909,  Day  dA.A.D.    Probably  planted. 
''■'Asparagus  maritimus  Mill.    Sealand  near  Chester,  Herb.  Potts. 

Allium  vineale  L.     Sealand,  New. 

Tamus  communis  L.  Beaches  an  elevation  of  880  ft.  on  Bryn 
Goleu  near  Nannerch. 

Narthecium  Ossifragum  Huds.  Swampy  ground  on  Gwern 
Mountain.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  copious  hairs  of  the  fila- 
ments ?  The  lower  portion  of  the  stamens  of  certain  other  swamp 
plants  (e.  g.  Anagallis  tenella,  Tradescantia  virginica,  &c.)  have 
similar  hairs. 

Juncus  maritimus  Lam.     Ehyl,  1842,  Herb.  Potts. 

Luzula  pilosa  Willd.  The  Leet. — L.  multiflora  DC.  ft  con- 
gesta  he].     Caergwrle,  il/aso?i ;  near  Cwm  ;  above  Nei'quis. 

Typha  latifolia  L.  Pond  to  left  of  railway  station,  between 
Kinnerton  and  Broughton  Stations;  pool  by  railway  below  Mostyn 
Iron  Works  ;  in  the  reservoir  of  the  lead  works,  Llannerch-y- 
mor  ;  by  Clwyd  between  Ehuddlan  and  Ehyd-y-ddauddwr ;  pond 
behind  Connah's  Quay  Station  ;  ditch  by  Dee  embankment  be- 
tween Llannerch-y-mor  and  Mostyn. — -'T.  angustifolia  L.  A 
large  patch  of  Typha,  which  I  l)elieve  was  this  species,  was  seen 
in  the  swamp  on  Gwern  Mountain  in  Sept.  last,  l)ut  I  was  unable 
to  collect  it.     This  would  be  at  an  elevation  of  about  1100  ft. 

Sp)arganium  simplex  Huds.     Bretton  Lane,  Thomas. 

Lemna  viinor  L.  Bretton,  and  near  Bilberry  Woods,  Hawar- 
den, Thomas. — L.  trisulca  L.  Pond  between  Cwm  and  Ehuddlan, 
Day  (£  A.  A.  D.  The  Duckweeds  are  rather  local  and  uncommon 
in  Flintshire. 

Triglochin  j^alustre  L.  The  Cop;  pond  by  Padeswood  Sta- 
tion ;  near  Bretton ;  pond  near  Llyn  Helyg. — T.  maritimum  L. 
Along  the  coast  from  Saltney  to  Foryd. 

Potamogeton  jjolygonifolius  Pourr.  Llyn  Du  ;  swamp  between 
Gwern  and  Talwrn  glas. — P.  pcrfoliatus  L.  In  the  Clwyd  by 
Pont-y-Cambwll.  —  P.  pusillus  L.  Pond  between  Cwm  and 
Ehuddlan. 

Ruppia  rostellata  Koch.  Flint,  Herb.  Potts  ;  ditch  by  em- 
bankment between  Greenfield  and  Mostyn. 

Scir2)us  maritimus  L.  Ditches  below  Ynys  Farm  near  foot- 
path to  Ehuddlan  ;  a  small  patch  about  a  third  of  a  mile  past 
Golftyn  towards  Flint. — (i  conglohatus  Gray.  By  Clwyd  above 
Ehuddlan ;  pond  by  Hawarden  Bridge  Iron   Works. — S.  paiici- 
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florus  Lightft.  Khyl,  Mason  (sp.). — S.  Taberncemontani  Gmel. 
Pool  below  Mostyn  Iron  Works ;  ditch  by  Dee  embankment  near 
Wahven. 

Carex  vulpina  L.  Ditches  on  Morfa  Ehuddlan  ;  ditch  by  Dee 
embankment  near  Wahven. — G.  contigna  Hoppe  {muricata).  Ditch 
by  Chvyd  below  Ehuddlan  ;  between  Mold  and  Cilcain  ;  near  Nan- 
nerch. — C.  leporina  L.  {ovalis  Good.).  Caergwrle,  Mason  (sp.). — 
C.  caryophyllea  Lat.  (verna  Chaix).  The  Voel. — C.  distans  L. 
Ehuddlan,  Herb.  Potts. — C.  acutiforinis  Ehrh.  {paludosa  Good.). 
Swamp  by  road  near  Glan-yr-afon,  between  Ehydymwyn  and 
Nannerch. — C.  inflata  Huds.  {ampullacea  Good.).  Llyn  Du ; 
swampy  ground  behind  Nannerch. — C.  echinata  Murr.  Near 
Cwm. 

''■'Setaria  viridis  Beauv.  Waste  ground  near  Mostyn  Iron 
Works,  Sept.  1909. 

'^'Phalaris  canariensis  L.  Scattered  about  sidings,  St.  Asaph 
Station  ;  waste  ground  by  railway  north-east  of  Mold ;  with  other 
casuals  by  railway  by  North  Hendre  Lead  Mines ;  lane  side 
between  the  Cilcain  Eoad  and  the  "  Factory  Pool." — P.  aruiidi- 
nacea  L.     Between  Trelogan  and  Tre  Mostyn. 

Milium  effusion  L.     Wood  by  Clwd  near  Melyn-y-Green. 

Ammophila  arenaria  Lith.  Beginning  to  colonise  an  arid  and 
exposed  sand  spit  in  the  Dee  Estuary  opposite  Connah's  Quay. 
A  few  clumps  only,  July  1909.  The  meagre  vegetation  of  this 
sandbank  affords  an  interesting  ecological  study.  The  sandbank 
is  only  of  comparatively  recent  formation,  and  I  only  observed  six 
other  Phanerogamia  growing  on  it.  These  were  Sedum  acre, 
Sagina  nodosa,  Leontodon  hirtus,  Plantago  vuiritima  and  P. 
Coronopus,  and  Ulex  europaus  (this  last  on  part  of  the  bank 
where  there  was  a  little  soil).  It  w411  be  seen  that  these  are 
all  plants  which  possess  marked  xerophytic  characters. 

Aira  caryophyllea  L.  Plentiful  on  the  Voel. — A.  praecox  L. 
Caergwrle,  Mason  ;  Moel  Arthur. 

Trisetum  flavescens  Beauv.  Ehyl,  Mason  ;  Cwm ;  near  St. 
Asaph  ;  Tremeirchion  ;  Ehydymwyn. 

Avena  pubescens  Huds.  Whitford;  near  Cilcain;  S.W.  of 
Nannerch  ;  Ehydymwyn. 

■■'■Koeleria  gracilis  Pers.  c  britannica  Domin.  [K.  cristata).    Craig 
Fawr,  Meliden  ;  Moel  Findeg  ;  the  Voel. 

Glyceria  aquatica  Sm.  Ditches  on  Morfa  Ehuddlan ;  ditch, 
Bretton  Lane. 

Festuca  rottbcellioides  Kunth.  Near  Ehyl,  Mason  (sp.). — 
F.  rubra  L.  Caergwrle,  Mason. — F.  rigida  Kunth.  Moel  Arthur ; 
Caei'gwrle ;  near  Caerwys  ;  Hope. 

Bronius  ramosus  Huds.  {asper  Murr.).  Lane  in  Bilberry  Woods, 
Hawarden,  Thomas  ;  near  Cwm  ;  Caergwrle ;  Hope. —  'B.  seca- 
linus  L.  Near  Hawarden  Bridge  Iron  Works,  Sept.  1909. — B. 
unioloides  H.  B.  K.  and  --B.  arvensis  L.  With  other  casuals  by 
the  railway  siding  by  the  North  Hendre  Lead  Mine  near 
Ehydymwyn,  Sept.  1909. 

Lolium  temulentum  L.     Siding  by  North  Hendre  Lead  Mine. 
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Agropyron  caninum  Beauv.  Near  Hawarden  Bridge  Iron 
Works. — A.  junceum  Beauv.  Ehyl,  Mason  (sp.) ;  on  the  coast 
between  Golftyn  and  Eockcliff  Hall ;  on  the  shore  below  the 
North  Wales  Paper  Works ;  embankment  of  Clwyd  at  Foryd. 

Lepturus  filiformis  Trin.  Plentiful  along  the  coast  between 
Connah's  Quay  and  Flint. 

Hordeum  murinum  L.  Bretton  Lane,  Thomas  ;  Rhyl ;  Dee 
Cop ;  between  Higher  Ferry  and  Saltney  Station  ;  roadside  above 
Greenfield  Station ;  waste  ground  between  Wepre  Brook  and 
Connali's  Quay. — H.  nodosum  L.  [pratcnse  Huds.).  Fields  be- 
tween Rhyl  and  Rhuddlan  ;  between  Higher  Ferry  and  Saltney  ; 
behind  the  '  Marsh  Inn,'  Rhuddlan. 

■■'Elymus  arenarius  L.  In  fair  quantity  on  a  small  patch  of 
beach  by  the  entrance  to  Mostyn  Quay,  Sept.  1909 ;  sandhills 
between  Rhyl  and  Prestatyn,  1908. 

Asplenium  Buta-muraria  L.  In  crevices  of  the  tower  on  the 
summit  of  Moel  Fammau  (alt.  1840  ft.)  in  company  with  A. 
Adiantum-nigrum.  Plentiful  on  wall  by  roadside  north-west  of 
Caergwrle. — A.  Trichomanes  L.     Moel  Findeg. 

PkylUtis  Scohpendrium  Newm.  (S.  vulgare  Symons).  Craig 
Fawr,  Meliden  ;  in  crevices  of  wall  on  coast  side  of  Rockcliff 
Hall. 

Ophioglossum  vulgatum.  Moel  Maen  Efa  above  St.  Beuno's 
College,  alt.  800-900  ft.,  June  1908,  Bev.  P.  Stapleton. 

Equisetum  limosum  L.  Llyn  Du ;  pool  b)^  Padeswood  Station. 
— E.  maximum  Lam.  Wood  below  Bryn  Goleu,  Cwm,  and  Pandy 
Lane,  Dyserth,  Day  ;  plentiful  between  Greenfield  and  Mostyn  ; 
near  the  cement  works,  Caerwys ;  Llanfynydd  ;  between  Trelogan 
and  Tre  Mostyn  ;  between  Pont-y-Bodkin  and  Pont  Bleiddyn  ;  by 
stream  below  Caegwyn,  Tremeirchion. — E.  palustre  L.  Sw^ampy 
ground  south  of  Moel  Findeg ;  pool  by  Padeswood  Station. 

*Lycopodium  clavatum  L.  Moel  Fammau,  Herb.  Potts.  This 
might  be  in  Denbigh,  as  one  side  of  the  peak  lies  in  Denbigh,  the 
county  boundary  passing  over  the  summit. 

Pilularia  glohulifera  L.     Mold,  Miss  Potts. 


NOTES     ON     BRITISH     CARICES. 
By  G.  Claridge  Druce,  F.L.S. 

The  foUowmg  notes  have  been  made  while  looking  through 
the  very  able  monograph  of  the  Cypcraccte-Caricoidca:  by 
Pfarrer-Georg  Kiikenthal,  wliich  appeared  last  year  in  Engler's 
Pjianzenreich. 

Carex  Pairai  F.  Schultz  =  C.  echinata  Murr.  Herb.,  not  of 
Prod.  Stirp.  Gott.  p.  76,  1770,  C.  muricata  L.  herb.,  vix  Sp.  PI. 
This  sedge,  whicli  I  first  reported  as  British  from  near  Helston, 
in  Cornwall,  in  this  Journal  for  1906,  p.  32,  appears  to  be  of  very 
local  occurrence.  I  can  now  report  it  from  near  Woodchester, 
Gloucestershire,  where  I  gathered  it  in  1900.     The  specimen  was 
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recently  submitted  with  the  following  plants  to  Pfarrer  Kiiken- 
thal,  who  names  it  C.  echinata  Murray,  the  name  which  he 
employs  for  C.  Paired,  but  wliich  Mr.  Britten  (Journ.  Bot.  1907, 
p.  163)  has  shown  to  be  untenable  for  this  plant.  The  species 
has  evidently  been  much  misunderstood,  for  C.  B.  Clarke  has  named 
the  plant  of  Mun-ay's  herb.  G.  muricata ;  Townsend  calls  it 
C.  clivuha,  and  Kiikenthal  C.  Paircei.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be 
wondered  that  Linntcus  should  put  under  the  number  representing 
his  G.  muricata  a  specimen  of  G.  Paircei,  to  which  in  an  aggregate 
sense  it  doubtless  belongs.  Some  immature  specimens  gathered 
by  me  at  St.  Aubin's,  Jersey,  are  almost  certainly  also  G.  Paircei, 
which  is  new  to  the  Channel  Isles. 

G.  Leersii  F.  Schultz,  which  Kiikenthal  puts  under  G.  echinata 
(Paircei)  as  a  variety,  I  have  gathered  near  Little  Marlow^  1903, 
and  Seer  Green,  Bucks,  1909. 

G.  hinervis  L.  var.  Sadleri  Linton  and  var.  nigrescens  Druce. 
These  are  merged  in  var.  alvina  Drejer,  Rev.  Crit.  1841,  p.  56,  by 
Kiikenthal. 

G.  CEcleri  Eetz.  var.  subglobosa  (Mielich.  in  Flora,  xxii.  p.  257, 
1839,  as  a  species)  is  reduced  by  Kukenthal  to  a  form.  I  gathered 
it  at  Lough  Neagh  in  1898  :  forma  canaliculata  Callme  I  found  on 
the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh,  near  Toome  Bridge,  Co.  Antrim,  1909. 

C.  lepidocarpa  Tausch,  kept  as  a  full  species  in  the  monograph, 
is  a  common  British  sedge,  and  manj^  of  the  records  for  G.  flava 
will  have  to  be  transferred  to  it.  Undoubted  records  for  G.  lepi- 
docarpa are  Weston-on-the-Green,  &c.,  Oxford ;  Tubney,  &c., 
Berks;  Winslow,  &c.,  Bucks;  Kelmscott,  1885,  Gloucester,  E. ; 
Charnwood  Forest,  Leicester;  Ettrick  Bridge  End,  Selkirk  ;  Ben 
Lawers,  M.  Perth  ;  Eescobie,  Forfar  ;  Altnaharra,  Sutherland,  W. ; 
Loch  Maree,  West  Ross ;  Loch  Watton,  Caithness ;  Mullagh- 
more,  Armagh. 

G.  flava  X  (Ederi.  I  have  this  from  Ingleborough,  York  ; 
Glen  Fiagh,  Forfar;  Ben  Laiogh,  Argyll;  Ben  Heasgarnich,  ref. 
no.  549,  Ben  Lawers,  Mid  Perth ;  Carr  Bridge,  Easterness ;  Glen 
Callater,  S.  Aberdeen ;  Cnochan,  W.  Ross.  A  specimen  from  Glen 
Callater  is  "perhaps  G.  flava  x  lepidocarpa." 

G.  extensa  Good.  var.  latifolia  Boeck.  in  Linncea,  1877,  p.  289, 
which  Kukenthal  calls  var.  Echlonii  in  the  Pflanzenreich,  p.  677, 
1909,  was  first  found  in  Britain  by  Mr.  Bailey  near  Portpatrick, 
Wigton.  This  year  I  gathered  it  in  Ireland  at  Strangford  Lough, 
Co.  Down. 

G.  caryophyllca  Laterr.  forma  nmhrosceformis  Kiikenth.  Glen 
Cahir,  Co.  Clare.  It  is  the  G.  prcscox  var.  ekitior  Bogenhard, 
Fl.  Jena,  p.  378,  1850. 

G.flacca  Schreb.  forma  bulbosa  (Drejer).  Canisp,  and  on  sea- 
sand  at  Betty  Hill,  Suthei'land,  W.  Kukenthal  uses,  but  I  think 
in  error,  the  name  G.  glauca,  which  dates  only  from  Scopoli's 
Flora  Cam.  ed.  2,  ii.  223,  1772,  not  from  Murray's  Prod.  Stirp. 
Gott.  p.  76,  1770  (as  given  by  Richter  and  Kukenthal),  where, 
although  Haller's  description  is  cited,  it  is  without  the  name 
glatica.     Schreber's  name,  therefore,  has  priority. 
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C.  aquatilis  Wahl.  forma  amjustata  Kukenth.  First  found  l^y 
the  Eev.  E.  S.  Marshall  by  the  Spey,  Inverness  ;  I  have  also 
gathered  it  at  Altnaharra,  Sutherland,  W. 

G.  Goodenowii  Gay  var.  tornata  (Fries)  Kukenth.  Cors 
Bodeilio,  Anglesey,  1900 ;  Loch  Tummel,  Mid  Perth,  &c. 

Var.  strictiformis  (L.  H.  Bailey)  Kukenth.  Altnaharra,  n.  1936, 
E.  S.  Marshall ;  Inchnadamph,  Sutherland,  W. ;  Toome  Bridge, 
Co.  Antrim. 

Var.  recta  (Fleisch.)  Kukenth.  A  rather  common  form  m 
northern  marshes.  Otmoor,  Oxford,  1885;  Ashurst,  S.  Hants, 
a.  E.  Palmer;  Feula  Burn,  Forfar,  1882;  Methuen,  Mid  Perth; 
Arisaig,  Westerness ;  Ben  Hope,  Inchnadamph,  &c.,  Sutherland.W. ; 
Loch  Durran,  Caithness ;  Toome  Bridge,  Co.  Derry,  1898. 

Var.  jimcea  (Fries)  Kukenth.  =  C.  juncella  Fries.  A  rather 
frequent  form  in  Britain. 

Var.  stenocarpa  Kukenth.  Glen  Fiagh,  Forfar,  first  found  by 
the  writer  in  1905  ;  Tayside,  Mid  Perth  ;  Llanberris,  Carnarvon. 

C.  cancscens  X  stellulata  =  C.  echinata  x  canescens  Hausskn. 
Canlochan,  Forfar,  Eiving  d  Druce ;  Ben  Lawers,  Mid  Perth. 

Forma  super -canescens  Kiikenth.  =  G.  tetrastachya  Traunst.  = 
C.  helvola  var.  Druce  in  Eep.  Bot.  Exch.  Club,  1897,  p.  571.  Ben 
Lawers,  Mid  Perth.  This  is  a  different  gathering  from  the  plant 
which  Kiikenthal  names  true  G.  helvola  gathered  by  me  on  Ben 
Lawers,  Mid  Perth,  and  Loch  na  Gar. 

C.  vulpina  L.  var.  litoraUs  Nolte.  St.  Ouen's  Bay,  Jersey ; 
Breydon,  Norfolk ;  Abersoch,  Carnarvon ;  Strangford  Lough, 
Co.  Down. 

G.divulsa  Stokes.     Beauport,  Jersey;  Sark,  1906;  Wicklow, 

1909. 

"  G.  divulsa  x  vulpina."  This  hybrid  was  admitted  to  my 
List  on  the  evidence  of  specimens  sent  to  the  Exchange  Club  in 
1885  from  Malvern,  gathered  by  Mr.  Towndrow  as  "  G.  vulpina  X 
divulsa,"  1885.  Ona  root  only  in  a  depression  in  some  common 
land,  growing  with  G.  vulpina,  muricata,  divulsa,  and  ovalis.  The 
Rev.  E.  F.  Linton  (Journ.  Bot.  1907,  p.  301)  says  "  this  was 
originally  found  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Towndrow  at  Newland,  Malvern, 
Worcestershire,  in  1889  ;  one  plant  only,  which  died  out.  It  did 
not  attract  much  attention,  perhaps  through  Babington  referring 
it  (Wats.  B.  E.  C.  Report)  to  G.  divulsa,  of  which  he  said  it  had 
the  nut.  (With  one  of  my  specimens  a  piece  of  G.  divulsa  v:iis 
attached,  and  this  may  have  happened  wdth  the  sheet  submitted 
to  the  professor.)  I  have  many  specimens  of  this  gathering,  and 
fertile  nuts  are  by  no  means  easy  to  find ;  l)ut  there  is  very  clear 
evidence  of  G.  vulpina  in  tlie  fruit.  This  hybrid  was  gathered 
later  in  July,  1902,  Portskewett,  Monmouth,  by  Messrs.  Marshall 
and  Shooll)red  ;  and  the  specimens,  tliough  rather  immature,  are 
borne  out  Ijy  Mr.  Towndrow's  gathering."  The  above  remarks  by 
Mr.  Linton  do  not  accurately  state  the  facts— c.  g.  the  specimens 
were  originally  found  in  June,  1885,  not  1889,  and  were  sent  to 
the  Bot.  Excli.  Club  in  that  year  (see  Report,  p.  138),  and  it  was 
in  that  Report  that  Babington  said  "  it  seems  to  have  the  nut  of 
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C.  dtvidsa,  to  which  I  should  place  it  " ;  so  the  presence  of  a 
specimen  of  C.  dividsa  with  Mr.  Linton's  sheet  lias  nothing  to  do 
with  Babington's  remark,  unless  on  the  very  extraordinary  coinci- 
dence of  C.  divulsa  being  also  present  in  specimens  gathered  four 
years  before.  It  is  true  Mr.  Bennett  (Watson  Excli.  Club,  p.  12, 
1889-90)  cites  this  statement  of  Babington,  and  says  that  Mr. 
Towndrow's  specimen  "has  well-formed  nuts,  though  not  mature; 
these  are  not  exactly  those  of  C.  vulpina  or  divulsa,  they  differ 
from  vulpina  by  being  broader,  and  the  apex  mucli  stouter;  from 
divulsa  in  being  flatter,  more  tapered  at  the  base,  and  also  at  the 
apex,  the  foliage  is  decidedly  more  gross  than  divulsa,  more  like 
that  of  muricata.  ...  It  is  not  easy  to  regard  this  plant  other 
than  a  hybrid."  I  was  very  sceptical  as  to  this  plant  being  a 
hybrid,  and  quite  as  doubtful  about  the  Portskewett  specimen,  of 
which  my  example  was  too  immature  and  scanty  to  venture  a 
decision.  I  have  submitted  the  Malvern  plant  to  Pfarrer  Kiiken- 
thal,  who  reports  it  is  not  a  hybrid  but  "  C.  vulpina  var.  nemorosa 
Eebent.,"  and  it  agrees  with  other  specimens  so  named  by  him. 
The  fruits,  though  young,  are  not,  I  think,  sterile,  but  even  on  the 
same  inflorescence  show  considerable  variation  in  shape.  In  fact, 
two  might  be  selected  which  would  almost  mark  different  species, 
but  to  me  they  are  not  like  the  perigynia  of  divulsa.  But  if  one 
consults  the  drawing  of  the  perigynium  of  C.  vulpiiia  in  the 
Pflanzenreich,  in  Husnot's  Cyperacees  de  France,  and  in  Syme's 
English  Botany,  one  will  see  very  considerable  difference  in 
shape ;  indeed,  Mr.  Bennett's  description  does  not  well  fit  those 
on  my  specimen.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  fruits  of 
vulpina  are  very  apt  to  be  galled,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
case  with  the  Malvern  plant.  Babington,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  speaks  of  the  nut,  not  of  the  perigynium.  Kiikenthal  is  by 
no  means  unwilling  to  admit  hybrid  Carices,  therefore  his  opinion 
on  this  point  is  of  more  weight.  It  seems  that  for  the  present 
we  must  question  the  occurrence  of  C.  divulsa  x  vulpina  for 
Britain. 

C.  inflata  Huds.  var.  brunnescens  (And.)  Druce.  Head  of  the 
Hunder  Beck,  York ;  Glen  Callater,  S.  Aberdeen;  Ben  Laiogh, 
M.  Perth,  &c.  The  C.  rhyncliophysa  of  the  Lond.  Cat.  is  now 
identified  with  C.  utriculata  Boott.  =  C.  inflata  Huds.  var.  utri- 
culata  (Boott.),  but  Kiikenthal  uses  C.  rostrata  Stokes,  not  C.  in- 
flata Huds.  A  plant  from  Altnaharra,  Sutherland  W.,  Kiikenthal 
believes  shows  the  presence  of  C.  vesicaria,  and  that  was  my 
opinion  at  the  time  of  gathering,  but  although  I  made  a  careful 
examination  I  could  find  no  vesicaria  near. 

C.  arenaria  L.  var.  reinota.  Marss,  near  Brandon,  Norfolk ; 
L3ald,  E.  Kent;  Betty  Hill,  Sutherland,  W. ;  Wicklow  sand- 
hills, Ireland,  forma  remota  Kiikenth.  Probably  the  C.  ligcrica 
Lond.  Cat. 
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MARRAT'S     COLLECTION     OF     BRITISH     MOSSES. 
By  J.  A.  Wheldon,  F.L.S. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis,  of  Liverpool,  I  have 
been  permitted  to  examine  a  collection  of  mosses  now  in  his 
possession,  which  was  made  by  the  late  F.  P.  Marrat.  It  was 
obtained  at  the  sale  of  his  effects  after  his  death,  and  probably 
represents  a  portion  only  of  a  general  collection  of  plants.  To 
Lancashire  botanists  the  collection  is  an  extremely  interesting 
one,  as  it  throws  light  on  several  doubtful  and  obscure  records 
which  have  troubled  local  bryologists. 

The  specimens  are  mostly  small,  and  glued  down,  but  Dr. 
Ellis  was  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  detach  portions  for  critical 
examination  when  necessary.  Most  of  them  seem  to  have  been 
collected  between  the  years  1849  and  1852,  but  dates  as  well  as 
collectors'  names  are  frequently  omitted  from  the  labels,  and  the 
localities  are  sometimes  not  very  precisely  defined.  The  older 
botanists  were  not  always  careful  to  retain  the  original  labels,  and 
therefore,  although  in  every  case  these  in  this  collection  are  in 
Marrat's  neat  but  microscopic  handwriting,  one  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  specimens  wei-e  all  collected  by  him.  From  the  evidence 
of  the  specimens  themselves  it  is  probable  that  some  were  collected 
by  William  Wilson  and  John  Nowell,  with  whom  he  corresponded, 
and  others  by  Yorkshire  botanists.  The  incomplete  data  with 
some  of  the  specimens  render  them  less  generally  useful  than 
they  might  have  been  if  accompanied  by  full  details  of  collection. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  local  specimens  are  in  good  fruiting 
condition,  from  wliich  it  would  appear  that  the  districts  around 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  were  fifty  years  ago  much  more 
favourable  for  the  development  of  Mosses  than  they  are  now. 
On  the  majority  of  the  specimens  no  comment  is  necessary,  but 
I  have  inserted  in  the  following  list  such  as  are  from  additional 
stations  to  those  given  in  the  local  Floras,  or  are  of  general 
interest  for  various  reasons. 

Sphagnum  molluscum  Bruch.  Stansfield  Moor.  Rainford 
Moss,  May,  1849.  This  latter  appears  to  be  a  new  county  record 
(v.-c.  59 1. — S.  GirgensoJmii  Russ.  A  specimen  from  the  Sidlaw 
Hills,  Forfar,  is  labelled  "  S.  fimbriatuin."  Probably  collected  in 
1848,  which  is  the  date  given  for  other  specimens  from  this 
district. — S.  aciitifolium  R.  &  W.  This  was,  hitherto,  unrecorded 
for  South  Lancashire.  Mari'at's  specimen  was  collected  on  Rain- 
ford  Moss,  but  it  has  not  been  observed  there  in  recent  years. — 
S.  subnitens  R.  &  W.     Sidlaw  Hills.     New  to  v.-c.  90. 

Andreaa  petrophila  Ehrh.  var.  gracilis  B.  &  S.  I  refer  to  this 
a  slender  reddish  j)lant,  labelled  by  Marrat  "A.  alpina  Hed.,  a 
curiosity  found  on  Ben-na-Boord,  Forfar,  July,  1844."  It  is  new 
to  v.-c.  90. 

Oligotrichum  hercijnicion  Lam.  Fruiting  examples  from 
"  Rooley  Moor,  near  Manchester." 

Pleuridium  subulatum  Rabenh.     Bebington,  Cheshire. 
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Swartzia  montana  Lindb.  I  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  probabi- 
lity of  tbis  plant  occurring  on  Rainford  Moss  in  tbis  Journal  for 
1898  (p.  13-i),  and  tbis  is  justified  by  a  specimen  in  tbis  collection, 
wbicb  is  only  a  form  of  Campylopus  flexuosus  labelled  "  Rainford 
Moss,  May,  1851."  It  bears  fully  ripe  capsules,  tbe  sette  of  wbicb 
are  less  fiexuose  and  more  erect  tban  in  tbe  young  plant.  Wben 
Ml*.  Travis  and  I  recently  found  S.  inclinata  near  Rainford,  we 
tbougbt  tbis  miglit  bave  been  Marrat's  plant,  but  tbese  specimens 
prove  tbat  sucb  was  not  tbe  case.  Moreover,  tbere  is  a  good 
example  of  S.  inclinata  in  tbe  collection  from  tbe  Sands  of 
Barrie,  wbicb  w-ould  no  doubt  bave  enabled  Marrat  to  recognise  it, 
bad  be  found  it  in  tbe  district.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  bave 
tbis  old  doubtful  record  cleared  up  and  definitely  expunged  from 
tbe  Soutb  Lancasbire  list. 

Fissidens  adiantoides  Hedw.  Fruiting  examples  from  Oxton 
Heatb,  Cbesbire,  April,  1852.— i^.  osmundioides  Hedw.  Langfield 
Moor,  Todmorden,  /.  Noivell. — F.  incurvus  Starke.  Gillbrook, 
Cbesbire,  January,  1850.  Tbis  is  probably  tbe  moss  placed 
doubtfully  under  F.  tamarind  if olius  in  my  "  Mosses  of  Cbesbire," 
Journ.  Bot.  1898,  p.  305.  If  so,  tbe  specimens  were  collected  by 
Skellon,  and  tbey  cannot  be  referred  to  F.  tamarind  if  olius  as  now 
understood. 

Grimmia  apocarpa  Hedw.  Fruiting  examples  from  "  Wall 
near  tbe  Catbolic  Cbapel,  Garston,  March  7tb,  1852." 

lihacomitrium  fasciculare  Brid.  Fine  fruiting  plants  from 
"near  Walton  Tunnel,  Marcb,  1852."  Long  extinct  in  tbis 
locality. — -R.  canescens  Hed.  var.  ericoides  B.  &  S.  Strensall  Moor, 
N.  Yorks.  Only  one  station  is  given  for  tbis  variety  in  Mr.  Slater's 
list  of  mosses  in  the  Flora  of  N.  Yorks. — B.  heterostichiim  Brid. 
Fruiting  specimens  from  Bidston  Hill,  February,  1852.  Prior  to 
seeing  tliis  I  bad  examined  only  one  Cheshire  specimen,  collected 
at  Gay  ton  by  Dr,  Ellis. 

Trichostomum  mutabile  Bruch.  In  fruit,  from  New  Brighton, 
Cheshire,  April,  1851,  but  labelled  "  Tnrtula  tortuosa  Hedw." 

Weisia  microstoma  C.  M.  Near  Leasowe  Castle,  Cheshire, 
January,  1852. 

Tortilla   ruralis,   in   fruit,   from    Crosby   Sandhills,   February, 

1850,  proves,  as  was  anticipated,  to  be  T.  ruraliformis  Dixon. 
Fruiting  specimens  are  so  very  rare  on  tbese  dunes  now,  tbat  it 
has  never  been  observed  in  tbat  condition  (although  frequently 
looked  for)  during  the  last  twenty  years! — T.  aloides  De  Not. 
Railway  bank  at  Roby,  Lancashire,  1852  (labelled  T.  rigida  Eug. 
Bot.).  Also  under  tbe  name  of  Tortula  rigida  Linn,  tbere  is  a 
specimen  of  Tortula  brevirostris,  but  unfortunately  no  locality  is 
given  for  this  rare  species. 

Splachnum  ampuUaceum  L.    Ainsworth  Moss  near  Manchester, 

1851,  fruiting. 

Tctraplodon  mnioides  B.  &  S.  Rainford  Moss,  May,  1849, 
fruiting. 

Cyrtodon  splachnoides  Br.,  localised  from  Lougbrigg,  West- 
morland, June,  1852,  proved  on  examination  to  be  only  a  form  of 
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Dicranella  squarrosa.     On  the  same  sheet  was  mounted  a  specimen 
of  Octohlepkarum  alhidum ! 

Fiinaria  fascicularis  Schimp.  Ganthorpe  Moor  near  York, 
1846. — F.  Templetoni  Sm.  Banks  of  the  Irwell,  near  Manchester, 
1851. 

Paludella  squarrosa  Ehrh.  A  fine  tuft  from  Terrington  Carr, 
Yorkshire,  Octoher,  1867.  Mingled  with  it  are  a  few  stems  of 
Camptothecium  nitens  and  Mnium  affine.  It  is  labelled  Bryum 
squarrosum  Hedw. 

Bartramia  (Ederi  Swartz.  Manchester,  1850.  This  on 
examination  proves  to  be  B.pomiformis,  which  is  itself  sutliciently 
rare  as  a  South  Lancashire  plant  to  render  this  old  record  in- 
teresting. 

Webera  albicans  Schimp.  Fruiting  examples  from  Sailor's 
Shore,  Pilkington,  1851. 

Bryum  Marratii  Wils.  Singularly  enough,  this  is  represented 
by  a  very  poor  specimen  from  the  Sands  of  Barrie  ! — B.  atropur- 
jnireuvi  W.  &  M.  Leasowe  Castle,  Cheshire,  1852,  and  Brickfields, 
North  of  Liverpool,  March,  1850. 

Fontinalis  capillacea  Dicks.  "  In  a  small  stream  running  into 
the  river  Thames."  Two  specimens  appear  on  this  sheet,  one  of 
which  is  a  Philonotis,  the  other  (a  single  stem)  a  Fontinalis 
resembling  F.  squamosa.  There  is  nothing  resembling  Dichelyma 
capillaceum  B.  &  S.,  a  very  doubtful  British  species. 

Cryphcea  heieroniaUa  Brid.  Kimmerley  Park,  Norfolk, 
February,  1846. 

Placjiothecium  denticulatmn  B.  &  S.  var.  obtusifolium  H.  &  T. 
The  plant  under  this  title  from  "  hedgebanks,  Bootle,  near  Liver- 
pool, 1848,"  is  only  a  form  of  the  type.  No  doubt  Skellon's  plant 
was  something  similar.  The  doubtful  record  for  v.-c.  59  in  the 
Census  Catalogue  of  British  Mosses  must  l)e  expunged.  The 
variety  only  occurs  in  mountainous  districts,  and  is  quite  distinct 
from  lowland  plants  which  have  frequently  been  erroneously 
referred  to  it. 

Brachythecium  salehrosum  B.  k  S.  var.  palustre  Schimp.  There 
are  two  Yorkshire  specimens  of  this  in  fruit,  under  the  name 
"  IlypmLm  salebrosum  Hoff."  One  is  from  Stockton  Forest,  and 
the  other  from  Sutton,  1854.  Neither  of  these  stations  is  quoted 
in  "North  Yorkshire." — B.  plumosum  B.  k  S.  Bidston  Hill, 
Cheshire,  February,  1852. 

Eurynchium  Swartzii  Hobk.  Fine  fruiting  examples  from 
near  Croxteth  Hall,  South  Lanes.,  January,  1852.  They  are 
labelled  llypnuni  vclutinum  L. — a  singular  error,  as  the  long- 
beaked  lids  are  conspicuously  present ! 

Hypnuni  Knciffianuni  Schimp.  Old  Moss  Quarry,  West  Derby, 
Deceml)er,  1849.  The  specimen  under  this  label  is  Drepanocladus 
polycarpon  Bland  f.  acanthoclada  Moenk.  =  H.  aduncum  var. 
imngens  Auct.  Ang. — H.  jluitans  Linn.  This  is  represented  by 
three  forms,  which  may  be  named  as  follows: — 1.  H.  Jluitans  war. 
Jeanhernati  Ren.  f.  condensata  Sanio.  Near  Manchester.  2. 
H.  fluitans  var.   Jeanhernati   Ren.      Swamps   on   Bidston   Hill, 
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Cheshire.  3.  H.  pseitdo-fliiitans  (Khnnf^jr.)  Warnst.  Croshy 
Sandhills. — 11.  stramineum  Dicks.  Near  Manchester.  The  speci- 
men is  in  fruit,  and  is  probably  from  Prestwich,  from  which 
locality  it  was  recorded  by  Percival. 

Hylocoviium  triquetrum  B.  &  S.  Fine  fruiting  specimens  from 
New  I3rightou  Sandhills,  Cheshire,  1849. — H.  brevirostre  B.  &  S. 
Castle  Howard  Woods,  1817.  There  is  no  record  for  the  Howar- 
dian  tract  in  Mr.  Slater's  list  of  North  Yorkshire  Mosses. 


WILLIAM    HILLHOUSE 
(1850-1910). 

William  Hillhouse,  who  until  recently  occupied  the  Chair 
of  Botany  at  the  University  of  Birmingham,  was  one  of  the  first 
professors  appointed  to  the  Mason  Science  College  at  Birmingham, 
his  appointment  dating  from  April,  1882.  For  the  brief  period 
between  his  retirement  in  September  1909  and  his  death  at 
Malvern  on  Januaiy  27th,  he  had  resided  at  Malvern  Wells, 
hoping  thereby  to  benefit  his  health,  which  of  late  years  had  been 
somewhat  precarious.     He  was  buried  at  Malvern  on  Jan.  31st. 

He  was  the  son  of  John  Paton  Hillhouse,  and  was  born  at 
Bedford  on  December  17th,  1850.  He  became  an  assistant  at 
the  Bedford  Modern  School,  and  whilst  there  took  up  the  study 
of  the  Bedfordshire  flora.  On  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Norway 
he  assisted  in  the  founding  of  the  Bedfordshire  Natural  History 
Society,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  together 
material  for  a  new  Flora  of  Bedfordshire,  which  however  was  never 
published.     In  1876  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society. 

In  1877  Hillhouse  determined  to  give  more  time  to  the  study 
of  Botany  and  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  a  scholar  in  the  following  year.  From  1878  to  1882  he 
was  assistant  curator  of  the  University  Herbarium.  During  this 
■period  he  became  a  member  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society,  and  was  appointed  University  Lecturer  in  Botany.  He 
was  also  made  Lecturer  in  Botany  at  both  Girton  and  Newnham 
Colleges.  His  sojourn  in  Cambridge  was  signalised  by  the  birth 
of  the  Cambridge  Eevieiv,  of  which  he  was  a  co-founder  and  co- 
editor  with  Prof.  Arnold,  of  Bangor,  and  Vice-Principal  Dale. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  tenure  of  office  at  Mason  College, 
Hillhouse  went  over  to  Bonn  to  work  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof. 
Strasburger.  This  visit  resulted  in  the  translation  of  Strasburger's 
Practical  Botayuj,  which,  under  their  joint  authorship,  has  reached 
its  sixth  edition.  In  1888  Hillhouse  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Academic  Board  of  Mason  College,  and  largely  by  his  efforts  a 
Univ^ersity  Extension  Movement  was  established  in  connection  with 
Birmingham. 

Hillhouse  took  an  active  part  in  educational  work  in  the 
Midlands.  He  had  been  president  of  tlie  Birmingham  Natural 
History  Society,  and  the  King's  Heath,  Bearwood,  and  Moseley 
Institutes,  and  for  some  years  up  to   1909  he  represented  the 
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University  upon  the  Leicestersliire  Education  Committee.  As 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultui'al 
Society,  and  suhsequently  as  its  chairman,  he  did  much  to  make 
the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
places  in  the  Birmingham  district,  and  the  alpine  garden,  \vhich 
he  designed  and  assisted  to  construct,  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
boldest  pieces  of  rock-work  in  any  provincial  garden.  He  was  also 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Midland  Eeafforesting  Association. 
His  own  published  botanical  work  was  comparatively  small  in 
amount,  but  his  unfailing  kindness  and  enthusiasm  endeared  him 
to  all  the  students  who  passed  through  his  department.  Many 
of  his  old  students  owe  much  to  his  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
their  early  work,  and  by  these  and  numerous  other  friends  and 
colleagues  his  death  will  be  sincerely  regretted. 

G.  S.  West. 

SOME     NEW    JAMAICA    OECHIDS.— IV. 
By  W.  Fawcett,  B.Sc,  F.L.S.,  &  A.  B.  Eendle,  D.Sc,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  Journ.  Bot.  1909,  p.  266.) 

Polystachya  minor.  P.foliosa  Griseb.  Fl.  Brit.  W.  Ind.  628, 
(partira)  non  Eeiclib.  f.  Viscum  chlphinii  flore  minimum  Sloane 
Cat.  Jam.  120;  Hist.  Jam.  i.  251,  t.  148,  f.  3.  Caulis  robustus, 
longiusculus,  leviter  compressus,  vix  anceps,  basi  o-vaginatus,  in- 
ferne,  2-5-foliatus,  superne  squamis  scariosis  paucis  elongatis 
acuminatis  acutisve  arete  adpressis  dorso  carinatis  vestitus.  Folia 
majuscula,  oblongo-ligulata,  multinervia,  apice  pauUo  attenuata 
oblique  emarginata,  basi  longe  vaginantia,  et  cum  vagina  articulata. 
Eacemus  simplex  aut  leviter  ramosus,  ramis  subsecundis,  brevibus, 
angulatis,  vix  puberulis.  Bracteae  minuta?,  ovato-triangulares, 
acuminatae  vel  subulato-acuminatte.  Flores  minuti,  sessiles  vel  sub- 
sessiles;  alabastra  oblique  ovoidea,  apice  abrupte  acuta.  Sepala 
carnosula.apiculata,  3-nervia;  medianum  ovato-ellipticum;  lateralia 
satis  longiora,  leviter  obliqua,  triangulari-ovata ;  mentum  paulo 
prominens.  Petala  lineari-subspathulata,  acuta,  sepalo  mediano 
tcquilonga  vel  vix  breviora.  Labellum,  lobis  lateralibus  parvis, 
rotundatis,  infra  labelli  medium  oriundis ;  lobo  mediano  multo 
majore,  rotundato-elliptico,  apiculato  ;  margine  leviter  crispulato; 
disco  furfuraceo-puberulo ;  callo  ad  basin,  conico,  prominenti. 

Plant  1-5-3  dm.  high.  Pseudobulb  -5-2  cm.  1.  Leaves  7- 
20  cm.  1.,  11-25  mm.  br.  Eaceme  1  to  nearly  3  dm.  1.  Bracts 
1-5  mm.  1.  Flowers  yellowish-white.  Sepals  median,  2-5-2-7  mm.  1., 
1-5  mm.  br. ;  lateral  3  mm.  1.,  2  mm.  br.  Petals  25  mm.  1.  Lip 
about  3  mm.  1.,  median  lobe  2  mm.  br.  Column  (incl.  anther) 
about  1  cm.  1.     Capsule  6-8  mm.  1. 

Hah.  -  On  trees  ;  in  flower  and  fruit,  Sept. -Jan.  ;  Eed  Hills 
between  Spanish  Town  and  Guanaboa,  Sloane,  H.  S.  iv.  124 ! 
Fairfield,  Wullschlaegd,  1055  (partlv)  !  J.  P.  523,  Morris  !  near 
Brown's  Town,  Miss  T.M.Barrett  I  '  Claremont,  1700  ft.,  Fawcett 
d  Harris  !  Lancaster,  2200  ft.-3000  ft. ;  Belvedere,  Hanover,  500 
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ft.,  Harris  !  below  Guava  Ridge,  Fawcett !  Fl.  Jam.  75G8,  7777, 
7805,  10,434. 

Distribution. — French  Guiana. 

Differs  from  P.  foliosa  Eeichb.  f.  in  being  a  larger  plant,  with 
larger  flowers,  also  in  floral  details,  especially  in  the  petals  and 
lip ;  the  conical  projecting  callus  at  the  base  of  the  lip  is  very 
characteristic. 

Trichophila  jamaicensis.  Pseudobulbum  anguste  cylindra- 
ceum,  vix  tumidum.  Folium  lineare,  subteres,  longe  acuminatum. 
Scapus  folio  plurimo  brevior,  laxe  3-florus.  Bractei  elliptico- 
oblongi,  acuminati,  ovario  longiores.  Sepala  3-nervia  cum  ner- 
vulis  paucis  undulatis  pinnatis,  lateralia  lineari-lanceolata,  leviter 
conduplicata,  carinata,  mucronata ;  medianum  4-nervium  leviter 
reticulato-nervulosum,  ligulatum,  acuminatum.  Petala,  nervis  ut 
in  sepalis  lateralibus,  sepalo  mediano  similia  sed  paullo  breviora 
atque  latiora.  Labellum  ambitu  late  ovato-ellipticum,  subcoch- 
leare,  obscure  3-lobatum,  apice  abrupte  acuto,  inferne  saccatum, 
margine  denticulato-eroso,  petalis  breviora,  disco  ad  basin  duobus 
sacculis  instructo.  Columna  clavata,  ad  clinandrii  basim  dente 
parvo  instructa;  clinandrium  cucullatum,  margine  superiore  trun- 
cato  eroso  ;  stigma  depressum,  cavi  margine  rotundato. 

Plant  15-18  cm.  high.  Pseudobulb  1-2  cm.  1.,  about  2  mm.  br. 
Leaf  11-17  cm.  1.,  about  4  mm.  br.  Scape  about  2-5  cm.  1.  ; 
sheath  nearly  2  cm.  1.  Bracts  10-14  mm.  1.,  about  4  mm.  br. 
Pedicel  and  ovary  7-10  mm.  1. ;  pedicel  of  fruit  -5  cm.  1.  Sepals, 
lateral  19  mm.  1.,  barely  2-5  mm.  br. ;  median  17  mm.  1.,  2-5  mm. 
br.  Petals  16  mm.  1.,  3  mm.  br.  Lip  14  mm.  L,  about  10  mm.  br. 
Column  5  mm.  1.,  clinandrium  2-5  mm.  1.  Capsule  (unripe) 
1-5  cm.  1.,  5-6  mm.  br. 

Hab. — On  trees,  in  flower  Sept.  ;  Mansfield,  near  Bath,  and 
cultivated  at  Castleton  Garden,  7697,  Harris  ! 

Near  T.  mutica  Reichb.  f.  and  T.  hymenantJia  Reichb.  f.  The 
type  specimen  of  Macradenia  mutica  Lindl.  {T.  mutica  Reichb.  f.) 
in  herb.  Lindley  at  Kew  has  shorter  and  broader  and  less 
acuminate  sepals  and  petals  (measurements  are :  lateral  sepals  16 
mm.  1.,  3  mm.  br.,  median  15  or  nearly  16  mm.  1.,  3'2  mm.  br.  ; 
petals  15  mm.  1.  ;  lip  11-5  mm.  1.,  ovary  and  pedicel  15-17  mm.  1.) ; 
and  his  sketch  of  the  column  does  not  sliow  the  lateral  teeth  found 
in  the  Jamaica  plant.  The  measureinents  of  Reichenbach's  type 
of  T.  hymenantha  at  Kew  are  :  sepals  25  mm.  1.,  petals  20  mm.  1. ; 
lip  (acuminate),  17  mm.  1. 

Dichsea  Morrisii.  Caules  pauci,  simplices,  longiusculi,  ro- 
busti,  compressi.  Folia  longiuscula,  membranacea,  oblongo-ligu- 
lata,  apice  rotundata  et  breviuscule  apiculata,  margine  integerrima 
superne  microscopice  ciliata,  inferne  articulata ;  vaginis  longis, 
compressis,  carinatis  ;  limbo  caduco,  patenti,  basi  leviter  attenuato 
et  brevissime  conduplicato.  Sepala  a^quilonga,  late  ovato-oblonga, 
longe  acuminata,  margine  ciliata.  Petala  sepalis  similia,  sed 
minora.  Labellum  album,  carnosulum,  sessile,  inferne  longe, 
angusteque  cuneatum,  superne  valde  dilatatum,  ancoriforme, 
margine    ciliatum,    apice    apiculato    recurvato,    lobis   lateralibus 
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longiusculis,  retrorsis,  triangulari-svibulatis.  Columna  brevissima, 
crassa.     Capsula  ellipsoiclea,  densissime  longeque  setulosa. 

Plant  to  45  cm.  1.  Stems  4  mm.  br.  Leaves,  limb  3"5-4cm.  1., 
1"1-1"3  cm.  br.,  median  nerve  prominent  below,  lateral  nerves 
20-25  on  each  side,  very  thin  ;  sheath  about  2-5  cm.  1.  Sepals 
about  13  mm.  1.,  about  7  mm.  br.,  median  narrower.  Petals 
11  mm.  1.     Lip  about  9  mm.  1.     Capsule  about  1-5  cm.  1.,  1  cm.  br. 

Hah.— On  trees,  Mt.  Moses,  3500  ft.,  J.  P.  2269,  Morris\ 
Hardware  Gap,  G.  Nicholls ! 

Allied  to  D.  anchorifera  Cogn.,  from  Brazil,  which  difi'ers  in 
the  smaller  size  of  the  flowers,  in  the  shape  of  the  sepals  and 
petals,  in  the  shape  and  width  of  the  leaves  and  length  of  sheath, 
and  in  the  much  smaller  capsule.  It  is  named  after  Sir  D.  Morris, 
who  first  discovered  it. 

Maxillaria  rufescens  Lindl.  var.  minor,  var.  nov.  Herba 
minor,  floribus  dimidio  minoribus. 

Hab. — On  trees  and  rocks;  in  flower  Aug. -Nov.  ;  Mt.  Moses, 
2500  ft.,  J.  P.  2009,  Syine  !  Mabess  Eiver,  3000  ft.,  Harris  !  Fl. 
Jam.  7615. 

Distribution. — Cuba,  Tropical  America. 

Plant  15-20  cm.  high.  Pseudobulbs  3  cm.  1.,  1'3  cm.  br. 
Leaves  8-18  cm.  1.,  1-1-2-2  cm.  br.  Peduncles  about  2  cm.  1. ; 
pedicel  and  ovary  together  2-5-3  cm.  1.  Sepals,  lateral  about 
1  cm.  1.,  4-5  mm.  br. ;  median  1-1-1-3  cm.  1.,  4-5  mm.  br.  Lip 
8*5-10  mm.  1.,  terminal  lobe  about  3  mm.  br.     Column  7-9  mm.  1. 

This  var.  differs  from  xay.  flavida  Eeiclil).  f.  (Ref.  Bot.  ii.  t.  79) 
in  the  flowers  being  much  smaller. 

In  examining  material  in  connection  with  our  work  we  noticed 
that  Lindley  had  included  under  Stelis  02}hioglossoides  Sw.  no. 
1025  of  Schomburgk's  collection  in  British  Guiana  (Hook.  Lond. 
Journ.  Bot.  ii.  670,  1843).  The  specimen,  however,  under  tliat 
number  in  Herb.  Mus.  Brit,  is  quite  unlike  Swartz's  specimen. 
It  differs  also  from  the  three  species  known  from  Roraima,  viz. 
S.  tristyla  Lindl.,  S.  gra.ndiflora,  Lindl.,  and  8.  guianensis  Rolfe, 
and  from  S.  IleylidTjana  Focke  (Surinam)  and  S.  zonata  Reichb. 
f.  (Guiana).     It  may  be  described  as  follows  : — 

Stelis  Schomburgkii.  Caules  dense  cajspitosi,  erecti,  1- 
articulati.  Folia  satis  coriacea,  lineari-ligulata,  apice  obtusa,  basi 
in  petiolum  longe  attenuata,  caulibus  longiora.  Racemi  solitarii, 
usque  ad  basin  densiusculi  multiflori,  floribus  secundis,  foliis  sub- 
acquilongi,  basi  spatha  inclusi.  Bractei  ochreati,  deltoidei,  obtusi, 
ovario  ))reviores.  Sepala  brevius  connata,  subobovato-ovalia,  apice 
obtusa,  dorso  non  carinata,  trinervia,  nervis  liberis.  Petala  obo- 
vato-rotundata,  apice  vix  carnosula,  subtruncato-rotundata.  La- 
bellum  carnosulum,  oblongo-cuneatum,  zona  antica  semicircular! 
apice  obtuse  atque  brevissime  apiculato. 

Plant  12-14  cm.  high.  Stem  4-7  cm.  1.,  1  mm.  thick.  Leaves, 
including  petiole,  6-10  cm.  1.,  6-8  mm.  br.  Racemes  5-8  cm.  1. ; 
spatlie  6  mm.  1.  Bracts  1-1-5  mm.  1.  Sepals  1-5  mm.  1.,  1  mm.  br. 
Petals  -45  mm.  1.,  -6  mm.  br.     Lip  -75  mm.  1.,  -45  mm.  br. 

Hab. — Roraima  Expedition,  Brit.  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  1025. 
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Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes  has  issued  the  twelfth  and  concUiding 
fascicle  of  his  Algce  Britannicce  Rariores  Exsiccatce,  with  an 
accompanying  list  which  may  be  worth  reprinting  on  account  of 
the  localities  given.  For  this  reprint  Mr.  Holmes  has  corrected 
two  or  three  small  errors  which  appear  in  the  original  issue. 
Where  not  otherwise  indicated  the  specimens  were  collected  by 
Mr.  Holmes. 

AcrochcBte  i)arasitica  Oltm.  on  Saccorhiza  bulbosa  De  la  Pyl. 
Swanage,  May,  1909,  A.  D.  Cotton.— A.  Alarm  Born.  Portrush, 
1904,  /.  Adaim. — A.  virgatidum  Thur.  Padstow,  August,  1905.-- 
Anabaina  torulosa  Lagerh.  Torquay,  September,  1908, — Galli- 
thamnion  tetricum  G.  Ag.  Torquay,  September,  1907. — Callymenia 
LartericB  Holmes.  Combe  Martin,  1906,  Miss  G.  E.  Larter. — 
Codium  elongatum  C.  Ag.  Clare  Island,  July,  1909,  A.  D.  Cotton. — 
Colpomenia  sinuosa  Derb.  et  Sol.  Torquay,  September,  1907,  and 
Studland,  190S.—DermotoIithon  adplicUum  Fosl.  Plymouth, 
March,  1909  (dredged). — D.  pitstulatiim  Fosl.  Torquay,  Septem- 
ber, 1908. — Ectocarpus  acanthophoriis  Kuetz.  Torquay,  September, 
1908. — E.  microspongium  Batt.  Plymouth,  Ct.  Brebner,  Septem- 
ber, 1896,  and  Hele,  1903. — Endoderma  viride  Lagerh.  On 
Nitophyllum  IlilluB  Grev.  Torcross,  1899. — Fucus  inflatus  Vahl. 
Lerwick,  Shetland,  June,  1908,  W.  A.  Bussell. — Gomontiapohjrhiza 
Born,  k  Flab.  Fairlie,  September,  1891. — Grateloupia  filicina 
C.  Ag.  Padstow,  August,  1905. — Leathesia  crispa  Harv.  On 
Chondrus  crispus  Stackh.  Swanage,  June,  1908,  A.  D.  Cotton. — 
Lithoplujllum  incrustans  Fosl.  Torquay,  September,  1908. — L. 
racenms  Fosl.  Falmouth,  1906. — Lithothamnion  fruticulosnm 
Fosl.  Falmouth,  1908.— L.  Sonderi  Hauck.  Arran,  May,  1903, 
Mrs.  D.  Robertson. — Monostroma  crepidimim  Fosl.  Pagham,  April, 
1892. — Myrionema  reptans  A.  D.  Cotton,  MS.  Swanage,  Novem- 
ber, 1908,  A.  D.  Cotton. — NitopJiyllum  Bonnemaisonii  Grev. 
Combe  Martin,  October,  1906,  Miss  C.  E.  Barter.— N.  Gmelini 
Grev.  Torcross,  August,  1899. — N.  Sandrianum  Zan.  Padstow, 
September,  1906. — Oncobyrsa  marina  Eab.  Swanage,  September, 
1897. —  Oscillatoria  margaritifera  Gom.  Torquay,  September, 
1908. — Peyssonelia  rupestris  Crouan.  Plymouth,  November,  1908 
(dredged). — Polysiphonia  sanguinea  Zan.  Studland,  April,  1889. — 
Ptilotkamnion  Pluma  Thur.  Swanage,  September,  1895. — Rhodo- 
discus  pulcherrima  Cm.  Plymouth,  November,  1908  (dredged). — 
Rhodophyllis  appendiculata  J.  Ag.  Torcross,  September,  1899. — 
Schizymenia  Dubyi  J.  Ag.  Falmouth,  May,  1896. — Sphacelaria 
tribidoides  Menegh.  Dunbar,  August,  1895. — Sterrocolax  decipiens 
Schm.  Sennen  Cove,  August,  1897,  C.  J.  Park.  Combe  Martin, 
August,  1907,  Miss  C.  E.  Barter. — Trailliella  intricata  Batt. 
Plymouth,  G.  Brebner,  October,  1895.  Gosport,  December,  1896, 
H.  H.  Sturch. — Vaucheria  sphcerospora  Nordst.  Weymouth, 
September,  1893. 

Helleborine  atroviridis  in  Ireland,  &c. — Last  summer,  in 
looking  through  my  herbarium  specimens  of  this  genus,  T  came 
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across  a  sheet  collected  in  bud  at  Killarney,  on  June  28th,  1902, 
by  Messrs.  E.  W.  Scully,  W.  A.  Shoolbred,  and  myself,  and 
referred  at  the  time  to  E.  media  Bab.  (Fries,  pro  jMrte  '?).  They 
agreed  so  ■well  with  the  figure  and  description  of  E.  atroviridis 
in  the  Flora  of  Derbyshire,  p.  270  (1903),  that  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Scully,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  and  on  August  27th  he  sent 
me  good  fresh  material,  some  of  it  still  in  full  flower.  It  is  locally 
plentiful  on  limestone.  A  dried  specimen  was  sent  to  Rev.  E.  F. 
Linton,  who  replied  : — "  The  Killarney  plant  appears  to  agree  well 
with  E.  atroviridis  W.  R.  L.  by  your  description  of  the  Howers, 
and  by  the  gradually  lessening  size  and  narrowing  of  the  leaves 
upwards.  How  about  your  Ardskinid,  Tongue  Bay,  plant  of 
23,  7,  1900,  the  flowers  of  which  you  noted  were  '  green,  scarcely 
tinged  with  pink  '  ?  It  looks  like  oralis  ;  but  with  those  flowers 
(and  gradually  decreasing  narrowing  leaves)  it  should  be  atro- 
viridis. Not  latifolial"  On  examining  my  No.  1900  from  the 
same  station  (108  W.  Sutherland),  collected  on  August  3rd,  1897, 
I  find  tliat  it  is  just  like  the  Little  Doward,  36  Hereford,  E. 
avails  Bab.  (p?-o  minori  partel),  which,  last  April,  Eev.  A.  Ley 
and  I  agreed  was  an  exact  match  with  authentic  atroviridis.  In 
Bot.  Exch.  Club  Report  for  1898,  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett  expressed 
his  agreement  with  Rev.  W.  H.  Purchas  that  the  Little  Doward 
Hill  specimens  were  not  E.  atrorubcns.  In  1907,  Rev.  W.  R. 
Linton  informed  me  that  the  Matlock  "  atrorubens  "  was  really  his 
atroviridis,  adding  that  the  figure  of  the  latter  in  his  Flora  was 
too  coarsely  drawn.  This  is  clearly  the  case  ;  the  flowers,  in  par- 
ticular, are  represented  as  a  good  deal  larger  than  in  any  examples 
which  I  have  seen.  It  follows  tliat  the  Tongue  Bay  E.  atro- 
rubcns X  latifolia  has  only  latifolia  as  one  parent  in  a  somewhat 
aggregate  sense ;  it  may  more  correctly  be  named  Helleborine 
atrorubens  x  atroviridis.  These  two  species  are  strikingly  dif- 
ferent when  growing.  Two  examples  which  I  collected  in  1895 
with  Mr.  Shoolbred,  on  limestone,  in  the  woods  below  the  Wynd 
Chff,  35  Monmouth,  are  only  in  bud  ;  but  I  feel  pretty  sure  that 
they,  too,  must  be  called  H.  atroviridis.  We  noticed  that  in  this 
case  the  rhizome  was  liorizontal.  Besides  the  leaf-characters, 
II.  atroviridis  differs  from  II.  latifolia  in  the  basal  bunches  of 
the  labellum  being  plicate ;  it  is  broader  than  long,  with  a  sub- 
recurved  tip,  whereas  tlie  labellum  of  E.  media  Bab.  is  described 
as  being  longer  than  broad. — E.  S.  Marshall. 

Outlawed  Generic  Names. — The  proposal  of  Dr.  Janchen 
greatly  to  amplify  the  list  of  genei'ic  names,  sought  by  the  Vienna 
Botanical  Congress  to  place  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law  of  priority, 
is  interesting  as  indicating  to  what  lengths  the  abandonment  of 
principle  may  readily  go  when  once  encouraged,  and  wliat  a  state 
of  chaos  is  likely  to  ensue  before  very  long  unless  this  arbitrary 
method  is  rejected  and  a  return  made  to  the  standard  supplied  by 
priority  of  publication,  re-enforced  by  the  designation  of  type 
species.  We  already  begin  to  see  evidences  of  a  recognition  of 
the  necessity  for  the  method  by  types  both  as  to  species  and  as  to 
genera,  and  authorities  who  have  had  no  clear  conception  of  its 
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significance  are  intuitively  mentioning  types  in  an  encouraging 
way.  Now  why  not  come  to  this  method,  and  all  agree  on  prin- 
ciples for  designating  types '?  In  case  any  method  adopted  leads 
to  destructive  historical  results  in  a  few  cases,  then  agree  to 
assign  types  in  tliese  few  cases  which  will  leave  the  generic  names 
in  essentially  their  present  significance.  Thus  we  may  substitute 
for  the  present  proposed  arbitrary  method  a  constructive  philoso- 
phical one,  and  reach  results  which  will  have  a  much  better  chance 
for  permanency.  Absolute  rigidity  in  classification,  and  therefore 
in  nomenclature,  is  unattainable  and  undesirable ;  generic  limita- 
tions cannot  appeal  in  just  the  same  way  to  any  two  conscientious 
investigators,  and  originality  is  to  be  encouraged.  I  suggest  that 
an  international  commission  be  appointed  at  the  Brussels  Botanical 
Congress  to  consider  the  principles  applicable  to  the  selection  of 
generic  types,  and  to  submit,  later,  a  list  of  published  genera  with 
type  species  determined  and  assigned. — N.  L.  Britton. 

Callitriche  intermedia  Hoifm.  var.  tenuifolia.  —  Mr. 
Arthur  Bennett  has  a  valuable  note  in  Bot.  Exch.  Club  Eeport 
for  1908,  p.  187,  on  a  plant  (my  No.  3252)  from  Inchnadamph, 
108.  W.  Sutherland.  The  synonymy  is  there  given  as  follows  : — 
C.  tenuifolia  Pers.  (1805),  C.  autumnalis  var.  Goldbachil  Kuetz. 
(1832),  C.  angusfifolia  Hoppe  ex  Koch,  Synojjsis  (1837),  C.  hamu- 
lata  /i  homoiophylla  Gren.  &  Godr.  (1848),  C.  hamulata  var.  tenui- 
folia Lonnroth  (1851).  In  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  Edinb.  p.  973  (1905), 
Mr.  G.  West  calls  it  "a  dominant  plant"  in  the  Loch  Ness 
area;  and  I  can  state,  from  my  own  observations,  that  this  is 
true  of  the  Highlands  generally,  where  it  occurs  in  lakes  and  swift 
streams,  and  especially  in  mountain  tarns,  up  to  fully  3000  feet. 
It  may  be  briefly  described  thus : — "  Planta  delicatula.  Folia 
cuncta  similia,  submersa,  anguste  vel  angustissime  linearia, 
laete  sed  vulgo  pallidius  viridia."  Mr.  G.  Goode  has  gathered  it 
in  the  Welsh  mountains ;  the  only  southern  specimen  seen  by 
Mr.  Bennett  is  from  Earlswood  Common,  Surrey. — Edward  S. 
Marshall. 

Beta  maritima  in  S.  E.  Yorkshire. — I  cannot  find  any 
record  of  this  plant  for  v.-c.  61.  A  specimen,  however,  exists  in 
the  Herbarium  of  the  Holmesdale  Natural  History  Clul),  Eeigate, 
labelled  "  Scarborough  Castle,"  but  unfortunately  without  date  or 
collector's  name.  The  example  appears  to  have  been  collected 
fifty  or  more  years  ago,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the 
species  still  survives  in  the  same  spot. — C.  E.  Salmon. 

West  Lancashire  Mosses. — In  March  of  this  year  we  found 
Grimmia  orbicularis  Bruch  and  Pottia  bryoidcs  Mitt,  in  the 
Silverdale  district.  The  former  occurred  in  considerable  abundance 
on  a  limestone  scar  north  of  Challan  Hall,  and  the  latter  on 
Castlebarrow.  Both  are  new  records  for  the  vice-county. — J.  A. 
Wheldon  and  A.  Wilson. 

A  Correction. — In  my  Viola  note  (p.  80),  Reichenbachiana 
should  be  liiviniana.     In  the  dried  plant,  at  least,  as  Mrs.  Gregory 
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has  pointed  out,  the  spur  resemhles  V.  Riviniana;  so  the  parentage 
may  perhaps  he  V.  hirta  x  Riviniana,  rather  than  sylvestris.  I 
feel  practically  no  douht  as  to  the  participation  of  V.  hirta. — 
Edward  S.  Marshall. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Craftsman' s  Plant-Book  :  or  Figures  of  Plants  selected  from 
the  Herhals  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  exhibiting  the 
finest  examples  of  Pkmt-draiving  found  in  those  Rare  Works, 
whether  executed  in  Wood-cuts  or  in  Copper-plate  Engravings. 
Arranged  for  the  use  of  the  Decorator,  with  supplementary 
illustrations  and  some  remarks  on  the  use  of  Plant  form  in 
Design.    By  Eichard  G.  Hatton,  Hon.  A. E.G. A.  (London). 
4to,  cl.  pp.   ix,  639.     London :    Ghapman  &  Hall.     1909. 
Price  25.S.  net. 
If  a  man  only  lived  long  enough  he  would  douhtless  find  that 
all  his  ideas  which  were  worth  anything  would  in  time  be  carried 
out,  sometimes  by  himself  but  more  often  by  somebody  else.     To 
put  it  another  way,  it  must  be  within  the  experience  of  everyone  to 
find  that,  while  he  has  been  thinking  how  best  to  carry  out  some 
pet  scheme,  some  one  has  been  l)efore  him  and  put  it  into  execu- 
tion.   Of  this  the  very  handsome  volume  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  notice  is  an  example.     For  many  years  the  present  writer 
has  thought  and  spoken  al^out  the  desirability  and  possibility  of 
producing  within   reasonal)le   compass  a   selection  of   the  more 
beautiful  and  interesting  plant-figures  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
but   while  he  has  been  talking  and  dreaming,  Mr.   Hatton   has 
been  working  and  acting,  and   the  result  is  this  in   every  way 
admirable  collection. 

The  work  which  it  had  been  my  ambition  to  make  more  widely 
known  was  the  Historia  Stirpium  of  Leonhart  Fuchs,  a  folio 
volume  published  at  Basle  in  1542,  of  which  Mr.  Hatton  has 
made  abundant  use  in  the  book  under  consideration.  It  is  not  a 
very  rare  book,  and  copies  of  it,  or  of  its  German  translation 
published  a  year  later,  are  from  time  to  time  in  the  market  at 
quite  reasonable  prices — I  think  I  gave  two  guineas  for  mine 
a  few  years  ago  ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  as  well-known  as  its 
merits  deserve,  for  when  I  used  to  show  visitors  to  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Botany  some  of  our  more  interesting  and  beautiful 
volumes,  I  never  failed  to  dwell  specially  upon  this  work  of 
Fuchs  and  to  find  that  most  folk  were  unacquainted  with  it. 
William  Morris  drew  mucli  of  liis  inspiration  from  Fuchs,  whose 
book  he  regarded  as  the  best  of  all  the  herhals  for  refinement  of 
drawing ;  Mr.  Hatton  points  out  that  the  figures,  which  he 
rightly  terms  magnificent,  "  are  in  outline  only,  for  Fuchsius 
would  not  permit  any  sliading  lest  the  form  siiould  be  confused, 
and  the  lines  are  cut  to  an  unusual  narrowness."  If  it  would  not 
seem  ungrateful  for  what  has  been  admirably  done,  one  would 
regret  that  in  Mr.  Hatton's  book  the  figures,  whicli  in  the  original 
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work  are  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  length,  have  had  to  he 
reduced  ;  but  althougli  this  a  little  detracts  from  their  beauty,  their 
accuracy  remains  unimpaired. 

In  certain  particulars  these  figures  have,  I  think,  never  been 
surpassed  by  any  subsequent  artist.  They  combine  to  an  un- 
equalled extent  ai'tistic  beauty  and  botanical  accuracy — the  truth 
with  which  the  habit  of  each  plant  is  conveyed  is  one  of  their  most 
remarkable  features.  Fuchs's  especial  aim  was  to  give  in  every 
case  a  complete  life-history  of  the  plant ;  hence  you  will  find  that 
the  flower  is  usually  represented  in  all  its  stages,  from  early  bud 
to  ripened  fruit,  and  the  leaves  are  in  various  degrees  of  unfolding. 
This  sometimes  produces  an  effect  which  at  first  seems  somewhat 
odd  ;  in  the  bramble,  for  instance,  reproduced  by  Mr.  Hatton  on 
p.  202,  the  right-hand  side  of  the  plant  represents  the  flower  and 
leaves  in  a  young  state,  while  the  left  has  branches  with  fruit  and 
flowers  all  much  reduced.  However  necessarily  reduced,  the 
whole  plant  is  usually  given,  including  the  root ;  beautiful 
examples  of  this  reduction  are  the  Red  Currant  and  Gooseberry 
(pp.  228,  229),  on  both  of  wliich  flower  and  fruit  exist  synchro- 
nously ;  the  representation  of  a  complete  Oak-tree  in  the  limits  of 
a  folio  or  (as  here,  p.  412)  a  quarto  page  is  distinctly  quaint,  as 
about  half  of  the  figure  is  bare  stem.  And  although  accuracy  is 
never  sacrificed  to  artistic  effect,  the  latter  is  attained  with 
remarkable  skill ;  notice,  for  example,  the  Bottle  Gourd  (p.  223), 
where  the  large  fruit  quite  naturally  forms  the  centre  of  the 
drawing,  the  stems  and  branches  forming  exquisite  curves.  The 
artists  are  at  their  best  in  their  studies  of  climbing  plants  ;  the 
two  plates  of  the  Ivy — one  of  the  barren  and  one  of  the  flowering 
and  fruiting  state — and  of  the  Clematis — the  last  reproduced  l)y 
Mr.  Hatton  on  p.  52 — are  wonderful  studies  in  arrangement.  In 
the  original  the  names  of  the  plants  are  printed  on  the  plates,  and 
even  this  detail  is  so  planned  as  to  produce  an  artistic  effect. 
One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  book  is  the  presentment 
not  only  of  the  author,  wdio,  in  his  forty-first  year,  meets  us  at 
the  beginning  of  the  volume,  but  of  the  two  artists  and  of  the 
engraver,  w^ho,  in  their  best  clothes,  occupy  a  page  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  "  Albertus  Meyer  is  drawing  the  plant  on  paper  ; 
Henricus  Fullmaurer  is  drawing  upon  the  block  from  a  drawing, 
perhaps  one  of  Meyer's."  One  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  Vitus 
Rudolphus  Speckle,  the  engraver,  has  executed  his  own  portrait 
with  more  loving  care  than  he  has  bestowed  upon  those  of  his  col- 
leagues or  even  upon  that  of  his  employer  ;  the  vigour  of  execution 
is  Diirersque — ^one  almost  looks  for  "  A.D."  in  the  corner  of  it.  A 
word  must  be  said  as  to  the  typography  of  the  book,  which, 
especially  in  the  German  (black-letter)  edition,  is  very  beautiful. 
In  every  respect,  indeed,  this  Historia  Stijyiion  may  rank  among 
the  finest  productions  of  the  sixteenth  century  press,  whether 
regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  science,  art,  or  typography. 

Mr.  Hatton  thinks  "  the  figures  in  Fuchsius  look  as  if  they 
want  colouring,"  but  in  this  I  cannot  concur  with  him  ;  he  may, 
however,  be  right    in   supposing  that  in  many  herbals  "  it  was 
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intended  they  should  be  coloured  and  issued  in  that  form  by  the 
pubhsher."  Certainly  old  copies  are  often  coloured,  but,  as  he 
says,  "  the  colour  is  often  put  on  carelessly  and  tlie  form  is 
obscured."  As  his  frontispiece  Mr.  Hatton  reproduces  four  good 
examples  from  a  coloured  copy  of  Bock's  Kreiiter  Buck  (1546) ;  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  tlie  figure  of  the  Peach  contains  leafless 
flowering  and  fully-leaved  fruiting  branches  on  the  same  tree,  on 
tlie  principle  already  referred  to. 

Although  the  reproductions  of  Fuehs's  figures  are  to  my  mind 
the  most  beautiful  designs  in  the  book,  there  are  many  others  of 
nearly  if  not  quite  equal  excellence.  Such  are  those  from  Matthiolus 
(15G5)  from  among  the  larger,  and  from  Camerarius  and  Gerard 
(Tabernajmontanus)  among  the  smaller— the  enlargements  of  some 
of  tlie  Gerard  lilocks  are  not,  I  think,  very  happy ;  and  in  the 
appendix  the  remarkably  bold  figures  by  Egenholf  (circ.  1550), 
and  the  etchings  from  Columna's  Ecphrasis  (1604).  Many  other 
books,  all  good  in  their  way,  are  laid  under  contribution,  the 
latest  (and  by  far  the  poorest)  being  Lindley's  Vegetable  Kingdom 
(1845),  the  blocks  for  which  "  were  done  by  a  process  called 
glyphography  "  ;  some  are  by  "  the  compiler,"  as  Mr.  Hatton 
modestly  styles  himself,  and  these  in  their  way  are  very  good. 

In  the  interest  attaching  to  the  figures  I  seem  to  have  over- 
looked the  text  of  the  book,  nor  has  its  arrangement,  which  is  that 
of  the  natural  orders  as  generally  adopted  before  the  advent  of  the 
Pflanzenfamilien,  been  mentioned.  The  earlier  portion  is  occupied 
by  six  chapters,  dealing  respectively  with  the  old  herbals,  the  use 
of  plants  in  design,  Jacobean  floral  ornament,  considerations 
governing  the  use  of  plants  in  design,  and  the  general  form  and 
classification  of  plants. .  Each  suliject  is  treated  in  a  manner  at 
once  clear  and  scholarly  ;  Mr.  Hatton  is  evidently  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  literary  as  with  the  artistic  aspect  of  his 
subject.  A  short  sketch  of  the  characteristics  of  the  natural 
orders  is  prefixed  to  each  ;  a  reference  is  given  with  each  figure — 
there  are  more  than  a  thousand  of  them — to  the  work  from  which 
it  is  taken  and  the  page  on  which  it  is  to  be  found ;  and  there  is 
a  very  good  index.  When  it  is  added  that  tlie  book  is  excellently 
well  printed  on  good  paper  and  suitably  bound,  it  will  have  been 
made  clear  that  the  volume  is  in  every  way  a  most  satisfactory 
production,    appealing   alike    to    the   artist    and    tlie    student   of 

literature.  ^  ,, 

James  13ritten. 

Report  of  the  Botanical  Exchange  Club  for  1908  :  by  the  Editor 
and  Distributor,  W.  Bell,  Esq.,  Knigliton  Road,  Leicester. 
8vo,  wrapper,  pp.  329-466.  Oxford  :  James  Parker  k  Son. 
1909.     Price  2s.  6^/. 

The  Report  of  the  Exchange  Club  for  1908,  issued  towards 
tlie  end  of  last  year,  is  more  bulky  than  its  predecessors  and 
contains,  as  usual,  an  amotuit  of  interesting  and  at  times  contra- 
dictory niatter;  those  who  wish  for  examples  of  the  ditterences 
of  opinion  which   may  prevail  among  experts   will   always  find 
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them  in  the  pages  of  this  Report.  The  increase  is  in  part  due  to 
the  addition  to  our  Hsts  of  forms  separahle  from  the  type  only 
by  charactei's  of  infinitesimal  value,  the  differentiation  of  which 
must  be  to  a  large  extent  matter  of  opinion.  A  good  deal  of  space 
is,  to  our  mind,  wasted  in  the  discussion  of  trivial  or  personal 
matters — for  example,  the  note  on  Matricaria  suaveolens,  where 
Mr.  Druce  and  Mr.  Riddelsdell  discuss  whether  this  is  worth 
sending  to  the  Club,  and  Dr.  Vigurs's  note  on  Fumaria  occidentads. 
The  number  of  long  communications,  sometimes  occupying 
several  pages,  increases ;  we  should  have  thought  that  these 
would  be  more  useful,  as  being  more  available  for  reference  and  dis- 
cussion, were  they  printed  in  this  or  in  some  other  journal.  The 
Report  appears  under  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  Bell  "editor  and  dis- 
tributor" for  the  year;  but  a  large  part,  including  preliminary 
matter,  which  now  embraces  reviews,  lengthy  botanical  notes,  and 
obituaries,  is  by  Mr.  Druce.  That  indefatigable  botanist  also  con- 
tributes a  long  list  of  "  additional  desiderata  which  are  also  addi- 
tions to  the  British  Plant  List,"  i.e.,  Mr.  Druce's  List  of  British 
Plants,  to  which  this  seems  to  be  a  supplement.  This,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  is  entirely  out  of  place,  and,  as  it  stands,  is  even 
meaningless ;  it  implies  the  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  List, 
without  which  it  is  unintelligible  ;  here  is  a  specimen  : 

"474  bis  G.  coUinum  Steph.  Eur.  or.  [Wilts] . 
478  X  Robertianum. 
494  minor  Rouy  &  Fouc. 

genus  123  bis  BUT  A  [Tourn.] .  L.  Sp.  PI. 
514  bis  cjraveolens  L.  Eur.  [Leith] . 
529  bis  L.  linifolius  Roth.  Eur.  mer.  [Leith] . 
561  bis  T.  radiata  Boiss.  Eur.  [Yorks.]  (  =  Pocockia)  " 

and  so  on  for  four  pages.  Whether  Mr.  Druce  is  justified  in  thus 
making  use  of  the  Report  is  of  course  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  if 
Editor  and  the  Club  do  not  object,  probably  no  one  has  a  right  to 
complain  ;  but  it  is  a  fai'ce  to  call  such  a  list  one  of  "  desiderata," 
consisting  as  it  does  largely  of  corrections  and  comments  upon  a 
work  in  which  the  Club  is  in  no  way  concerned.  That  even  here 
Mr.  Druce  finds  an  opportunity  for  the  creation  of  new  combina- 
tions will  surprise  no  one  who  knows  his  energy  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  Report  itself,  although  nominally  edited  by  Mr.  Bell,  is 
annotated  througliout  by  Mr.  Druce,  who  incidentally  discusses 
points  of  nomenclature,  and  answers  comments  that  have  been 
made.  He  has  also  two  pages  of  notes  on  the  Report  for  1907, 
given  now  because  he  was  out  of  England  during  the  printing  of 
that  issue ;  among  these  we  detect  a  new  variety  of  Ballota  nigra, 
"  chai'acterized  by  its  larger,  softer  velvety  leaves  and  laxer  habit, 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  var.  membranacea." 

Although  the  Report  is  so  extensive,  there  are  fewer  para- 
graphs than  usual  w^hich  are  of  sufficient  general  interest  for 
quotation.  One  or  two  of  the  longer  notices  we  may,  perhaps, 
reciprocating  the  compliment  by  which  this  Journal  is  laid  under 
contribution,  reproduce  when  space  allows ;    for  those  on  sucli 
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critical  generaa  as  Viola,  Bubus,  Rosa,  Hieracmm — the  last  two 
occupy  nearly  six  pages  each — Euphrasia,  Mentha,  and  Carex, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  Report  itself.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  the  following  : — 

"  Stellar ia  graminea  L.  Cottenham  Park  Road,  near  Raynes 
Park,  Surrey,  19th  June,  1908.  Examples  sent  to  show  the 
dimorphism  that  exists  in  this  species.  The  two  forms  may  be 
found  in  most  situations  frequented  by  S.  graminea,  and  occurring 
patches  are  very  evident  to  the  ej^e,  as  they  are  distinguished  by 
their  larger  or  smaller  flowers.  The  one  with  the  larger  flowers  is 
the  hermaphrodite  form,  and  the  one  with  the  smaller  flowers  is 
functionally  a  female  form.  Form  '  A,'  hermaphrodite,  has  flowers 
with  petals  quite  one-third  (or  even  twice)  as  long  as  the  sepals  ; 
stamen  10  in  number,  with  filaments  long  and  of  equal  length  ; 
anthers  reddish  at  first,  afterwards  deep  brown  in  colour,  pollen 
bearing,  and  styles  as  long  as  stamens.  Form  '  B,'  feminine,  is 
marked  by  flowers  with  petals  shorter  than  (or  equalling)  the 
sepals ;  stamen  10  in  two  series,  with  filaments  dwarfed,  five 
longer  and  five  shorter ;  anthers  light  brown  in  colour,  pollen  not 
formed ;  styles  very  prominent,  exceeding  sepals,  petals,  and 
stamens. — C.  E.  Britton." 

"  Galium  erecto-verum.  Wood  Walton  Fen,  Hunts.,  Aug. 
1908.  Gathered  with  E.  W.  Hunnybun.  Its  occurrence  here 
was  a  special  feature  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  must  have  con- 
vinced the  most  sceptical  disbeliever  in  hybrids  that  such  do 
occur  in  nature.  We  have  on  one  side  G.  verum  in  plenty,  and 
on  the  other  a  form  of  G.  erectum  Huds.  A  complete  change  of 
intermediates  could  be  seen,  in  which  the  flowers  varied  from  pure 
yellow  to  white,  through  all  the  sliades  ;  and  again  tlie  leaves 
showed  all  gradations  from  those  of  erectum  to  those  of  verum.  I 
may  say  that  the  intermediates  were  more  frequent  than  the 
parent  erectum. — G.  Claridge  Druce.  I  see  nothing  against  this 
determination,  though  the  specimen  before  me  is  a  poor  one ;  it 
seems  nearer  G.  verum.  Tlie  correct  name  is  G.  erectum  x  verum ; 
the  alternative,  erecto-verum,  being  contrary  to  the  usage  adopted 
by  the  Vienna  Congress. — E.  S.  Marshall." 

"  Sagittaria  heterophylla,  Pursh,  var.  iscana,  Hiern.  River  Exe, 
Exeter,  Aug.  1908.  See  Journal  of  Botany,  1908,  p.  273.  In  some 
considerable  quantity,  close  to  tlie  children's  playground,  on  tlie 
muddy  margin  of  tlie  River  Exe,  at  Exeter.  It  also  grows  in 
several  lai'ge  patches  near  the  bridge ;  but  I  was  unable  to  see  any 
in  the  river  above  the  paper  mill.  Mimulus  Langsdorfii  also 
occurs  in  the  stream.  As  to  the  manner  of  introduction  into  the 
Exe  of  tliis  North  American  species,  one  can  only,  at  present,  con- 
jecture. I  found  that  American  wood  pulp  lias  been  used  at  the 
mill,  and  heard  that  American  logs  had  been  brought  to  the  river 
at  Exeter ;  whether  the  seeds  came  with  them  we  have  no 
evidence.  It  is  evidently  not  of  quite  recent  origin,  although  I 
suspect  it  is  a  very  rapid  grower.  Unfortunately  at  the  date  I 
gatbered  it  no  trace  of  flowering  stalks  were  visible ;  but  on  the 
principle  tliat  'half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,'  I  have  ven- 
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tured  to  send  leaves  only.  These,  as  it  will  be  seen,  resemble 
Alisma  Plantago-aqiiatica  more  than  those  of  our  native  Sayit- 
taria,  and  have  undoul)tedly  misled  tlie  local  botanists,  who  failed 
to  notice  this  alien  in  tlaeir  midst.  The  very  succulent  leaf-bases 
were  not  promising  subjects  for  drying-paper.  —  G.  Claridge 
Druce." 


A  History  of  Botany,  1860-1900.  By  J.  Eeynolds  Green,  Sc.D., 
F.R.S.  8vo.  ^pp.  543.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  1909. 
Price  9s.  6(7.  net. 

The  task  of  writing  a  continuation  of  Sachs's  well-known 
History  of  Botany  was  albeit  an  onerous  yet  an  enviable  one — it 
was  to  be  the  historian  of  the  most  active  and  progressive  period 
in  the  history  of  botanical  science.  This  period,  the  beginning  of 
which  was  almost  coincident  with  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of 
Species,  has  seen  the  rise  and  development  of  modern  Botany. 
The  publication  of  the  results  of  Hofmeister's  researches  on  the 
Cryptogams  about  the  same  time  was  perhaps  as  important  for 
botanical  science  as  the  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  constancy 
of  species  and  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  the  new  point  of 
view  were  for  biological  science  generally.  The  destruction  of  the 
barrier  between  Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams  made  possible  the 
conception  of  a  gradual  evolution  of  the  great  plant-groups,  and  a 
considerable  quota  of  the  work  of  the  period  in  question  has  grown 
out  of  Hofmeister's  discovery  of  the  similarity,  indicative  of 
affinity,  between  the  course  of  life-history  in  the  various  great 
groups.  In  1860  Cytology,  as  now  understood,  was  non-existent, 
and  plant-physiology  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  One  of  the 
great  advances  of  the  period  has  been  the  conception  of  the  plant 
as  a  living  entity  reacting  to  its  environment,  and  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  physiology  in  the  subject-matter  of  Dr.  Green's 
book  is  to  some  extent  an  index  of  the  growth  of  this  branch  of 
botany  and  of  the  importance  it  has  come  to  occupy  in  the  minds 
of  woi'kers.  A  feature  of  the  period  in  question,  which  has  also 
added  considerably  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  has  been  the  vast 
increase  in  the  number  of  workers  and  the  almost  innumerable 
memoirs  which  have  had  to  be  dealt  with,  as  contrasted  with  the 
few  great  works  which  characterized  the  earlier  period.  Dr.  Green 
has,  however,  thought  it  best  to  adhere  closely  to  the  lines  of 
Sachs's  original  work,  and  the  subject-matter  is  therefore  divided 
into  three  Books  dealing  respectively  with  Morphology,  Anatomy, 
and  Physiology.  These  are  preceded  by  a  general  introduction — 
a  useful  resuml  of  the  condition  of  the  science  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  and  of  the  progress  in  the  various  fields  of  study  during 
the  forty  years  over  which  it  extends. 

Book  I.,  Morphology,  comprises  chapters  on  the  nature  of 
Alternation  of  Generations — an  interesting  account  of  the  battles 
between  the  "  homologous  "  and  "  antithetic  "  partisans,  and  in 
this  as  in  other  connections  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  stop 
short  at  the  end  of  the  century ;  the  theory  of  metamorphosis  and 
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the  gradual  development  of  modern  views  of  morphology;  the  mor- 
phology of  the  flower ;  taxonomy — a  concise  but  very  condensed 
account  of  the  work  of  the  period ;  and  palaeobotany,  w^hich  has 
played  so  important  a  part,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  in  question.  Book  ii.,  Anatomy,  comprises  three  chapters. 
The  first,  The  Cell,  is  the  history  of  development  of  Cytology ;  the 
Differentiation  of  the  Tissues  and  the  Study  of  the  Cryptogams 
are  the  subjects  of  the  other  two.  Dr.  Green  is  naturally  more  at 
home  in  plant  physiology,  and  Book  iii.,  which  deals  with  this 
aspect  of  the  science,  occupies  about  one  half  of  the  entire  volume. 
It  includes  eleven  chapters  which  form  an  excellent  resume  of 
work  of  the  period.  At  the  end  of  the  book  there  is  a  useful 
bibliography  of  works  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the 
text.  As  a  whole  the  new  History  of  Botany  is  a  careful,  well- 
written,  and  eminently  readable  account  of  the  progress  of  botany 
from  1860  to  1900,  and  should  rank  as  not  the  least  useful  of  Dr. 
Green's  numerous  and  valuable  contributions  to  botanical  literature. 

A.  B.  E. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  February  17th, 
1910,  Mr.  W.  T.  Saxton  gave  an  account  of  his  recent  investiga- 
tions upon  the  anatomy  of  the  genera  Widdringtonia  Endl.  and 
CalUtns  Vent.  Evidence  was  brought  forward  to  show  (1)  that 
Widdringtonia  and  Callitris  do  not  conform  to  the  "  Ciipressinece" 
type ;  (2)  that  Widdringtonia  cannot  be  merged  in  the  genus 
Callitris,  but  must  rank  as  a  distinct  genus.  ( 1)  The  chief  points  in 
which  these  two  genera  differ  from  the  Cupressinece  are  as 
follows  : — {a)  the  position  of  the  archegonia.  In  CupressinecB 
these  are  found  at  the  apex  of  the  protliallus,  in  Widdringtonia  and 
Callitris  never  at  the  apex;  [h)  the  multinucleate  prothallus  cells  ; 
(c)  the  development  of  the  proembryo.  Eight  free  nuclei  are 
formed  in  these  genera  and  the  proembryo  fills  the  archegonium  ; 
{d)  at  least  three  embryos  may  be  formed  from  a  single  proembryo. 
Callitrinece  was  suggested  as  a  tribal  name  to  include  these  two 
genera  (possibly  also  Actinostrohus  and  Tetraclinis).  (2)  Both 
morphological  and  anatomical  differences  were  pointed  out  between 
Callitris  and  Widdringtonia,  which  seem  more  than  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  retention  of  Widdringtonia  as  a  separate  genus.  Of 
the  morphological  differences  the  more  important  of  those  brought 
forward  for  the  first  time  were  : — {a)  In  Widdringtonia  about  sixty- 
four  potential  megaspore  mother  cells  are  formed  at  the  base  of 
the  nucellus.  In  Callitris  about  two  such  cells  are  found,  half 
way  up  the  nucellus  ;  (b)  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
archegonia  differ  materially  in  the  two  genera  ;  (c)  the  microsporo- 
phyll  normally  bears  four  sporangia  in  Widdringtonia,  three  in 
Callitris.  Of  tlie  anatomical  differences  the  most  important  is 
the  occurrence  of  tliickenings  of  the  cell-wall  in  connection  with 
the  bordered  pits  in  both  tlie  wood  and  the  transfusion  tracheids 
of  Callitris  ;  these  are  not  found  in  Widdringtonia. 
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Mr.  George  Massee,  F.L.S.,  followed  with  a  lantern  demonstra- 
tion of  his  researches  on  the  Evolution  of  Parasitism  in  Fungi.  To 
understand  clearly  the  evolution  of  parasitism  it  is  important  to 
grasp  a  fundamental  point  in  the  evolution  of  fungi  generally.  Tlie 
most  primitive  forms  were  aquatic,  and  reproduced  by  zoospores 
which  necessitated  the  presence  of  water  to  secure  their  dispersion. 
As  the  fungi  gradually  took  possession  of  dry  land,  a  second 
asexual  or  conidia  form  of  reproduction,  suitable  for  dispersion  by 
wind.  Sec,  was  gradually  evolved.  This  supplementary  conidial 
condition  is  always  the  form  that  has  assumed  a  parasitic  condition, 
the  older  sexual  phase  remaining  as  a  saprophyte  and  developing 
when  the  host  is  exhausted.  Parasitism  is  mainly  the  outcome  of 
opportunity,  and  the  fact  that  fungi  present  all  stages  of  parasitism, 
and  that  a  saprophytic  fungus  can  be  educated  to  become  a  parasite, 
proves  that  parasitism  is  an  acquired  habit.  Incipient  or  imper- 
fectly evolved  parasites  promptly  kill  the  host,  and  consequently 
curtail  the  period  of  their  own  existence,  as  Fythium  Deharijanum. 
A  higher  stage  of  parasitism  is  reached  by  many  of  the  rusts  and 
smuts,  Ustilago  aveiice,  &c.,  where  the  host  is  attacked  as  a 
seedling,  and  is  stimulated  to  aii  unusual  condition  of  growth 
throughout  its  normal  period  of  growth.  More  advanced  parasites 
show  a  tendency  to  arrest  the  production  of  spores  and  conidia, 
and  to  perpetuate  themselves  by  perennial  mycelium  located  in 
some  perennial  vegetative  portion  of  the  liost  (root,  tubers.  Sec.)  or 
in  the  seed.  In  the  most  highly  evolved  parasites  reproductive 
bodies  are  entirely  arrested,  and  the  parasite  is  perpetuated  by 
hybernating  aiycelium  only. 

The  S.P.C.K.  has  brought  out  a  new  issue— the  "thirty- 
second  edition  "—of  Flowers  of  the  Field  (7s.  6<r?.) — a  reprint  of 
the  revised  edition  by  Mr.  Boulger,  with  the  addition  of  sixty-four 
coloured  plates,  mostly  selected  from  those  in  Mr.  Henslow's  Brit- 
ish Wild  Floicers,  which  was  noticed  in  our  last  issue.  The  effect 
is  not  altogether  good,  as  many  of  the  plants  were  already  figured 
in  the  book,  and  it  looks  rather  absurd  to  have  two  pictures  each 
of  Clematis,  Columbine,  Evening  Primrose,  &c.,  facing  one  another. 
The  book  furnishes  one  more  instance  of  the  unwisdom  of  pro- 
ducing such  a  work  without  submitting  it  to  a  botanist,  though 
even  an  ordinary  observer  might  notice  that  the  two  plants  figured 
and  named  as  Geranium  pratense  cannot  be  identical — the  coloured 
one  is  G.  sanguineum.  The  two  Eoses,  if  rightly  named,  are  not 
characteristic ;  the  plant  called  Scabiosasiiccisa  is  Jasione  montana ; 
"  Aster  Tripolium  "  is  not  that  species,  as  we  pointed  out  on  p.  85, 
and  "  Calamintha  officinalis"  is  Salvia  verticillata;  tlie  lettering 
of  the  two  plates  labelled  respectively  "  Colchicum  autumnale  "  and 
"  Crocus  sativus  "  has  evidently  been  transposed  :  the  uncoloured 
figures  of  each  are  correct,  l)ut  the  merest  tyro  can  see  at  a  glance 
that  they  do  not  correspond  with  the  coloured  ones.  The  same  care- 
lessness or  ignorance  is  found  in  the  list  of  coloured  plates,  where 
we  have  Chrysanthemum  sngetum,  Antirrhinum  Ovontum,  Eubus 
Caesius,   Papaver    Eh<^as;    Scabiosa    arvensis   does   not    "face" 
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p.  360,  but  faces  the  title.  It  seems  to  us  discreditable  that  so 
wealthy  and  important  a  Society  as  the  S.P.C.K.  should  send  out 
a  publication  so  unsatisfactory  ;  the  body  of  Mr.  Boulger's  edition, 
as  we  said  when  reviewing  it  on  its  first  appearance,  is  excellent^ 
but  the  additions  have  not  improved  it. 

It  is  not  only  the  S.P.C.K.  which  fails  to  reconcile  religion  and 
science:  the  rival  body,  established  in  the  interest  of  another 
aspect  of  Anglicanism,  is  equally  unsuccessful  in  its  attempts  in  that 
direction.  We  open  the  pretty  and  cheap  little  volume  on  Children's 
Floivers  (is.  M.)  issued  by  the  Eeligious  Tract  Society,  and  find 
a  coloured  frontispiece  labelled  "Primrose,  Daisy  and  Harebell." 
The  Primrose  is  a  Cowslip,  the  Daisy  is  not  characteristic,  there 
are,  indeed,  two  or  three  small  Harebells,  but  conspicuous  thouf^h 
unmentioned  are  two  pink  flowers,  one  of  which  seems  to  be*' a 
Buttercup  which  has  gone  wrong  in  colouring.  This  creates  an 
unfavourable  impression  which,  it  is  fair  to  say,  is  to  a  larf^e 
extent  removed  by  the  letterpress — we  cannot  say  much  for  the 
other  (uncoloured)  plates.  We  are  inchned  to  think  it  is  by  no 
means  a   new  book;    there   is    an   old-fashioned   air   about    the 

picture  initials  and  the  publishers  put  no  date  on  their  titlepa^e 

always  a  suspicious  sign  ! — but  so  far  as  the  botany  goes,  Mr.  (?) 
S.  L.  Dyson  has  done  his  work  very  well.  About  two  dozen 
common  plants — daisies,  buttercups,  dandelions,  clover,  and  the 
like — occupy  as  many  chapters,  and  are  described  in  simple 
language  fully  and  accurately,  and  in  an  interesting  style:  the 
book,  in  fact,  is  really  suited  to  those  whom  its  title  indicates, 
and  may  be  cordially  recommended  to  those  who  do  not  object  to 
the  copious  introduction  of  religious— and  we  fear  we  must  add, 
rather  forced  and  false  religious — sentiment.  To  "  look  from 
nature  up  to  nature's  God"  is  right  enough,  but  to  tell  children 
that  forgetmenots  "are  glad  to  be  beautiful  and  are  thinking  how- 
good  it  was  of  God  to  make  them  so"  (p.  69)  is  nonsense.  This 
kind  of  thing  defeats  its  object,  and  mars  a  pretty  and  useful  little 
book. 

We  have  more  than  once  called  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  some  of  the  gardens  under  the  charge  of  the  London 
County  Council,  and  the  appointment— almost  the  last  act  of  the 
"Moderate"  majority  of  the  last  Council— of  a  military  man  to  the 
post  of  Chief  Officer  of  the  Parks  Department  does  not  lead  us 
to  expect  any  improvement.  Major  Enthoven  by  his  own  admis- 
sion knows  nothing  about  landscape  gardening  or  forestry  or  the 
laying  out  of  parks,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  his  appoint- 
ment has  evoked  severe  criticism,  not  only  in  the  horticultural 
but  also  in  the  daily  press,  as  well  as  from  Progressive  members 
of  the  Council.  We  hesitate  to  endorse  the  phrase  "  cold  and 
calculated  jobbery,"  which  has  been  applied  to  the  transaction, 
but  wc  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what  ground  it  can 
be  justified,  and  still  more  to  imagine  why  those  who  can  perpe- 
trate such  absurdities  should  claim  for  themselves  the  title  of 
"  Municipal  Reformers." 
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WILLIAM     HADDEN     BEEBY. 
(1849—1910.) 

(with  portrait.) 

The  only  son  of  William  John  and  Elizabeth  Beeby,  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  on  June  9th,  1849.  Leaving 
school  ^'ery  young,  for  some  years  he  worked  with  an  uncle ; 
then  he  served  under  the  Union  Discount  Company  of  London, 
and  afterwards  became  cashier  in  the  Bank  of  Tarapaca  and 
London,  retiring  last  June.  For  about  two  years  before  his 
death  on  Jan.  4th,  1910  he  suffered  from  angina  pectoris, 
caused  by  overstraining  his  heart  while  botanizing  in  Shetland ; 
and  the  end  came  suddenly,  being  due  to  aneurism  of  the  aorta. 
His  remains  were  cremated  at  Woking,  four  days  later.  In  1892 
he  married  Miss  Florence  Emma  Hardcastle,  of  London,  who, 
with  their  only  son,  now  fifteen  years  old,  survives  him. 

Beeby  was  at  one  time  a  first-class  performer  on  the 
flute,  and  only  gave  up  playing  through  a  bad  accident 
to  his  hand,  caused  by  barbed  wire.  A  Fellow  of  the 
Eoyal  Microscopical  Society,  he  was  politely  amused,  when 
on  a  flying  visit  to  us  at  Witley,  by  my  wife's  enquiry 
whether  he  understood  the  working  of  a  compound  micro- 
scope which  she  had  recently  given  to  me !  Mr.  Arthur 
Bennett  writes: — "He  was  the  most  careful  British  botanist 
that  I  ever  knew.  He  spared  no  pains  and  time  to  get  at  the 
truth  ;  even  ordinary  plants  were  examined  with  the  microscope." 
This  opinion  I  can  most  cordially  endorse.  Having  known  almost 
all  our  leading  botanists  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century — 
several  of  them  much  more  intimately  than  I  knew  him — I  can 
say  that  he  taught  me  more  than  any  otlier  of  the  many  friends 
who  have  kindly  helped  me  towards  a  knowledge  of  our  critical 
plants.  Before  he  became  so  much  tied  by  official  duties,  he  was 
an  ardent  sportsman ;  he  always  keenly  appreciated  wild  life,  and 
in  his  prime  thought  nothing  of  wading  knee-deep  in  lakes  or 
marshes  for  many  hours.  A  somewhat  shy,  reserved  man  (though 
this  tendency  was  not  conspicuous  in  his  correspondence),  he  was 
mainly  known  to  otlier  workers  by  his  published  papers  ;  indeed, 
he  once  told  me  that  he  much  preferred  solitary  expeditions. 

!My  acquaintance  with  him  goes  back  to  1884,  when  he  was  in 
bachelor  lodgings  at  14,  Ridinghouse  Street.  Although  a  great 
many  letters  passed  between  us,  we  had  not  met  for  about 
twenty  years  ;  he  had  lioped  to  stay  at  our  Somersetshire  home 
next  summer,  but  this  was  not  to  be.  Himself  scrupulously 
accurate,  he  was  impatient  of  vagueness,  or  slipshod  statements, 
or  pretension  in  others ;  and  his  strictures  were  sometimes  too 
bluntly  expressed.  With  the  sweeping  and  shifting  changes 
in  nomenclature,  which  many  besides  himself  dislike,  he  was  not 
in  sympathy ;  for  example,  he  considered  that  the  Vienna  legis- 
lation was  largely  ultra  vires,  and  he  specially  objected  to  the 
insistence  on  Latin  descriptions,  which   bore  hardly  on  capable 
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men  like  himself  who  had  heen  unable  to  complete  their  classical 
studies. 

Beeby  made  his  mark  earlier  than  most,  and  few  mistakes 
could  be  laid  to  his  charge.  A  propos  of  Taraxacum,  on  which  he 
had  promised  the  Editor  a  paper  only  the  other  day,  he  wrote  to 
me:  "  What  I  know,  I  know  "  ;  this  remark  was  both  true  and 
characteristic.  His  unusually  acute  mind  seemed  instinctively  to 
grasp  the  salient  points  of  any  critical  form  ;  and  this  advantage 
was  combined  with  that  labor  lima  which  is  distasteful  to  most 
quick-w'itted  people. 

For  many  years  Beeby  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  new 
Flora  of  Surrey,  systematically  visiting  the  less  known  and  more 
unpromising  parts  of  the  county  and  making  exhaustive  lists  of 
even  the  commonest  plants ;  for  he  was  no  mere  rarity-hunter, 
though  so  successful  in  his  discoveries.  Finding  that  his  leisure- 
time  was  insufficient  for  the  editorial  work,  he  offered  to  hand 
this  over  to  me ;  but  other  calls  and  my  great  distance  from 
town  forbade  my  undertaking  the  task,  and  at  my  suggestion  it 
was  entrusted  to  the  capable  hands  of  our  friend  Mr.  C.  E. 
Salmon. 

So  long  ago  as  1886  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  Shetland  ;  and  in 
that  ultima  Thule  he  spent  many  summer  holidays,  with  splendid 
results.  His  good  knowledge  of  tlie  Scandinavian  Flora  was  of 
great  service  here ;  and  I  think  that  his  most  valuable  work  was 
done  in  those  islands.  What  may  be  called  "  comparative  "  topo- 
graphical botany  was  one  of  his  hobbies ;  he  was  also  much 
interested  in  the  study  of  evolution. 

Beebj^'s  critical  gatherings  are  to  some  extent  represented  in  the 
National  Herbarium  ;  the  Surrey  and  Shetland  collections  will 
shortly  (by  his  expressed  wish)  be  placed  in  the  Museum  founded 
by  Mr.  A.  0.  Hume,  and  will  thus  be  accessible  to  students. 

Possessing  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  our  plants  in  general, 
and  an  unrivalled  acquaintance  with  some  genera,  Beeby  does  not 
seem  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  Bubus  and  liosa,  which  he 
advised  me,  when  almost  a  beginner,  to  let  alone  for  a  time. 
Had  health  and  strength  continued,  he  would  beyond  a  doubt 
have  further  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  British  Flora, 
especially  in  its  relation  to  that  of  Arctic  and  sub-Ai-ctic  Europe. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  he  never  visited  Ireland. 

From  the  London  Catalogue  I  have  mainly  compiled  the 
following  list,  probably  incomplete,  of  the  numerous  additions 
made  by  him  to  our  list : — Cochkaria  (jrcvnlandica  L. ;  Sisym- 
brium officinale  Scop.  var.  Iciocarpum  DC.;  Viola  hirta  L.  forma 
lacti flora  Keichb.  ;  V.  Biviniana  Reichb.  forma  villosa  Neum. 
Walilst.  &  Murl).  and  var.  nemorosa  Neum.  Wahlst  it  Murb. ; 
Arenaria  peploidcs  L.  var.  diff'usa  Hornem. ;  Hypericum  pnlchrum 
L.  var.  p)rocumbens  Rostrup  ;  Medicago  lupulina  L.  var.  Will- 
denotviana  Koch  ;  Anthyllis  Vulneraria  L.  vars.  ovata  Bab.  and 
Allionii  DC;  Spircea  Ulmaria  L.  var.  dcnudata  Boenn.  ;  Calli- 
trichc  iJolymorp)ha  Lonnr.  ;  Epilobium  palustrc  L.  var.  lavandula- 
foltum  Lee.   k  Lamotte   (perhaps  a   good   variety — it  remained 
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constant  fov  some  years  in  my  garden)  ;  Achillea  Millefolium  L. 
vars.  alpestris  Wimm.  &  Grab,  and  villosa  Hartm.  {lanata  Koch) ; 
Matricaria  inodora  L.  var.  phaocephala  Eupr. ;  Hieracium  auratum 
Fr.  var.  thulense  F.  J.  Hanb. ;  Taraxacum  spectahilc  Dahlst. ; 
Gentiana  haltica  Murb. ;  Euphrasia  curta  Wettst.  forma  piccola 
Towns.;  E.foulaensis  Towns.;  Ehinanthus  grcenlwidicus  Chabert; 
Plantago  Coronopus  L.  var.  pygmcea  Lange  ;  Polygonum  viviparum 
Li.  var.  alpinum  Wahl. ;  Juncus  pygmcBUS  Eicli.  ;  /.  capitatus 
Weigel;  Luzula  sylvatica  Gaud.  var.  gracilis  Rostrup;  Sparganium 
erectum  L.  [ramosum  Curt.)  var.  microcarpum;  S.  affine  Schnizl. 
var.  microcephalum  Neum. ;  S.  affine  x  ramosum;  Potamogetou 
vaginatus  Turcz. ;  and  Equisetum  arvense  x  limosum  (E.  litorale 
Kiihlew.) 

Beel)y  also  detected  the  true  origin  of  some  hybrids,  besides 
describing  the  undermentioned  species  and  varieties  : — Caltha 
radicans  Forst.  var.  zetlatidica  (since  rightly  discarded  as  a  mere 
leaf-form,  which  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  typical  plant) ; 
Viola  hirta  L.  forma  rosea  and  var.  glahrata  ;  Cerastium  arcticum 
Lange  var.  Edmondstonii  (C  nigrescens  Bab.,  pirius ;  cultural 
experience  tended  to  prove  that  this  was  only  a  soil-state)  ; 
Hieracium  Schmidtii  Tausch  var.  fealense  ;  H.  dovrense  Fr.  var. 
Hcthlandice;  H.  breve;  H.  zetlandicum;  H.  demissum  Stromf. 
var.  australius  ;  H.  suhtruncatum ;  H.  strictum  Fr.  vars.  con- 
gestum  and  vinaceum ;  Taraxacum  spectahile  Dahlst.  subsp. 
GerhildcB  ;  and  Sparganium  neglect mn,  a  species  which  has  been 
called  in  question,  but  which  I  consider  to  be  thoroughly  distinct. 
This  is  an  extraordinary  record  of  original  work  for  a  man  who 
died  at  sixty  years  of  age ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  him,  almost 
without  exaggeration,  that  "  nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit." 

In  recognition  of  his  scientific  attainments,  Beeby  was  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  May  5th,  1887  ;  he  became 
a  Fellow  on  June  5th,  1890.  x\t  his  especial  request,  however, 
the  record  of  his  Associateship,  which  he  rightly  regarded  as  the 
greater  honour,  was  mentioned  in  the  entry  of  his  name  in  the 
hst  of  Fellows. 

The  portrait  is  from  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  MauU  &  Fox. 

Edward  S.  Marshall. 


INVERNESS   AND   BANFF   CRYPTOGAMS. 
By  J.  A.  Wheldon,  F.L.S.,  &  Albert  Wilson,  F.L.S. 

Four  days  spent  amongst  the  Cairngorm  Mountains  about  the 
middle  of  July,  1909,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  number  of 
Mosses  and  Lichens  additional  to  those  found  in  the  same  district 
the  previous  year,  and  recorded  November,  1908,  pp.  347-356. 

On  this  latter  occasion  the  ground  worked  was  again  princi- 
pally in  East  Inverness-shire,  v.-c.  96,  but  we  also  included  an 
examination — all  too  short   and  imperfect — of   the   most   alpine 

K  2 
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portion  of  Banff,  v.-c.  94,  at  the  head  of  Glen  Avon.  Briefly 
stated,  our  route  was  as  follows:  Starting  from  Kincraig  Station 
on  the  Highland  Eaihvay,  we  ascended  Geal  Charn  and  Sgoran 
Dubh  from  the  Glen  Feshie  side,  descending  into  Glen  Eunach  by 
a  corrie  at  the  head  of  the  glen.  After  spending  the  night  at  the 
upper  bothy,  we  ascended  Braeriach  as  far  as  the  tarn  called  Loch 
Coire  an  Lochan,  situated  at  an  altitude  of  3250  ft. — the  highest 
sheet  of  water  of  its  size  in  Britain— on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain.  Here  we  worked  a  small  portion  of  ground  by  some 
patches  of  snow,  at  the  base  of  the  granite  cliffs,  which  rise  above 
the  loch,  and  found  several  mosses  of  considerable  interest ;  but  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  rocks  or  further  progress  up  the 
mountain  was  impossible  owing  to  mist  and  the  fury  of  the  wind. 
We  therefore  descended  into  Glen  Eunach,  and  thence  through 
Eothiemurchus  Forest  to  Aviemore.  Next  day  was  spent  in  the 
Aviemore  neighbourhood,  exploring  the  woods  on  Craig  Ellachie 
and  the  banks  of  the  Spey.  On  the  fourth  day  we  ascended  Cairn- 
gorm and  Ben  Macdhui,  by  way  of  Glen  More  Forest,  Coire  au-t 
Sneacbda,  and  the  head  of  Glen  Avon,  returning  by  Creag  a 
Chalamain  and  the  Larig  Ghru. 

Owing  to  the  late  cold  season  a  good  deal  of  snow  still  remained 
in  the  higher  corries,  and  this  unfortunately  prevented  an  exami- 
nation of  what  is  presumably  the  best  ground  for  high  alpine 
species.  The  plants  mentioned  in  the  following  list  are  mostly 
additional  to  those  given  in  our  previous  paper,  but  a  few  of  the 
rarer  species  there  named  are  included  where  further  localities  are 
of  interest.  Additions  to  the  Census  Catalogues  of  Mosses  and 
Hepatics  and  to  our  previous  list  are  marked  witli  an  asterisk. 
We  have  to  express  our  thanks  to  Messrs.  H.  N.  Dixon  and  S.  M. 
Macvicar  for  help  with  some  of  the  more  critical  species. 

Sphagnace^. 

Sphcujnum  ixqnllosum  Lindb.  var.  noiinale  W.  "94.  Cairn- 
gorm at  3500  ft.  96.  Coire  an-t  Sneacbda  at  3400  ft. —  Var.  sub- 
Iceve  Limpr.  96.  Craig  Ellachie,  a  robust  tall  form.  —  S.  com- 
pactum  De  Cand.  var.  imhricatum  W.  •■-94.  Ben  Macdhui  at 
3500  ft. — S.  squarrosum  Pers.  var.  imbricatiim  Schp.  "■96.  Craig 
Ellachie. — S.  cusincJatwn  (Ehrli.)  W.  var.  subtnersum  Schimp.  "94. 
Cairngorm. — S.  recurvum  (P.  B.)  W.  var.  inucronatum  (Russ.)  W. 
"94.  Cairngorm. — S.  mollnscum  Bruch.  '''94.  Cairngorm  at  about 
3800  ft. — S.  Ginjensohnii  Euss.  var.  stachyodes  Euss.  "96.  Near 
the  head  of  Glen  Eunach.  An  interesting  form  accidentally 
brouglit  home  in  small  quantity  with  a  tall  bog  form  of  Mnium 
imnctatum.  With  all  the  characters  of  var.  stachyodes,  it  has  in 
addition  the  apices  of  tlie  leaves  conspicuously  recurved  as  in  var. 
squarrosula  Euss. —  S.  rnbellum  Wils.  var.  versicolor  Euss.  '•'94. 
Cairngorm  at  3500  ft.  —  S.  fnscuni  (Schp.)  Klinggr.  "94.  Cairn- 
gorm, with  the  preceding.  96.  Glen  Feshie.  —  S.  qiiinquefarium 
(Lindb.)  W.  '-  94.  Ben  Macdhui  at  3500  ft.  —  Var.  virescens 
Warnst.     =^=96.  Sgoran  Dubh,  Glen  Feshie  side,  at  3400  ft.— 6'. 
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snhnitcns  E.  it  W.  var.  (jriscum  W.  ■96.  Near  the  head  of  Glen 
Eunach.  —  S.  contortum  Schultz  (=  laricinum  Spruce).  "''OG. 
Craig  EUachie.  —  S.  subsecundum  (Nees)  Limpr.  ^''94.  A  very 
small  form,  as  small  as  S.  inolluscum,  on  Cairngorm. — S.  riifescens 
Limpr.      ■94.  Cairngorm  at  about  3500  ft. 

Musci  Veri. 

Andreaa  pctropliila  Ehrh.  "94.  Ben  Macdhui  at  3500  ft. 
Much  the  most  abundant  species  on  the  parts  of  these  mountains 
which  we  visited.  —  Var.  acuminata  B.  k  S.  ^'=94.  Ben  Macdhui 
and  Cairngorm  at  4000  ft.  —  Var.  alpcstris  Thed.  -94.  Ben 
Macdhui  at  4000  ft. — Var.  gracilis  Thed.  ^'=94.  Cairngorm  and 
Ben  Macdhui  at  4000  ft. — A.  alpina  Sm.  Occurs  thinly  scattered 
in  the  district,  but  is  much  poorer  and  less  luxuriant  than  in  the 
Enghsh  Lake  District,  perhaps  because  the  climate  of  the  Cairn- 
gorms is  drier.  '■■94.  Ben  Macdhui,  on  rocks  above  Loch  Avon  at 
3800  ft.  '■=96.  Eocks  at  head  of  Coire  an-t  Sneachda,  Cairngorm, 
at  3700  it— A.  Eothii  W.  &  M.  94.  Cairngorm,  together  with  a 
form  approaching  var.  hamata  Lindb.  96.  On  Cairngorm  with 
the  preceding  species. — A.  nivalis  Hook.  Contrary  to  our  expecta- 
tions, we  found  this  very  scarce.  We  saw  it,  in  small  quantity 
only,  on  scars  above  Loch  Avon  on  Ben  Macdhui,  at  about 
3800  ft.  (94). 

Pohjtrichum  piliferum  Schreb.  94.  Ascends  to  3500  ft.  on 
Ben  Macdhui.  —  P.  urnigeruni  L.  96.  Ascends  to  3700  ft.  on 
Sgoran  Dubh.  —  P.  sexangulare  Florke.  94.  With  young  fruit  on 
rocks  above  Loch  Avon,  Ben  Macdhui  at  3800  ft.  The  attempt 
was  made  to  ripen  the  fruits  under  glass  at  Liverpool,  but  they 
made  no  growth  and  shrivelled  away.  96.  By  melting  snow- 
drifts below  the  crags  above  Loch  Coire  an  Lochan,  Braeriach  at 
3300  ft. 

Dicranella  squarrosa  Schp.  94.  Ascends  to  3600  ft.  on  Cairn- 
gorm. 

.Blindia  acuta  B.  &  S.     ''-94.  Cairngorm. 

Dicranum  Starkei  W.  &  M.  94.  Ben  Macdhui  at  3500  ft. 
96.  Above  Loch  Coire  an  Lochan,  Braeriach,  and  in  Coire  an-t 
Sneachda,  Cairngorm. — D.falcatum  Hedw.  94.  Ben  Macdhui  at 
3800  ft.  96.  Eocks  at  the  head  of  Glen  Eunach  at  3600  it.—D. 
fulvellum  Smith.  '^=94.  On  Ben  Macdhui  with  the  preceding.  96. 
Head  of  Glen  Eunach  at  3600  ft.— i>.  molle  Wils.  -94.  Ben 
Macdhui  at  3800  ft.,  and  on  Cairngorm.  —  D.  scoparium  Hedw. 
94.  Ascends  on  Ben  Macdhui  to  3500  ft.,  and  D.  fuscescens  Turn, 
to  4000  ft.— D.  congestum  Brid.  var.  flexicaule  B.  &  S.  -94.  Cairn- 
gorm at  3500  ft. 

Leucobryum  glaticum  Sch-p.     -94.  Cairngorm  at  3300  ft. 

Grimmia  apocarpa  Hedw.  var.  alpicola  Hook.  &  Tayl.  '■'96. 
Sgoran  Dubh.  —  G.  incurva  Schwaeg.  -94.  Ben  Macdhui  at 
3800  ft.— G.  funalis  Schimp.  96.  Coire  an-t  Sneachda  at  3400  ft. 
—  G.  torquata  Hornsch.  96.  Very  line  on  Craig  EUacliie.  —  G. 
trichophylla  Grev.  -94.  Sparingly  on  Cairngorm. — G.  patens 
B.  it  S.     -94.  Cairngorm  at  3500  ft. 
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Bhacomitrium  heterostichum  Brid.  var.  alopecurum  Brid.  "94. 
Cairngorm  at  3800  ft.  —  Var.  gracilescens  B.  &  S.  =•'■94.  Ben 
Macdhui  at  3700  ft.— E.  fascicidare  Brid.  94.  Ascends  to  4000  ft. 
on  Cairngorm. — B.  lanuginosmn  Brid.  forma  epilosa.  94.  Boggy 
ground  on  Ben  Macdhui  at  3800  ft.  —  B.  ellipticum  B.  &  S.  "-•=94. 
Cairngorm  at  3700  ft. 

Barbula  rubella  Mitt.  96.  Fruiting  at  3500  ft.  on  Sgoran 
Dubh. 

Leptoclontium  flexifolium  Hampe.     *96.  Head  of  Glen  Eunach 

at  3000  ft. 

Zycjodon  lapponicus  B.  &  S.  ='^96.  Eocks  in  Glen  Eunach  at 
3000  ft.,  and  fruiting  at  3600  ft.  in  Glen  Feshie.— ^.  Moiujeotii 
B.  &  S.     96.  Craig  Ellachie. 

Ulota  Drummondii  Brid.  96.  Abundant  and  fruiting  on  alders 
in  Glen  Feshie.— U".  cris2)a  Brid.  and  U.  Bruchii  Hornsch.  With 
the  preceding.  , 

Orthotrichum  stramineuvi  Hornsch.  "96.  Craig  Ellachie. — 0. 
affine  Schrad.  var.  rivale  Wils.  96.  Trees  by  the  Spey  near  Avie- 
more. 

Tetraplodon  mnioides  B.  &  S.  94.  Ascends  to  3600  ft.  on 
Cairngorm,  and  (96)  the  same  height  on  Sgoran  Dubh. 

Conostovmm  boreale  Swartz.     ='=94.  Ben  Macdhui  at  3800  ft. 

Philonotis  fontana  Brid.  var.  comjmcta  Schimp.  "94.  Ben 
Macdhui  at  3800  ft. 

Webera  nutans  Hedw.  "94.  Fruiting  on  Cairngorm  at  3900  ft. 
—W.  criida  Schwg.  "94.  Ben  Macdhui  at  3500  ft.— TF.  Ludivujil 
Schimp.  -94.  Cairngorm  at  3600  ft.  and  Ben  Macdhui  at  3800  ft. 
96.  Near  the  head  of  Glen  Eunach,  a  semi-aquatic  form  \\\i\\ 
elongated  stems,  laxly  spreading  and  obtuse  leaves. — W.  albicans 
Schimp.     94.   Ascends  to  3500  ft.  on  Cairngorm. 

Mnium  punctatum  var.  datum  Schimp.  "96.  Head  of  Glen 
Eunach. 

Fontinalis  antipyretica  L.  var.  gracilis  Schp.  96.  Glen  Feshie. 
— F.  squamosa  L.     "96.  Head  of  Glen  Eunach. 

rtcrygophyllum  lucens  Brid.     96.   Craig  Ellachie. 

Ileterocladium  dimorphum  B.  &  S.  "96.  Head  of  Glen  Eunach, 
growing  along  with  II.  hctcropterum  B.  &  S. 

Plagiotheciwn  elegans  Sull.  *94.  Ben  Macdhui.  —  P.  Muhlen- 
beckii  B.  &  S.  "96.  Cairngorm  at  about  3500  ft.  —P.  nndulatum 
B.  k  S.  94.  A  small  sliort-leaved  alpine  form  on  Cairngorm  at 
3500  ft.  —  P.  denticulatum  B.  &  S.  var.  majus  Boul.  "96.  Craig 
Ellachie  near  Aviemore.  —  Var.  obtusifolium  Hook.  &  Tayl.  "96. 
Damp  slope  above  Loch  Coire  an  Lochan,  Braeriach,  at  3300  ft. 
Resembling  P.  Kinlayanum  Stirton,  which  Mr.  Dixon  informs  us 
is  an  extreme  state  of  this  variety. 

Ilypnuvi  exannulatum  Gumb.  var.  purpurascens  Schimp.  "94. 
Cairngorm  at  about  3500  ft.  —  H.  revolvens  Sw.  "94.  With  the 
preceding.  —  H.  callichroum  Brid.  96.  Head  of  Glen  Eunach. — 
H.  molluscum  Hedw.  var.  condensatum  Schp.  "96.  Coire  an-t 
Sncachda,  Cairngorm.— /J.  .Srt?•^«c?^/os«?;^  Wahl.  96.  Fruiting,  on 
ledges  of  rock   watered  by  melting  snow,  above  Loch  Coire  an 
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Lochan   at  3300  ft.  —  H.   Schreheri   Willd.      *94.  Cairngorm   at 
3500  It. 

Hijlocomium  sphnclcns  B.  &  S.  ■'94.  Cairngorm  at  3600  ft. — 
H.  loreuiii  B.  &  S.     ''-QJ:.  Cairngorm  at  3500  ft. 

Hepatice. 

Aneura  piuijuis  (L.)  Dum.  '94.  Boggy  place  above  Loch  Avon, 
Ben  Macdhui. 

Pallavicinia  Blijttii  Lindb.  '■94.  Rocks  above  Loch  Avon,  Ben 
Macdhui  at  3800  ft. 

Gymnomitrium  ohtusum  Pears.  94.  Cairngorm.  96.  Sgoran 
Dubh,  Glen  Feshie  at  3600  ft.,  and  Sgor  Gaoith,  Glen  Eunach  at 
3000  ft.— (T/.  alpinum  Schffn.  ■•:94.  Ben  Macdhui  at  3800  ft.  -96. 
Sgoran  Dubh  at  3600  ft.,  and  at  about  the  same  altitude  in  Coire 
an-t  Sneachda,  Cairngorm. — ■  G.  crassifoliuvi  Carr.  "94.  Ben 
Macdhui  at  about  4000  ft. 

MarsHpella  sphacelata  Lindb.  "96.  Amongst  Sphagna  on  the 
slope  of  Braeriach  towards  Glen  Eunach,  with  Scapania  uliginosa, 
Sec.  We  owe  the  detection  of  this  to  the  keen  vision  of  our  friend 
Mr.  M.  B.  Slater,  to  whom  we  sent  a  portion  of  our  gathering  of 
Scapania  uliginosa. — M.  aquatica  Schti'n.     ='-94.  Cairngorm. 

Nardia  scalaris  Gray.  94.  Ben  Macdhui  up  to  3800  ft.  —  N. 
compressa  Gray.  =''94.  Cairngorm  up  to  3800  ft.  —  N.  obovata 
Carr.     96.   Head  of  Glen  Eunach  at  3000  ft. 

Aplozia  piimila  Dum.  "94.  Ben  Macdhui  at  3600  ft.  —  A. 
cordifolia  Dum.     "94.  Cairngorm  at  3500  ft. 

Lophozia  inflata  Howe.  '''94.  Ben  Macdhui  above  Loch  Avon. 
96.  A  small  dark-coloured  and  rigid  form  at  3600  ft  ,  Coire  an-t 
Sneachda,  Cairngorm.  Mr.  Macvicar  informs  us  that  the  highest 
station  previously  recorded  for  Scotland  was  3100  ft.  —  L.  ventri- 
cosa  Dum.  "94.  Cairngorm  at  3500  ft.  96.  Coire  an-t  Sneachda 
at  3400  ft. — L.  alpestris  Evans.  94.  Cairngorm. — L.  incisa  Dum. 
"94.  Cairngorm. — L.  Floerkii  Schfl'n.  "94.  Boggy  ground  above 
Loch  Avon,  Ben  Macdhui.  96.  Amongst  Dicranum  fuscescens  on 
Sgoran  Dubh,  Glen  Feshie  at  3600  ft. 

Lophocolca  heterophylla  Dum.     "96.  On  trees  near  Aviemore. 

Cephalozia  lunukefolia  Dum.  "94.  Amongst  Sphagnum  on 
the  slope  of  Ben  Macdhui  al)ove  Loch  Avon. — C.  bicuspidata  Dum. 
94.  Ben  Macdhui  at  3800  ft. 

rtilidium  ciliare  Hampe.  "94.  Cairngorm  at  4000  ft.,  and 
Ben  Macdhui  at  3900  ft. 

Chandonanthus  setifonnis  Lindb.  var.  alpinus  Hook.  "94. 
Amongst  Mijlia  Taijlori  on  Ben  Macdhui  at  3500  ft. 

Diplophyllum  taxifoUum  Dum.     "94.  Cairngorm. 

Scapania  purpurasccns  Tayl.  "94.  Cairngorm  at  3900  ft.  96. 
Sgoran  Dubh  at  3600  ft.  A  form  occurs  on  iDoth  Cairngorm  and 
Ben  Macdhui  having  the  leaves  almost  entire,  tlie  uppermost  only 
showing  two  or  three  short  teeth.  —  Var.  speciosa  Nees.  '"94. 
Cairngorm  at  3500  ft.  —  S.  undulata  Dum.  ''''94.  Boggy  ground 
above  Loch  Avon,  and  in  the  stream  on  the  plateau  of  Ben 
Macdhui. — S.  uliginosa  Dum.  and  6'.  obliqua  Schiffn.     "94.  Grow- 
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ing  intermixed  on  Cairngorm  at  3500  ft.     96.  Sgoran  Dubh,  Glen 
Feshie  at  3600  ft. 

Badula  complanata  Dum.     96.  Craig  Ellachie. 

Lejeunia  cavifolia  Lindb.     "94.  Cairngorm  at  3600  ft. 

LiCHENES. 

Sphoerop}wrus  coralloides  Pers.  94.  Ben  Macdhui.  —  .S'.  com- 
pressus  Ach.     96.  On  boulders  near  Locb  Eunach. 

Stereocaulon  evolutum  Gra3\ve.  96.  Creag  na  Leacainn  at 
3400  ft.  —  S.  tomcntosum'Er.  96.  Geal  Cbarn,  Glen  Feshie. —  S. 
alpinum  Laur.  96.  Creag  na  Leacainn  at  3800  ft. — S.  denudatum 
Florke.  94.  Cairngorm  at  4000  ft.,  and  on  rocks  above  Loch  Avon. 
92.  Ben  Macdhui  slopes  above  the  Pools  of  Dee. — S.  condensatum 
Hofim.     94.  Ben  Macdhui  at  3800  ft. 

Cladonia  gracilis  Hoffm.  (C  hybridavox.  chordalis  Mudd.).  96. 
Creag  a  Chalamain  at  2400  ft. —  C.  cervicornis  Schaer.  94.  Cairn- 
gorm and  Ben  Macdhui  up  to  4200  ft. —  C. /^/'cafa  Hoffra.  92. 
Above  the  Pools  of  Dee  at  3700  ft.  —  f.  spadicea  Ach.  94.  Cairn- 
gorm at  3600  ft. — C.  hellidiflora.  96.  Near  Loch  Coire  an  Lochan 
at  3300  ft.  —  C.  deformis  Hoffm.  26.  Slope  of  Braeriach  below 
Loch  Coire  an  Lochan. —  C.  digitata  Hoffm.  96.  With  the  pre- 
ceding on  Braeriach.  —  G.  macUenta  Hoffm.  f.  intumescens  Cromb. 
94.  Cairngorm  at  3800  ft. 

Cladina  rangiferina  l^y\.  94.  Cairngorm  at  3500  ft. — C.  sylva- 
tica  Nyl.  94.  Cairngorm.  92.  Above  the  Pools  of  Dee  on  Ben 
Macdhui  at  3700  ft.  — C  micialis  Nyl.  f.  holacina  Cromb.  92. 
With  the  preceding. — f.  adunca  Cromb.  94.  Cairngorm  at  3700  ft. 
— f.  ohtusata  Nyl.     96.  Sgoran  Dubh,  Glen  Feshie  at  3600  ft. 

Thamnolia  vermicularis  Schaer.  92.  Slope  of  Ben  Macdhui 
above  the  Pools  of  Dee  at  3700  ft. 

Usnca  ceratina  Ach.     96.  Trees  near  Kincraig. 

Ahctoria  nigricans  Nyl.  94.  Cairngorm  at  3900  ft. — A.  diver- 
gens  Nyl.  96.  Very  sparingly  on  the  slope  of  Braeriach  towards 
Glen  Eunach  at  3100  ft.  growing  amongst  Loisclcnria  procumbens. 
— A.  subcana  Nyl.     96.  Sparingly  on  trees  near  Kincraig. 

Evcrnia  furfuracea  Ach.  var.  platyphylla  Ebh.  96.  On  Scots 
pine  near  Kincraig. 

Cetraria  island ica  Ach.  94.  Cairngorm  at  3800  ft. —  C.  crispa 
Nyl.  94.  Cairngorm  up  to  4000  ft.  96.  Creag  na  Leacainn  at 
3400  ft.  92.  Ben  Macdhui  at  4200  ft.  —  C.  aculeata  Fr.  94. 
Cairngorm,  noted  at  3800  ft.  —  Var.  hispida  Cromb.  94.  Ben 
Macdhui. 

Platysma  Fahlunense  Nyl.  94.  Cairngorm.  —  P.  commixtuvi 
Nyl.     Sgoran  Dubli,  Glen  Eunach,  3650  ft. 

Parmelia  saxatilis  Ach.  and  P.  omphalodcs  Ach.  94.  Cairn- 
gorm.— Var.  alp)estris  Lamy.  96,  Geal  Charn,  Glen  Feshie,  and 
Creag  na  Leacainn  at  3400  ft. — P.  sulcata  Tayl.  f.  Icevis  Nyl.  96. 
On  alders  in  Glen  Feshie.  —  P.  lanata  Wallr.  94.  Cairngorm  up 
to  4000  ft.,  and  on  the  summit  of  Ben  Macdhui. — P.  tristis  Nyl. 
94.  Fruiting  on  Cairngorm,  and  on  Ben  Macdhui  up  to  4200  ft. 

Parmeliopsis  ambigna  Nyl.     96.  On  old  trees  in  the  Larig  Ghru 
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Pass.  —  P.  (deurites  Nyl.  96.  With  the  preceding,  and  on  pine- 
trunks  near  Kincraig. 

Loharina  scrohiculata  Nyl.  96.  Sparingly  on  trees  in  Glen 
More  Forest  above  Loch  Morlich. 

Nephromium.  tomentosum  Nyl.  96.  Sparingly  on  lurches  in 
Rothieniurchus  Forest.  —  N.  lusitanicum.  96.  On  mossy  tree- 
trunks,  Glen  More  Forest,  sparingly. 

PeUidea  aphthosa  Ach.     96.  Craig  Ellachie,  Aviemore. 

Peltigcra  pohjdactijla  Hoft'm.     Near  Aviemore. 

Gyrophora  prohoscidea  Ach.  94.  Cairngorm  and  Ben  Macdhui 
up  to  4100  ft.,  with  f. /!';;j6?i«i(6  Mudd.  and  f.  exasperata  Ach. — 
Var.  deplicans  Fr.  fil.  94.  Ben  Macdhui  at  3800  ft. — G.  cijUndrica 
Ach.  94.  Frequent,  with  vars.  dcnticulata  Ach.,  dcnudata  Mudd., 
and  Jimbriata  Ach.,  ascending  on  Cairngorm  to  4060  ft.  —  Var. 
Delisei  Fr.  94.  Cairngorm  at  4000  ft.  96.  Coire  an-t  Sneachda 
at  3000  ft.  —  G.  erosa  Ach.  94.  Cairngorm  at  3450  ft.,  also  on 
Ben  Macdhui.  96.  On  boulders  nccar  Loch  Coire  an  Lochan, 
Braeriach. — G.  torrefacta  Cromb.  94.  Cairngorm  at  3700  ft. — G. 
liyperborea  Ach.  94.  Very  sparingly  on  Ben  Macdhui  at  3800  ft. 
— G.  polyphylla  Turn.  &  Borr.  and  f.  glabra  Nyl.  94.  Cairngorm. 
—  G.  polyrhiza  Krb.     94.  Sparingly  on  Ben  Macdhui. 

Psoroma  hypnorum  Nyl.     96.   Sgor  Gaoith  at  3000  ft. 

Lecanora  chlarona  Nyl.  f.  pinastri  Cromb.  96.  On  Scots  pine 
in  Eothiemurchus  Forest.  —  L.  tartarca  x\ch.  94.  Ben  Macdhui. 
— Var.  frigida  Ach.  94.  Cairngorm.  96.  On  Sgor  Gaoith,  and 
on  Braeriach,  observed  up  to  3650  ft.  92.  Ben  Macdhui  at 
4000  ft.  —  L.  oculata  Ach.  96.  Sgoran  Dubh,  Glen  Feshie  at 
3500  ft. 

Lecidea  atro-rufa  (Dicks.).  94.  On  bare  earth  amongst  rocks 
on  Cairngorm  at  3500  ft.  — L.  contigua  Fr.  94.  Cairngorm.  —  L. 
Friesii  Ach.  96.  On  dead  birch-trees,  Larig  Ghru  below  Castle 
Hill. — L.  decolorans  Flk.  94.  Above  Loch  Avon,  Ben  Macdhui.— 
L.  alpestris  (Smrf.).  94.  Cairngoi'm  and  Ben  Macdhui  up  to  4000  ft. 
96.  Sgoran  Dubli,  sparingly.  92.  On  Ben  Macdhui  at  4100  ft. 
— L.  arctica  Smrf.  94.  On  Ben  Macdhui,  sparingly  with  the 
preceding.  96.  Sgoran  Dubh,  Glen  Feshie  at  3600  ft. — L.  lapicida 
Fr.  94,  96,  and  92.  Occurs  in  all  three  counties,  ascending  to  the 
summit  of  Ben  Macdhui.  An  athalline  condition  is  frequent  on 
small  loosestones. — L.  subvenialis  Stirt.  96.  On  dead  trees  l^elow 
Coire  an-t  Sneachda. — L.  squalida  Ach.  94.  A  small  specimen 
found  on  bare  earth,  Ben  Macdhui,  associated  with  L.  alpestris,  is 
believed  to  belong  here,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  verify  the 
name  by  comparison  with  an  authentically  named  example.  It 
occurred  at  an  altitude  of  3900  ft.,  and  may  be  more  plentiful  than 
this  single  record  indicates,  but  it  is  very  inconspicuous,  and  was 
not  observed  until  we  were  working  out  our  gatherings  at  home. — 
L.  grossa  Pers.  96.  Glen  More  Forest. — L.  diluta  Pers.  96.  On 
conifers  below  Coire  an-t  Sneachda.  —  L.  gcographica  L.  94.  On 
the  summit  of  Ben  Macdhui,  4296  ft. 
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NOTES     ON     SYNONYMY     IN     ULMUS. 
By  the  Rev.  Augustin  Ley. 

In  connection  with  my  paper  in  tlie  March  numher  of  the 
Journal,  the  Editor  kindly  allows  me  space  for  the  following 
Notes : — 

U.  scahra  Miller.  This  is  stated  by  Giirke  to  be  the  U.  cam- 
2)estris  of  the  Linnaean  herbarium.  British  authors,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  uniformly,  so  far  as  I  know,  maintained  that  the 
plant  of  Linn.  Iierb.  is  the  "common"  not  the  "  Wych  "  Elm. 
Without  attempting  to  settle  between  these  two  views,  the 
question  whether  Linnaeus'  name  can  be  rightly  used,  and,  if 
used,  to  which  segregate  it  must  be  assigned,  becomes  an 
important  one,  when  the  British  Elms  are  divided  into  five 
instead  of  two  species.  Miller  describes  U.  campestris  as  distinct 
from  his  U.  glabra,  and  he  is  followed  by  Smith,  Lindley,  and 
Loudon.  Yet  the  type  specimen  of  Miller's  campestris  in  Herb. 
Br.  Mus.,  and  the  figures  in  Eng.  Bot.  (referred  to  also  by 
Lindley),  t.  1886  {campestris)  and  t.  2248  (glabra),  prove  beyond 
question  that  both  these  names  describe  plants  falling  under 
the  aggregate  U.  glabra  Miller,  as  used  in  my  paper.  This 
points  to  continuing  the  use  of  LinnaBus'  name  campestris  for 
the  "small-leaved"  Elm  of  Britain  and  the  Continent;  placing 
U.  glabra  Miller  under  it  as  a  variety,  if  valid  varietal  dis- 
tinctions can  be  pointed  out,  or  relegating  it  to  the  list  of 
synonyms.  The  writer,  however — in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Linnaeus  recognised  only  a  single  European  species,  and  that 
botanists  of  the  liighest  standing  do  not  agree  as  to  which  this 
species  is ;  considering,  moreover,  the  possibility  that  Linnaeus' 
Elm  (excluding  U.  vegeta  as  possibly  a  hybrid  form,  and  U.  surcu- 
losa  as  endemic  to  Britain)  may  have  been  either  U.  glabra  Miller 
or  U.  major  Smith — has  thought  it  best  to  drop  the  Linnean 
name,  and  to  use  that  to  which  no  doubt  attaches,  U.  glabra 
Miller. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  Miller's,  Smith's,  and 
Lindley's  descriptions  of  U.  campestris  somewhat  in  extenso : — 

"  Ulmus  campestris  foliis  oblongis  acuminatis  duplicato- 
serratis,  basi  incqualibus.  Elm  with  oblong  acute  pointed 
leaves  which  are  doubly  sawed  on  their  edges  and  unequal  at 
tlieir  base.  Ulvius  vidgatissima  folio  lato  scabro.  Ger.  Emac. 
1481.  The  common  rougli  or  broad-leaved  Wych  Elm.  Very 
common  in  the  north-west  counties  of  England,  where  it  is 
generally  believed  to  grow  naturally  in  the  woods :  this  grows  to 
a  largo  size.     The  bark  of  the  young  branches  is  smooth   and 

very  tough,  but  that  of  the  old  trees  cracks  and  is  rough 

The  flowers  are  succeeded  Ijy  oval-bordered  capsules  containing 
one  roundish  compressed  seed  which  opens  in  May." — Miller. 

Whatever  may  l)e  thought  of  the  latter  part  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  of  Miller's  reference  to  Gerard's  plant,  which  do  not 
seem  to  fit  well  any  form  of  U.  glabra  Mill.,  Miller's  own  type 
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specimen  in  Herb.  Mus.  Brit,  indicates  his  U.  campestris  to  have 
been  a  glabra  form. 

"  U.  campestris.  Common  Ehii.  Leaves  doubly  serrated, 
rough,  unequal  at  the  base.  Flowers  nearly  sessile,  four-cleft, 
with  four  stamens.  Fruit  oblong  naked.  The  leaves  come  forth 
as  the  fruit  ripens,  and  are  alternate  on  short  stalks,  ovate, 
inclining  to  rhoml-joid  .  .  .  rougli  on  both  sides,  from  one  to  three 
inches  long." — Smith.  On  contrasting  this  with  his  description 
of  U.  glabra,  it  will  be  apparent  that  Smith  had  in  his  mind  a 
tetrandrous,  broad  and  rough-leaved  variety  of  U.  glabra  Miller. 
One  is  tempted,  from  his  description  of  the  leaves,  to  assume  that 
he  is  speaking  of  U.  surcidosa  Stokes ;  but  this  is  precluded  by 
his  description  of  the  fruit;  besides.  Smith's  U.  suberosa  is 
certainly  U.  surculosa. 

"  U.  campestris.  Narrow-leaved  English  Elm.  Leaves  rhom- 
boid-ovate acuminate,  wedge-shaped  and  oblique  at  base,  always 
scabrous  above,  doubly  and  irregularly  serrated,  downy  beneath, 
serratures  incurved.  Branches  wiry,  slightly  corky.  Fruit  ob- 
long, deeply  cloven,  naked.     E.  B.,  1886." — Lindley. 

Lindley's  description  of  the  leaves  in  his  U.  campestris  might 
suggest  a  different  plant  from  Smith's  ;  but  his  reference  to  the 
E.  B.  figure  precludes  doubt.  His  reference  to  suberosity  in  his 
plant  suggests  that  he  might  include  var.  suberosa  Moench. 

Miller's  other  names,  sativa  and  minor,  appear  to  refer  to  forms 
of  the  same  polymorphous  tree.  Minor  has  been  dealt  with  in  my 
paper;  the  description  of  sativa  is  as  follows:  — "  Foliis  ovatis 
acuminatis  duplicato  serratis,  basi  inequalibus.  Ulmus  minor 
folio  angusto  scabro  of  Gerarde."  Miller  goes  on  to  say  of  sativa, 
"  Commonly  known  in  the  nursery  gardens  by  the  title  of  English 
Elm,  which  is  far  from  being  a  right  appellation,  for  it  is  not  a 
native  of  England,  and  is  only  found  growing  near  London,  or  in 
plantations  where  the  young  trees  were  procured  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London." 

It  is  likely  that  the  name  of  glabra  may  have  contributed  by 
the  uncertainty  of  its  connotation  to  confuse  the  synonymy, 
"glabrous"  being  often  used  as  meaning  "smooth,"  whereas  it 
rightly  signifies  "hairless,"  Icevis  being  smooth,  and  scabra  rough, 
to  the  touch. 

U.  glabra  of  Hudson,  Flor.  Ang.  (1762)  is  clearly  a  combina- 
tion. He  describes  two  varieties  (a)  "  U.  folio  latissimo  scabro" 
being  shown  by  Buddie's  specimen  in  the  Sloane  Herb,  (to  which 
he  refers)  to  be  U.  scabra  Miller,  (b)  "  U.  folio  g lab ro  "  being  again 
shown,  by  his  reference  to  the  same  herbarium,  to  be  U.  glabra 
Miller. 

U.  suberosa  Moench.  It  is  assumed  in  ray  paper  that  Moench's 
and  Ehrhart's  description  is  of  the  plant  placed  as  var.  suberosa 
under  glabra  Miller.  Though  this  plant  is  no  doubt  included,  it 
might  be  hard  to  prove  that  other  suberous  Elms  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe  can  be  excluded.  The  only  suberous  plant  to  be 
reasonal)ly  excluded  from  this  being  U.  surcidosa  Stokes — the 
U.  suberosa  of  Smith,  Lindley,  and  other  British  authors. 
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U.  major  Sm.  was  described  in  Eng.  Bot.  "  on  specimens  of 
E.  Forster,  who  is  convinced  that  it  is  distinct."  U.  hoUandicus 
Mill,  and  U.  major  hollandica  Plukenet  are  quoted  by  Smith  as 
synonyms ;  but  an  original  specimen  of  Plukenet's  in  the  Herl).  Mus. 
Brit,  is  U.  scabra  Miller,  nearly  typical  both  in  leaf  and  samara ! 
Hence  it  has  not  been  thought  safe  to  use  Miller's  name  hollandica 
for  Smith's  plant. 

[Mr.  Ley  has  so  long  been  a  valued  contributor  to  this  Journal 
that  we  cannot  refuse  to  print  the  foregoing  notes  in  deference  to 
his  strong  insistence  on  their  importance  in  connection  with  his 
paper  in  our  March  issue.  We  must,  however,  disclaim  any  re- 
sponsibility for  his  references,  which  we  have  not  checked,  or  for 
liis  conclusions,  in  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  concur.  — 
Ed.  Journ.  BoT.l 


EOSS-SHIEE    PLANTS,    1909. 
By  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  F.L.S.,  and  W.  A.  Shoolbred,  F.L.S. 

Our  collections  were  chiefly  made  in  the  innnediate  neighl)our- 
hood  of  Garve,  106  E.  Ross,  to  which  vice-county  everything 
witliout  a  prefixed  numl^er  should  be  credited ;  only  two  short 
walks  were  taken  near  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh,  105  E.  Ross. 

For  help  in  determining  critical  forms  we  have  especially  to 
thank  Messrs.  A.  Ley  and  E.  F.  Linton,  together  with  Major 
A.  H.  Wolley-Dod,  who  also  kindly  submitted  ouri?os«-gatherings 
to  M.  Sudre. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that,  altliough  Oykell  Bridge  is 
usually  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Sutherland,  the  hotel  and  nearly 
all  our  exploring  ground  of  1908  in  that  district  are  in  E.  Ross  ; 
we  had  overlooked  the  fact  (since  kindly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  G. 
Goode)  that  tlie  River  Oykell  is  the  county  boundary  thereabouts, 
so  that  the  alleged  stations  in  107  should  be  transferred  to  106, 
though  doubtless  most  of  the  plants  recorded  occur  in  both. 

Supposed  new  county  notices  are  starred ;  but  it  has  become  a 
matter  of  considerable  and  increasing  difticulty  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  really  such. 

Ranunculus  Flammula  L.  var.  radicans  Nolte.  Stony  shores 
of  Locli  Luichart. 

Caltha  radicans  Forst.     By  the  river,  near  Conan. 

Meconopsis  cambrica  Vig.  With  the  above,  fairly  well 
established. 

Corydalis  claviculata  DC.     105.     Railway  banks,  east  of  Kylo 
of  Loch  Alsh. 

Cochlcaria  anglica  L.  In  plenty  and  quite  typical  by  the 
tidal  Peffery  River  at  Dingwall, 

Viola  arvensis  Murr.  var.  derelicta  (Jord.).  Oattield  near 
Conan. —  V.  saxatilis  Schmidt  var.  lepida  (Jord.).  Roadside  bank 
near  Achilty  Inn,  growing  among  furze;  named  by  Dr.  E. 
Drabble. —  V.  lufea.  Huds.  forma  aniorna  (Symons).  River  shingles, 
roadsides,  and  fields  near  Garve ;  the  type  did  not  occur. 
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Cerastium  semidecandruvi  L.     Garve. 

Sagina  suhulata  Presl.  Kailway  ballast,  between  Garve  and 
Luichart  Stations ;  in  good  quantity,  witli  Spenjularia  rubra 
Pers. 

Hypericum  Anclroscemum  L.  105.  Sparingly,  near  Kyle  of 
Loch  Alsh. —  '-'H.  humifusum  L.     In  sandy  soil,  near  Achilty  Inn. 

Bhamnits  Frajujnia  L.  Native  in  boggy  ground  at  Locli 
Achilty ;  recorded  for  106  in  Toj).  Bot.,  but  only  as  perhaps 
planted.     It  appears  to  be  very  rare  in  Scotland. 

Lathyriis  montanus  Bernh.  var.  tenuifoliiis  Druce.  Here  and 
there  about  Garve  ;  as  usual,  associated  with  the  type. 

An  alien  shrub,  probably  Neillia  opulifolia  [Spircea  opnlifolia 
L.),  is  pretty  well  established  in  two  or  three  spots  by  the  river, 
near  Conan  ;  we  also  saw  a  good  patch  of  Spircea  japonica  Thunb. 
var.  Biimalda  Hort.  on  the  large  island,  both  being  doubtless  due 
to  seed  washed  down  from  the  gardens  at  Brahan  Castle. 

Bubus  fissus  Lindl.,  -'B.  suberectus  Anders.,  and  B.  Bogersii 
Linton  are  pretty  frequent  about  Garve. 

B.  liirtifolius  Muell.  k  Wirtg.  var.  danicns  Focke.  On 
railway  banks  near  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh,  '-'105,  and  abundant 
at  Achterneed,  *106. 

Alchemilla  alpestris  Schmidt,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
"  vulgaris  "  group  noticed  about  Garve. 

Bosa  suberecta  Ley.  By  far  the  most  abundant  rose,  near 
Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh  and  Garve,  varying  a  good  deal  in  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  and  in  the  shape  and  clothing  of  the  leaflets.  All 
our  gatherings  were  referred  by  Sudre  to  B.  pomifera  Herrm.  var. 
vogesiaca  Rouy  ;  which,  in  his  Fl.  de  France,  Rouy  only  records 
from  three  stations  in  the  Vosges  and  Isere. 

Var.  (jlabrata  Ley.  105.  Between  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh  and 
Duirinish,  in  two  forms;  one  with  deep  rose-pink  flowers  and 
few  subfoliar  glands,  the  other  white-flowered,  its  glands  more 
numerous.  Both  are  named  by  Sudre  B.  Jundzillii  Bess.  var. 
trachyphylla  (Eau).  According  to  Rouy,  I.e.  p.  344,  this  variety 
has  ovoid-rounded  or  subglobose,  hispid  fruits  ;  leaflets  medium- 
sized,  oval-elliptic,  acute  ;  branches  rather  strong,  more  or  less 
prickly.  He  records  it  from  the  Vosges,  Lorraine,  and  Alsace  ; 
and  the  geographical  range  of  B.  Jundzillii  (sensu  aviplo)  is 
from  France  eastwards,  through  Germany  and  Switerland.  One 
would  not,  therefore,  prinici  facie  expect  it  to  occur  in  Scotland. 

■■'B.  duniosa  Puget.  Near  Achilty  Inn  ;  a  form  with  white 
flow'ers,  often  sti'eaked  or  tinged  with  pink.  Leaflets  almost 
eglandular  beneath.  Named  by  Wolley-Dod,  and  confirmed  by 
Sudre,  so  far  as  the  material  (without  fully  formed  fruit)  allows 
of  a  determination. 

'■'B.  obovata  Ley  ?  Garve.  A  remarkable  plant,  of  dense, 
bushy  habit ;  leaflets  hairy,  very  glandular  beneath,  cuneate- 
obovate,  imbricate,  in  three  pairs  besides  tlie  terminal  one ; 
prickles  not  very  strong  nor  much  curved  ;  flowers  small,  deep 
rose-pink,  tube  naked ;  sepals  at  length  erect ;  styles  villous. 
"  I  think  tliis  is  perhaps  B.  tomentosa  var.  obovata  Baker.     It  is, 
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at  any  rate,  one  of  those  plants  on  the  doubtful  borderland 
between  the  CoriifolicB  and  the  Tomentosce  groups.  The  leaflets  are 
smaller  than  in  Baker's  specimen,  but  quite  as  hairy  above  ..." 
Wolley-Dod  in  litt.  Mr.  Ley's  suggestion  was  "  an  extreme  form 
of  R.  Bakeri  "  ;  but  the  weaker  prickles  and  the  habit  distinguish 
it  from  that,  and  Sudre's  comment :  "  R.  tomentosa  Sm.,  var.  tres 
curieuse,"  tends  to  confirm  this  view. 

R.  glauca  Vill.  var.  -'venosa  (D^segl.).  Garve.  Named  by 
Sudre.  Flowers  deep  pink ;  styles  woolly  ;  fruit  globose  ;  leaves 
with  compound  serration.  This  differs  from  var.  complicata 
(Gren.)  only  by  its  very  prominent  secondary  subfoliar  nerves. 
Our  plant  is  a  very  good  match  with  Mr.  Barclay's  No.  17  from 
Buckie  Braes,  88  Mid-Perth,  Aug.  14,  1908,  which  was  referred 
to  R.  complicata  Gren.  by  Wolley-Dod  in  Watson  Exch.  Club 
Report,  p.  185. 

R.  coriifolia  Fr.  var.  Bakeri  (Des6gl.).  Garve.  Prickles 
strong,  uncinate.  Confirmed  by  Ley  and  Wolley-Dod.  Sudre 
(who  seems  to  be  unfamiliar  with  our  British  critical  forms) 
wrote  :  "A  form  of  R.  coriifolia,  near  var.  j^seudo-cinerea  Rouy." 

Pyrus  latifolia  Syme.  The  tree  which  E.  S.  M.  found  many 
years  ago  by  the  river  near  Conan  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  T. 
Hedlund,  the  recent  monographer  of  Sorbus,  as  S.  latifolia  Pers. ; 
it  is  evidently  of  considerable  age,  about  40  feet  high,  with  nearly 
the  same  spread  of  branches,  and  last  year  it  fruited  profusely. 
Not  obviously  planted ;  nor,  indeed,  is  the  somewhat  dingy 
foliage  particularly  ornamental :  still,  the  occurrence  of  only  a 
single  specimen,  so  far  away  from  its  Continental  headquarters 
(France,  south-west  and  central  Germany),  is  decidedly  against 
its  being  ranked  as  a  true  native  here. 

P.  Aria  Ehrh.  One  tree  near  the  river,  Conan,  just  above  the 
railway  bridge,  very  possibly  native.  A  very  large  tree  was  seen 
close  to  Garve  Station,  almost  certainly  planted. 

P.  scandica  Asch.  [Sorbus  scandica  Fr.,  teste  Hedlund).  Six 
trees,  mostly  in  good  flower  and  young  fruit,  were  found  over 
an  area  of  about  half  a  mile,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Garve ; 
none  of  them  had  any  appearance  of  being  introduced,  and 
at  least  three  were  in  a  situation  which  rendered  this  impossible. 
Being  found  wild  in  southern  Scandinavia,  it  is,  ^;rA/?ia  facie,  not 
unlikely  to  be  indigenous  in  Scotland  ;  and,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, we  believe  that  it  is  so  in  this  station.  One  tree  is 
fully  25  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  1  foot  in  diameter.  We  did  not 
see  it  as  a  planted  species  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  we  mucli 
doubt  its  liaving  been  long  enough  in  ornamental  cultivation  to 
account  for  the  occurrence  of  a  specimen  probably  well  over  a 
hundred  years  old — the  growth  is  slow.  Anthers  of  a  curious 
brownish  pink.  It  much  resembles  Sorbus  arranensis  Hedlund 
(P.  scandica  Bab.). 

P.  Malus  L.  a  sylvestris  L.  (P.  acerba  DC).  In  aboriginal 
woodland  near  Loch  Achilty.  We  had  never  before  met  with 
this  in  the  Highlands ;  it  seems  to  deserve  the  specific  rank 
assigned  to  it  by  De  Candolle. 
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Callitriche  intermedia  Hoffni.  {hamulata  Kuetz.).  In  Lochs 
Achanalt,  Garve,  and  Luichavt. 

Pcjilifi  Portula  L.  Boggy  ground  near  Achilty  Inn  ;  apparently 
rare,  so  far  north. 

Circaa  alpina  L.     Garve  ;  Con  an. 

Galium  Withcringii  Sm.  105.  Near  Duirinish.  106.  Garve, 
Achilty,  &c.  This  segregate,  much  commoner  than  typical  G. 
palustre  L.  in  Scotland  and  many  English  counties,  should  retain 
its  specific  rank,  we  believe. 

Matricaria  inodora  L.  var.  '^'phaocepliala  Rupr.  105.  Coast, 
Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh. 

Petasites  ovatiis  Hill.  By  the  River  Petfery,  between  Strath- 
peffer  and  Dingwall. 

Hieracium. — Considering  the  general  l)arrenness  of  the  soil 
about  Garve,  a  surprising  number  of  rare  species  was  found. 
The  long  northern  face  of  Ben  Wyvis,  besides  being  part  of  a 
strictly  preserved  deer-forest  (we  are  indebted  to  the  owner  for 
leave  to  explore  it),  presents  an  almost  unbroken  stretch  of  grassy 
slopes ;  the  only  good  rocks  thereabouts  which  we  worked  are 
those  of  the  Beallach  Corrie,  above  Loch  Bealach-nan-Cuilean, 
where,  at  a  height  of  1800  to  2000  feet,  several  interesting  species 
were  obtained.  The  season  was  so  abnormally  backward  that 
until  the  last  few  days  of  our  visit  (ending  on  July  27th)  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  mountain-botany. 

■'H.  anglicum  Fr.  Glascarnoch  River,  below  Aultguish  Inn ; 
rather  weak  forms,  some  of  which  closely  approach  var.  acuti- 
folium  Backh.,  while  others  are  more  or  less  intermediate  between 
tj-pe  and  var.  cerinthiforme  Backh. 

H.  langicellense  F.  J.  Hanb.  Glascarnoch  River,  and  stream 
descending  from  Scuir  Vuillin  (Sgurr-a'-Mhuillin)  to  Loch 
Achanalt ;  scarce. 

■•H.  iricuvi  Fr.  Stream  below  Scuir  Vuillin ;  about  half  a 
dozen  plants. 

H.  lingulatum  Backh.  AUt  a'  Bheallaich,  Strath  Garve,  de- 
scending below  1000  feet ;  the  yellow-styled  form. 

■'H.  centripetale  F.  J.  Hanb.     Beallach  Corrie. 

■•'H.  ruhicundum  F.  J.  Hanb.  Common  in  Strath  Garve ;  near 
Aultguish  Inn.  Probably  both  the  type  and  var.  BoswelU  (Linton) 
occur. 

'■'-H.  nitidum  Backh.  Allt  Giubhas  Beg,  near  Aultguish  Inn ; 
stream  below  Scuir  Vuillin. 

■■'H.  Carenoriim  F.  J.  Hanb.  A  small  subalpine  form  or  state 
of  this  endemic  species,  previously  known  from  only  two  or  three 
places  in  the  extreme  north  of  W.  Sutherland,  was  found  in 
Beallach  Corrie;  it  has  phyllaries  very  pori-ect  in  bud,  leaves 
slightly  glaucous,  and  peculiarities  of  head-clothing  which  furnish 
a  distinction  from  argenteum  var.  septcntrionale. 

H.  argenteum  Fr.  "105.  Duirinish,  in  small  quantity-.  "106. 
River  banks  and  shingles,  Garve.  Some  tall,  luxuriant  specimens 
have  two  or  more  long,  acute  teeth  on  the  leaves. 

■'H.  hypochceroides  Gibs.  var.  saxoruvi  F.  J.  Hanb.     In  pro- 
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fusion  on  the  Eaven  Crag  and  adjacent  rocky  railway-cuttings, 
west  of  Achterneed  Station.  Heads  large  and  handsome  ;  leaves 
more  or  less  truncate-based,  often  unspotted,  as  in  our  herbarium 
specimens  from  Wales.  No  form  of  this  species  has  been 
previously  recorded  from  Scotland. 

■■'H.  calUstophyllum  F.  J.  Hanb.  var.  cremnanthes  F.  J.  Hanb. 
Glascarnoch  Eiver;  no  doubt  seeded  down  from  the  mountains,  as 
the  altitude  is  only  about  700  feet,  whereas  in  the  Grampians  we 
have  seldom  seen  it  below  2500  feet.  A  plant  or  two  occurred  on 
rocks  in  the  River  Blackwater,  above  Garve. 

H.  silvaticum  Gouan  var.  micracladium  Dahlst.  Frequent. 
Streams  near  Aultguish  Inn,  in  Strath  Garve,  and  below  Scuir 
Vuillin.  In  this  district  the  leaves  are  often  beautifully  blotched 
or  marbled  with  purplish-black ;  they  might  be  called  forma 
marmorata.  A  stylose  plant  from  conglomerate  rocks  by  the 
Conan  River,  below  Torrachilty  Wood,  probably  belongs  here; 
the  head-clothing  is  normal,  but  the  foliage  broader  and  much 
more  dentate,  perhaps  owing  to  exposure. — Var.  Huhtenuc  W.  R. 
Linton.  Streams  in  Strath  Garve,  below  Scuir  Vuillin,  and  near 
Aultguish  Inn ;  just  the  same  yellow-styled  form  which  we  re- 
corded last  year  from  the  vicinity  of  Oykell  Bridge  and  Inchna- 
damph. 

■•H.  Pictorum  Linton.     Glascarnoch  River. 

■■'H.  rotundatum  Kit.  Beallach  Corrie,  in  some  plenty ;  a 
satisfactory  extension  of  its  British  range  (it  was  only  recorded 
from  a  few  stations  near  Clova).  The  larger  specimens  well 
match  that  so  named  by  Dr.  Lindeberg,  with  a  mark  of  certainty ; 
some  of  the  smaller  ones  have  foliage  longer  in  proportion,  but 
differ  in  no  essential  particular. 

■■'H.  pratenenim  Almq.  ?  Beallach  Corrie.  We  have  seen  no 
examples  of  this  very  rare  species,  and  Mr.  Linton  cannot 
definitely  identify  our  plants ;  but  in  almost  all  respects  they 
agree  very  well  witli  his  brotlier's  description  {Brit.  Hier.  55-6) 
of  the  typical  form  from  Sutherland.  The  inflorescence  is  very 
remarkable ;  heads  two  or  three,  solitary  on  peduncles  which  are 
occasionally  as  much  as  six  inches  long,  the  lowest  starting  from 
or  above  the  middle  of  the  stem.  If  not  preeteneiuvi,  it  is 
apparently  a  new  species.  There  was  nothing  in  the  surround- 
ings to  suggest  abnormality. 

II.  eastcdes  Linton.  Nowhere  plentiful,  though  found  in  tliree 
places: — AUt  Giubhas  Beg,  Beallach  Corrie,  and  stream  below 
Scuir  Vuillin.  Typical  {teste  Linton),  and  thus  more  satisfactory 
than  our  Inchnadamph  and  Oykell  Bridge  specimens. 

■■'•H.  dariceps  F.  J.  Hanb.  var.  cravoniense  F.  J.  Hanb. 
Streamlet  below  Loch  Bhreach,  near  Garve  ;  as  usual,  mostly 
stylose. 

//.  vulgatum  Fr.  var.  sejunctum  W.  R.  Linton.  "105.  Rocks 
and  railway  banks  about  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh  and  Duirinish  ; 
some  of  the  specimens  remind  E.  F.  L.  of  tlio  closely  allied 
var.  subfascicnlare  W.  R.  Linton.  "106,  Near,  Loch  Luichart 
Lodge. 
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H.  stictophyllum  Dahlst.  Rocks  by  the  BLackwater  River, 
above  Garve ;  also  (as  a  stylose  form)  below  the  Rogie  Fall. 
At  Oykell  Bridge  it  occurs  both  in  v.-c.  106  and  107. 

//.  strictuni  Fr.  var.  opaiantJium  Uahlst.  By  the  river  at 
Garve ;  just  the  Speyside  plant  from  Kingussie,  so  named  by  the 
Lintons.  H.  rcticulatum  Lindeb.  was  seen  in  bud  near  the  Rogie 
Falls  ;  but  no  specimens  were  taken. 

H.  auratum  Fr.     Allt  Giubhas  Beg. 

Taraxacum  spectabile  Dahlst.  Common  in  the  Garve  district 
from  quite  low  levels  up  to  over  2000  feet,  by  streams  and  in 
damp,  rocky  places.  Occasionally  the  leaves  are  nearly  glabrous 
above  ;  when  typical  they  have  numerous  hairs  on  the  surface. 

Pijrola  media  Sw.  Near  Achterneed  ;  Allt  Giubhas  Beg. — P. 
secunda  L.     By  a  shaded,  rocky  streamlet,  near  Garve. 

Myosotis  palustris  Hill.  Swamp  near  the  head  of  Loch  Garve, 
with  large  flowers. 

Veronica  scutellata  L.  105.  Near  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh.  106. 
Near  x\chilty  Inn. 

Euphrasia  hrevipila  Burn.  &  Gremli.  105,  106.  Frequent,  as 
are  E.  gracilis  Fr.  and  E.  scottica  Wellst. 

'■■•Bkinanthua  major  Ehrh.  var.  apterus  Fr.  105.  Sparingly  in 
a  meadow  at  Duirinish;  a  plant  occurred  with  it  which  looked 
like  a  hybrid  with  B.  Grista-cjalli  {minor  Ehrh.) ;  also  seen  in 
quantity  near  the  railway,  not  far  from  GlencaiTon  Station. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  and  general  habit  make  this  species 
readily  distinguishable  at  some  distance. 

■'■'B.  horealis  Druce.  Beallacli  Corrie.  The  transference  of 
B.  Drummond-Hayi,  which  is  very  near  this  indeed,  and  has  a 
puberulous  calyx,  to  B.  [Alectorolophus)  groenlandicus  by  Ostenfeld, 
whom  Mr.  F.  N.  Williams  follows,  cannot  be  maintained ;  the 
large  calyx  of  grcenlandicus  is  quite  glabrous  on  its  surface, 
and  the  foliage  is  very  different,  judging  by  a  Shetland  specimen 
received  from  Mr.  Beeby.  This  character  (the  hairy  calyx)  is 
thoroughly  constant. 

Utricularia  intermedia  Drev.  &  Hayne.  Subalpine  bog  (900 
feet)  near  Loch  Bhreach  ;  two  flowers  were  found,  the  first  that 
we  have  seen  in  Scotland. 

Pinguicula  lusitanica  L.  Bog  above  Loch  Luichart;  very 
scarce. 

Lycopus  europceus  L.  Near  Garve ;  also  Scutellaria  galericu- 
lata  L.,  and  Ajuga  reptans  L.,  with  flowers  unusually  bright  blue. 

Scleranthus  annuus  L.     Near  Garve. 

Ulmus  glabra  Huds.  (montana  Stokes).  105.  Indigenous  in 
many  places  along  the  Highland  Railway  in  this  vice-county. 
106.  Common  near  Garve,  Conan,  &c. 

Bctula  alba  L.  {verrucosa  Ehrh.).  The  beautiful  form  with 
weeping  branches  {B,  pendula  Roth)  is  abundant  and  very  fine 
about  Garve  and  Achterneed,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Conan  River. 

-•'B.  alba  x  tomentosa.  Garve,  in  two  different  forms,  both  pro- 
bably having  B.  alba  f.  peiidula  as  one  parent,  and  both  good  inter- 
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mediates.  The  first  (E.  S.  M.'s  No.  3381)  has  large  leaves  (recall- 
ing alba)  and  comparatively  long,  narrow  catkins  (here  tomentosa 
preponderates) ;  the  second  (No,  3382)  produces  smaller,  shorter, 
proportionally  broader,  darker  and  glabrous  leaves  (pointing  to  a 
tomentosa  var.  deiuidata  descent),  and  short,  broad  catkins,  just 
like  those  of  alba.  The  female  catkin-scales  have  their  lateral 
lobes  subpatent  or  somewhat  falcate-reflexed ;  the  seed-wing  is 
as  broad  as  or  exceeding  its  seed  ;  and  the  terminal  shoots  are 
more  or  less  verrucose,  though  rather  less  so  than  in  alba.  A 
short  time  before  his  death  a  recent  (1909)  number  of  Botaniska 
Notiser  was  lent  by  Mr.  Beeby  to  E.  S.  M.,  containing  a  I'evision 
of  the  Scandinavian  Betidce ;  about  twenty-seven  alleged  species 
are  there  enumerated,  several  of  which  doubtless  occur  in  Britain ; 
but,  to  judge  by  the  descriptions  and  by  analogy,  some  of  these 
are  almost  certainly  hybrids,  as  is  the  case  with  B.  alpestris  Fr. 
We  mention  this  en  passant,  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of 
British,  and  especially  of  Scottish,  botanists  to  the  need  of  further 
studying  our  Birches,  which  are  by  no  means  properly  worked 
out  as  yet. 

B.  tomentosa  Eeitt.  &  Abel  {piibescens  Ehrh.)  var.  ixirvifolia 
E.  S.  Marshall  {B.  alba  var.  iKvrvifolia  Wimm.).  Garve.  The 
tree  from  which  our  specimens  were  taken  has  smaller  leaves 
and  catkins  than  we  had  previously  met  with. — B.  nana  L. 
Common  on  the  hills  above  1000  ft. ;  usually  barren,  being  closely 
browsed  by  the  deer.  A  rocky  gorge  of  the  stream  below  Scuir 
Vuillin  produced  the  finest  bushes  we  have  ever  seen,  up  to  four 
and  e\''en  five  feet  in  length,  and  fruiting  freely.  The  seed-wing 
varies  somewhat,  being  occasionally  about  half  the  width  of  its 
fruit. — -'B.  nana  x  tomentosa.  By  a  stream  in  Wyvis  Forest,  one 
mile  east  of  the  keeper's  cottage  at  Garbad.  A  bushy  little  tree, 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  with  fairly  intermediate  foliage  ;  catkins 
shortly  stalked,  about  the  same  size  as  in  B.  nana,  their  scales  and 
seeds  showing  marked  signs  of  its  influence.  It  is  nearest  B.  alpes- 
tris  Fr.  !  from  the  base  of  Ben  Loyal,  W.  Sutherland,  of  all  our 
gatherings,  and  should  perhaps  be  placed  under  that ;  but  the 
leaves  are  on  an  average  considerably  larger,  and  more  like  B. 
tomentosa  in  colour,  whereas  the  catkins  are  only  half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  length.  No  doubt  the  parentage  is  nana  (female)  x 
tomentosa  (male),  as  it  grows  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  former, 
and  above  that  (in  this  locality)  of  the  latter. 

Quercus  sessiliflora  Salisbury.  Among  native  trees  near  Loch 
Achilty;  leaves  finely  puljoscent  beneath,  not  auricled.  Wo 
believe  that  it  was  seen  near  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh  and  elsewhere  ; 
but  no  specimens  were  collected. 

Salix  j^iif'Jiurea  L.  Banks  of  the  river  near  Conan  ;  to  all 
appearance  a  true  native. — :'S.  caprea  x  cinerea.  Eoadside  near 
Garve ;  the  parents  occur  close  by.  Confirmed  decisively  by  Mr. 
Linton,  tliough  a  good  deal  of  the  caprea-Vike  appearance  was  lost 
in  drying. — '•■S.  aurita  L.  105.  Common  about  Kyle  of  Loch 
Alsh  andDuirinish,  and  in  Strathcarron. 

Populus  tremula   L.     105.     Frequent   on   rocky  stream-sides 
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near  the  Highland  Eailway.     106.     Very  tine  hy  the  Blackwater, 
a  Httle  below  Garbad,  Strath  Garve. 

Orchis  latifolia  L.  105.  Duirinish  :  Strathcarron.  106. 
Garve. — 0.  cricctoram  Linton.  105-6.  Very  common  ;  we  saw  no 
other  viaculata  form. 

■■'Habenaria  conopsea  Benth.  105.  Duirinish,  &c. — H.  virescens 
Druce  (cliloroleuca  Ridl.).  105.  Duirinish.  106.  Near  the  west 
end  of  Loch  Garve,  witli  plenty  of  H.  hifolia  Br. ;  but  a  careful 
search  revealed  no  intermediates. 

Luzula  multiflora  DC.  105.  Near  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh  ;  also 
L.  campestris  DC.     106.  Garve,  &c. 

SparganiuDi  affine  Schnizl.  105.  Pool  at  Kyle  of  Loch 
Alsh.  106.  North  end  of  Loch  Luichart. — -'S.  minimum  Fr.  106. 
Swampy  ground  near  Loch  Bhreach. 

Triglochin  palustre  L.     105.  Near  Kyle   of  Loch  Alsh  ;  also 
Potamogeton  polijgonifolius  Pourr.,  and  Scirpus  ccespitosus  L. 
■•'Scirpiis  fliiitans  L.     Achanalt. 

Carex  dioica  L.  Moorland  near  Garve. — C.  imlicaris  L. 
105.  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh;  also  C.  echinata  Murr.  and  ■•'C.  leporina 
L.  (ovalis  Good.).  —  C.  canescens  L.  Garve.  —  *C  limosa  L. 
Moorland  near  Loch  Bhreach,  Garve. — C.  panicea  L.  105. 
Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh. — C.  sylvatica  Huds.  Woods  near  Garve. — 
C.  binervis  Sm.  105.  Strathcarron. — C.  fttlva  Host  [Horn- 
schucJiiana  Hoppe).  105.  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh. — C.  CEderi  Retz. 
Shore  of  Loch  Achanalt. —  C.  inflata  Huds.  {ampullacea  Good.). 
105.  Seen  from  the  train  in  several  places.— " 6'.  inflata  x  vcsi- 
caria.  Growing,  with  plenty  of  the  parents,  in  a  marsh  on  the 
large  island  near  Conan ;  a  good  intermediate,  evidently  sterile. 
Mr.  Arthur  Bennett,  who  agrees  to  our  determination,  gives  as  a 
synonym  x  C.  Panneioitziana  Figart,  adding  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  Cheshire  C  involuta  Bab.  "  is  hardly  a  hybrid,  as  plenty  of 
ripe  fruit  is  found  on  it."  C.  vesicaria  was  seen  in  two  otlier 
stations  some  miles  higher  up  the  river,  below  Torrachilty  Wood. 

Agrostis  canina  L.  105,  About  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh  and  Duir- 
inish ;  also  Deschampsia  caspitosa  Beauv.  D.  setacea  Richter 
{discolor  R.  &  S.)  is  locally  plentiful  in  a  very  wet  peat-bog, 
between  Achilty  Inn  and  the  Conan  River. 

Molinia  ccerulea  Moench.  105.  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh,  &c.  ; 
common. 

Melica  nutans  L.,  auct.  Only  seen  at  one  spot  near  Garve  ; 
associated  with  Fyrola  secunda,  as  we  have  found  it  on  two  or 
three  other  occasions. 

Poa  ncmoralis  L.  var.  divaricata  Sj'me.  Rocky  hill  near 
Garve,  together  with  Pohjstichiun  aculeatum  Roth. 

Ghjceria  fluitans  Br.  105.  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh.  106.  The 
var.  triticea  Fr.  was  seen  in  marshes  near  the  head  of  Loch 
Garve,  and  at  Achanalt. 

Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum  L.  105.  Near  Kyle  of  Loch 
Alsh ;  one  small  specimen  of  ■■Phjllitis  Scolopendrium  Newm. 
was  noticed,  growing  on  the  rock  of  a  railway  cutting,  about  a 
mile  from  the  terminus. 
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Cystopteris  fragilis  Bernh.  var.  clentata  Hook.  Not  uncommon 
about  Garve ;  type  not  seen. 

Lastrea  Filix-mas  Presl  var.  paleacea  T.  Moore.  Abundant 
and  characteristic  over  a  limited  area  near  Garve. 

Chara  fragilis  Desv.  Near  Loch  Bhreach,  Garve ;  probably 
var.  delicahila  Braun,  but  in  shabby  condition. 


SHORT    NOTES. 


Carex  divulsa  X  vuLPiNA.  —  On  page  101,  Mr.  Druce 
writes: — "It  seems  that  for  the  present  we  must  question  the 
occurrence  of  C.  divulsa  x  vuljnna  for  Britain."  I  can  decidedly 
answer  this  query  in  an  affirmative  sense,  at  least  as  regards  the 
plant  discovered  by  Mr.  Shoolbred  and  myself  in  a  damp  wood, 
about  a  mile  east  of  Portskewett,  v.-c.  35  Monmouth,  on  July  3rd, 
1902  (my  No.  2763).  Three  strong  roots  were  seen,  growing  with 
the  parents,  and  quite  intermediate.  My  own  herbarium-specimen 
bears  some  well-formed  fruits,  which  are  smaller  and  sliorter- 
beaked  than  in  vulpina,  but  show  evident  traces  of  that  species  ; 
the  spikelets  are  rather  small,  numerous  (7  to  9),  and  interrupted, 
but  less  distant  than  in  divulsa,  and  with  many  more  flowers,  forming 
spike  1^  inches  long ;  glumes  hyaline,  silvery-white,  with  a  pale- 
green  midrib,  and  considerably  bi'oader  than  those  of  divulsa; 
apparently  sterile.  I  have  a  slieet  of  Mr.  Towndrow's  collecting, 
from  Newland,  near  Malvern,  gathered  on  June  29th,  1885,  and 
comprising  two  specimens,  which  are  quite  different  from  one 
another.  The  first  and  more  advanced  one  has  four  large,  l)road, 
large-fruited  spikelets,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  C.  vulpina  L.  var. 
nemorosa  (Rebent.).  The  second  (in  flower  only)  is  much  more 
slender ;  it  has  eight  small  spikelets,  and,  though  less  advanced, 
closely  resembles  the  Portskewett  gatliering.  Evidently  a 
mixture  was  collected,  wliich  included  the  true  hybrid. — 
Edward  S.  Marshall. 

Zannichellia  gibberosa  in  South-West  Surrey.  —  Mr. 
Druce  kindly  confirms  my  suggested  naming,  as  above,  for  a 
plant  whicli  occurred  plentifully,  and  was,  doubtless,  native,  in  a 
small  roadside  pond  near  Park  Hatch,  Hascombe,  on  July  2-4th, 
1894.  A  good  critical  botanist  thought  that  it  might  possibly  be 
Z.  aculeata  Schur,  in  Oest.  Bot.  Zeit.  p.  203  (1870) ;  which,  if 
really  a  different  form,  should  be  searched  for  in  Britain.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Beeby  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that,  whereas  most 
of  tlie  fruits  were  strongly  nun-icato  both  in  front  and  behind, 
some  were  only  crenate-margined  ;  and  truly  remarked  that  we 
had  much  to  learn  about  this  genus.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  spines  are,  as  a  rule,  only  produced  (in  those  species 
which  bear  them)  on  fruits  which  are  nearly  full-grown. — 
Edward  S.  Marshall. 

Zannichellia  gibberosa  Heichl).  as  a  British  Plant. — In 
this  Join-nal  for  February  (p.  55)  Mr.  Druce  reports  this  plant 
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from  the  Fen  ditches  of  Northants  last  September,  and  also  from 
Berkshire  in  semi-brackish  ditches  in  1891  ;  and  he  remarks  that 
there  are  no  British  examples  in  the  Britisli  Museum  Herbarium 
or  at  Oxford.  Mr.  C.  E.  Britton  has  since  (Journ.  Bot.  1910,  p.  77) 
I'eported  it  from  Surrey.  A  correspondent  asks  why  I  do  not 
claim  the  discovery  in  Britain  of  Z.  gibberosa,  for  the  Watson 
Bot.  Exch.  Club  Report  for  1888-1889  (p.  8)  shows  that  specimens 
collected  by  me  in  the  Bridgwater  and  Taunton  Canal  (Somerset) 
were  thus  named  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett.  This  is  true,  but  as  the 
four  or  five  species  of  ZannichelUa  are  scattered  more  or  less 
throughout  the  globe,  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  any  of 
these  finds.  The  canal  in  Somerset  is  connected  with  the  tidal 
river  Parrett,  though  for  many  years  the  traffic  has  been  small ; 
so  that  Potamogetons,  Myriophyllums,  Charas,  and  many  other 
water-plants  are  in  profusion.  As  in  the  Surrey  station,  Scir2)us 
viaritimus  is  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  so  is  S.  Taber- 
ncemontani. — H.  Stuart  Thompson. 

Lec.\nora  mougeotioides  Schaer.  in  Britain. — On  looking 
over  some  old  letters  I  found  one  from  Mr.  Charles  Larbalestier, 
dated  Dec.  9th,  1879,  from  which  I  now  give  an  extract : — 
"Your  No.  4,  from  Fairlight  Undercliff,  Dec.  27th,  1877,  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  beautiful  Lecanora  mougeotioides 
of  various  Continental  authors.  It  has  been  published  by 
Schaerer  and  Anzi,  and  others  besides.  Fortunately,  the  larger 
specimen  of  the  two  has  the  characteristic  effigurate  border  of  the 
thallus.  It  is  a  good  addition  to  our  Lichen  Flora."  I  do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  the  specimens  sent  to  Mr.  Larbalestier.  I  have 
not  found  any  more.  I  do  not  think  this  species  has  been  recorded 
as  British  except  in  our  Natural  History  of  Hastings  and  St. 
Leonards,  First  Supplement,  1883.  I  hope  this  pretty  species 
may  soon  be  re-discovered  in  Britain. — E.  N.  Bloomfield. 

[Found  chiefly  in  mountainous  localities  in  Central  and  South 
Europe,  and  determined  by  A.  Zahlln-uchner  (Engler  and  Prantl 
Pfianzenf.  ii"  p.  233  (1907)  )  as  a  species  of  Hinodina  on  account 
of  the  2-celled  brown  spores,  and  as  synonymous  with  B.  oreina 
Wainio.  It  is  a  conspicuous  plant,  with  a  somewhat  lemon- 
yellow  thallus,  variegated  with  black,  and  with  a  distinctly 
outlined  border.  Nylander  (Flora,  Iv.  p.  361  (1872)  considered  it 
distinct  from  B.  oreina  on  account  of  the  reaction  with  caustic 
potash  which,  in  the  latter,  gives  no  coloration,  while  in 
L.  mougeotioides  there  is  a  distinct  yellowing  of  the  surface  and 
medulla  of  the  thallus. — A.  L.  S.] 

Abnormal  Carex  acuta  L. — In  July,  1909,  I  found  on  the 
Severn  banks,  near  Tewkesbuiy,  flowering  specimens  of  Carex 
acuta  which  showed  various  abnormalities.  Many  of  the  female 
flowers  bore,  on  the  abaxial  side  of  the  ovary,  a  slender  stalk 
which  arose  from  the  base  of  the  utricle  and  passed  out  through 
its  mouth  side  by  side  with  the  stigmas.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  this  stalk  then  bore  a  bract  on  its  abaxial  side  and  another 
utricle  containing  an  ovaiy.     In  one  case,  however,  two  utricles 
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were  borne  in  succession,  each  in  the  axil  of  a  bract ;  in  another, 
three ;  while  in  two  other  instances  a  series  of  five  female  flowers 
was  produced,  followed  l^y  several  normal  males.  These  abnormali- 
ties were  confined  to  the  base  of  the  spikelets.  This  observation  is 
similar  to  that  made  by  Wigand  in  Carex  glauca  (Flora,  1856,  p. 
707) ;  and  extends  that  of  Wesmael  (Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  Belg.  ser.  ii. 
vol.  XV.  p.  544,  1863),  who  figured  in  C.  acuta  a  proliferous  utricle 
bearing  two  female  flowers  and  a  terminal  bract. — E.  H.  Compton. 

The  "Struggle  for  Existence." — As  an  illustration  of  the 
"  struggle  for  existence,"  the  efforts  made  by  a  small  plant  of 
Wallflower  may  be  worth  recording.  It  was  observed,  in 
February,  growing  on  the  top  edge  of  some  wooden  partitions 
stacked  in  a  yard  here  (Newport,  Isle  of  Wight),  and,  on  moving 
the  partitions,  the  roots  of  the  plant  were  found  to  have 
descended  eight  feet  in  the  narrow  space  between  two  of  the 
partitions  before  reaching  the  earth.  As  an  effort  in  another 
direction,  also  evidencing  a  similar  struggle,  I  may  mention  a 
shoot  of  a  bramble  which  I  found  this  spring  in  my  garden, 
extending  fifteen  feet  before  it  found  a  suitable  spot  for  its 
rooting  end  to  establish  itself. — Fred.  Stratton. 

Isle  of  Wight  Plants. — On  the  18th  September  last  year  I 
went  with  Mr.Hunnybun  to  the  station  for  Clinopocliumcjrandiflornm 
O.  Kuntze,  and  we  found  it  fairly  abundant,  and  in  good  flowering 
condition.  I  was  even  more  pleased  to  find  that  Ci/perus  loiujus  L. 
was  still  maintaining  existence  at  Apes  Down,  notwithstanding 
some  attempt  at  di'aining  the  small  bit  of  moory  ground  in  which 
it  grows.  Mr.  Hunnybun  was  able  to  obtain  one  or  two  fine 
specimens.  This  station  was  first  noted  just  seventy  years  before 
by  Dr.  Bromfield,  who,  under  the  date,  10th  August,  1839,  states 
that  it  was  growing  there  "  sparingly."  Another  instance  of  a 
successful  "  struggle  for  existence." — Fred.  Stratton. 

Salicornia  appressa  Dum.  in  Cornwall. — Whilst  at  Par,  E. 
Cornwall,  at  the  end  of  August,  last  year,  I  gathered  a  Salicornia, 
which  the  Revs.  E.  S.  Marshall  and  E.  F.  Linton  liave  kindly 
verified  as  <S'.  appressa  Dum.  This  species  has  not  previously  been 
recorded  farther  west  than  Somerset  and  Dorset. — R.  H.  Goode. 

John  Snippendale. — Prof.  Trelease  writes  from  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden:  "Our  copy  of  Bauhin's  Prodromus,  of  1620,  has 
marginal  annotations,  apparently  made  when  it  was  new.  The 
owner  inscribed  his  name  on  the  titlepage  as  Johannes  Snippendale. 
Can  you  tell  me  who  Snippendale  was  ?  What  sort  of  a  garden 
he  had? — because  he  evidently  was  an  ardent  cultivator  of  plants — 
and  when  he  lived,  and  what  he  did  ?  "  We  have  never  heard  of 
Snippendale.     Can  any  of  our  readers  supply  any  information? 

Beta  maritima  in  S.  E.  Yorkshire  (p.  111).  —  Several 
correspondents,  including  the  author  of  the  note  so  headed, 
write  to  point  out  that  the  locality,  "  Scarborough  Castle,"  is  well 
known  for  this  plant,  and  recorded  in  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker's  North 
Yorkshire ;   also  that,  in  any  case,  it  is  not  in  South-east  but  in 
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North-east  Yorks.  It  is  only  too  clear,  as  we  have  more  than 
once  pointed  out,  that  more  care  is  needed  in  recording  county 
or  vice-county  records  as  "  new,"  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the 
limits  of  their  houndaries. 


BEVIEW. 

The  Book  of  Floioers.  By  Katharine  Tynan  &  Frances  Mait- 
LAND.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  316.  Price  6s.  net.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
The  compilers  of  this  prettily  got-up  volume  tell  us  in  their 
introduction  that  it  "  makes  no  pretence  at  all  to  completeness 
or  to  scientific  knowledge  or  accuracy."  Completeness  in  such  a 
volume  one  does  not  expect,  hut  it  is  not  unreasonahle  to  assume 
that  it  will,  so  far  as  it  goes,  be  accurate.  The  ladies  had  a 
charming  subject,  and  one  on  which  there  was — and  alas !  still  is 
— room  for  a  volume  in  which  it  should  be  adequately  treated. 
Folk-names,  folk-lore,  legend  and  poetry,  would  all  lend  themselves 
to  its  compilation,  and  of  this  the  authors  are  fully  conscious. 
They  have  brought  these  together  from  numerous  sources,  and  if 
their  volume  had  been  submitted  to  a  competent  botanist  it 
might  at  any  rate  partly  have  filled  the  vacant  place.  As  it  is, 
their  book  will,  we  fear,  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  inaccurate 
compilations  from  which  indeed  it  is  itself  partly  derived. 

The  very  first  page  is  startling,  for  this  "  Book  of  Flotcers  " 
begins  with  Adder's  Tongue  (!),  and  we  note  here  and  throughout 
that  the  specific  names  mostly  begin  with  a  capital  letter.  There 
are  many  misprints,  especially  in  the  quotations  ;  but  it  is  in  the 
derivations  proposed  .for  the  popular  names  that  the  book  is  most 
misleading  :  a  wide  experience  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion has  not  prepared  us  for  anything  so  daring  in  the  way  of 
guess-work  as  can  be  found  in  this  volume.  One  example,  taken 
literally  at  random,  exhibits  both  this  and  the  too  frequent  in- 
accuracy of  the  citations :  "  French  Lavender  was  known  as 
Staectiades,  '  growing,'  Lyte  tells  us,  'in  the  Isle  called  Stsectiades 
(or  did  the  plant  give  the  name  to  the  Island,  we  wonder  ?)  stand- 
ing directly  over  against  Marseilles.'  In  England  it  was  known 
as  . . .  Cassidonie.  Cassidone,  or  Cassidonie,  became  for  some  reason 
or  other,  perhaps  from  its  namesake  and  sister  being  used  as  a 
'  strewing-herb,'    Cast-me-Down.      Cassidonie  was  derived  from 

Cassia Slic-a-Dove  (Sleek?)  is  another  old  name  for  the  plant; 

and  perhaps  from  that  name  comes  '  Dove-in-the-Ark'  for  the 
Lavender  sweet-heads"  (p.  167).  Now  Lyte  calls  the  plant 
StcBchados  and  the  islands  (the  Hy6res)  Staechades  (from  their 
standing  in  a  row)  and  gives  Sticados  as  the  Italian  name,  of 
which  Gerard  gives  Steckado  and  Stickadone  as  forms ;  the  latter 
also  calls  it  Cassidonie,  adding :  "  Some  simple  people  imitating 
the  same  name  do  call  it  Cast-me-downe."  "SHc-a-Dove"  and 
"Staectiades"  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  volume  before  us; 
the  suggestion  as  to  "the  island"  taking  its  name  from  the  plant, 
and  the  extraordinary  gloss  "Sleek?"  (which  explains  notliing) 
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for  the  invention  "  Slic,"  are  also  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
authors,  as  well  as  the  connecting  of  Cassidonie  with  Cassia,  for 
which  suggestion  there  is  ahsolutely  no  ground  :  ■'■  and  what  are 
"Lavender  sweet-heads'"?  Almost  every  page  yields  material  of 
this  kind  for  criticism. 

We  find  in  the  hook  a  number  of  vernacular  names,  for  the 
most  part  unlocahzed,  which  we  have  not  met  with  elsewhere  ; 
but  the  entirely  uncritical  attitude  of  the  compilers  deprives  these 
records  of  any  value.  We  do  not  find,  however,  in  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  works  quoted  any  reference  to  the  Dictionary  of 
English  Plant-names,  which  is  the  more  surprising  in  that  it  has 
evidently  been  laid  under  contribution.  It  is  regrettable  that  so 
pretty  a  book  should  be  so  inaccurate  and  misleading. 


BOOK-NOTES,    NEWS,    dc. 

Jul.  Glowacki,  of  Marburg,  has  recently  published  "Die 
Moosfiora  der  JuHschen  Alpen  "  (in  Abb.  K.  K.  Zool.  hot.  Gesellsch. 
Wien,  Band  v.  Heft  2,  48  pp.  Jena  :  G.  Fischer.  1910.  Price 
M.  1'80),  in  which  he  has  gathered  together  all  known  moss- 
records  for  the  district,  with  exact  localities  and  altitudes.  The 
totals  are  one  hundred  and  ten  species  of  Hepatic®,  and  four 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  Mosses,  and  numerous  varieties.  Two 
new  moss-species  are  described.  The  author  has  himself  frequently 
made  large  collections  in  the  Julian  Alps.  The  more  important  of 
the  earlier  collectors  were  Sendtner,  Breidler,  and  Safer,  and,  more 
recently,  Loitlesberger.  The  list  should  be  of  great  use  to  local 
botanists. — A.  G. 

The  general  get-up  of  Mr.  Harold  A.  Haig's  manual  on  The 
Plant  Cell,  which  forms  one  of  Messrs.  Griffin's  Scientific  Text- 
book series,  is  not  attractive ;  it  suggests  the  examination  method 
made  familiar  by  certain  series  associated  with  science  by  corres- 
pondence. The  book,  however,  is  more  interesting  than  it  looks, 
and  if  used  as  an  adjunct  to  tlie  practical  study  of  plant  structure 
should  prove  a  helpful  guide  to  an  elementary  student.  The 
author  sets  out  as  subjects  for  study,  first  the  nature  and  re- 
actions of  protoplasm,  tlien  the  living  assimilating  cell,  and  then 
the  more  important  cell-tissues  of  tlie  higher  or  vascular  plants. 
A  chapter  is  next  given  to  some  forms  of  cells  occurring  amongst 
the  lower  plants,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  study  of  cell-division. 
Eeproductive  cells  are  also  considered,  and  the  final  chapter  deals 
with  chemical  and  physiological  studies  in  connection  with  the 
cell.  The  numerous  illustrations  in  the  text,  which  are  clear  and 
diagrammatic,  occupy  a  considerable  proportion  of  tlie  space ; 
there  are  also  some  good  photo-micrograpbic  reproductions.  The 
price  of  the  volume  is  6s.  net. 

Erratum. — P.  107,  line  8,  for  Trichophila  read  Trichopilia. 


•  It  may  be  noted  that  Prior's  derivation,  which  he  talces  from  SIcinner, 
that  this  is  a  corruption  of  "  Stoechas  sidonia,  from  Sidon,  where  the  plant  is 
indigenous,"  is  equally  futile,  as  the  plant  never  seems  to  have  borne  that  name. 
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ON     SOME     IRISH     FORMS     OF     FISSIDENS. 

By  H.  N.  Dixon,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

(Plate  505.) 

(A.)  FissiDENS  ExsuL,  sp.  nov. 

The  genus  Fissidens  would  almost  seem  to  have  a  special 
affinity  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  discoveries  of  the  late  D.  Orr  was  that  of  the  little 
species  of  Fissidens  described  by  Lindberg  (Rev.  Bry.  1880, 
97)  as  SchistophjiUum  Orrii;  but  later  on  recognized  by  Mitten 
to  be  identical  with  his  F.  tequendcunensis  from  the  Andes,  de- 
scribed in  the  Musci  Austro-Americani  (in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  Bot. 
xii.  601). 

Towards  the  close  of  1909  Mr.  D.  McArdle  sent  me  a  small 
Fissidens  from  the  Palm  House  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin, 
Dublin,  which  on  examination  showed  a  striking  resemblance  to 
F.  tequendainensis,  with,  on  the  other  hand,  some  marked  differ- 
ences. The  generally  tapering  and  acute  leaves,  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  leaf-cells,  and  especially  the  form  of  capsule, 
were  identical  with  the  characters  of  F.  tequendamensis.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  plant  was  larger  and  more  luxuriant,  the  leaves 
larger,  broader,  and  more  numerous,  the  seta  longer,  and  especially 
the  cells  were  densely  and  richlj'  chlorophyllous,  so  that  the  leaves 
were  deep  gi'een  and  opaque  instead  of  pallid  and  pellucid,  as  is 
the  case  with  F.  tequendamensis,  where  the  cells  are  almost 
entirel)'  free  from  chlorophyll  grains.  If  this  character  stood 
alone,  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  discount  its  value,  and  to 
suppose  that  the  special  conditions  of  growth — warmth,  shade, 
and  abundant  moisture — might  be  held  to  account  for  the 
richness  of  chlorophyll  and  more  luxuriant  growth.  Further 
examination,  however,  revealed  certain  other  characters  of  impor- 
tance. The  male  flowers  in  jP.  tequendamensis  are  attached  to 
the  base  of  the  fertile  stem  by  rhizoids  {i.  e.  the  inflorescence  is 
rhizautoicous) ;  in  the  plant  under  notice,  while  this  form  of  inflores- 
cence occurs,  I  have  also  found  distinct  male  plants  with  terminal 
flowers,  so  that  the  inflorescence  is  at  times,  at  least,  dioicous.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  peristome  that  the  principal  chai'acter  of  importance 
was  found.  The  basal  part  of  the  peristome  in  Fissidens  usually 
shows  prominent  transverse  bars  on  one  or  both  surfaces,  principally 
on  tlie  inner  or  ventral  face.  In  most  species  of  the  genus  tlieir 
development  is  of  the  normal  character  common  to  many  mosses. 
In  a  small  group  of  exotic  species,  however  (sect.  PycnotluiUia 
C.  M.),  tlie  lamellaj  of  the  inner  surface  are  developed  in  a  manner 
and  to  a  degree  scarcely,  I  think,  paralleled  in  any  other  kind  of 
moss.  They  are  described  by  Brotherus  (Engler  &  Prantl,  Pjlan- 
zenfamilien,  Musci,  p.  355)  as  "kammformig,"  and  are  figured 
by  him,  after  Dusen,  on  the  same  page.  Tlie  Glasnevin  plant 
exhibits  precisely  this  structure  of  peristome.  Mr.  Allen's  figure 
(Plate    505,    fig.     10)    will   perhaps   give   a   clearer   idea   of  the 
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structure  than  a  description  can  do ;  briefly  it  may  be  said  that 
the  lamellye  reach,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  tooth,  a  great 
elevation,  and  terminate,  each  one,  in  a  fringe  of  dehcate  ciliate 
branches. 

Unfortunately  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  whether,  or 
to  what  extent,  this  character  is  exhibited  by  F.  tcqnend  amen  sis. 
Mrs.  Britton  kindly  sent  me  a  specimen  of  Mitten's  original  plant, 
as  well  as  of  F.  Orrii  (accompanied  by  the  following  note: — "The 
Fissidens  that  you  send  is  certainly  not  F.  teqiiendamensis,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  specimen  I  send,  because  the  leaves  are  much 
wider  and  larger  in  every  way,  neither  is  it  F.  Orrii,  of  wliicli  I 
find  a  few  plants  in  Mitten's  collection  ") ;  but  neither  contained 
a  capsule,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the  peristome  of 
either  the  South  American  or  the  Irish  plant.  Lindberg,  in  his 
very  full  description  of  *S'.  Orrii,  describes  the  peristome  teeth  as 
"  et  extus  et  intus  densissime  trabeculati "  ;  from  which  lack  of 
any  reference  to  the  peculiar  structure  under  consideration  its 
absence  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  F.  tequcndamensis  might  be  pre- 
sumed. Unfortunately  this  can  hardly  be  considered  a  safe 
deduction.  The  cristate  internal  lamellae  are  particularly  difficult 
to  observe  ;  in  the  dry  state  the  teeth  are  extremely  fragile,  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  dissect  a  peristome  in  this  condition  ; 
whilst  in  the  moist  state  the  teeth  bend  inwards  and  double  back 
upon  themselves  so  strongly  as  to  be  almost  entirely  sunk  within 
the  orifice  of  the  capsule,  and  can  only  be  observed  by  careful 
dissection.  Moreover,  the  elevated  and  cristate  nature  of  the 
lamelke  is  not  perceptible  when  tlie  ventral  surface  of  the  tooth  is 
examined  directly ;  it  only  becomes  so  when  the  tooth  is  viewed 
laterally,  i.  e.  in  profile,  as  figured  on  Plate  505. 

The  possibility  of  this  structure  having  been  overlooked,  while 
yet  present  in  F.  tequcndavicnsis,  even  by  so  acute  an  observer  as 
Lindberg,  is  supported  in  rather  a  remarkable  way  by  the  fact 
that  it  does  occur,  and  yet  has  been  hitherto  entirely  overlooked 
in  another  and  much  better  known  species,  F.  alyarvicus  Solms. 
I  am  indebted  for  this  observation  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Nicholson,  whose 
attention  I  drew  to  the  cristate  lamelUc  in  the  Glasnevin  species. 
On  examining  the  peristome  of  F.  alyarvicus  for  comparison,  Mr. 
Nicliolson,  to  his  surprise  and  my  own,  found  an  almost  identical 
structure  there.  Tiie  lamella;  are  a  shade  less  elevated,  and  the 
ramifications  are  somewhat  shorter  and  less  delicately  ciliate,  but 
essentially  the  structure  is  the  same. 

Apart  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  structure  in 
F.  teqnendamensis,  at  present  undecided,  the  relationship  of  these 
three  plants  {F.  tequcndamensis,  F.  ahjarvicus,  and  the  Glasnevin 
plant  now  under  notice)  is  of  a  very  curious  and  interesting  nature. 
All  three  agree  in  having  an  acute,  tapering  leaf  apex,  and  a  lax 
and  elongate  basal  areolation,  chai'acters  which  differentiate  tliem 
from  all  the  smaller  European  species  of  Fissidens;  while  at  least 
two  of  them  agree  in  possessing  the  very  peculiar  cristate  lamellae 
of  the  peristome  teeth.  Whether  or  not  this  structure  occurs  in 
F.  teqxiendamcnsis — and  I  am  inclined  to  anticipate  its  presence — 
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these  three  plants  would  seem  to  constitute  a  fairly  well-defined 
group  (to  which  of  course  some  other  exotic  species  now  included 
under  the  section  Bryoidium  may  he  found  to  helong),  characterized 
by  the  above  features. 

In  any  case,  apart  from  the  peristome,  I  incline  to  think  the 
tout  ensemble  of  characters  referred  to  above  sufficiently  distin- 
guish the  Glasnevin  plant,  and  I  therefore  propose  for  it  the  name 
of  F.  exsul.  If  it  be  objected  tliat  it  is  unlikely  that  two  closely 
allied,  yet  distinct,  exotic  species  should  have  arrived  independently 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  the  objection  must  be  admitted 
to  have  some  weight ;  but  the  alternative  suggestion  appears  to 
me  almost  equally  improbal)le,  viz.  that  F.  tequendamensis,  dis- 
covered by  a  river  near  Dublin  in  1880,  in  minute  quantities,  and 
with  all  the  characteristics  of  the  species  in  its  native  habitat, 
should,  after  a  disappearance  of  thirty  years,  reappear  in  palm 
houses  in  the  ))otanical  gardens  at  Glasnevin  in  abundance,  under 
a  quite  different  guise,  with  a  new  form  of  inflorescence,  and 
showing  a  very  distinct  habit,  colour,  and  structure — far  more 
distinct,  in  fact,  than  any  difference  in  the  vegetative  structure 
between  F.  alyarvicus  and  F.  tequendamensis,  which,  however,  on 
several  grounds  are  rightly,  no  doubt,  held  distinct. 

Fissidens  exsul,  sp.  nov.  Polyoica ;  vel  rhizautoica  vel 
dioica,  floribus  masculis  in  stirpibus  propriis  terminalibus  paucis. 
Terrestris,  sat  dense  gregarius,  saturate  viridis,  humilis,  caulis  fer- 
tilis  3-8  mm.  altus.  Folia  ad  16-juga  (plerumque  circa  8-10-juga), 
magnitudine  maxime  variabilia,  1-2  mm.  longa,  •4--5  mm.  lata 
(saepe  tamen  minora),  late  vel  anguste  lanceolata,  superne  sensim 
acutata,  ad  apicem  plerumque  valde  acuta,  interdum  subobtusa 
mucronata,  toto  ambitu  limbo  valido  cincta,  nervo  valido  cum 
limbo  in  unum  confluente  i7i  mucronem  brevem  validum  acutum 
excurrentc.  Lamina  dorsalis  basin  versus  sensim  angustior,  in- 
sertionem  folii  soape  vix  attingens.  Areolatio  valde  chlorophyllosa, 
opaca ;  cellulee  hexagonaB  8-14  /x  latoe,  parietibus  pro  more  tenui- 
bus,  sat  firmis,  basin  versus  et  totius  fere  laminae  vaginantis  laxce, 
elonrjate  hexa/jono-recta?igulares,  magnet.  Seta  terminalis,  gracilis, 
superne  straminea,  inferne  rubra,  8-15  mm.  alta.  Theca  minuta, 
cernua,  ei  F.  tequendamensis  similis.  Peristomium  rubrum, 
dentes  infra  medium  fissi,  cruribus  gracilibus,  filiformibus,  grosse 
papulosis,  spiram  prominentem  optime  exhibentibus;  pars  indivisa 
extus  dense  trabeculata,  intus  lamellas  peraltas  (altitudo  circa 
dentis  latitudinem  aequans),  apice  ciliato-cristatas  exhibens.  Spori 
minuti,  6-8  /j.,  hevissimi. 

Hab.  "  On  the  surface  soil  (loam)  in  pots  and  tubs  wliere 
palms  are  grown  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin"; 
Nov.  1909 ;  leg.  D.  McArdle. 

Differs  from  F.  tequendamensis,  and  still  more  from  F.  algar- 
vicus,  in  the  larger  size,  more  numerous,  much  larger  and  broader 
leaves,  chlorophyllous  cells,  and  longer  seta.  From  F.  algarvicus 
also  in  the  stoutly  excurrent  nerve  and  cernuous,  curved  capsule. 
In  general  appearance  it  closely  resembles  F.  incuriuis,  from  which, 
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however,  as  from  all  our  European  species  it  differs  radically  in 
the  leaf  apex,  areolation,  and  peristome. 

(B.)  FissiDENS  EUFULUS  B.  &  S.,  forma. 

In  endeavouring  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  relation  between 
the  Glasnevin  Fissidens  and  the  old  F.  Orrii,  I  was  anxious  to 
know  whether  by  any  possibility  that  plant  might  still  be  dis- 
coverable in  its  ancient  locality,  in  and  about  the  old  quarry  near 
Finglas  Bridge.  With  this  purpose  Mr.  McArdle  and  Mr.  C.  F. 
Allen  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  figures  of  F.  exsul)  made 
several  excursions  to  the  locality  and  carefully  explored  it,  with- 
out finding  any  trace  of  F.  tequendamensis.  In  the  course  of  their 
search,  however,  a  Fissidens  of  unusual  appearance  was  met  witli 
on  a  calcareous  clayey  bank  in  one  of  the  old  quarries  near  the 
Tolka  River,  near  Cardiff's  Bridge,  Finglas,  in  a  spot  which  would 
frequently,  if  not  usually,  be  submerged,  and  probably  had  been 
so  for  the  preceding  twelve  months.  This  Mr.  McArdle  sent  to 
me,  and  I  at  once  recognized  in  it  a  very  remarkable  form  or 
variety  of  F.  rufulus  B.  &  S. 

The  salient  feature  of  F.  rufulus  is  of  course  the  stout 
cartilaginous  border,  often,  as  well  as  the  nerve,  coloured  a  deep 
bright  red,  and  entirely  surrounding  the  leaf,  though  often  eroded 
away  to  some  extent  at  the  extreme  apex.  In  the  Finglas  plant 
this  border  was  frequently  well  developed,  and  then  often  ex- 
hibited the  characteristic  red  colour ;  but  more  often,  even  on 
leaves  from  the  same  stem  witli  others  of  the  normal  structure,  it 
was  much  less  developed,  mostly  quite  uncoloured,  and  in  some 
leaves  almost  wanting.  I  have  figured  four  leaves  showing  various 
degrees  of  development  of  border  :  in  (1)  it  is  fairly  normal  and 
surrounds  the  leaf ;  in  (2)  it  is  well-marked  on  the  sheathing  and 
superior  laminae,  while  the  inferior  lamina  shows  only  tlie  faintest 
traces  of  it ;  in  (3)  it  is  entirely  wanting  on  the  inferior  lamina, 
and  does  not  reach  the  apex  of  the  superior ;  while  in  (4)  it  is 
wanting  on  all  but  the  sheathing  lamina?,  and  is  there  much  less 
strongly  developed  than  usual.  Nor  does  the  arrest  of  develop- 
ment stop  here.  In  certain  of  the  leaves  the  border,  even  in  the 
sheathing  laminae,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  trace,  and  in  these  cases 
it  may  occupy  an  intramarginal  position  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
elongated  pellucid  cells  are  not  actually  marginal,  but  occupy  an 
inner  position,  with  1  to  2  rows  of  the  ordinary  small  chlorophyllous 
cells  between  them  and  the  margin  (c/.  fig.  5).  Tliis  intra- 
marginal border  is  a  characteristic  and  normal  feature  of  certain 
exotic  genera  of  mosses,  and  has  been  descril)ed  in  certain  of  the 
smaller  species  of  Fissidens  (e.  g.  F.  intralimbatus  Ruthe  and 
F.  subinwianjinaius  Philib.),  but  liere,  at  any  rate,  its  occurrence 
is  quite  exceptional  and  sporadic,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as 
entirely  abnormal. 

The  departure  from  the  normal  structure  of  F.  rufulus  is  so 
great  that  the  identity  of  the  plant  might  easily  liave  been  over- 
looked. I  have  hesitated  as  to  giving  it  a  varietal  name,  but  the 
great  variability  of  the  leaves  in  respect   to   the  border  clearly 
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imply  an  unstable  condition,  and  it  is  probably  to  be  considered 
a  form  or  state  rather  than  a  fixed  variety.  None  the  less,  it  is 
a  very  remarkable  plant. 

Explanation  of  Plate  505. 

Fissidens  exml,  sp.  nov. — Fig.  1.  Plant,  x  5.  2.  Leaf,  x  50.  3,  4,  5. 
Leaf-apex,  x  120.  6.  Calyptra,  x  30.  7.  Capsule  with  peristome,  x  10. 
8.  Upper  cells,  x  400.  9.  Cells  of  sheathing  lamina,  x  400.  10.  Peristome 
tooth,  viewed  in  profile,  ventral  surface  to  left,  x  300. 

Fissidens  nijidiis  B.  &  S  ,  forma.  Figs.  1-4.  Leaves,  x  25.  5.  Part  of 
sheathing  lamina,  showing  intramarginal  border,  x  150. 


NEW     POTAMOGETONS. 
By  Arthub  Bennett. 

Potamogeton  australiensis,  sp.  nov. — For  some  time  scraps 
of  a  Potamogeton  from  Australia  have  been  passed  in  review,  but 
with  no  definite  result.  Lately  Mr.  Maiden,  the  Director  of  the 
Sydney  Botanic  Gardens,  has  sent  me  numerous  unnamed  Aus- 
tralian specimens.  Among  them  a  good  sheet  of  what  has  passed 
for  P.  coloratiis  Hornem.  var.  jamaicensis  Griseb.,  containing 
many  specimens.  On  examination  it  became  at  once  apparent 
they  were  not  that  plant,  as  some  had  floating  leaves,  and  no 
form  of  coloratus  is  known  with  them — the  Socotra  plant  I  found 
so  referred  cannot  be  accepted  as  such.  Although  according 
fairly  well  in  all  other  particulars,  I  have  never  seen  any  West 
Indian  or  Australian  specimens  with  fruit.  In  this  position  it 
seems  best  to  retain  the  name  for  the  West  Indian  specimen,  and 
to  give  a  name  to  the  Australian  plant.  When  this  can  be 
studied  in  situ,  it  may  be  that  some  alterations  in  the  descriptions 
will  be  needed. 

P.  australiensis  mihi. —  Caulis  1  m.  longus,  simplex.  Folia 
suhmersa  heterophylla,  subpetiolata,  nervis  7,  inferiora  lineari- 
lanceolata,  1  dm.  longa,  5  mm.  lata;  intermedia  6-15  cm.  longa, 
2  cm.  lata,  nervis  11 ;  superiora  oblongo-lanceolata  vel  ovata, 
translucentia,  petiolata  in  petiolo  subcordato  15  nervis.  Folia 
emersa  coriacea,  nervis  interdum  reticulato-venosa.  Stipulce 
semi-acutae,  2  cm.  longae,  stx'iatae.  Pedunculi  teretes,  sequales, 
6'15  cm.  longi.     Spicce  graciles,  densifloras.     Fructus  non  visus. 

With  much  of  the  habit  and  facies  of  P.  coloratus  this  species 
produces  floating  leaves.  In  one  specimen  the  passing  of  the 
submerged  into  the  emersed  is  well  seen,  two-thirds  of  the  leaf 
represented  the  structure  of  the  emersed,  one-third  that  of  the 
submerged,  showing  well  the  provision  for  strengthening  the  leaf 
as  soon  as  it  has  to  provide  against  air,  storms,  &c.  The  reticulate 
ax'eolation  (like  double  inverted  arches)  is  produced  over  the  two- 
thirds,  wanting  with  one-third.  In  this  plant  (as  in  coloratus)  we 
have  a  great  diversity  of  leaf-form,  so  nmch  so  that,  seen  apart, 
two,  if  not  three,  species  might  (with  some  excuse)  be  made  of 
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these  specimens.     But  the  same  structure  runs   through  all  the 
examples,  both  as  to  leaf  and  stem. 

The  leaf-margins  of  the  upper  leaves  are  strongly  undulate 
(this  may  be  the  result  of  tension  in  drying),  not  denticulate  or 
serrulate,  showing  tinder  a  ^  in.  only  the  faintest  signs  of  minute 
cells  outside  the  leaf-margin.  As  showing  its  likeness  to  coloratus 
the  top  right-hand  leaf  of  the  English  Botany  plate  (ed.  3,  t. 
1401)  might  well  have  been  drawn  from  one  of  Mr.  Maiden's 
specimens. 

Potamogeton  semicoloratus,  sp.  nov. — P.  lAantagineus  Ar. 
Benn.  in  Balfour's  Socotra,  non  Du  Croz.  Caulis  6  dm.  longus, 
simplex.  Folia  inferiora  attenuata  15-17  nervis,  translucentia, 
oblongo-ovata  in  petiolo  2  cm.  longo,  nervus  medius  reticulato- 
venosus,  margine  non  denticulata.  Folia  superiora  (emersa) 
semicoriacea  lanceolato-ovata  in  petiolo  4-6  cm.  longo,  19  nervis. 
Stipulae  SEepius  deitritae,  2  cm.  longae.  Pedunculi  6"  15  cm.,  1  dm. 
longi,  non  aequales.     Spicae  2-5  cm.,  3-15  cm.  longae. 

Hab.  Island  of  Socotra.  In  rivulis  vallis  Fatmae  prope  Unset, 
Arab.  Feb.  29th,  1836,  W.  Sckimper  n.  893  in  herb.  Delessert. 
In  rivulis  palmetorum  vallis  Fatme,  fl.  Feby.,  L.  Fischer  n.  100, 
Herb.  Munich  ex  Dr.  Solereder.  I  suppose  this  to  be  on  the  Red 
Sea  seaboard  of  Arabia.  This  may  be  likened  to  P.  coloratus  with 
floating  leaves,  the  Arabian  specimens  are,  however,  greener  than 
coloratus  usually  is ;  on  neither  of  the  specimens  is  there  any 
fruit.  Mr.  Fryer  (Pot.  Brit.  Isles,  p.  25)  rightly  doubted  my 
reference  of  the  Socotra  specimens  to  coloratus. 

Potamogeton  bbasiliensis  Ar.  Benn.  in  Journ.  Bot.  1908, 
163.  P.  lucens  L.  subsp.  brasiliensis  Ar.  Benn.  ex  Graebner  in 
Das  Pflanzenreich.  Heft  31,  79  (1907).  P.  lucens  K.  Schum.  Fl. 
Brasil.  Ill  (1894)  713,  t.  119,  fig.  2. 

Dr.  Hiigstrom  has  called  my  attention  to  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  of  Gardner's  n.  2756  from  Brazil,  saying  that  the  leaves 
want  the  serrulate  margins  of  the  lucens  forms.  This  is  so,  and 
the  plant  must  stand  as  a  distinct  species. 

The  plant  must  l)e  rare,  as  I  know  of  only  three  specimens  in 
our  herbaria  in  Britain,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  of  the 
other  Brazilian  species  being  gathered  in  the  Province  of  Piauhy, 
yet  this  is  a  settled  province  and  a  small  one,  extending  from  the 
sea  coast  at  Cantagallo  south  to  the  Sierra  de  Piauhy  in  10°  S. 
lat.  Of  course  in  such  a  vast  country  as  Brazil,  and  so  little 
searched  (comparatively),  it  may  be  much  more  frequent. 

Potamogeton  dissimilis,  sp.  nov. — Caulis  fulvus,  filiformis 
(c.  1  mm.  crassus)  3-9  dm.  longus,  intcrnodis  4-10  cm. -6  cm., 
foliis  saepe  fasciculatis.  Folia  herbacca  4*35  dm.  longa,  ad  3  mm. 
lata,  ad  apiccm  rotundata-obtusa  vel  angustata,  mucronata, 
5-nervia  ad  folium  basin,  multis  nervis  rectangulariter  dispositis. 
Stipula  adnatae  ad  5  cm.  longae,  apica  liljero  ad  2  mm.  longo, 
obtuso,  viridulo.  Pcdunculus  2-5  cm.  longus,  filiformis.  Spica 
1-2  cm.  longae,  pauciflone  (8-10)  proximae  vel  interruptae.  Fructus 
non  visus. 
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Hab.  Casa  Baniha,  Siena  chica  dc  C6r(lol)a,  Cordoba, 
Argentine  Eepublic.  January,  1909.  Dr.  Teodoro  Stuckert. 
n.  19877  pro  parte. 

One  of  tbe  most  remarkal)le  species  of  the  section  ColcoplnjUii, 
in  lial)it  much  hke  one  of  the  graviineus  group ;  in  fact,  on  first 
looking  at  the  specimen,  I  mentally  said,  "  near  P.  Gayii."  A 
portion  of  a  graminifolius  species,  P.  Berteroanns  Phil.,  is  mixed 
with  it,  gathered  by  the  collector,  no  doubt,  as  the  same. 
Another  specimen,  under  tlie  same  numl)er,  is  P.  Berteroanns. 

It  does  not  answer  to  tlie  supposed  varieties  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Robbins,"  where,  speaking  of  the  relations  of  his  var.  latifoUus 
(of  pcctinatus  L.),  he  compares  the  forms  from  the  Great  Lakes, 
to  some  of  which  the  dissimilis  conforms.  Neither  can  it  be 
placed  with  P.  striatus  Ruiz  et  Pavon  (P.  pamiricus  Baagoe),  or 
any  other  species  known  to  me.  To  some  extent  it  accords  with 
specimens  (wanting  flowers  or  fruit)  from  South  Australia,  gathered 
by  Mr.  Tepper,  but  they  seem  to  belong  to  P.  interruptus  Kitaib. 

x\ll  the  other  species  of  this  section  agree  mainly  in  the  habit 
peculiar  to  the  section ;  but  this  plant  simulates  in  habit  the 
tjraminifoUus  series,  especially  P.  Fricsii  Rupr. 

Potamogeton  Henningii,  sp.  nov. — A  specimen  under  the 
name  of  P.  zosterifolius  Schum.  ("ex  herb,  horti  Petrop.  In 
stagnis  prope  sylvi  L.  Marian,  leg.  Henning "),  gathered  by 
Henning  before  1823  in  the  Caucasus,  is  not  that  species. 

The  stem  is  half  the  usual  thickness  of  zosterifolius,  much  less 
compressed,  stipules  half  the  length,  1-2  cm.,  and  excurrent  in  a 
long  point.  Leaves  1  dm.  long  by  4  mm.  wide,  central  nerves  con- 
sisting of  six  closely  compacted  nerves,  with  numerous  connecting 
nerves  at  right  angles,  two  other  major  nerves,  and  six  minor 
nerves  (in  zosterifolius  there  are  four  major  nerves  and  twenty 
minor  nerves) ;  immature  fruit  much  like  that  of  acutifolius  Link, 
but  more  winged  on  the  central  carina. 

Henning  published  (Mem.  Soc.  Nat.  Moscow,  vi.  (1823) 
61-93)  a  paper  entitled  "  Observationes  de  plantis  tanaiconsibus," 
in  which  he  enumerated  931  Phanerogams. 

In  specimens  of  P.  zosterifolius,  "  No.  1283,  Wolf  Lake, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  Mrs.  Afjncs  Chase,  1900,"  the  fruit  is  very 
different  from  any  figures  given  Ijy  Fieber,  Reichenbach,  Eng. 
Botany,  Chamisso,  or  Morong.  They  more  resemble  P.  acutifolius 
Link  in  many  ways,  and  may  perhaps  come  under  Fischer's  var. 
sclerocarpus  "  forma  fructilnis  iis  P.  acutifolii  similibus  est." f  In 
specimens  of  the  fruit  of  zosterifolius,  from  its  area  of  distribu- 
tion there  is,  of  course,  some  dili'erence.  In  Japanese  and 
Siberian  examples  the  leaf-apex  and  general  contour  of  the  plant 
more  nearly  resemble  P.  acutifolius,  while  the  majority  of  those 
of  North  America  approximate  more  to  the  general  run  of  Euro- 
pean specimens. 

•  King's  Gcol.  Expl.,  40th  Parallel,  U.S.A.  (1871),  338. 
t  In  Ber.  Bayr.  Bot.  Ges.  xi.  (1907),  93. 
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NOTES     ON     THE     FLORA     OF     CHESHIRE. 
By  E.  &  H.  Drabble. 

The  plants  named  in  the  following  list  were  observed  by  us 
during  the  years  1905-8  in  the  Wirral  District  of  Cheshire. 
Plants  which  do  not  appear  in  Lord  de  Tabley's  Flora  of  Cheshire, 
in  Green's  Flora  of  the  Liverpool  District,  in  Watson's  Topogra- 
phical Botany,  nor  in  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett's  Supplement  to  the 
same,  are  marked  with  a  dagger  (f),  and  appear  to  be  new  records 
for  the  county.  Those  not  hitherto  recorded  for  the  Wirral  Dis- 
trict (District  4  of  the  Flora)  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•■').  In 
this  district,  as  is  well  known,  many  aliens  find  a  home.  Of  these 
only  such  are  recorded  in  this  list  as  appear  to  be  established. 
It  seems  desirable  to  record  these  on  account  of  the  extensive 
building  operations  now  being  carried  on,  particularly  in  the 
Wallasey  neighbourhood. 

The  geological  and  physical  structure  of  the  district  is  admir- 
ably descri])ed  in  Lord  de  Tabley's  volume,  and  to  this  we  need 
not  add  anything  here. 

Ranunculus  circinatus  Sibth.  Wallasey.  —  B.  trichophyllus 
Chaix.  Bidston. — Pu.  Drouetii  F.  Schultz.  Poulton. — B.  Bauclotii 
Godr.  Bidston. — \B.  confusus  Godr.  Caldy,  and,  together  with 
its  form  salsuginosus  (Hiern),  Bidston.  (We  have  in  our  herbarium 
a  plant  collected  by  J.  W.  Burton,  May,  1876,  and  named  by  him 
B.  confusus  Godr. ;  the  locality  given  is  "  Old  Chester  Road, 
Cheshire.") — B.  pellatus  Schrank.  Leasowe,  Poulton. — B.  Flam- 
mula  L.  var.  radicans  Nolte.  Wallasey.  —  Caltha  palustris  L. 
b.  Guerangerii  (Boreau).  Of  this  plant  Green's  i^/ora  of  Liverpiool 
District  states  "has  been  found  with  us."  No  localities  are  given, 
however.  We  have  frequently  met  with  a  plant  with  narrow 
non-contiguous  sepals  at  Bidston,  but  we  think  this  should  not  be 
called  Guerangerii  (Bor.),  as  it  appears  to  be  a  mere  state ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  a  small  plant  which  grows  with  the 
above-named  plant,  and  whicii  in  certain  respects  approaches 
var.  minor  DC.  We  have  found  true  Gueramjerii,  however,  at 
Thurstaston. 

Castalia  alba  Wood.  Moreton. 
G la uc iuin  fl avian  Crantz.  Burton  Point. 
Badicula  jjalustris  Moench.  Meols.  —  Arabis  hirsiita  Scop. 
Leasowe  sandhills.  —  ■■'Cardaviine  aniara  Li.  Meols.  —  Erophila 
verna  E.  Meyer.  Wallasey  sandhills. — E.  prcecox  DC.  Wallasey 
sandhills. — Cochlearia  Armoracia  L.  Thoroughly  established  on 
the  sandhills  at  New  Brighton  and  Wallasey. — C.  anglica  L.  var. 
Hortii  Syme.  Bidston,  plentiful.  There  is  only  one  previous 
record  from  the  Wirral,  viz.,  "  Estuary  of  the  Dee  at  Brom- 
borough,"  in  Lord  de  Tabley's  Flora.  (The  Bromborough  shore, 
however,  is  on  the  Mersey  and  not  on  the  Dee.)  This  seems  to 
be  the  prevalent  form  of  the  plant  in  the  district.  —  Sisymbriwn 
Thaliamim  Gay.  Sandhills,  common. — S.  officinale  Scop.  var.  leio- 
caiyum  DC.     Grange. — tS.  p)annonicum  Jacq.     Quite  established 
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in  waste  ground  at  Hoylake  (see  Journ.  Bot.  April,  1907). — 
IS.  pohjceratinm  L.  This  plant  was  found  growing  luxuriantly 
at  Wallasey,  with  apparently  every  prospect  of  becoming  esta- 
blished. Specimens  from  liere  Avere  distributed  by  the  Watson 
Exchange  Club  in  1908.  —  Erysimum  orientah 'MiW.  Sandhills, 
New  Brighton,  and  waste  ground,  Upper  Brigliton,  quite  esta- 
blished.— Brassica  mouensis  Huds.  Abundant  on  the  sandhills. — 
Diplotaxis  tenuifoUa  DC.  Wallasey. — D.  muralis  DC.  Wallasey. 
— tvar.  Babingtonii  Syme.  Wallasey.  —  Coronoims  didymus  Sm. 
Golf  links.  New  Brighton,  abundant.  —  C.  procumbens  Gilib. 
(=  Biiellii  All.).  Roy\nke.~  Lejyidiuiii  latifolium  L.  Enclosed 
sandhills  at  Hoylake.  As  Green's  Flora  only  gives  one  locaUty 
for  this  plant,  and  states  that  at  that  time  (1902)  it  was  threatened 
by  building  operations,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add  this  new 
locality  where  the  plant  appears  to  be  well  established. — L.  rude- 
rale  L.  Fairly  frequent  on  roadsides  at  Wallasey  and  Birkenhead. 
— L.  Draba  L.  Established  on  Wallasey  sandhills.  —  Thlaspi 
arvensc  L.     Poulton,  Wallasey. 

Beseda  Luteola  L.     New  Brighton  sandhills. 
+  Viola  obtusifolia  Jord.     Bidston,  Upper  Brighton. — f  V.  ruralis 
Jord.     Wallasey. — iV.  Deseglisei  Jord.     Wallasey. 

Silene  latifolia  Britten  (.t  Eendle,  var.  puberuJa  (Jord.).  New 
Brighton  sandhills.  —  S.  anglica  L.  Golf  links,  Hoylake.  — 
\Lychnis  alba  x  dioica.  Bidston,  growing  with  the  parents. — 
Cerastium  tetrandrum  Curt.  Green's  Flora  states,  "  not  recorded 
recently — possibly  an  error."  The  plant  grow's  abundantly  on 
the  Wallasey  sandhills.  —  C.  semidecandrmn  L.  A  small  eai'ly 
flowering  form  on  Wallasey  sandhills.  — C.  vulgahim  L.  (=  triviale 
Link)  tvar.  pentandrum  Lond.  Cat.  W^allasey  sandhills. — fVar. 
Jiolosteoides  Fr.  Wallasey  sandhills.  This  plant  only  differs  from 
typical  holosteoides  in  having  a  somewiiat  hairy  calyx,  a  feature 
which  seems  insufficient  to  warrant  a  denial  of  the  name  to  this 
plant,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  its  other  features  the  plant 
agrees  with  holosteoides.  It  is  so  very  different  from  the  usual 
form  of  vulgatum  that,  if  it  may  not  be  called  holosteoides,  a  new 
name  will  be  necessary.  —  Stellaria  apetala  Ucria.  Wallasey. — 
Arenaria  lejJtoclados  Guss.  New  Brighton. — A.  peploides  1j.  New 
Brighton. — Sagina  nodosa  Fenzl.     New  Brighton  sandhills. 

Claytonia  perfoliata  Donn.  Originally  recorded  from  Leasowe, 
it  is  now  thoroughly  established  there,  and  has  spread  as  far  as 
New  Brighton. — Hypericum  huviifnsum  L.  |var.  Liottardi  Vill. 
West  Kirby  (see  Journ.  Bot.  May,  1907). 

Genista  anglica  L.  Thurstastou  Heath.  —  Cytisus  scoparius 
Link.  Wallasey  and  New  Brighton  sandhills.  —  Medicago  saliva 
L.  Fully  established  on  the  sandhills  at  New  Brighton.  It  was 
first  seen  here  by  one  of  us  in  1895,  and  then  showed  evidence  of 
being  long  established.  It  is  now  extremely  abundant,  and  is 
spreading  rapidly.  —  Trifolium  arvense  L.  f var.  perpusillum  DC. 
Wallasey  and  New  Brighton.  —  T.  fragiferiim  L.  Leasowe, 
Poulton,  Wallasey  sandhills.  —  T.  pratense  L.  b.  sativum  Schreb. 
Apparent^  established  on  Wallasey  sandhills.  —  f  c.  parviflorum 
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Bal:).  Wallasey.  —  T.  filiforme  L.  Wallasey.  —  OrnitJiojnis  per- 
imsilluH  L.  West  Kir])y. — Vicia  cciujusfifoliah.  White-flowered, 
West  Kirby. — V.  lathyroidcs  L.     Sandhills,  Leasowe. 

Cratcegus  monogyna  Jacq.  "b.  laciniata  Wallr.     Wallasey. 

Pdhes  Grossularia  L.  Long  established  on  the  Wallasey 
sandhills. 

Hippuris  vulgaris  L.  Leasowe,  Bidston. — Myriophyllum  spi- 
catum  L.  Wallasey. — Callitriche  obtusangula  Le  Gall.  Wallasey. 
— C.  intermedia  Hoffm.  (=  hamulata  Kuetz.).     Wallasey. 

Epilohium  p)arvifiorum  Schreb.  Meols.  —  \E.  viontannm  x 
hirsutum.     Upper  Brighton. — E.  palustrelj.     Meols. 

Conium  maculatum  L.  Newton. — -Apium  inundatum  Eeichb.  f. 
Wallasey.  — •  Sium  erectum  Huds.  Wallasey.  —  PimpincUa  viajor 
Huds.  West  Kirby.  Green's  Flora  states  that  there  is  "  no  recent 
record."  —  Anthriscus  vulgaris  Bernh.  Wallasey,  abundant. — 
(Enanthe  fistulosaLi.  Poulton,  Bidston. — CE.  Lachenalii  C.  Gmel. 
Wallasey. — (E.  crocata  L.     Bidston. 

Galium  palustre  L.  b.  elongatum  (Presl.).     Meols. 

Valerianella  dentata  Poll.     Wallasey. 

Bipmcus  sylvestris  Huds.  Wallasey.  —  Aster  TripoUiim  L. 
West  Kirby. — Erigeron  acre  L.     Sandhills,  Wallasey. 

Matricaria  inodora  L.  b.  salina  Bab.  Burton  Point,  West 
Kirby.  A  plant  from  West  Kirby  was  transplanted  into  our 
garden  ;  the  new  growth  of  the  same  plant  was  that  of  typical 
inodora,  all  the  features  of  salina  disappearing  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual. Hence  salina  would  appear  to  be  a  mere  state  due  to  the 
situation  acting  on  the  individual  and  not  greatly  affecting  the 
race.  —  M.  CJiaiiiomilla  h.  Poulton,  Upper  Brighton,  Wallasey. 
At  Poulton  occurred  some  remarkably  dwarf  plants,  some  of  which 
were  less  than  two  inches  in  height,  with  capitula  reduced  to  five 
or  six  disc  florets,  surrounded  by  very  few  rays.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  these,  as  large  and  fairly  typical  individuals  of  this 
species  were  growing  with  them.  —  M.  suaveoleiis  Buchenau 
{  =  discoidca  DC.).  Wallasey,  Bidston,  Poulton;  thoroughly  esta- 
blislied  in  the  district.  A  form  with  rayed  capitula  was  found  at 
Bidston. — Cotula  coronopifolia  L.  Abundant  and  spreading  at 
Leasowe  until  1908,  when  it  seemed  to  have  been  interfered  with 
and  checked.  It  is  spreading  a  little  into  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, and  has  been  found  l^y  us  inland  near  Moreton.  —  Senccio 
vulgaris  L.  b.  radiatus  Koch.  Common  on  the  sandhills. — Carlina 
vulgaris  L.  Wallasey  sandhills.  —  Cardnus  pycnoccphalus  L. 
b.  tenuijlorus  (Curt.).  Wallasey,  West  Kirby. — Cichorium  Intyhus 
L.  This  plant  occurs  fairly  frequently,  and  is  perhaps  becoming 
established. — Picris  echiotdes  L.  Newton.  —  Crepis  capillaris 
Wallr.  (=  vircns  It.)  |b.  agrestis  Waldst.  et  Kit.  New  Brigliton, 
ThursLaston,  West  Kirby.  —  Ilicraciuvi  umbellalum  L.  Wallasey 
sandhills,  abundant. — Taraxacum  erythrospermum  Andrz.  Abun- 
flant  on  tlie  sandliills.  —  f b.  Icevigatuin  (DC.)  Wallasey.  —  T. 
palustre  DC.     Bidston. — Tragopogon  p)ratensc  L.     Bidston. 

Anagallis  faimina  Mill.  (=  ccerulea  Schreb.).  Waste  ground, 
Upper  ]3righton. 
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Blackstonia  perfoliata  Huds.     West  Kirhy. 

Cijiwglossum  officinale  h.  Wallasey  sandhills. —  Symjilnjhim 
officinale  L.  ■■h.  2}^'itens  (Sibtli.).  Caldy.  —  Myosotis  scorpioides  L. 
fb.  strigulosa  (Eeichb.).  Thurstaston.  —  M.  collina  Hoffm.  Wal- 
lasey sandhills. —il/.  versicolor  Sm.  Wallasey — Lithospermum 
arvensc  L.  Wallasey,  Upper  Brigliton. — Echiiim  vuhjarc  L.  Wal- 
lasey sandhills.  — Amsinckia  hjcopsoides  Lehni.  Wallasey.  This 
plant  seems  to  be  becoming  established. 

Solaniim  nigrum  L.  Upper  Brighton  and  Wallasey.  A  very 
common  weed  of  cultivated  and  disturbed  land. 

Lycium  chinense  Mill.     Poulton,  &c.     Spreading  rapidly. 
\Euplirasia  nemorosa  H.  Mart.    Wallasey. — Veronica  Anagallis- 
aquatica  L.  fb.  anagallifonnis  (Bor.).     Leasowe. 

Stachys  arvensis  L.  Wallasey.  —  Lamium  amplexicaule  L. 
Upper  Brighton.  A  very  interesting  series  with  cleistogamous 
flowers  was  observed. — L.  hyhridum  Vill.  Wallasey. — L.  pmrpu- 
reum  L.  f  b.  dccipiens  Sender.    Wallasey  ;  queried  in  Green's  Flora. 

Scleranthus  anniius  L.     Thurstaston. 

Chsnopodiiim  album  L.  Wallasey  sandhills. — b.  viride  (L.). 
Wallasey  sandhills.  —  c.  paganum  (Reichb.).  Upper  Brighton. — 
Cmurcile  Jj.  Upper  Brighton. — G.  rubrum  h.  Meols. — Atriplcx 
patula  L.  b.  erecta  (Huds.).  Upper  Brighton,  Wallasey  sandhills. 
— A.  laciniata  L.  West  Kirby.  According  to  Green's  Flora  not 
recorded  for  Cheshire  since  1865. — Salsola  Kali  L.     Leasowe. 

Bumex  Hydrolapathum  Huds.  Wallasey. — R.  crispus  L.  var. 
irigranulatus  Sy.     Common  in  the  district.     Wallasey,  &c. 

Humulus  Lupulus  L.     Established  in  a  hedge  near  Poulton. 

Orchis  morio  L.     Leasowe. 

Iris  Pseiulacorus  L.  f  b.  acoriformis  (Bor.).     Leasowe. 

Asparagus  officinalis  L.  var.  altilis  L.  Established  for  many 
years  on  the  sandhills  at  Wallasey.  Recorded  in  Green's  Flora 
for  1893,  and  still  there  in  1908. 

Juncus  bufonius  L.  h.  fasciculatus  (Bert.).     Leasowe,  Bidston. 

Arum  niaculatum  L.     Leasowe. — Lemna  gibha  L.     Leasowe. 

Triglochin  maritimum  L.  Leasowe.  —  Zannicliellia  palustris 
L.  fb.  niacrostemon  (Gay).     Wallasey. 

Carex  paniculataLi.  Wallasey. — C.binervis  Sm.  Thurstaston 
Heath. — C.  hirta  L.     Wallasey. 

'■■'Agrostis  ?z7V/ra  With.  Upper  Brighton,  Wallasey.  —  Trisetum 
fiavescens  Beauv.  Wallasey  and  on  the  sandhills.  —  Avcna  fatua 
L.  Wallasey"  and  Upper  Brighton.  —  Fcstuca  rigida  Kunth. 
Wallasey.  — F.  membranacea  Druce  (=  uniglumis  Soland.).  The 
sandhills.  —  F.  Myuros  L.  Poulton,  Leasowe,  the  sandhills. — 
F.  hromoides  Jj.  {=  sciuroides  Roth).  Wallasey,  West  Kirby. — 
F.  clatior  L.  Wallasey,  Meols. — Bromus  secalinus  L.  Wallasey. 
— B.  commutatus  Schrad.  Wallasey.  —  B.  unioloides  H.  B.  K. 
This  American  grass  is  apparently  becoming  established  at 
Wallasey.  —  Lolium  vmltijiorum  Lam.  (Is  this  really  identical 
W'ith  italicmn'QY?i\\n'l). — Hordeuvmodosum  h.  {^=  pratcnsc  Huds.). 
Meols,  West  Kirby.  —  Elymus  arcnarius  L.  New  Brighton 
sandhills. 
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We  have  noticed  the  following  aliens,  which  have  only  heen 
found  sparingly,  and  cannot  he  said  as  yet  to  he  estahlished. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  hope  that  their  status  may  he  further 
investigated  by  some  local  naturalist. 

Barharea  verna  Aschers.  {=2)rcBcox  Br.).  Waste  ground, 
Upper  Brighton.  —  Hesperis  matronalis  1j.  Waste  ground,  Wal- 
lasey.—  Lepidium  sativum  {h.).  Bidston.  —  fL.  perfoUatum  L. 
Wallasey. 

Saponaria  Vaccaria  L.     Waste  ground,  New  Brighton. 
\Lavatera  arhorea  L.     A  large  plant  was  found  in  a  flourishing 
condition  about  two  miles  from  West  Kirby.     It  is  no  doubt  an 
escape  from  cultivation. 

Trifolium  resupinatum  L.     Waste  ground,  Wallasey. 

Latlujras  Apliaca  L.     Wallasey,  Birkenhead  Docks. 

Caiwalis  latifolia  L.  Waste  ground.  Upper  Brighton. — f  C. 
daucoides  L.     Waste  ground,  Wallasey. 

Centaurea  Gyanus  L.     Birkenhead,  Wallasey. 
■\Grepis  mollis   Aschers.  (^=SMCCisi/b//a  Tausch).     West  Kirby. 
This    plant    was   growing    in    a   field   with    G.   capillaris   Wallr. 
(=  virens  L.) ;  it  is  difiicult  to  understand  whence  this  plant  can 
have  come. — Hieraciiim  aurantiaciim  L.     Birkenhead  Docks. 

Echinospermicm  Lcippula  Lehm.  Wallasey.  This  plant  has 
occurred  in  several  places,  and  may  become  established. 

Verbascum  nigrum  Li.     Field  at  Upper  Brighton. 

Paniciim  Crus-ijdlli  L.     Waste  ground,  W^allasey. 

Setaria  viridis  Beauv.     Waste  ground,  Upper  Brighton. 

We  have  pleasure  in  recording  our  thanks  to  the  Manager  of 
the  Wirral  Riiihvay  Company  for  his  kindness  in  permitting  us  to 
explore  the  land  belonging  to  the  company.  This  permission  was 
particularly  valuable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  gave  us  access  to 
a  small  portion  of  the  sandhills  which  retains  in  quantity  many 
plants  which  are  disappearing  elsewhere. 


SOME     MADEIRA     HEPATIC^. 

By  Eleonora  Armitage. 

To  complete  the  study  of  my  collections  of  Madeira  Bryophyta, 
I  here  present  a  list  of  the  Hejoaticcs  gathered  in  the  island  from 
January  to  March,  1909.  Mr.  H.  N.  Dixon  has  already  descriljed 
the  Mosses  in  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  October,  1909. 
There  are  some  thirty-seven  species  and  varieties  in  upwards  of 
sixty  gatherings.  Out  of  this  number  twenty-three  have  already 
been  recorded  for  the  island,  either  by  Mitten  in  Godman's  Flora 
of  the  Azores,  1870;  by  Prof.  Dr.  V.  Scliitfner  in  Oest.  Bot. 
Zeitschr.  1901,  and  in  Iledirigia,  1902  ;  or  by  M.  A.  Luisier  in 
Broteria,  vol.  viii.  1910.  Of  the  remaining  fourteen,  1  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  mention  in  the  works  consulted  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  therefore  conclude  they  have  not  before  been  pub- 
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lished  as  belonging  to  tlie  jNIadeira  Flora  :  these  are  indicated  by 
an  asterisk  preceding  the  name. 

Thirty-nine  other  Ilepaticce  have  been  recorded,  which  I  did 
not  meet  with ;  thus  the  total  for  Madeira  as  at  present  known  is 
brought  up  to  seventy-six. 

My  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  S.  M.  Macvicar  for  naming 
the  HepaticcB  for  me,  and  to  M.  A.  de  Crozals  for  his  notes  on  the 
Biccice. 

'■■Eiccia  glauca  L.  and  Hovm^ciUata  ;  the  latter  with  a  few  ciliae 
on  the  margin  of  the  frond.  On  a  wall-top,  Caminho  do  Palheiro, 
1600  ft. 

R.  glauca  L.  =''var.  commutata.  On  shady  ground,  Monte, 
1500  ft.  By  some  hepaticologists  this  plant  is  given  specific 
rank,  but  M.  de  Crozals  thinks  it  is  better  placed  as  a  variety  or 
form  under  R.  glauca. 

Corsinia  marchantioides  Eaddi.  On  a  low  wall,  Eibeira  de 
Joao  Gomes,  1500ft.;  on  the  ground,  Monte,  2000  ft.;  Curral 
dos  Romeiros,  1600  ft.  ;  wnth  inflorescence,  in  a  cave,  Curral 
das  Freitas,  3000  ft.  ;  with  fruit  on  a  wall,  Caminho  do  Palheiro, 
1500  ft. 

Targionia  hypophyUa  L.  C.  fr.  on  basaltic  rocks,  plentiful, 
Curral  dos  Romeiros,  1500-1800  ft. 

riagiocha.wia  rupestre  (Forster)  Steph.  C.  fr.  on  walls  in 
Funchal,  50  ft. ;  on  rocks  near  Camara  de  Lobos,  20  ft. ;  on  rocks 
near  Sao  Roque  in  Ribeira  Santa  Luzia,  1000  ft. 

■■'Reboulia  hemisphcBrica  (L.)  Raddi.  Near  Monte,  1800  ft. ; 
damp  rocks,  Monte,  1500  ft. 

Conocephalum  conicum  (L.)  Dum.  Hanging  in  long  trails  over 
a  w^et  vertical  rock,  Monte,  1500  ft. 

Lunularia  cruciata  (L.)  Dum.  C.fr.  in  a  cave,  Curral  das 
Freitas,  3000  ft. ;  on  earth  near  Camaclia,  2300  ft.  ;  damp  wall  in 
Funchal,  50  ft. ;  ditch-bank  at  Monte,  1800  ft. ;  on  earth,  Monte, 
1600  ft. 

Marchantia  pohjmorpha  L.  With  male  inflorescence  on  damp 
rock,  Monte,  1500  ft. 

■'Aneura  sinuata  (Dicks.)  Limpr.  C.  fr.  on  shady  ground, 
Monte,  1900  ft. 

Fossomhronia  angulosa  (Dicks.)  Raddi.  C.fr.  on  rocks,  Ribeira 
de  Joao  Gomes,  1500  ft. ;  c.fr.  on  earth  in  shade,  Monte,  2000  ft.  ; 
on  earth  near  Monte,  1500  ft. ;  by  roadside  among  mosses,  Caminho 
do  Conde  de  Carvalhal,  near  Funchal,  500  ft. 

'■■F.  pusilla  (L.)  Dum.  C. /V.  Funchal,  50  ft.;  c.fr.  on  bare 
earth,  Pico  d'Arruda,  800  ft.',  near  Sao  Martinho ;  on  a  wall, 
Caminho  do  Palheiro,  1500  it.—'-F.inisiUa  var.  (?).  C.fr.  on  a 
sandy  bank  among  herbage,  Ribeira  de  Santa  Luzia,  3000  ft. 
"  Spores  reticulate  on  the  face,  lamellate  on  the  margin,  S.  M.  M." 
"^'F.  ccespitiformis  De  Not.  C.  fr.  on  bare  earth  in  shade,  Monte, 
1800  ft. ;  much  less  frequent  than  the  other  two  species. 

Marsupella  emarginata  (Ehr.)  Dum.,  var.  On  the  ground, 
under  pine-trees,  2800  ft. ;  above  Alegria,  near  Sao  Roque  ;  a  small 
dark  chocolate-brown  plant. 
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Nardia  hyalina  (Lyell)  Carr.     C.  fr.  Monte,  1800  ft. 

AiAozia  crenulata  (Sm.)  Dum.  C.  per.  near  the  Poizo  Pass, 
4500  ft.  ;  on  Pico  cl'Arrebentao,  near  Monte,  2500  ft. 

Plagiochila  sjnnulosa  (Hook.)  Dum.  Shady  bank  near  Pico 
das  Rosas,  2000  ft. 

Gongylanthes  ericetorum  (Raddi)  Nees  =  Calypogeia  ericetorum 
Raddi.  On  earthy  banks  in  shade,  Ribeii-a  de  Santa  Luzia,  near 
Sao  Roque,  2000  ft. ;  Monte,  1500-1800  ft. ;  roadside  near  Camacha, 
2300  ft.  ;  ^Yidely  distributed. 

■'Lophocolea  heterophylla  (Schrad.)  Dum.,  var.     Monte,  1600  ft. 
— L.  bidentata  (L.)  Dum.  probably.     Monte,  1700  ft. 

Saccogyna  viticulosa  (Dicks.)  Dum.     Monte,  1600  ft. 

Calypogeia  fissa  (L.)  Raddi  =  A'rt?2//a  calypogeia  (Raddi)  Lindb. 
=  Kantia  Sprengelii  (Mart.)  Pears.  In  shade  under  trees,  Monte, 
1500-1700  ft. 

'■'•'Cephalozia  hicuspidata  (L.)  Dum.     Pico  d'Arrebentiio,  2500  ft. 

Diplophyllum  albicans  (L.)  Dum.  C.  fr.  Pico  d'Arrebentao, 
2500  ft. ;  near  the  Poizo  Pass,  4000  ft. 

Scapania  compacta  (Roth)  Dum.     Monte,  1800  ft. 

Madotheca  caiiariensis  N.  ab  E.  Near  Pico  das  Rosas,  2000  ft. 
— -^'^I.  IcBvigata  (Schrad.)  Dum.  var.  Thuja  Nees.  Bocca  dos 
Namorados,  near  Jardim  da  Serra,  3000  ft.  ;  shady  bank  near 
Pico  das  Rosas,  2000  ft.— 3/.  TJiuja  (Dicks.)  Dum.  Poizo  Pass, 
4500  ft. 

Badula  Lindhergiana  Gottsche  (probably).  Trees,  Monte, 
1800  ft. ;  rocks,  Ribeira  de  Joao  Gomes,  1700  ft. 

''■B.  Bornmillleri  Schiffn.  (prol)ably).  Rocks,  Caminho  do  Pal- 
heiro,  1500  ft, ;  near  Funchal. 

'^'Fndlayiia  dilatata  (L.)  Dum.  On  rocks,  Ribeira  de  Joao 
Gomes,  1700  ft.— -i^.  dilatata  var.  On  a  stone  wail,  Caminho  do 
Meio,  Funchal,  800  ft. ;  a  small  compact  plant. 

F.  polysticta  Lindenb.  On  rocks,  Ribeira  de  Joao  Gomes, 
1800  ft.— i^.  TeneriffcB  N.  ab  E.  Epiphyte  on  Vaccinium  Mader- 
ense,  Poizo  Pass,  4550  ft. 

Anthoceros  dichotomas  Raddi.  C.fr.,  abundant  on  damp  rocks, 
Monte,  1500-1800  ft. ;  Ribeira  de  Joao  Gomes,  1500  ft. ;  on  earthy 
bank  near  Camacha,  2300  ft. 


THE     GENUS    EUCLEA     IN     AUSTRALIA. 

By  W.  p.  Hiern,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Preserved  among  some  collections  of  Australian  plants  now 
being  incorporated  at  the  British  Museum,  a  specimen  submitted 
to  me  proves  to  be  an  undescribed  Eiiclea.  The  occurrence  of 
this  African  genus  in  Australia  is  obviously  a  fact  of  much  interest 
from  the  phytogcographical  point  of  view.  As  at  present  known, 
Euclea  comprises  about  tlu-eo  dozen  species,  all  African — and 
mostly  South  African — except  the  subject  of  this  notice,  and 
perhaps  E.  suberifoUa  Parment.  {Diospyros  suberifolia  Decaisne), 
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supposed  to  liave  been  l)rouglit  from  Cliili.  Tlie  extension  in  its 
range  now  announced  brings  Euclea  into  line  witli  sucb  genera  as 
Hibbertia,  Kerandrcnia,  Ilelipterum,  Athrixia,  and  a  few  otbers 
of  wliicb  tbe  distributional  area  is  Australia  and  Africa,  or  at  least 
Madagascar. 

The  collector  of  E.  australiensis.  Major  (afterwards  Sir 
Thomas  L.)  Mitchell,  published  in  1838  Three  Expeditions  into 
Eastern  Australia,  the  work  forming  his  chief  claim  to  remem- 
brance. A  set  of  the  plants  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum, 
and  there  is  also  an  excellent  one  in  the  Kew  Herbarium.  Un- 
fortunately no  indication  of  locality  accompanies  the  specimen 
here  dealt  with  ;  as  I  am  advised,  however,  that  in  no  case  has 
there  been  ground  for  suspecting  any  of  the  specimens  in 
Mitchell's  bundles  to  have  got  there  by  mistake,  there  is  no 
reasonable  doubt,  although  E.  australiensis  is  not  represented  at 
Kew,  that  its  habitat  is  Australia,  but  whether  Queensland  or 
New  South  Wales,  in  Mitchell's  time  not  yet  separated,  cannot 
be  decided.  But  inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  the  specimens  come 
from  Queensland,  that  is  probably  the  locality. 

Euclea  australiensis,  sp.  n.  E.  dioeca  fruticosa  ramulosa 
ut  videtur  sempervirens,  ramulis  gracilibus  teretiusculis  obscure 
striatis  lineatisque  minute  pulverulento-glandulosis  pilis  brevibus 
pallidis  hispidulis  foliosis,  foliis  oppositis  vel  suboppositis  anguste 
oblongo-ovalibus  apice  obtusissimis  vel  rotundatis  basi  obtusis  vel 
breviter  cuneatis  coriaceis  utrinque  minute  pulverulento-glandu- 
losis sparse  vel  obsolete  hispidulis  integi'is  margine  anguste  revo- 
lutis  leviter  vel  vix  undulatis  super  griseo-viridibus  infra  leviter 
rufo-viridibus  30-37  mm.  longis  6-10  mm.  latis  utrinque  moderate 
reticulosis,  petiolis  hispidulis  1-5-2  mm.  longis ;  lioribus  masculis 
racemosis  tetrameris  vel  pentameris,  racemis  axillaribus  3-6- 
Siepius  5-floris  leviter  hispidulis  minute  glandulosis  12-14  mm. 
longis  laxis,  pedicellis  patulis  s£epe  oppositis  basi  bracteolatis 
2-3  mm.  longis  terminali  recto  saepius  breviore,  bracteolis  parvis 
lanceolatis  vel  subulatis  deciduis  vel  marcescentibus,  calyce  hemi- 
sphaerico  pergameno  minute  puberulento-glanduloso  2  mm.  diam. 
lobis  brevibus  vel  brevissimis  apiculatis,  corolla  hemispheroidi 
firme  carnosa  extra  minute  glandulosa  leviter  pallide  pubescente 
4  mm.  diam.  3  mm.  longa  lobis  rotundatis  1-5  mm.  longis  in 
aestivatione  sinistroi'se  (ut  deorsum  visis)  contortis,  staminibus 
21  vel  22  erectis  vel  ascendentibus  basi  corollas  vel  toro  insertis 
1-7-2-4  mm.  longis,  filamentis  0-4-0-8  mm.  longis  glabris  gracili- 
bus, antheris  lanceolato-subulatis  partim  pallide  pubescentibus 
1-3-1-6  mm.  longis  lateraliter  dehiscentibus,  ovario  rudimentario 
basi  pallide  hispido  apice  stylo  glabriusculo  fisso  desinente. 

Habitat  in  Australia. 

Aflinis  E.  lanceolatcB  E.  Mey.,  staminibus  numerosioribus 
differt,  et  c. 

Collected  by  Major  T.  L.  Mitchell  (afterwards  Sir  Tiiomas 
Mitchell),  probably  in  Queensland,  1831-1838. 
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GEORGE     STABLER 
(1839-1910). 

George  Stabler,  who  did  much  to  advance  the  knowledge  of 

British  Hepaticce,  died  at  Levens,  Mihitliorpe,  Westmoreland,  on 
the  1th  of  January.  He  was  horn  at  Craike,  on  the  horders  of 
Durham  and  Yorkshire,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1839,  and  was 
a  schoolfellow  of  Richard  Spruce  at  Ganthorp,  near  Malton, 
Yorkshire.  From  Spruce  he  acquired  his  love  for  Hepaticce,  and 
Mr.  Wallace  in  editing  the  Notes  of  a  Botanist  on  the  Amazon 
acknowledged  much  help  from  Stabler  for  particulars  of  Spruce's 
early  life.  He  removed  to  Levens,  Westmoreland,  when  quite 
young,  where  he  was  village  schoolmaster  for  many  years,  until  the 
loss  of  his  sight  forced  him  to  retire,  and  prevented  him  from 


continuing  his  bryological  work.  He  and  two  friends  and 
neighl)ours,  J.  M.  Barnes  and  J.  A.  Martindale,  schoolmaster 
of  Stavely,  took  up  the  study  of  mosses,  ferns,  and  lichens 
respectively.  On  Saturdays  they  collected  and  met  to  compare 
notes.  In  this  way  they  explored  mucli  of  tlie  beautiful  Lake 
District,  so  that  its  cryptogamic  Flora  has  been  better  worked 
than  other  parts  of  the  country.  Stabler's  blindness  was  a  great 
affliction,  cutting  him  off  from  his  favourite  study.  Tlie  writer 
remcml)ers  liow  lie  used  to  talk  about  Dr.  Gough,  the  blind 
botanist  of  Kendal,  who  could  distinguish  plants  by  the  feel  and 
touch  of  his  tongue  on  the  stamens  and  pistil,  or  by  drawing  them 
across  his  lips ;  hut  such  processes  were  too  coarse  for  use  with 
HejjaticcB, 

Stabler's  work  was   chiefly   that   of   a   field  naturalist.      He 
corresponded    with    Lindberg,    Spruce,    Pearson,    S:c.,   and    gave 


JAMES  MARTINDALK  BARNES  IGl 

valuable  assistance  to  otliers.  The  district  in  which  he  worked  is 
a  rich  one — the  mountains  and  valleys  of  tlie  Lake  District,  and 
the  "  mosses  "  of  the  Kent  Estuary,  which  are  the  haunt  of  many 
rare  Hepaticce.  He  published  a  valuable  series  of  papers  on  the 
Hepaticce  and  Musci  of  Westmoreland  in  The  Naturalist  in  1888- 
1898,  and  added  some  rare  species  to  the  British  Flora :  e.g. 
J  linger  mannia  Heller  iana  Nees,  found  on  rotting  trunks  in  Naddle 
Forest,  Mardale,  and  later  in  Scotland;  Plagiochila  Stableri  Pearson 
(described  and  figured  in  this  Journal  for  1896,  pp.  211,  t.  358) ; 
Marsnpella  Stableri  Spruce,  found  on  Bow  Fell  in  1875,  and  an 
Anthoceros  {A.  Stableri  Steph.),  on  sandy  fields  at  Foulshaw,  which 
is  not  known  from  any  other  locality.  Lindberg  named  after  him 
the  genus  Stableria  [Orthodontium). 

An  interesting  account  of  Stabler  appears  in  the  Kendal  Times 
for  January  14  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Barnes,  who  was  six 
years  at  his  school,  from  which  a  passage  may  be  quoted  :  "  Once, 
when  his  sight  was  so  far  gone  that  he  could  only  see  large  print 
with  a  powerful  lens,  I  had  been  reading  to  him  from  a  French 
journal  a  description  of  a  liverwort  which  he  had  gathered  years 
before  on  Levens  Moss,  and  he  set  his  heart  on  my  finding  a 
specimen.  The  whole  plant  was  no  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  and 
the  quest  seemed  as  hopeless  as  that  of  the  proverbial  needle 
in  a  haystack.  But  we  walked  out  together  until  we  reached  a 
field  in  which  a  luxuriant  crop  of  seed-grass  was  springing. 
'Now,'  said  he,  'find  a  bare  patch.'  With  some  difficulty  I 
discovered  a  patch  where  the  growth  was  less  rank,  and  began  to 
examine  the  soil  inch  by  inch  under  his  direction.  After  several 
mistakes  I  found  at  last  a  few  green  scales,  and  with  the  aid  of 
his  lens  he  was  able  to  identify  these  as  the  plant  we  were  in 
search  of." 

To  the  above  may  be  added  some  account  of  James  Martin- 
dale  Barnes  (1814-1890),  abridged  from  an  article  contributed  by 
Stabler  to  the  Kendal  Times  of  May  16,  1890.  Barnes  was  the 
eldest  son  of  a  Westmorland  farmer,  and  was  born  at  Kitcrag, 
Selside,  Feb.  10,  1814.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  farm  and 
went  to  Liverpool,  and  thence  to  London,  where  he  became  an 
officer  in  the  Customs.  In  1847  he  returned  to  Westmorland, 
and  settled  at  Levens,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent.  About 
1859  he  began  the  study  and  collection  of  British  ferns,  and  soon 
brought  himself  into  the  front  rank  of  British  pteridologists. 
Linton's  Ferns  of  the  Lake  Country  was  edited  by  him,  and  gives 
evidence  that  he  had  ransacked  almost  every  corner  of  the  county. 
He  numbered  amongst  his  friends  and  correspondents  Thomas 
Moore,  G.  B.  WoUaston,  E.  J.  Lowe,  P.  Neill  Eraser,  Colonel 
Jones,  the  Stansfields,  and  many  others. 

In  1867  Barnes  began  the  study  of  Britisli  mosses,  into  which 
he  tlii-ew  himself  with  all  the  energy  of  youth.  His  discovery  of 
LeucobryuvKjlaucumm  fruit  brought  him  into  communication  with 
the  late  John  Nowell  and  Dr.  Wood  of  Manchester,  the  latter  o 
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whom  rendered  him  valuable  assistance.  Henry  Boswell,  M.A., 
G.  E.  Hunt,  and  W.  Curnow  were  among  his  correspondents,  as 
were  also  W.  H.  Peai'son,  William  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Braithwaite, 
to  whose  SphagnacecB  BritanniccB  exsiccatcB  Barnes  was  the  largest 
contributor  of  specimens.  He  found  one  species  new  to  science, 
which  Prof.  Schimper  of  Strasbourg  named  Bryum  Barnesii  ;  and 
was  the  first  to  find  Sphagnum  Austinii  in  England.  His  collec- 
tion of  mosses  has  been  placed  in  the  Kendal  Museum. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Westmorland  has  had 
no  more  ardent  enthusiast  as  a  botanist  since  the  days  of  Thomas 
Lawson.  This  sketch  should  not  be  closed  without  noticing  the 
great  willingness,  kindness,  and  pleasure  he  always  had  in  initiating 
others  into  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  his  success  in  kindling  their 
enthusiasm.  He  died  May  9,  1890,  and  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard at  Heversham. 

An  article  on  his  collection  of  ferns  by  Mr.  Cliarles  T.  Druery 
appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  for  Sept.  11,  1897. 

C.   H.  W.\DDELL. 


SHORT    NOTES. 


Lepidium  heterophyllum  L. — In  our  notes  on  Bristol  Plants 
published  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  (p.  7),  we 
included  what  at  the  time  we  believed  to  be  the  var.  longisUjlum 
More  of  Lepidium  campestre,  as  described  in  Man.  Brit.  Bot.  ed.  9: 
the  habit  of  our  plant  pointing  that  way,  and  its  pouches  being 
covered  with  such  an  amount  of  scaly  material  as  seemed  to 
remove  it  from  L.  heterophyllum.  On  reading  the  note  referred 
to.  Dr.  Thellung  of  Zurich,  author  of  the  Monographie  der  Gattung 
Lepidium  (N.  Denkschr.  d.  Allg.  schw^eiz.  Gesellsch.  f.  Naturw., 
1900),  wrote  for  information,  stating  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
More's  variety,  and  much  doubted  tlie  existence  of  such  a  form  of 
campestre.  He  suspected  that  plants  so  named  might  actually 
belong  to  L.  heterophyllum.  A  specimen  of  our  West  Gloucester 
gathering  was  forwarded  and  Dr.  Tiiollung  reported  it  to  be  the 
latter  species,  coming  rather  under  the  var.  leiocarpum  Thell. 
(Monogr.  1906,  p.  99)  "  silicula  lavis  vel  minutissime  papillosa," 
than  under  var.  papillosuyn  (Dunn)  Thell.  I.e.  p.  100  "  silicula 
papillis  squamiformibus  concavis  distinctius  asperula}."  It  may 
be  remarked  that  in  the  dried  state  the  silicular  surface  would 
naturally  appear  much  smoother  than  when  fresh  ;  but  doubtless 
that  difference  had  been  allowed  for.  Dr.  Thellung's  remark  that 
he  could  neither  liear  of  an  authentic  specimen  of  More's  longi- 
stylum,  nor  learn  where  that  variety  was  published,  prompted 
some  enquiries  which  so  far  have  led  to  no  positive  result ;  none 
of  the  British  botanists  appealed  to  can  give  any  information  on 
the  point.  Dr.  Moss  tells  mo  there  is  no  specimen  or  memoran- 
dum to  bo  found  in  Babington's  British  collection  at  Cambridge ; 
nor  could  the  Messrs.   Groves  meet  with  either  at  the  British 
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Museum  ;  we  understand  that  the  latter  included  it  in  ed.  9  of 
the  Manual  on  the  faith  of  an  annotation  by  Babington.  The 
sul)ject  is  of  some  general  interest ;  and  if  any  botanist  can  throw 
light  upon  it,  Dr.  Thellung  in  particular  will  be  extremely  glad  to 
hear  from  him  at  Dufourstrasse  73,  Zurich. — Cedric  Bucknall 
and  James  W.  White. 

Carex  divulsa  X  vuLPiNA  (pp.  100,  140). — The  Nowland  plant 
was  observed  and  gathered  in  1881  and  1885  and  I  think  dis- 
appeared a  year  or  so  later.  My  object  in  this  note  is  to  state 
that  the  remarkably  different  spikes  were  certainly  gathered  from 
the  same  root,  the  smaller  and  simpler  spikes  with  shorter  stems 
outnumbering  considerably  the  larger  and  more  compound  spikes 
with  longer  stems.  This  difference  was  quite  noticeable  upon  the 
living  plant,  and  in  my  own  specimens  and  in  some,  at  least,  of 
those  I  have  distributed,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  examples  of 
each.  I  have  seen  a  somewhat  similar  variation  upon  a  root  of 
C.  vitlpina  x  remota  {axillaris  Good.),  and  think  it  is  not  very 
unusual  with  hybrids.  If  the  larger  spikes,  which  are  said  to 
represent  C.  vulpina  var.  neviorosa,  really  agree  with  that  plant 
(upon  wliich  I  am  unable  to  give  an  opinion,  having  seen  no 
specimen),  I  would  ask,  might  not  that  be  a  vigorous  example 
of  the  same  hybrid,  exhibiting  more  clearly  than  do  the  smaller 
spikes  the  vulpina  side  of  its  parentage  ?  Neither  the  late  Mr. 
William  Mathews,  who  saw  the  plant  growing,  nor  myself,  had  any 
doubt  of  its  hybrid  origin,  and  under  date  July  4,  1885,  Mr.  Arthur 
Bennett  wrote :  "  It  really  does  seem  to  be  a  hybrid.  I  am  very 
chary  of  accepting  such,  but  here  there  seems  no  help.  The  top 
of  tlie  spike  is  very  like  vulpina,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
you  in  calling  it  vulpina  x  divulsa." — Eichard  F.  Towndrow. 

Some  New  County  Eecords  of  Sphagna.  -  Mr.  J.  A.  Wheldon 
and  Mr.  W.  Ingham  have  kindly  supplied  me  with  names  and 
census  data  for  the  accompanying  list : — 

Elgin  (95),  on  Ben  More,  September,  1909 :  Sphagnum 
acutifolium  K.  &  W.  var.  versicolor  W.,  S.  subnitens  E.  k  W.  var. 
violascens  W.,  S.  teres,  Angstr.,  S.  compacium  DC.  var.  sub- 
squarrosnm  W.  and  var.  imbricatum  W. 

Easterness  (96),  September,  1909 :  Curr  Moss,  S.  subnitens 
E.  &  W.  var.  obscurum  W.,  *S'.  inundatuni  W. ;  by  Loch  Mor, 
S.  teres  Angstr.  var.  imbricatum  W. 

Berks  (22),  June,  1907,  Greenham  Common:  S.rubellumV^ils. 
var.  rubruvi  Grav.  f.  robusta  Warnst. 

Eadnor  (43),  Ehos  Gocli,  July,  1906  :  -S.  subnitens  E.  &  W.  var. 
versicolor  W.,  S.  rccurvum  (P.  B.)  W.  var.  mucronatum  (Euss.)  W. 

Westmorland  (69),  May,  1907,  Fairfield,  2500  ft. :  S.  compact um 
DC.  var.  imbricatum  W. ;  Eydal  Head,  S.  rubellum  Wils.  var. 
purpurascens  W. ;  Easedal,  S.  subnitens  E.  &  W.  var.  obscurum  W. — 
Eleonora  Armitage. 

Viola  Foudrasi  Jord.  in  Somerset.— In  1908  I  gathered 
this  violet  near  Clevedon,  N.  Somerset,  on  limestone ;  and  also  a 
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plant  with  small,  scentless,  white  flowers.  The  latter  has  been 
ascertained  by  Mrs.  Gregory  to  be  a  form  of  V.  Foudrasi  Jord.  not 
previously  reported.  It  has  been  grown  on  by  Mr.  Hunnybun, 
and  cultivation  has  not  altered  its  characteristics,  which  render  it 
very  different  in  appearance  from  V.  liirta  i.  lactiflora,  and  from 
the  sweet  white  violets.  As  it  has  this  spring  been  found  by  Miss 
Peck  in  Devon  on  sandstone,  it  is  possible  that  search  may  reveal 
it  elsewhere. — Mary  A.  G.  Livett. 

Salsola  Kali  L.  var.  tenuifolia  Moq.-Tand.  —  In  this 
Journal  for  1904  (p.  2G)  I  recorded  the  above  plant,  which,  in 
the  company  of  Mr.  T.  Hilton,  I  found  on  the  foreshore  near 
South  wick  growing  with  Caucalis  daucoides  and  Atriplex  rosea. 
On  comparing  the  Salsola  I  found  it  was  identical  with  the  var. 
tenuifolia  in  Wirtgen's  Flora  Bhenana,  fasc.  vi.  252,  and  it  agreed 
with  the  description  in  the  Prodromus,  xiii.  par.  2,  p.  188,  1849. 
Subsequently,  however,  Mr.  C.  E.  Salmon  (Journ.  Bot.  p.  277, 
1907)  identified  a  specimen  sent  him  by  Mr.  T.  Hilton,  which  he 
concluded  was  the  same  as  my  plant  as  S.  Kali  L.  var.  Tragus  L. 
Eecently  Mr.  T.  Hilton  has  shown  me  this  plant,  which  is  probably 
a  native  of  the  Sussex  coast,  and  I  find  it  quite  different  from  the 
one  I  gathered,  which  came  from  a  rubbish  heap,  and  was,  I 
think,  an  alien.  As  I  said,  it  is  a  tall,  slender  plant,  without 
prickles,  quite  unlike  S.  Tragus.  Mr.  Hilton  thinks  the  locality 
for  my  plant  should  be  Shoreham,  not  the  adjoining  Southwick. — 
G.  C.  Druce. 

Barbarea  stricta  Fries. — The  name  stricta  was  first  given 
to  this  plant  (teste  J.  G.  Baker  in  Fhytologist,  N.S.  i.  p.  327, 
1855-6),  by  Fries  {Summa  Vegetahilium,  i.  p.  146)  in  1819.  Nino 
years  later  in  the  editio  altera  of  the  Novitice  Florce  Siiecica  Fries 
proposed  to  change  the  name  to  parviflora  in  order  to  lessen  the 
risk  of  its  being  confounded  with  the  form  of  lyrata  (vulgaris) 
with  rigid,  adpressed  pods,  but  in  the  meantime  Andrejovski  had 
adopted  the  na^me  stricta;  Fries  has  been  wrongly  displaced  as  the 
original  name  of  the  species.  It  was  first  recorded  as  British  by 
W.  Borrer  "  between  Sheflield  and  Halifax,  and  between  Weedon 
and  Bhsworth  plentifully"  (see  Bab.  Manual,  p.  20,  1843).  This 
Northamptonshire  locality  should  be  deleted,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
pointed  out  [Journ.  Northamp.  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  94,  1880).  In  the 
Fhytologist,  N.S.  vi.  p.  46,  1864,  Borrer  says : — "  Perhaps  I  too 
hastily  set  down  tliis  plant  as  growing  in  Northamptonshire, 
having  only  seen  what  I  took  for  it  in  passing  on  tlic  railway  in 
1842,  and  not  having  been  able  to  see  it  on  several  subsequent 
occasions."  I  have  made  more  than  one  visit  to  the  place,  but 
have  only  been  able  to  see  B.  lyrata.  One  specimen  of  the  true 
plant  was  found  l)y  me  as  a  casual  at  Hackleton  in  the  same 
county  in  1878. — G.  Claridge  Deuce. 

LATHRiEA  Squamaria  L. — At  Harcficld,  Middlesex,  on  April 
23rd,  the  Rev.  J.  Roflfey  found  straw-coloured  plants  of  tbis 
species,  growing  with  the  normal  purplisli  plant — liere  parasitic 
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on  elm.  Though  a  white  form  is  met  with,  and  a  dead-white 
form  is  also  mentioned  in  German  floras,  as  f.  nivea,  I  cannot  tind 
any  record  of  such  a  straw-coloured  form  in  floras  as  occurs  at 
Harefield.  Mr.  Eofi"ey  also  noticed  the  plant  there  last  spring. 
There  is  no  other  character  in  which  the  plant  differs. — F.  N. 

WlLLL\MS. 


BE  VIEWS. 

Agricultural  Botany,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  John 
Percival,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Botany, 
University  College,  Eeading.  Fourth  edition.  8vo,  pp.  xiv, 
828,  with  265  figs,  in  text.  London :  Duckworth.  1910. 
Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  complaint  has  been  sometimes  made  that  so-called  hand- 
books on  Agricultural  Botany  are  mere  elementary  text-books  of 
botany  with  no  special  adaptations  to  the  wants  of  students  of 
agriculture.     Such  a  charge  cannot  be  brought  against  Professor 
Percival's  book,  and  the  success  with  which  it  has  met  is  proof 
that  it  has  supplied  a  real  want.     The  book  is  well  known  to 
students  and  teachers  of  agriculture,  and  as  the  original  edition 
of  1900  was  reviewed  in  this  Journal  for  that  year  (p.  359),  it  is  only 
necessary  to  point  out  how  the  present  edition  difl'ers.    There  is  a 
slight  increase  in  size,  828  pages  as  compared  with  798  ;    the 
number  of  illustrations  is  the  same.     It  may  be  remembered  that 
a  notable  feature  is  the  fact  that  the  drawings  are  all  original, 
and  with  the  exception  of   the  diagrammatic  figures  have  been 
made  by  the  author  from  living  or  natural  examples.     The  most 
important  additions  to  the  text  are,  in  the  first  place,  a  section  in 
the   chapter   dealing  with  Eeproduction  on  Mendelian  laws    of 
inheritance.     The  recognition  of  Mendel's  work  and  its  bearing 
on  the  laws  of  inheritance  has  come  about  since  the  date  of  the 
first   edition,   and  the  ten   pages  which  Professor  Percival  now 
devotes  to  the  subject  form   a   brief   introduction   to   a   subject 
which    is   of   the   first   importance   to    the   scientific    student  of 
agriculture.     A  short   addition   has  also  been   made  to  the  last 
chapter  in  the  book,  that  on  the  work  of  Bacteria.     During  the 
last  few  years  a  number  of  plant-diseases  have  been  attributed  to 
the  agency  of  bacteria,  but  in  only  a  few  cases  has  satisfactory 
proof  been  forthcoming  that  bacteria  alone  are  the  direct  cause  of 
the  disease.     The  trouble  is  often  primarily  due  to  other  causes, 
such  as  insect  attack,  attacks  of  parasitic  fungi,  action  of  frost,  &c. 
The  bacteria  enter  by  means  of  the  wounds  thus  formed,  and  carry 
on  their  various  processes  of  putrefaction  and  decay  in  the  dead 
organic  material  formed.     In  some  cases,  however,  the  disease  is 
set  up  directly  by  bacteria  which  enter  the  tissues  through  the 
normal  channels.     A  description  is  given  of  such  a  case  in  the 
"  Black  Eot "  of  cabbages  caused  by  a  bacterium,  Pseudomoyias 
campestris.  A    T?    E 
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Lincolnshire  Plants. 

The  Lincolnshire  Naturalists'  Union  has  issued  A  Check-List 
of  Lmcolnsliire  Plcuits,  by  the  Eev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe-Peacock, 
which  is  described  by  the  author  as  "  a  sign-post  on  the  way  to  a 
flora."  As  it  stands,  it  is  "an  analysis  of  some  500,000  observa- 
tions "  and  thus  evidently  contains  as  much  condensed  information 
as  would  serve  for  the  basis  of  a  longer  work.  For  some  reason— 
at  least  so  we  assume,  though  we  cannot  divine  what  it  may  be — 
the  List  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  wdiich  renders  it  in- 
convenient for  comparative  purposes,  allied  plants  being  thus 
dissociated.  It  is,  however,  a  masterpiece  of  compression,  the 
phanerogamic  flora  of  a  large  county  being  compressed  into  sixty- 
four  pages.  Each  species  takes  a  line,  in  which  are  indicated  the 
date  and  authority  for  first  observation,  and  the  distribution  in 
the  county.  The  nomenclature  is  that  of  the  tenth  edition  of  the 
London  Catalogue,  w^ell-known  synonyms  being  also  given ; 
occasionally  the  cross-reference  fails  —  e.g.  "  Limnantheimivi 
peltatum  =  Nymphoides  i^eltatum,'"  but  Nyviplioidcs  does  not 
appear.  No  distinction  is  made  between  natives  and  aliens,  but 
erroneous  records  are  placed  in  square  brackets.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  "  the  map  and  parish  list  with  division  numbers, 
issued  by  the  Union  in  1895,"  should  not  have  been  reprinted 
with  the  List,  to  which  it  is  an  almost  essential  accompaniment : 
the  map  we  are  told  "is  still  on  sale,  and  can  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  A.  Smith,  the  County  Museum,  Lincoln,"  but  no  indication 
is  given  of  price,  nor  is  that  indicated  for  the  List  itself,  which  is 
issued  by  Messrs.  Goulding,  printers,  20  Mercer  Row,  Louth. 
The  printing,  by  the  way,  leaves  something  to  be  desired  :  the 
word  synonymy  (like  the  thing  itself)  seems  to  present  special 
difficulty — on  p.  4  it  stands  as  "  synonomy  "  and  "  synonmy." 

We  hope  that  the  Flora,  wliich  lias  for  some  time  been  anxiously 
looked  for,  will  not  be  long  delayed  ;  meanwhile  will  not  Mr.  Wood- 
ruffe-Peacock send  us  for  publication  notes  on  certain  named  but 
undescribed  forms — e.g.  "  Veronica  agrestis  v.  bottesfordiensis  " 
and  "  V.  Beccahmuja  v.  argillaccasicca"— which,  we  think,  hero 
make  their  first  appearance  ?  On  the  former,  indeed,  we  have  a 
note  wliich  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand,  but  which  suggests 
that  its  claim  to  varietal  rank  is  but  slight  ;  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  learn  more  about  it  and  about  its  portentously 
named  congener  of  which  the  List  tells  us  nothing.  The  note  on 
the  former  runs :  "  The  form  of  Veronica  agrestis  L.,  which  for 
the  sake  of  distinction  I  have  recorded  as  '  v.  bottesfordiensis 
mihi,'  and  have  known  in  garden  soils  since  1874,  which  the 
Revd.  W.  W.  Mason,  of  Bootlo,  knows  in  this  county  almost  as 
well  as  I  do,  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  state  in  the 
evolution  of  the  'flare  albo  form  of  the  type,'  with  what  Mr.  F.  A. 
Lees  rightly  styles  '  a  different  facies.'  At  least  I  have  at  last 
come  across  forms  in  tilth  this  season  (1910),  which  show  every 
fluctuation  from  the  tj'pe  to  my  characteristic  variety  on  to  the 
pure  y/o;-a  [sic]  albo  of  both." 
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BOOK-NOTES,    NEWS,    cfr. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  April  7th  Mr. 
Augustine  Henry  gave  an  exposition  of  liis  paper  entitled  "  Ehii- 
seedUngs  showing  MendeHan  results,"  illustrating  his  remarks 
with  lantern-slides.  He  pointed  out  that  there  ai'e  but  two 
species  of  elm  in  Britain,  Ulmus  montana  With,  and  U.  glabra 
Mill.  ;  both  are  known  in  the  East  of  England  as  "  Wych-elm." 
There  are  in  addition  many  so-called  varieties,  the  most  remark- 
able being  the  "  English  Elm  "  of  British  botanists  and  foresters, 
confined  to  the  South  of  England,  and  styled  U.  campestris  ;  this 
tree  is  unknown  on  the  Continent.  The  "  Huntingdon  Elm  "  he 
regarded  as  a  hybrid,  the  first  cross  between  the  two  species  cited. 
The  previous  year  had  been  noteworthy  for  the  profuse  fruiting  of 
every  kind  of  elm  in  England,  due  to  the  fine  autumn  of  1908  and 
the  abnormal  amount  of  sunshine  during  the  spring  of  1909. 
The  author  had  procured  abundance  of  seeds  of  numerous  varie- 
ties and  forms,  and  from  many  localities.  These  had  been  sown, 
and  their  progeny  analysed.  It  was  shown  that  the  plants  thus 
arising  conformed  very  closely  to  the  Mendelian  formula  of 
9:3:3:1.  The  author  gave,  in  confirmation  of  his  views,  the 
experience  he  had  with  regard  to  the  Black  Italian  poplar, 
Fopulns  nigra  x  deltoidea,  the  Cricket-bat  willow,  Salix  alba 
X  fragilis,  and  the  Luccombe  oak,  Quercus  Cerris  x  Suber ; 
namely,  that  the  offspring  of  a  first  cross  invariably  produced 
a  crop  of  the  most  diverse  character,  and  this  induced  the  author 
to  formulate  his  view,  that  when  botanists  were  unable  to  agree 
about  the  forms  of  a  given  plant,  it  was  due  to  a  mixture  of  at 
least  two  species,  but  where  there  was  practical  unanimity,  as 
with  varieties  of  beech  and  ash,  there  was  only  one  species 
concerned,  and  the  varieties  were  due  to  individual  peculiarities. 
He  finally  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  planting  trees  of  a 
first  cross,  on  account  of  their  abnormal  luxuriance  and  rapid 
growth,  and  their  producing  timber  far  more  quickly  than  either 
parent. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  April  21st,  1910, 
a  paper  by  Miss  M.  G.  Sykes  was  read  entitled  "  The  Anatomy  of 
Welwitschia  mirahilis,  in  the  Seedling  and  Adult  Stages,"  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract : — The  development  of  the  ridges 
bearing  inflorescences  has  been  studied.  The  outer  ridges 
originate  as  two  small  projections  between  the  margins  of  the 
cotyledon  bases ;  the  accelerated  growth  producing  the  two 
projections  then  spreads  laterally,  and  forms  two  elongated  ridges. 
Similar  meristematic  growth,  at  the  base  of  the  cotyledonary  buds, 
produces  the  inner  ridges.  In  the  developing  ridge  a  concentric 
ring  of  bundles  is  differentiated ;  these  and  the  bundles  supplying 
the  inflorescences  are  composed  entirely  of  secondary  elements, 
and  are  later  prolonged  downwards  to  join  the  four  concentric 
groups  of  vascular  tissue  in  the  hypocotyl.  These  four  con- 
centric groups  form  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
transition,  they  suggest  comparison  with  the  Mcdullosece.     The 
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main  features  of  the  transition  are  most  like  Araucaria,  the 
resemblance  is  probably  dependent  on  habit.  There  are  also 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  Gycads ;  centripetal  xylem  is 
developed  in  connection  with  the  cotyledonary  bundles.  Several 
abnormalities  are  described.  On  the  whole,  the  investigation  has 
served  further  to  confirm  the  impression  of  the  aberrant  nature  of 
the  plant ;  it  may  indeed  be  described  as  an  "  adult  seedling." 

Dr.  F.  Arnold  Lees  has  written,  and  the  Bradford  Public 
Libraries  Committee  has  published  as  a  threepenny  pamphlet, 
an  interesting  but  somewhat  discursive  account  of  his  herbarium 
(containing  25,000  specimens)  which,  with  his  library,  was  acquired 
in  1905  for  the  Cartwright  Hall  Museum  of  that  town.  Additions 
are  still  made  to  the  collection,  "  to  the  End  that  when  the  whole 
has  been  arranged,  mounted  and  (as  far  as  possible)  fully  labelled, 
it  shall  be  and  continue  to  be  an  Evergreen  although  a  'Dried- 
Garden  '  for  the  mind :  an  exemplary  because  a  Truth-witnessing 
history  of  its  fair  subject — in  fine,  a  befitting  Monument  to  Flora 
(or  Ceres) '  when  in  sorrow  and  cultivation  was  neglected,'  crowned 
with  that  Lauriis  nohilis  which  grows  in  such  wise  as  ever  seems 
to  make  it  the  wreath  of  sweetest  symbolism  and  honour."  This 
sentence,  reproduced  verbatim  et  literatim,  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  literary  style  of  the  pamphlet. 

Botany  "as  she  is  Taught." — The  extraordinary  drivel  which 
fills  the  "  childi'en's  corners"  of  our  newspapers  is  never  more 
extraordinary  than  when  it  touches  on  natural  history.  In  this 
direction  the  Daily  Netvs  has  long  held  pre-eminence :  liere  is  an 
example  from  the  issue  of  May  7  : — 

"  My  favourite  flower  is  the .      Well,   I  won't  tell  you. 

You  tell  me,  and  I  will  give  a  book  to  the  boy  and  another  book  to 
tiie  girl  who  tells  me  best.  You  may  tell  me  in  a  long  essay  of  not 
more  than  a  hundred  words,  you  may  tell  me  in  rhyme  like  this  : — 

The  best  flower  of  all 

In  the  meadow  that  grows, 
Large,  middling,  or  small, 

I  am  sure  is  the  buttercup ; 

or  in  any  other  way  you  think  best. 

"  Perliaps  your  best  way  would  be  to  give  one  or  two  reasons 
why  you  like  your  favourite  flower.  If  you  are  able,  you  can  tell 
me  what  family  your  flower  belongs  to,  and  therefoi'o  what  its 
near  relatives  are.  For  example,  if  you  chose  the  milkwort,  you 
might  say  it  belongs  to  the  pink  family,  and  has  for  its  cousins 
the  red  and  white  campion,  the  cloves,  and  the  carnations.  But 
it  really  doesn't  matter  whetlier  you  tell  me  that  or  no." 

It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  to  admire  more  the  literary 
skill  which  rhymes  "grows"  with  "buttercup"  (apparently  any 
other  name  will  do  as  well)  or  the  botanical  knowledge  which 
places  the  milkwort  in  "the  pink  family."  But  evidently  "it 
really  doesn't  matter  whether  "  one  is  accurate  or  the  reverse. 
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A     NEW     MUSA     FROM     UGANDA. 
By  a.  B.  Eendle,  D.Sc,  F.R.S..  Sc  S.  Geeves,  B.Sc. 

(Plate  506.) 

This  interesting  new  banana  was  found  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Bagshawe, 
after  whom  it  has  been  named,  at  Foweira  and  otlier  places  in 
Unyoro,  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  The  plant  is  16  to  18  ft. 
liigh,  and  Dr.  Bagshawe  describes  the  stem  as  sw^ollen  below,  and 
6i-  ft.  in  circumference  six  inches  above  the  ground.  The  leaves, 
which  are  oblong  with  a  narrow  red  edging  and  red  midrib,  are 
Hi  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  5  in.  in  greatest  width ;  they  are  borne  on  a 
short  very  deeply  grooved  stalk.  The  drooping  inflorescence  is 
2^  ft.  long,  with  dull  red  bracts ;  the  lower  withered  bracts  exceed 
45  cm.  in  length,  those  subtending  the  flowers  are  26  to  27  cm. 
long.  The  flowers  are  about  5-5  cm.  long,  with  a  white  perianth, 
the  longer  limb  3-7  cm.  long  and  -8  cm.  broad  enveloping  the  base 
of  the  shorter,  1-5  cm.  long  and  1-1  cm.  wide ;  filaments  2-5  cm. 
long,  anthers  2  cm.  long ;  style  about  2  cm.,  ovary  1-2  to  14  cm. 
long.  The  fruit  is  described  by  Dr.  Bagshawe  as  "  light  orange, 
with  a  little  darker  pulp,  4i  to  5  in.  long,  6  in.  in  circumference 
near  the  distal  end,  tapering  to  the  proximal  end,  triangular;  con- 
tains thirty  black  shining  seeds "  ;  the  drawing  has  been  made 
from  a  dried  specimen.  The  seeds  are  3-  to  5-sided  by  compres- 
sion, 1-2  cm.  long  by  1-3  cm.  broad,  hollowed  at  the  hilum, 
broadening  upwards  and  rounded  above. 

Musa  Bagshawei  sp.  nov.  Planta  15-18-pedalis,  foliis  ob- 
longis,  margine  et  costa  media  rubro-tinctis,  petiole  brevi ;  inflore- 
scentia  pendente  2J-pedale  ;  bracteis  late  oblongis,  abrupte  acumi- 
natis,  venis  numerosis  lineatis,  florentibus  26-27  cm.  long.,  15  cm. 
lat. ;  floribus  albis,  17-19  in  quaque  bractea,  biseriatis  ;  perigonio 
bilabiate,  parte  exteriore  lineari-oblonga,  apice  trilobate,  parte  in- 
teriore  late  ellipsoidea  plus  quam  duplo  breviore  sed  latiore,  apice 
aristata ;  staminibus  5  aequalibus,  antheris  linearibus  perigonium 
et  stylum  excedentibus  ;  fructu  anguste  ovoideo,  seminibus  circa 
30,  atris,  nitentibus. 

Hab.  Foweira,  Unyoro,  at  3500  ft.  alt. ;  in  flower  and  fruit, 
April  25,  1907.     No.  1582. 

The  species  is  most  nearly  allied  to  M.  Laurentii  De  Wild. 
(Mission  E.  Laurent,  p.  371,  t.  cxxx.)  from  Stanleyville,  Congo, 
but  differs  in  its  broader  acuminate  bracts,  and  in  the  number  of 
the  stamens,  M.  Laurentii  having  (according  to  the  figure)  a 
smaller  sixth  stamen  ;  judging  from  the  figure  of  M.  Laurentii, 
the  fruit  of  that  species  contains  fewer  seeds  than  is  the  case  in 
M.  Bagshaivei.  

Explanation  of  Plate  506. 

Fig.  1.  Bract  with  one  series  of  flowers,  two-thirds  nat.  size.  2.  Portion  of 
same  showing  veining,  nat.  size.  3.  Flower,  nat.  size.  4.  Fruit,  half  nat.  size. 
5-7.  Seeds  viewed  from  the  side,  from  above,  and  from  below  respectively, 
nat.  size. 
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LATHYBUS     TUBEROSUS    IN     BEITAIN. 
By  Miller  Christy,  F.L.S. 

This  plant  is  of  special  interest  to  Essex  botanists  like  myself. 
Not  only  was  it  first  recorded  in  Britain  from  this  county,  but, 
even  now,  two  of  its  very  few  recorded  British  localities  are  in 
Essex.  A  new  locality  for  the  plant  has,  moreover,  been  recorded 
recently  in  the  adjacent  county  of  Suffolk.  I  have  been  led, 
therefore,  to  devote  some  time  to  an  examination  of  its  status 
as  a  British  plant,  as  to  which  nothing  has  been  done  recently, 
so  far  as  I  know.     The  following  are  the  results : — 

The  first  record  of  the  plant  in  Britain  w^as  published  in  the 
year  1860,  by  Thomas  Corder,  F.L.S.  (died  1874),  of  Kempston, 
in  Bedfordshire.  According  to  Gibson,-''  the  plant  had  been  first 
observed  growing  at  Fyfield,  near  Ongar,  in  Essex,  in  the  previous 
year  (1859),  not  by  Thomas  Corder,  but  by  his  brother,  Octavius 
Corder,  a  skilled  chemist  and  botanist,  who  then  lived  at  Fyfield 
Hall,  and  died,  aged  81,  on  5th  January  1910,  at  Brundall,  near 
Norwich.  The  discovery  was,  however,  recorded  by  Thomas  Corder, 
who,  writing  on  20th  August,  says  f  that  the  plant  was  "  found 
abundantly  in  almost  every  cornfield  and  hedgerow  in  the  parish, 
and  also  in  the  adjoining  one  of  Willingale  Spain,  and  probably 
in  High  Ongar.  In  some  places  [he  continues] ,  it  is  so  abundant 
as  to  damage  the  corn  ;  and  it  has  grow^n  in  the  same  fields  for 
the  last  sixty  years  at  least,  according  to  the  testimony  of  old 
men  living  at  Fyfield,  so  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  its  being  a  truly 
wild  plant.     I  suggest  that  it  may  be  called  the  '  Fyfield  Pea.'  " 

Shortly   after   this,    the   late   Mr.  Joshua  Clarke,   F.L.S.,   of  i 

Saffron  Waldeii,  recorded  further  facts  in  regard  to  the  plant  at 
Fyfield,  which  place  he  had  visited  in  August  1860  : — 
"  The  plant   grows    abundantly    [he    says  \]    in    the   hedgerows,  I 

and  in  large  quantities  on  the  borders  of  cultivated  fields,  and 
among  corn.  It  appears  extended  more  or  less  over  the  parish 
and  in  the  adjoining  one  of  Willingale  Spain — an  extent  of  about 
three  miles.  There  is  no  appearance  whatever  of  its  being  an 
introduced  plant.  The  farmers  speak  of  it  as  growing  on  their 
lands  for  fifty  years,  and  one  stated  he  had  known  it  for  sixty 
years.  They  call  it  '  Tine  Tare.'  Wliat  appears  to  me  so  remark- 
able is  tliat  so  beautiful  a  plant  should  not  have  been  observed 
before.    ...    It  is  very  conspicuous  as  you  pass  along  the  road." 

The  plant  still  grows  at  Fyfield,  where  I  have  seen  it  many 
times,  though  never  in  quite  the  abundance  described  above. 

It  appears,  however,  that,  long  before  Corder  observed  and 
formally  recorded  the  plant  at  Fyfield,  it  liad  been  known,  on 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory  evidence,  to  grow  at  various  other 
localities  in  England  (including,  even,  one  other  in  Essex).     But 

•  Flora  of  Essex,  p.  88  (1862). 
+  Zoologist,  p.  7165  (1860) ;  see  also  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  25  August  1860, 

p.  774. 

♦  Journal  of  JAnneim  Society,  v.  pp.  187-188  (1861). 
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this  fact  was  practically  unknown  to  British  botanists ;  for  those 
otlier  localities  were  either  recorded  in  a  most  unsatisfactoiy 
manner  or  were  totally  unrecorded.  It  will  be  well  to  state  the 
facts  as  far  as  they  can  now  be  ascertained. 

On  the  31st  August  1860,  ten  days  after  Corder  had  published 
his  record  already  quoted,  the  late  Mr.  H.  W.  King  (1816-1893), 
of  Leigh,  Essex,  long  well  known  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Essex  Archaeological  Society,  wrote  as  follows "' :  — 
"From  the  description  recently  given  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
and  inserted  in  your  last  Gazette,]-  of  a  supposed  new  British 
plant  growing  at  Fylield,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  same  plant  which 
grows  in  great  profusion  in  a  certain  marsh  in  Canvey  Island, 
there  known  as  '  Gay  Mead.'  It  closely  resembles  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  'Everlasting  Pea,'  but  is  much  smaller. 

"  Canvey  Island  having  been  embanked  and  drained  by  a 
colony  of  Dutchmen  who  established  themselves  there  in  1622,]: 
I  concluded,  when  I  first  saw  the  plant,  that  it  had  been  most 
probably  introduced  by  them,  especially  as  I  found  evidence  of  its 
existence  on  the  spot  for  the  space  of  nearly  a  century.  On 
showing  a  specimen  to  an  eminent  floriculturist,  he  at  once  named 
it  Lathijrus  tuberosus,  and  told  me  it  was  brought  from  Holland 
about  the  year  1506,  §  thus  confirming  my  conjecture. 

"  As  it  is  confined  to  a  single  marsh,  which  is  completely  over- 
run with  it,  it  was  no  doubt  originally  sown  there  for  some  specific 
use — perhaps  (as  the  roots  are  said  to  be  edible  ||)  for  food;  and 
[it]  may  have  been  introduced  into  Fyfield  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  very  likely  about  the  same  period. ^  The  roots  descend  to  so 
great  a  depth  that  I  was  informed  that  its  extirpation  is  impossible. 

"  I  never  saw  it  growing  elsewhere  ;  but,  if  the  Fyfield  plant 
be  the  same,  it  is  easily  recognized." 

It  is  clear  that  Gibson  knew  nothing  of  this  record  when  he 
wrote  (1862),  for  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
plant  on  Canvey  Island.  Indeed,  Mr.  King's  record  has  been 
generally  overlooked,  and  has  remained  practically  unknown  to 
English  botanists,  even  to  the  present  day,  in  consequence  of  its 
not  having  appeared  in  a  recognized  botanical  journal.  Never- 
theless, there  are  in  the  British  Museum  specimens  of  the  plant, 
gathered  on  Gay  Marsh,  by  Dr.  B.  Daydon  Jackson,  as  long  ago 
as  20th  July  1870.-- 

Others  have  since  seen  the  plant  on  Canvey  Island.     Thus,  in 

*  Essex  and  JVest  Suffolk  Gazette,  14  Sept.  1860,  p.  8.  His  remarks  (which 
were  signed  "H.  W.  K,"  merely)  were  reprinted  in  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
25  Sept.,  p.  391. 

t  31  Aug.  1860,  p.  6. 

t  Apparently  they  came  at  least  one  year  earlier,  for  the  date  1621  appears 
on  one  of  the  two  "  Dutch  houses  "  which  still  remain  on  the  island. 

§  On  whose  authority  this  statement  was  made,  I  know  not. 

II  See  English  Botany,  iii.  p.  106  (1864). 

•I  It  is  said  that  the  tubers  are  sometimes  cultivated  in  this  country  and  are 
known  as  "Dutch  mice"  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  25  Aug.  1860,  p.  774). 

**  Whether  the  marsh  is  so  called  because,  in  summer,  it  is  (or  was)  "  gay  " 
with  the  very  beautiful  flowers  of  this  pea,  I  cannot  say. 
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1881,  the  Eev.  M.  C.  H.  Bird,  of  Brunstead  Eectory,  near 
Norwich  (who  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  King's  record  quoted  ahove), 
re-discovered  the  plant  on  Gay  Marsh,  of  which  he  is,  I  beheve, 
the  owner.  In  the  course  of  last  year,  Mr.  Bird  (believing  the 
locality  to  be  new  and  unrecorded),  sent  me  specimens,  gathered 
from  cornfields  bordering  Gay  Marsh,  which  is  itself  now  laid 
down  to  grass.  These  specimens  I  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Essex  Field  Club  on  30th  October. 

In  1889,  some  thirty  years  after  King  wrote,  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.  (1802-1895),  of  Saffron  Walden  (a  brother 
of  Mr.  Joshua  Clarke  above  mentioned),  published  additional 
information  as  to  the  plant  on  Canvey  Island,  derived  personally, 
no  doubt,  from  King,  with  whom  he  was  intimate.  Mr.  Clarke 
says'''  that,  according  to  a  tradition  in  the  King  family  (which  had 
long  owned  land  on  the  island),  the  plant  had  been  know^n  to  grow 
on  the  marsh  named,  not  for  one  hundi-ed  years  onl}',  but  for  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Alluding  to  its  tubers,  be  says 
that  "  the  pigs,  after  harvest,  will  root  the  ground  in  search  of 
them." 

To  the  foregoing  statements,  Mr.  Clarke  adds  that  Lathyrus 
tuberosus  had  also  been  "  found  at  Bowers  Giti'ord,"  a  parish  on 
the  mainland,  adjoining  Canvey  Island,  from  which  it  is  separated 
only  by  a  narrow  creek.  I  have  seen  no  specimens  of  the  plant 
from  this  place,  and  have  no  futher  evidence  of  its  occurrence 
there.  If  Mr.  Clarke's  statement  is  correct,  the  plant  has,  no 
doubt,  extended  or  been  carried  to  Bowers  Gifford  from  Canvey 
Island. 

Another  locality  at  which  the  plant  liad  been  found  growing  in 
Britain  before  18G0  (when  Corder  recorded  it  from  Fyfield  and 
King  from  Canvey  Island)  was  in  Devonshire.  Mv.  T.  E.  Archer 
Briggs  saysf  that,  about  the  year  1856,  he  noticed  tlie  plant 
growing  "  on  the  first  embankment  from  Plymouth,  by  the  side  of 
the  Laira  Estuary."  He  was  then  in  ignorance  as  to  what  it 
was ;  but,  later,  having  identified  the  species,  he  searched  for  it 
tliere  in  vain.  He  saw  no  more  of  it  until  June  1871,  when  he 
found  "  about  five  small  patches,  all  near  together,"  growing  in 
the  old  spot.:[  Tlio  locality  was,  he  says,  "much  frequented"; 
and  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  "  its  showy  flowers  could 
scarcely  fail  to  liave  been  observed  had  they  been  regularly  pro- 
duced in  the  intermediate  seasons  " — a  conclusion  with  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  agree.  Mr.  Briggs's  record  attracted  little  attention, 
probably  because  the  circumstances  left  no  reasonal^lo  doubt  tliat, 
in  the  locality  in  question,  the  plant  had  been  introduced  by 
shipping  from  the  Continent. 

Exactly  the  same  may  bo  said  of  another  English  locality,  at 
which  the  plant  had  been  observed,  for  the  first  time,  only  a  few 
weeks  before  Corder  observed  it  at  Fyfield.     Mr.  Alexander  Irvine 

*  Essex  Naturalist,  iii.  p.  274  (1889). 
t  Flora  of  Plymouth,  p.  99  (1890). 

}  Specimens  gathered  by  Mr.  Briggs,  at  the  spot  indicated,  on  19th  June 
1871,  are  in  the  Britisli  Museum. 
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says"  that  in  Mayor  early  June  18G0,  ho  liacl  found  "a  single  plant 
of  Latlujnis  tuberosus  at  Wandswortli  steam-lioat  pier."  This  lie 
removed  to  his  garden,  where  it  nourished  ;  and,  when  the  species 
was  recorded  from  Fyfield,  he  examined  and  identified  the  plant, 
which  he  had  failed  to  recognize  until  then. 

Tliere  is,  indeed,  some  evidence  that  the  plant  had  hcen  found 
growing,  both  in  Lincolnshire  and  in  Suffolk,  long  before  the  date 
of  any  of  the  records  cited  above.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago,  the 
late  Rev.  W.  W.  Newbould  pointed  out  t  that,  in  the  heri)arium 
of  the  Rev.  Adam  Buddie  (died  1715),  now  in  the  British 
Museum  there  is  a  specimen  I  (which  is  correctly  identified)  to 
which  Buddie  evidently  refers  in  his  "  Methodus  Nova  Stirpium 
Britannicarum,"  wherein  he  says  §:— "I  had  it  from  y«  ReV'  Mr. 
John  Sedgwick,  who  gathered  it  not  far  from  Lincoln,  in  y'^  north 
field  of  Blankney,  near  y°  road  to  Lincoln."  He  identifies  it  as 
the  "  Lathynis  arvensis  repens  tuhcrosus,  the  Pease  Eartli-nut,"  of 
Gerard,  Parkinson,  and  others.  1|  Again,  Mr.  Britten  has  quite 
recently  pointed  out"  that  there  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  a 
specimen  (also,  apparently,  quite, correctly  identified),  formerly  in 
the  herbarium  of  Samuel  Dale  (1659-1739),  of  Braintree,  and 
labelled  "  A.  R°  D"^  Buddie  multo  abhinc  annis  accepi,  qui  in  agro 
Suffolkia3  invenit"  (I  received  this,  many  years  ago,  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Buddie,  who  found  it  in  the  county  of  Suffolk).  Buddie's 
"  Methodus,"  which  was  never  published,  is  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum  at  Bloom sbury. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  view  with  some  suspicion  hoVa 
these  early  records.  Everyone  will  recognize  that,  in  the  case  of 
very  old  collections,  there  is  always  considerable  risk  that  the 
specimens  or  their  labels  may  have  become  mixed.  In  this  case, 
too,  it  will  be  noticed  that  both  the  records  are  associated  (though 
in  different  ways)  with  the  name  of  one  man  (namely,  Buddie), 
which,  of  course,  increases  the  possibility  of  error.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  Buddie  was  a  cai-eful  and  accurate  botanist ;  but  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  evidence  connecting  him  with 
the  old  specimens  in  question  is  neither  clear  nor  conclusive.  In 
the  case  of  the  Suffolk  specimen,  we  have  no  statement  at  all  from 
Buddie  in  regard  to  it.     All  we  have  is  a  statement  by  Dale  (in 


•  Phytologist,  iv.  p.  318  (1860). 

t  See  English  Botany,  iii.  p.  105  (1864),  and  Gibson,  Flora  of  Essex,  p.  88 
(18G4). 

I  Buddie  Herbarium,  vol.  vi.  (Herb.  Sloane,  ll'J),  fo.  23. 

§  Sloane  MS.  2978  [not  2972.  as  given  by  Gibson] ,  fo.  107b. 

II  This  species  (whatever  it  may  have  been)  was  recorded  in  Britain  and 
figured  by  Gerard  in  1594  {Hcrhall,  p.  1057).  It  grew,  he  says,  "in  cornc 
ficldes,  both  with  the  come  itself,  and  al^o  about  the  borders  of  fields,  among 
briers  and  brambles."  Some  botanists,  judging  from  Gerard's  figure  and  his 
description  of  the  habitat  of  the  plant,  have  concluded  that  the  pea  in  question 
was  E.  ttiberosti.'^ ;  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  really 
L.  macrorrhizux,  which  also  produces  tubers  on  its  roots.  Bay,  however 
(identifying  it,  apparently,  with  L.  tuberosum),  says  of  it  {Hist,  riontarum,  i. 
p.  895,  1G86) :  "  In  Anglia,  quod  sciam,  spontanea  non  occurrit." 

H  Journal  of  Botany,  1909,  p.  353. 
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whose  herbarium  it  was)  to  the  effect  that  he  had  it  from  Buddie, 
who  had  found  it,  many  years  before,  in  Suffolk.  Nevertheless,  this 
Suffolk  record  seems,  of  the  two,  the  less  open  to  suspicion  ;  for, 
as  stated  already,  a  Suffolk  locality  for  the  plant  has  recently  been 
recorded.  Turning  to  the  Lincolnshire  specimen,  we  find  that, 
although  we  have  a  statement  by  Buddie  himself  in  regard  to  it, 
he  does  not  claim  to  have  collected  it  himself,  but  says  that  it  had 
been  collected  by  a  certain  Eev.  John  Sedgwick,  from  whom  he 
(Buddie)  had  received  it.  The  reverend  gentleman  named  (of 
whom  I  know  nothing)  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  careful  and 
reliable  botanist.  In  any  case,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  other  record 
of  the  plant  from  Lincolnshire ;  and,  in  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  not 
easy  to  accept  the  record  in  question  without  reserve.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  curious  coincidence,  however  (as  the  Eev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe- 
Peacock  has  been  good  enough  to  point  out  to  me),  that  Lincoln- 
shire, like  Canvey  Island,  was  embanked  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy 
by  Dutchmen,  who  may  have  brought  the  plant  to  both  places. 
However  this  may  have  been,  in  Buddie's  time  "  the  north  field  of 
Blankney  "  was  (as  Mr.  Woodru^'e-Peacock  informs  me)  an  unen- 
closed area  of  between  one  thousand  and  two  thousand  acres.  It 
was  enclosed  and  placed  under  cultivation  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Woodruffe-Peacock  has  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  if  the  plant  has  been  seen  on  the  ground  in  question 
within  recent  years,  but  has  failed  to  hear  of  it.  This  goes  to 
throw  further  doubt  upon  the  record  ;  for,  as  mentioned  hereafter, 
the  plant  is  nearly  ineradicable;  and,  if  it  ever  grew  there,  it 
would  probably  grow  there  still.  In  any  case,  it  not  easy  to 
believe  that  Buddie,  alone  among  the  early  botanists,  had  a  plant 
so  rare  in  Britain  from  two  different  English  counties. 

Summing  up  thus  far  (that  is,  to  the  year  1860),  we  find  that 
(ignoring  two  old  and  doubtful  I'ecords  and  two  cases  in  which 
the  plant  was  clearly  an  introduction)  L.  tuberosus  was  known  to 
grow  in  only  Uoo  localities  in  Britain,  both  of  them  (Fyfiield  and 
Canvey  Island)  being  in  the  county  of  Essex. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  to  hold  good  for  nearly  thirty 
years — that  is,  till  1888,  when  the  plant  was  recorded  from  Sussex 
by  the  Eev.  F.  H.  Arnold,  who  says"  that  it  was  found  by  Mr. 
E.  D.  Postans  "on  the  shingle  beach  at  Eastbourne,  in  full  flower, 
in  the  first  week  of  August."  A  figure  whicli  accompanies  the 
record  seems  to  show  that  the  species  is  correctly  identified.  The 
locality  is  more  precisely  indicated  by  some  specimens  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  wliich  are  labelled  as  having  been  gathered  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  S.  Eoper,  on  the  3rd  July  1889,  on  the  "  shingle  Beach, 
near  tramway,  about  ^  mile  from  high  road,  beyond  Norway 
cottages."  f  Whether  or  not  the  plant  still  grows  there  I  cannot 
say. 

•  Science  Gossip,  xxiv.  pp.  22-4-226  (1888) ;  see  also  V.  C.  II.  Sussex,  i. 
p.  41  (l')05). 

I  Tliese  plants  differ  somewhat  from  the  usual  type,  being  slightly  stunted 
and  less  free  in  habit,  with  narrower  (almost  lanceolate)  leaves ;  but  their 
identification  appears  to  be  correct. 
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In  recent  years,  L.  tuberosus  has  been  found  growing  in  at 
least  three  spots  round  the  British  coasts,  all  of  them  in  or  closely 
adjacent  to  ports  or  navigable  rivers.  In  these  cases,  as  in  those 
at  Plymouth  and  Wandsworth  already  noticed,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  either  the  plant  itself  or  its  seeds  or  tubers 
had  been  brought  by  shipping  from  abroad,  very  likely  among 
ballast.  Thus,  in  July  1900,  Mr.  Edward  Potts  found  specimens 
growing,  wuth  other  alien  plants,  "  by  the  railway  near  Bradbury 
Station,  near  Darlington,"  at  a  spot  w^here  the  railway  officials 
said  they  had  seen  it  growing  "for  at  least  ten  years."'''  There 
are  specimens  collected  by  him  in  the  British  Museum.  Other 
specimens,  collected  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Eiddelsdell,  in  Cardiff 
Docks,  on  the  10th  August  1907,  are  also  in  the  British  Museum. 
Mr.  Eiddelsdell  has  been  good  enough  to  inform  me  that  he  found 
it  in  one  spot  only  and  in  small  quantity.  At  King's  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk,  too,  the  jDlant  has  been  found  growing  in  very  similar 
circumstances,  "a  well-known  botanist"  having  informed  Mr. 
Rasor  t  that,  some  years  ago,  he  saw  specimens  among  various 
introduced  plants  growing  around  the  docks  there. 

The  most  recent  record  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  British 
locaHty  for  L.  tuberosus  is  different  in  nature  from  those  imme- 
diately foregoing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  inland.  Mr.  John  Rasor  saysj 
that,  in  the  summers  of  1907  and  1908,  he  found  the  plant  grow- 
ing abundantly  among  gorse  and  bramble  in  the  vicinity  of  Wool- 
pit,  in  Suffolk.  In  recording  his  discovery,  Mr.  Rasor  expressed 
his  belief  that  his  was  the  first  record  of  the  species  as  growing 
in  Suffolk ;  but  the  existence,  in  Dale's  herbarium,  of  a  reputed 
Suffolk  specimen  has   been  noticed  already. 

The  foregoing  records  as  to  the  occurrence  of  L.  tuberosus  in 
Britain  raise  the  question  : — Is  this  plant  to  be  regarded  as  a 
native  or  as  an  introduced  species  ? 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  Corder,  in  recording  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plant  at  Fyfield,  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  wa,s 
"  truly  wild  "  there.  If  by  this  he  meant  that  he  considered  it 
indigenous,  he  must  have  formed  his  opinion  rashly  ;  for  one  can 
hardly  regard  as  truly  native  any  plant  which  is  known  to  occur 
in  only  one  single  locality  in  all  Britain  (as  was  then  the  case 
with  the  species  in  question),  yet  w^as  so  striking  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  overlooked  elsewhere. 

Hooker  &  Arnott,  writing  j  immediately  after  the  discovery  of 
the  plant  at  Fyfield,  threw  doubt  on  its  being  a  true  native,  as 
also  did  Gibson,  j  a  writer  (?  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Newbould)  in  the 
Phytologist*  and  other  botanical  writers  of  the  period. 

Later  writers  seem  to  regard  in  a  more  favourable  light  its 
claims  to  be  considered  a  native.  Thus,  the  Messrs.  Groves  mark 
it'=='=  as  "possibly  introduced,  but  now  naturaHzed";  while  Mr. 


•  Journ.  Bot.  1900,  p.  .359.  t  Ibid.  1909,  p.  31.  I  Ibid. 

§  British  Flora,  p.  606  (1860.)  |1  Flora  of  Essex,  p.  88  (1862). 

^i  Op.  cit.,  V.  pp.  186-188  (18G1). 
••  Babington's  Manual,  p.  102  (1904). 
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F.  J.  Hanbury  apparently  accepts  it'''  without  any  hesitation  as 
undoubtedly  indigenous,  and  this  without  taking  into  account  its 
recorded  occurrence  in  Sussex,  for  he  gives  its  index-number  as 
1  (referring,  doubtless,  to  Essex),  f 

Looking  impartially  into  the  probabilities  and  improbabilities 
of  the  case,  one  finds  it  difficult  to  agree  with  those  who  have 
regarded  L.  tuberosus  as  truly  native  in  Britain. 

It  is  true  that  the  plant  has  now  been  recorded,  on  reasonably 
good  authority,  as  growing  apparently  wild  in  three  English 
counties  (Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Sussex),  while  an  old  (and  question- 
able) record  says  that  it  grew  formerly  in  one  other  county  (Lin- 
colnshire). Yet  this  counts  for  little  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
plant  is  one  which  is  very  likely  to  have  been,  and  to  be,  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  either  by  design  or  accident,  or  both.  Its 
crimson  flowers  are  handsome  enough  to  render  it  of  interest  to 
the  gardener,  and  its  edible  tubers  are  sufficiently  palatable  for  it 
to  have  been  cultivated  specially  for  them,  as  appears  to  have 
been  done  on  Canvey  Island.  Moreover,  as  the  plant  grows 
readily  among  standing  crops  of  grain,  its  seeds  might  very  easily 
be  imported,  quite  by  accident,  among  seed-corn.  Nor  would  the 
plant  have  far  to  travel ;  for  it  is  common  in  France,  Holland, 
and  Germany,  and  is  widely  distributed  over  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  In  any  case,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  plants 
found  growing  near  Wandsworth,  Plymouth,  and  Darlington,  and 
around  the  docks  at  Cardiff  and  King's  Lynn,  had  been  imported  by 
shipping,  probably  witli  ballast.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  two  other 
recorded  British  localities  for  the  species  (namely  Canvey  Island 
and  Eastbourne)  are  also  by  tlie  sea  is  not  without  significance  in 
this  connection.  The  other  two  recorded  British  localities  for  the 
plant  (namely  Fyfield  and  Woolpit)  are,  it  is  true,  inland — some 
thirty  and  thirty-five  miles  respectively  from  the  sea ;  but  both 
are  in  corn-growing  districts,  to  which  seeds  of  the  plant  might 
vei"y  easily  have  been  carried  with  seed-corn. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  to  regard  the 
plant  as  an  introduced,  not  as  an  indigenous,  species.  If  it  liad 
been  truly  indigenous,  it  is  almost  certain  that  we  should  have 
found  it  growing  in  this  country  in  many  more  localities  than  the 
four  from  which  it  has  been  recorded  ;  for,  in  tliose  localities  and 
wherever  it  is  met  with  on  the  Continent,  it  grows  in  fair  abun- 
dance. It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that,  owing  to  the 
number  of  tubers,  deeply  buried  in  the  ground,  which  the  plant 
produces  on  its  roots,  and  to  its  habit  of  fruiting  freely,  the 
species  is  one  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  eradicate 
from  any  locality  where  it  had  ever  become  established,  whether 
naturally  or  by  introduction. 

Yet,  though  the  plant  appears  to  be  an  alien  in  this  country, 


•  London  Catalogue,  10th  ed.  (1908). 

t  The  Suffolk  locality,  mentioned  above,  was  not  recorded  when  Mr.  Han- 
bury wrote. 
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it  is  clear  that  it  must  have  heen  introduced  at  a  comparatively 
early  date,  for  (even  ignorin^j  the  old  and  doubtful  Lincolnshire 
and  Suffolk  records)  it  has  been  known  to  grow  on  Canvey  Island 
since  at  least  1730,  and  at  Fyfield  since  at  least  1800. 

For  help  in  various  ways,  my  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  E.  G. 
Baker,  the  Eev.  M.  C.  H.  i3ird,  Prof.  G.  S.  Boulger,  Mr.  James 
Britten,  Dr.  B.  Daydon  Jackson,  tlie  Rev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe- 
Peacock,  the  Eev.  H.  J.  Riddelsdell,  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  and 
others. 


NATURAL    SELECTION    AND    PLANT    EVOLUTION. 

By  a.  R.  Horwood. 

From  time  to  time  in  every  branch  of  scientific  work  it 
behoves  us  to  glance  back  at  the  past  efforts  that  we  and  our 
contemporaries  have  made  towards  the  accomplishment  of  some 
ideal  or  the  solution  of  some  problem  that  we  have  set  before  us. 

Tlie  present  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  periods  of  retro- 
spection or  introspection  that  come  to  each  generation  upon  the 
dawn  of  a  new  or  the  eve  of  a  past  era.  The  celebration  of  the 
Darwinian  centenary  marks  the  close  of  a  glorious  record  of  dis- 
covery and  progress ;  and  the  correlated  recent  discovery  of  new 
elements,  e.g.  radium,  and  a  new  mode  of  locomotion,  flight, 
brings  us  to  the  dawn  of  a  new  century  and  a  new  epoch. 

This  being  so,  it  is  fitting  to  cast  the  mind  back  in  reflection 
upon  the  results  obtained  by  an  application  of  the  Darwinian 
methods  to  the  evidences  of  the  working  of  evolution  amongst 
plants  in  the  past.  For  if  anything  has  been  of  striking  import 
in  the  world  of  palasontology  during  the  past  twenty  years  or 
so — or  we  might  limit  it  to  ten — it  is  the  remarkable  progress 
made  in  the  study  of  palaeobotany  or  of  our  knowledge  of  fossil 
plants." 

Let  us  see  how  far  then  those  discoveries  warrant  us  in 
drawing  any  general  conclusions  therefrom  as  to  plant-evolution. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  Natural  Selection  has  worked  in  the 
past  can,  we  must  admit  at  the  outset,  hardly  as  yet  be  answered. 
Anyone  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  palseobotanical  litera- 
ture and  work  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
will  readily  acknowledge  the  ina])ility  (at  present)  of  paheo- 
botanists,  even  now^  to  write  glibly  of  the  work  of  natural  selec- 
tion, if,  as  is  thought,  it  is  possible  to  trace  its  agency  at  all 
amongst  such  plastic  organisms  as  plants.  But  the  lajanan  may 
not  think  so,  hence  these  remarks. 

Work  amongst  fossil  plants,  when  not  concerned  witli  tlie 
systematic  study  of  species,  and  tlie  recognition  of  zones  in  the 

*  Ftrfc  especially  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott's  Studies  in  Fostil  Botany,  a  penenal  guide 
to  recent  scientific  discoveries  summarizing  tlie  detailed  monographs  published 
by  him  on  different  types  of  Carboniferous  plants. 
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rocks,"  has  been  largely  concerned  with  the  very  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  evidence,  bit  by  bit,  as  to  the  morphological  significance 
of  certain  organs.  It  has  not  even  begun  to  assume  an  etio- 
logical aspect.  Palaeobotanists  are  not  so  fortunate  as  palaeo- 
zoologists  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  material  they  are  called 
upon  to  examine,  for  the  majority  of  the  remains  found — and  they 
are  never  or  rarely  complete — are  fragmentary  ;  whilst  even  when 
the  internal  structure  has  been  preserved,  it  is  only  again  capable 
of  being  investigated  in  thin  sections  insignificant  in  area. 

The  whole  of  the  organs  or  parts  of  a  species  are  very  seldom 
all  preserved  together  at  the  same  time  and  found  at  the  same 
place,  in  the  case  of  any  one  specimen.  Hence,  in  the  case  of 
paloeobotany,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  work  has  been  much 
slower.  Palaeontologists  are  not  called  upon  to  exercise  their 
imagination  so  frequently  as  palaeobotanists ;  and  it  is  only 
recently  that  it  has  been  possible  to  reconstruct  a  single  species, 
or  to  procure  models!  of  their  structure. 

Then,  again,  the  so-called  "  wealth  of  material "  has,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  only  come  to  light  of  recent  years,  and  through 
the  labours  of  Williamson  and  his  collaborator  Dr.  Scott  (who  now 
carries  on  and  synthesises  the  work  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  or 
more)  has  more  recently  still  been  utilized  to  the  best  advant- 
age only  through  the  rapid  advance  of  modern  technique  and 
improvements  in  the  making  and  the  mode  of  examination  of 
sections,  as  well  as  by  the  collateral  progress  made  in  the  powers 
of  the  microscope.  This  material  has,  moreover,  been  obtained 
mainly  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and  it  is 
practically  only  in  Lancashire  that  such  petrified  material,  obtained 
from  the  coal- balls  which  have  been  exploited  on  a  large  scale  only 
within  the  last  ten  years,  is  readily  available  in  England ;  and 
whilst  in  France  petrified  material  is  much  rarer,  and  it  is  more 
often  silicified  in  character,  much  of  the  progress  made  there  was 
"  set  back  "  by  the  inevitable  retardation  caused  through  the  mis- 
conceptions of  the  broad  characters  of  the  plants  and  the  confu- 
sion made  between  secondary  thickening  in  stems  and  gymno- 
sperms  in  the  case  of  Calamoclendron,  Sigillaria,  &c. 

Indeed,  fossil  plant  work  has  been  absolutely  confined  more  or 
less  to  the  Coal  Measures  (or  Permo-Carboniferous)  and  the  Jurassic ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  floras  of  the  Cambrian,  Ordovician,  Silurian, 
Devonian,  Old  Eed  Sandstone,  Triassic,  Liassic,  and  very  largely 
the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations  such  as  they  are  in  Great 
Britain,  have  received  very  little  attention.  What  has  ])een  done 
in  these  latter,  for  which — especially  in  regard  to  the  Jurassic  and 

*  I  may  say  here  that  I  am  at  present  engaged  upon  a  study  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous Flora  of  the  Midland  Coalfields,  a  work  I  have  been  pursuing  some 
years,  and  in  which  I  am  now  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  British  Association. 
One  of  its  objects  is  to  obtain  some  clues  as  to  the  past  origin  of  the  types  of 
plants  then  dominant. 

t  Pioneer  work  in  this  direction  has  been  done  by  Mr.  H.  Smedley,  who  has 
already  constructed  a  most  interesting  series  of  models  in  wax  of  the  palrcozoic 
seed-plants  and  other  important  groups. 
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Wealden  formations,  Professor  A.  C.  Seward,  F.R.S.,  is  chietiy 
responsible — has  been  confined  to  systematic  work,  or  to  iso- 
lated investigations  upon  the  structure  of  solitary — and,  as 
regards  their  preservation,  more  than  usually  fortunate — types  of 
plants. 

The  inevitable  concentration  of  knowledge  and  progress  around 
two  distinct  poles,  as  it  were— the  Carboniferous  (in  England)  and 
Jurassic  formations  (in  America),  wedged  in  between  voids  of 
knowledge — as  to  the  particular  points  at  any  rate  established  by 
a  study  of  the  former — in  pre-Carboniferous  and  post-Jurassic 
times,  as  well  as  in  the  intervening  hiatus  of  time  during  Permian 
and  Triassic  epochs,  has  naturally  had  the  effect  of  concentrating 
it  around  those  poles  more  or  less,  and  stimulating  research  in 
directions  opposed  to  the  study  of  synthetic  relations,  such  as 
those  of  Natural  Selection.  The  very  fact  of  this  concentration 
around  two  definite  but  separate  points  has  doubtless  had,  in 
some  ways,  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  study  of  the  other  forma- 
tions named,  which  has  thus  somewhat  fallen  into  neglect— in 
England  at  least.  For  the  enterprising  worker  has  chosen  the 
more  promising  field,  thereby  leaving  the  rest  to  take  care  of 
themselves  until,  by  the  law  of  averages,  some  one  or  other  turns 
up  to  fill  in  the  blanks  in  our  knowledge  of  the  floras  of  those  for- 
mations which,  in  his  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  to  follow  up  that 
which  has  promised  him  a  more  lucrative  or  profitable  field,  he  has 
hitherto  regarded  as  barren  of  interest  or  objects  for  research. 

But  it  is  a  good  thing  that  there  are  still  men  in  this  age 
of  rush  and  scramble  who  will  have  the  qualifying  determination 
to  probe  patiently  but  persistently  into  the  unknown,  and  to 
await  results  during  years  of  careful  and  dogged  research.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  mode  of  procedure  will  come  to  be  again 
the  rule,  as  it  is  now  the  exception,  though  the  distinction  of 
a  few. 

For  the  very  reason,  then,  that  work  has  been  so  concentrated 
around  two  special  epochs  of  past  time,  it  has  been — and  I 
venture  to  say  will  yet  be— largely  analytical  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Consequently,  indications  of  the  existence  of  such  a  factor  as 
Natural  Selection  have  been  confined  to  a  few  well-known 
genera,  where  the  structure  has  been  exhaustively  investigated, 
and  the  evolution  of  certain  structures,  e.  g.  the  pollen-tube  and 
embryo,  has  become  pretty  well  known.  But  in  these  cases 
only  isolated  phenomena  are  presented,  so  that  what  may  really 
be  actual  facts  must  still  be  regarded  only  as  inferences.  Much 
work  is  even  now  being  concentrated  upon  the  elucidation  of 
the  structure  and  relationship  of  tlie  embryo,  embryo-sac,  and 
other  elements  connected  with  fertilization  and  seed-formation, 
not  only  in  the  case  of  fossil  plants,  as  instanced  by  work  upon 
the  dicotylous  Bennettites,  but  also  recent  plants,  especially 
amongst  Gymnosperms  and  Angiosperms.  Tlie  studies  made 
upon  Wehvitschia  by  Dr.  Pearson  in  South  Africa  and  by  JNIiss 
Berridge  upon   Ephedra   are  only  two  instances  among  many. 
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Indeed,  botanists  generally  are  not,  and  need  not  be,  in  any  hurry 
to  come  to  so-called  "final"  conclusions. 

Whilst  not  attempting  at  this  stage  to  justify  the  collateral 
working  of  Natural  Selection  amongst  fossil  plants,  indicated 
broadly  in  many  directions,  simultaneously  with  that  recognized 
amongst  fossil  animals,  it  may  be  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  add  a 
further  instance  of  the  apparent  working  of  Natural  Selection 
amongst  fossil  plants. 

I  refer  to  the  existence  in  Calamites  (vide  Nature,  1909,  June  17, 
p.  478)  of  a  short  internode  which  is  homologous  with  a  similar 
short  internode  in  the  recent  Equisctum.  In  CalamariecB  there 
was  an  alternation  of  branched  and  branchless  whorls  with  inter- 
nodes  increasing  in  length  from  below  upwards  in  Calamitina,  but 
in  EiLcalamites  (another  subgenus  of  Calamites  in  the  wuder 
sense)  there  was  a  succession  of  short  internodes.  At  an  early 
stage  in  Stylocalamites  there  was  a  series  of  internodes  as  in 
sterile  ^5/iiseto, increasing  upwards  in  length.  Thus  in  the  Cala- 
viariece  the  process,  which  was  probal^ly  an  adaptation  serving 
to  increase  strength,  was  much  more  complicated,  and  it  remained 
for  climate  and  other  factors  (physical)  to  luring  about  a  simplifi- 
cation of  this  process.  Coincidentally  with  this,  morphic  changes 
of  a  more  permanent  nature  doubtless  took  place. 

This  we  find  in  the  recent  Equisctuvi  (which  on  other  grounds 
also  we  regard  as  a  reduced  form)  in  a  simpler  form.  It  may  bo 
traced  in  the  Carboniferous  and  later  species  of  Equisetites,  and 
in  the  Tertiary  and  post-Tertiary  Equisctum,  so  that  on  broad 
lines  we  may  trace  a  gradual  evolution  of  a  process  elaborated 
from  a  succession  of  primitively  unequal  internodes  by  which 
strength  was  acquired  by  a  branch  or  cone-bearing  node. 

It  should  be  noted  that  liere,  as  in  CalamariccB  and  the  other 
great  arborescent  Carl^oniferous  genera  {Lcpidodcndron,  Sigillaria, 
itc),  physiological  factors  have  played  a  great  part,*  and  the 
necessary  adaptation  has  been  effected. 

Physiological  factors  played  as  great  a  part  in  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  two  great  groups  of  Angiospcrms,  namely  mono- 
cotylous  and  dicotylous  forms.  Plants  are,  perhaps,  more  plastic 
tlian  animals,  and  lend  themselves  to  the  influence  of  environment 
more  oljviously  than  the  latter.  They  may  thus  obscure  morphic 
changes.  Probal)ly  in  no  case  are  physical  and  morphic  factors 
ever  found  to  act  independently  of  each  other,  but  the  one  may 
1)0  more  obvious  or  apparent  than  the  other,  and  so  much  so  as  to 
obscure  the  other.  This  is  no  argument  for  their  non-oxistenco. 
Morphic  changes  are  often  the  visil)le  result  of  an  antecedent 
pliysical  cause.  At  the  same  time  the  reaction  of  an  organ  upon 
another  may  bo  quite  invisible,  and  still  morphic.  It  is  owing  to 
these  features  and  the  existence  of  morphological  equivalents,  or 
the  existence  of  parallel  l)ut  unrelated  lines  of  development,  that 


*  Thus  one  is  inevitably  drawn  to  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Neo-Lamarc- 
kian  school,  of  which,  throiiRh  his  elaborate  study  of  Fossil  Cephalopods,  the 
late  Professor  Alpheus  Hyatt  was  the  foremost  exponent. 
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SO  far,  apparently,  fossil  l)otany  is  unal)le  to  (lo<,nnatize  as  to  liow 
this  or  that  species  has  heen  evolved. 

When  we  know  more  as  to  the  complete  life-history  of  a 
numher  of  closely  related  species  of  fossil  plants,  we  may,  like 
our  far  better-informed  brother  zoologists,  attempt  to  say  how 
Natural  Selection  has  worked.  For  the  present  we  must  have 
recourse  to  a  "  sus2)e7isio  jiidicis."  But  we  may  remark  here  tliat 
there  is  a  recapitulation  of  characters  in  the  ontogeny  of  living 
plants  consonant  with  the  accepted  progressive  evolution  of  plants 
in  the  past  or  their  phylogeny.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is 
better  to  speak  of  Natural  Selection,  not  as  an  agent  but  as  the 
result  (correlated  with  physical  selection  of  which  with  morphic 
changes  it  consists)  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 

Indeed,  Evolution  itself  is,  rightly  considered,  only  the  out- 
come of  the  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  its  environment  " 
2)lus  the  consequent  resulting  re-action  of  the  organism  itself. 

The  process  of  evolution,  as  exhibited  by  heredity  or  variation, 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  formation  of  character  in  man— to 
differentiate,  for  sake  of  comparison,  between  genetic  and  mental 
or  psychic  processes ;  the  latter  really  being  included  in  the 
former  in  am'  ideal  philosophy,  which  must  ever  be  the  mentor 
(not  the  pupil)  of  "  Science  "  (or  "  Natural  Science"). 

As  to  whether  it  is  necessary  to  regard  the  evolution  of  the 
great  ranks  of  plants  in  time  as  the  outcome  of  Natural  Selection 
alone,  or  partly,  or  even  not  at  all,  it  must  further  be  remarked 
tliat  we  have  really  only  evidence  of  what  are,  perhaps,  best 
called  adaptations.  Since  Natural  Selection  does  its  work  in  one 
way  at  least  (and  it  is  after  all  only  an  intermediary,  not  a  cause, 
at  least  not  a  vera  causa,  as  some  would  have  it)  by  these  adapta- 
tions, that  is  to  say,  by  rejecting  the  useless  and  retaining  the 
useful  adaptations — if  indeed  we  are  warranted  in  drawing  any 
such  distinction — we  may,  presumably,  speak  tentatively  then  of 
the  work  of  selection,  whether  we  term  it  natural  or  physical.  In 
reality,  in  many  of  the  cases  in  point,  only  physical  selection  can 
be  traced. 

The  action  of  organism  upon  organism  is,  however,  abun- 
dantly exhibited,  in  the  Carlioniferous  Period,  in  the  mode  of 
deposition  of  the  plants  comprising  the  flora  at  that  time.  For 
we  find  at  many  horizons,  where  deposition  iii  situ  may  well  be 
argued  to  have  taken  place  for  long  periods  without  cessation,  that 
there  is  a  predominance  of  certain  types  of  an  arl)orescent  char- 
acter. By  the  mere  physiological  extent  of  growth  there  is  a 
restriction  in  the  distribution  of  not  only  species  and  genera,  but 
whole  orders.  Thus  we  find  the  well-known  types  prevailing 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  wliich  linger  on  into  entirely 
different  conditions.  The  liumid  but  warm  climate  was  entirely 
unsuited  to  Walchia  or   Voltzia,  which  persist  into  post-Carbo- 

*  The  existence  of  stationary  and  divergent,  or  of  retrogressive,  forms  all 
bears  this  out ;  whilst  that  of  progressive  evolution  testifies  to  the  cumulative 
character  of  evolution,  and  the  natural  progress  of  perfection  from  simple  to 
complex. 
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niferous  floras.  So  the  climate  and  other  causes,  such  as  the 
relation  of  land  to  water  and  earth  to  sun  or  other  light  sources 
of  the  epoch,  gradually  tended  to  exclude  the  huge  arhorescent 
Equisetales  and  Lycopodiales,  and  Cordaiteoe  became  gradually 
extinct.  Not  only  have  physiological  factors  caused  the  crowding 
out  of  recessive,  dwarf,  and  weakly  forms,  but  they  likewise 
necessitated  special  adaptations,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
Calamites,  for  the  support  of  the  abnormal  stems. 

Moreover,  in  the  process  of  forming  adaptations  suited  to  the 
increased  girth  and  height  of  their  stems,  the  Carboniferous  plants 
made  a  progressive  step  in  stumbling  upon — if  we  may  use  such 
a  term — a  structure  which  for  long  misled  many  of  our  older 
palaeobotanists  into  considering  them  to  be  gymnosperms,  that  is, 
in  attaining  to  the  high  state  of  specialization  involved  in  stems 
exhibiting  secondary  w^ood.  Once  acquired,  this  adaptation,  and 
the  modification  attending  its  incidence,  was  retained  by  all  the 
plants  higher  in  the  scale,  and  thus  became  a  valuable  asset  of 
the  Carboniferous  Period. 

But — and  we  must  admit  the  anomaly — instead  of  progress- 
ing themselves,  these  very  same  plants,  such  as  the  Equisetales 
(taking  Equisetum  as  a  modern  type),  have  not  evolved  further, 
but  have  rather  taken  a  downward  or  backward  course  and  mode 
of  growth  and  development,  or  have  become  reduced.  Compare 
Calamites  with  Equisetum,  Lepidodendron  with  Lycopodium,  and 
we  see  to  what  a  great  degree  they  have  retrogressed,  even  though 
their  later  intermediate  ancestors  or  divergent  forms — Eqiiisetites, 
Lycopodites,  &c. — may  exhibit  some  approximation  between  the 
two  forms,  both  in  size  and  organization. 

Now  Natural  Selection  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence 
or  essential  importance  of  any  influence  of  environment  upon 
plants  in  causing  adaptations,  but,  as  I  have  x'emarked  elsewliere 
{Nature,  1908,  July  16)—"  we  may  regard  it  as  feasible  that 
modifications  are  indirectly  due  to  the  influence  of  energy  and 
memory  on  the  germ-plasm,  the  specific-type  preserver,  and  that 
heredity  or  variation  maybe  influenced  in  nature  by  tlie  characters 
acquired  by  incidence  of  pliysical  surroundings,  whilst  a  response 
in  an  oi'ganism  to  outside  stimuli  creates  a  reponse  from  within, 
stimuli  acting  from  within  and  without,  re-acting  upon  one 
another."  Before  an  adaptation  can  take  effect,  it  must  have  been 
stimulated  previously  by  some  cause,  and  this  is  either  external 
or  internal  to  the  organism.  Since  the  latter  are  usually  first 
brought  into  action  by  the  former,  the  adaptations  must  be  due 
mainly  to  external  factors,  which  themselves  in  turn  act  upon  the 
organism. 

Doul^tless  these  adaptations,  aided  by  what  De  Vries  terms 
mutations  or  sudden  appearances  of  sliglit  deviations  or  forms 
with  differences  in  structure  which  may  become  fixed,  may  be  all 
that  we  can  visibly  predicate  as  to  the  course  of  evolution  in  the 
past,  and  as  to  liow  and  why  the  present-day  forms  have  evolved 
from  a  previous  series.  But  that  they  have  thus  evolved  we 
know  or  generally  admit,  and  we  know  that  there  have  been  vast 
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and  periodic  cliaiatal  and  other  changes.  Also  we  know  from 
the  early  life-history  or  ontogeny  of  living  species  that  a  certain 
progressive  development  has  taken  place.  If  zoologists  adhere  to 
the  decision  that  what  we  ohserve  in  plants  has  taken  place  in 
the  case  of  animals"  by  means  of  Natural  Selection,  we  must 
bow  to  their  superior  knowledge  as  to  the  cause  in  accepting  (or 
not)  the  validity  of  our  analogy  as  to  the  fact. 


UVA-URSI    VEESUS     ARCTOSTAPHYLOS. 
By  Frederic  N.  Williams,  F.L.S. 

In  tracing  back  the  history  of  the  eight  British  species  of 
Siplionandracea,  it  becomes  necessary  to  verify  the  references  and 
authorities  for  their  current  names.  The  current  name  of  the 
common  Bearberry  is  Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi  Sprengel,  Syst. 
Veget.  ii.  p.  287,  and  it  dates  from  1825.  It  was  included 
by  Linnaeus  among  the  species  of  Arbutus,  as  Arbutus  Uva-ursi 
(1753). 

Arbutus  and  Uva-ursi  are  two  genera  which  were  well  defined 
and  characterized  by  Tournefort,  and  were  without  any  adequate 
reason  indefensibly  united  by  Linnaeus.  The  present  view^  that 
the  two  genera  are  quite  distinct  was  current  even  soon  after  the 
time  of  Linnaeus.  The  name  of  Arctostaphylos  was  proposed  by 
Adanson,  Fam.  PI.  ii.  p.  165  (1763),  but  is  there  no  more  than  a 
"  nomen  semi-nudum,"  as  the  two  or  three  words  of  diagnosis 
are  too  vague  to  characterize  it,  and  there  is  no  indication  as  to 
which  or  how  many  of  the  Linnean  species  of  Arbutus  should  be 
referred  to  it.  But,  fortunately,  this,  like  so  many  of  the  barbarous 
generic  names  factitiously  invented  by  Adanson,  can  be  dropped 
in  favour  of  an  earlier  restoration  of  Tournefort's  genus  of  Uva- 
ursi  characterized  and  published  after  the  first  edition  of  Species 
Plantarum,  the  starting-point  for  the  names  of  both  genera  and 
species  adopted  by  those  who  are  in  accord  with  the  Vienna 
recommendations. 

A  work  that  seems  to  have  been  altogether  overlooked  by 
students  of  nomenclatui-e  is  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Abridgement 
of  Miller's  Gardeners'  Dictionary,  published  in  1754,  a  year  after 
the  first  edition  of  Species  Plantarum.  This  octavo  work  is  for 
convenience  divided  into  three  volumes  (unpaged  like  the  folio 
editions),  and  is  stated  on  the  title-page  to  be  abridged  from  the 
sixth  folio  edition  of  1752.  The  Abridgement,  so  far  as  I  have 
tested  it,  consists  not  in  the  shortening  or  condensation  of  the 
longer  articles  but  in  the  omission  of  tlie  unimportant  ones.  It 
is  therefore  entirely  a  matter  of  scissors.  There  seem  to  be 
very   few   copies   about   of    this   edition   of   Miller's    Gardeners' 

'  In  the  case  of  the  Cephalopoda  I  can  speak  from  some  acquaintance  with 
the  main  types  of  fossil  forms. 
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Dictionary.     The  description  of  the  genus   Uva-ursi  is  therefore 
here  transcribed  : — 

"  It  hath  a  globular  bell-shaped  Flower,  consisting  of  one  Leaf, 
from  whose  Empalement  arises  the  Pointal,  fixed  like  a  Nail  in 
the  hinder  part  of  the  Flower  ;  which  afterward  becomes  a  soft 
Berry  or  Fruit,  of  a  spherical  Form,  inclosing  hard  Seeds,  which 
are  some  plain,  and  others  gibbous. 

"  There  is  but  one  Species  of  this  Plant  at  present  known ; 
viz.  Uva  Ursi.  Clus.  Hist. — Spanish  Beclwliort.  This  plant  is 
very  near  akin  to  our  common  Whorts  or  Bilberries :  it  rises 
about  a  Foot  high,  and  hath  several  flexil^le  Branches,  which  are 
covered  with  a  I'edish  Bark,  somewhat  like  the  young  Branches 
of  the  Strawberry-tree :  these  are  thinly  beset  with  oblong  stiff 
green  Leaves  which  are  serrated  on  their  Edges.  The  Flowers 
grow  on  the  Top  of  the  Branches,  which  are  of  a  whitish-blue 
Colour:  these  are  succeeded  by  red  Berries,  somewhat  longer  than 
those  of  our  common  Whorts,  which  have  an  acid  Taste." 

The  two   British  species   received   names   under   this  genus 
anterior  to  those  which  they  bear  under  Arctostaphylos.     They 
are  : — 
Uva-ursi   procumbens  Moench,  Meth.  Plant.  Marburg,  p.   470 

(1794):   =  Arbutus  Uva-ursi  L.  (1753). 
Uva-ursi  alpina  S.  F.  Gray,  Nat.  Arr.  Brit.  PI.  ii.  p.  401  (1821) : 
=  Arbutus  alpina  L.  (1753). 
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By  the  Rev.  W.  Moyle  Rogers,  F.L.S. 

All  the  plants,  except  the  Rubi,  referred  to  in  the  following 
notes  were  observed  by  my  son,  F.  k.  Rogers,  and  myself  so  long 
ago  as  1890;  but  as  the  localities  are  additional  to  those  given  in  Mr. 
Dallman's  papers  published  in  this  Journal  for  1907  (pp.  138-153), 
1908  (pp.  187-196,  222-230)  and  1910  (pp.  40-53,  73-77,  90-98), 
and  as  some  of  them  at  least  are  not  wholly  unimportant,  I  think 
it  well  to  give  them  here  for  what  they  are  worth.  The  Rubi  of 
which  I  have  seen  specimens  have  the  sign  !  after  the  localities. 

Ccrastium  tetrandrum  Curt,  and  C.  semidecandrum  Linn.  Coast 
at  Rhyl.  I  can  find  no  mention  of  either  of  these  species  in  Mr. 
Dallman's  notes.  In  most  yeai's  they  disappear  or  are  difficult 
to  recognize  before  the  summer  has  fairly  set  in,  so  he  may  not 
have  looked  for  them  early  enough. 

Arenaria  leptoclados  Guss.  Mostyn. — Sagina  maritima  Don. 
Rhyl. — S.  apetala  Ard.  and  S.  nodosa  Fenzl.     Mostyn. 

Trifoliuin  arvcnsc  Linn.  Mostyn. — T.  striatum  Linn.  Riiyl. — • 
Astragalus  (jhjcijpliyUos  Linn.     By  canal  near  Mostyn. 

liubus  fissus  Lindl.  Wliixall  Moss,  near  Fenn's  Bank,  Wolley- 
Dod  ! — B.  incurvaius  Bab.  Caerwys,  /.  H.  Leivis,  British  Museum 
specimen  !    Bot.  Record  Club  Report,  1879.    Hawarden  Park,  kc, 
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Ley. — B.  Lindleianus  Lees.  "  Hawarden  Park,  &c.,  common," 
Ley. — B.  rhamnifolius  Wh.  &  N.  Mostyn  !  Hawarden,  "  com- 
mon," Ley. — B.  pulcherrhnus  Neum.,  B.  Selmeri  Lindeb.,ii.  lenti- 
ginosus  Lees,  and  B.  Sprengelii  Weihe.  Hawarden  Park,  Ley  !— 
B.  injramidaUs  Kalt.  Lane  towards  Nant-y-Ffrith,  Wolley-Dod, 
1903  ! — B.  leucostackys  Sm.  Hawarden  Park,  Ley.  var.  gymno- 
stachys  (Genev.).  Wrexham  Road,  Hawarden,  "  frequent,"  Ley. ! 
identical  with  the  strong,  highly  glandular  Bangor  plant  (No.  87, 
set  of  British  Rubi). — B.  anglosaxonicus  Gelert.  var.  raduloides 
Rogers.  Rhydymwyn,  Ley  !  Weasel  Lane  to  Nant-y-Ffrith, 
Wollcy-Dod  ! — B.  Drejeri  G.  Jensen,  var.  Leyanus  Rogers,  forma. 
Hawarden  Park,  Ley !  B.  radula  Weihe.  var.  echinatoides 
Rogers.  Rhj'dymwyn,  Ley  ! — B.  hotryeros  Focke  (a  3-nate  leaved 
form  with  rather  deeply  incised  terminal  leaflet).  Hawarden 
Park,  Ley  ! — B.  fusco-ater  Weihe.  Near  Weon  and  Nant-y-Ffrith, 
Wolley-Dod,  1903  ! — B.  dasyphyllus  Rogers.  Mostyn  !  Hawarden 
Park;  above  Mold,  "common,"  Ley. — B.  Marshalli  Focke  & 
Rogers,  var.  semiglaber  Rogers.  Mold ;  near  Moel  Vammau, 
Ley  ! — B.  dumetomm  Wh.  &  N.  var.  ferox  Weihe.  Hawarden 
Park,  Ley.  var.  diversifolius  (Lindl.)  St.  Asaph  !  var.  raduliformis 
Ley.  Near  Moldre,  Ley,  1898! — B.  corylifolius  Sm.  var.  sub- 
lustris  (Lees).  Mostyn!  Cilcyn,  Le^  !  yq,v.  cyclojjhyllus  hindeh. 
Hope,  Ley  ! — B.  Balfourianus  Blox.  The  Leete,  under  limestone 
crag.  Ley. — B.  caesius  Linn.  Mostyn  !  Hawarden  Park,  Ley. — 
B.  ChamcBmorus  Linn.  Cader  Fronwyn,  C.  C.  Babington  (British 
Rubi). 

Epilohium   parviflorum    Schreb.    and    E.   obscunim    Schreb. 
Mostyn. 

Lythruvi  Salicaria  Linn,  and  Parnassia  palustris  Linn.     Near 
Mostyn. 

Silaiis  flavescens  Bernh.     Mostyn. 

lister   TripoUum  Linn.     Rhyl. — Leontodon  Jiirtus   Linn,  and 

Arctium  minus  Bernh.    Mostyn.  —  Hypochceris   glabra  Linn. 
Rhyl. 

Blackstonia    perfoliata    Huds.    and    Plantago    media    Linn. 
Mostyn. 

Ca7-ex  arenaria  Linn.,  C.  remota  Linn.,  and  C.  sylvatica  Huds. 
Mostyn. — C.  extensa  Good.     Rhyl. 

Phleum  arenarium  Linn,  and  Glyceria  maritima  Mert  &  Koch. 
Rhyl. — Holcus  mollis  Linn,  and  Bromus  ramosus  Huds.     Mostyn. 


SHOBT    NOTES. 

The  Generic  Name  of  the  Yellow  Rattle  (pp.  53,  78). — 
Article  45  of  the  Vienna  Rules  deals  with  the  case  wiien  a  genus 
is  divided  into  two  or  more  genera.  John  Hill,  in  his  British 
Herbal  (1756),  p.  121,  took  up  the  Linnean  genus  BJiinaftthus  ;  he 
described  it  in  Enghsh,  in  accordance  with  the  Latin  description 
in  the  fifth  edition  of  Linnteus's  Genera  Plantarmn  (1751),  p.  263, 
n.  658.     Hill's  book  was  on  its  title,   "  A  history  of  plants  and 
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trees,  natives  of  Britain,  cultivated  for  use,  or  raised  for  beauty." 
Tlie  species  of  Bhinanthus  which  came  within  the  scope  of  his 
work  he  arranged  in  two  divisions,  namely,  "  British  species  "  and 
"Foreign  species";  he  gave  two  British  species,  ''Bhinanthus 
vidrjaris"  and  " Bhinanthus  foli is  angustiorihus,"  both  of  which 
represented  B.  Crista-Galli  L. ;  and  only  one  foreign  species, 
"Bhinanthus  foliis  villosis,"  which  represented  B.  indica  L., 
which  has  since  been  removed  to  an  entirely  different  genus. 
With  reference  to  this  foreign  species,  Hill  wrote :  "  This  is  a 
small  but  singular  and  pretty  plant ;  ...  it  is  evidently  a  plant  of 
this  genus."  At  that  time  there  were  three  other  species,  foreign 
ones,  placed  in  the  lAvme?ingQn\\?> Bhinanthus,  which  really  l)elong 
to  two  other  genera,  but  it  did  not  enter  into  Hill's  plan  to  include 
them  ;  he  did  not,  however,  express  any  opinion  with  regard  to 
them,  nor  did  he  in  any  sense  amend  the  genus  or  divide  it  into 
two  or  more  genera.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  Hudson's  Flora 
Anglica  (1762),  who  gave  a  very  short  description  of  the  genus, 
and  adopted  from  Linnaeus  the  only  English  species.  It  remains 
that  neither  of  these  two  authors  anticipated  Haller  in  dividing 
the  genus  Bhinanthus  L.  into  two  or  more  genera.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  genus  Ahctoroloph^is  Hall,  properly  takes  the 
place  of  the  former  name  for  our  plant. — W.  P.  Hiern. 

SPHiEROCARPUS    CALIFORNICUS    IN    GLOUCESTERSHIRE.  —  In   the 

western  portion  of  the  county  of  Gloucester  there  is  a  narrow  strip 
of  Bunter  Sandstone  extending  from  Newent  to  Bromsberrow,  and 
including  a  portion  of  Eedmarley  D'Abitot,  in  Worcestershire.  In 
the  sandy  cultivated  fields  of  this  district  I  have  found  Spharo- 
carpus  very  plentiful,  and  the  two  species,  Michelii  and  cali- 
fornicus,  occur  in  about  equal  proportions.  Mr.  Macvicar  had 
previously  seen  specimens  of  S.  californicus  only  from  a  gax'den 
near  Woking,  in  Surrey  (see  Journ.  Bot.  1999,  p.  306).  The  two 
common  species  of  the  genus  Biccia,  sorocarpa  and  glauca,  are 
associated  with  the  Spharocarpus. — H.  H.  Knight. 

Surrey  Plants. — It  would  appear  that  there  is  in  course  of 
establishment,  l)y  the  Thames  near  Putney,  a  small  colony  of 
plants  that  seem  more  at  home  along  the  muddy  shores  of  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  river,  whence  the  seeds  have  probably  been 
tide-borne.  My  friend  Mr.  W.  A.  Todd,  of  Putney,  recently  re- 
ported a  Cochlearia  growing  on  the  river-wall  above  that  place. 
The  plant,  which  I  have  seen,  is  a  fine  example  of  C.  anglica  L. 
Unfortunately,  the  flowers  were  sufficiently  showy  to  be  plucked. 
Last  year  the  same  observer  detected  Triglochin  maritimuvi  L.  in 
this  station  ;  searching  there  with  him,  we  found  two  clumps  of 
this,  and  one  small  patch  of  Glaux  viaritima  L.  A  sedge  from 
this  locality,  gathered  last  year,  in  a  somewhat  immature  condition 
as  far  as  fruit  is  concerned,  is  named  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Salmon  Carex 
divisa  Huds.  In  a  parcel  of  Surrey  plants  recently  received  back 
from  Mr.  Salmon,  is  another  sedge,  collected  near  Wimbledon,  and 
queried  as  C.  Pairai  F.  Schultz.  This  the  Eev.  E.  S.  Marshall, 
whilst  unable  to  be  certain  owing  to  the  want  of  mature  fruit, 
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thinks  may  be  true  C.  vmricata  L.  =  C.  Paircei  F.  Schultz.  A 
small  series  of  specimens  gathered  at  the  time  for  Orchis  ericetorum 
Linton,  which  I  afterwards  doubted  whether  to  refer  to  0.  erice- 
torum, 0.  lati folia,  or  to  a  possible  hybrid  between  these,  has  been 
seen  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton,  who  refers  specimens  to  0.  erice- 
torum, 0.  latifolia,  and  0.  ericetorum  x  latifolia,  and  to  a  possible 
0.  incarnata  x  latifolia.  Should  this  latter  hybrid  be  confirmed 
by  the  discovery  of  0.  incarnata  in  the  same  locality,  it  will  make 
the  third  known  orchis-hybrid  for  Surrey,  as  Habenaria  conopsea 
X  Orchis  maculata  occurs  in  places  on  the  North  Downs.  — C.  E. 
Brixton. 

Perhaps  I  may  note  here  that  one  of  my  earliest  botanical 
recollections  is  the  finding  of  a  specimen  of  Aster  TripoUum  l)y 
the  Thames  about  where  the  steamboat  pier  now  stands.  This  was 
before  Battersea  Park  was  constructed — I  think  about  1855  :  I  am 
quite  sure  about  the  identity  of  the  plant. — James  Beitten. 

Note  on  Rosa. — Major  Wolley-Dod,  in  his  account  of  the 
Involuta  group  of  hybrids,  makes,  in  rather  a  casual  way,  a  most 
important  statement  which  deserves  a  fuller  notice.  On  page  31 
he  states  with  reference  to  the  specimens  of  B.  Sabini  Woods 
which  he  had  examined  :  "  The  sepals  are  very  often  refiexed,  but 
forms  of  tomeiitosa  frequently  have  them  so."  It  is  obvious  that, 
if  this  statement  as  to  these  Sabini  forms  can  be  verified  on  the 
living  bush,  a  very  considerable  step  forward  would  be  gained  in 
enabling  us  to  decide  what  is  the  second  parent  of  such  hybrids. 
Plainly,  we  should  have  to  seek  it  amongst  those  forms  of  tomen- 
tosa  which  have  their  sepals  reflexed.  Moreover,  though  in  my 
eyes  this  is  a  minor  point,  those  forms  of  the  hybrid  with  reflexed 
sepals  could  not  continue  to  be  classed  under  the  same  varietal 
name  as  those  with  erect  sepals,  seeing  that  their  parentage  would 
be  different.  Borrer,  in  Brit.  Flora,  under  Sabini  Woods,  says 
"persistent  calyx-segments  erect,  more  or  less  spreading  or  re- 
curved," but  alfother  authors  known  to  me  state  that  in  all  such 
forms  the  sepals  become  erect.  In  the  pretty  considerable  number 
of  Scottish  involuta  forms  which  I  have  seen  in  the  living  state, 
the  sepals  become  erect  soon  after  flowering,  but  in  Scotland 
tomentosa  forms  with  reflexed  sepals  are  rare.  The  Major  might 
give  some  information  as  to  the  localities  where  the  plants  in 
question  were  found,  so  that  they  may  be  observed  in  the  living 
state,  as  herbarium  specimens  are  often  misleading  in  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  sepals. — William  Barclay. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  go  fully  into  the  question  of  tlie 
parentage  of  the  various  hybrids  between  the  Sections  Pimpi- 
nellifolicB  and  VilloscB  within  the  limits  of  my  paper,  which,  on  the 
whole,  aims  at  presenting  the  British  Roses  as  they  now  stand, 
rather  than  as  they  should  be.  It  would,  I  believe,  take  some 
years  of  work  in  the  field  to  elucidate  these  hybrids,  and,  as  I  have 
stated  on  p.  26,  no  two  individuals  of  them  are  alike.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  separate  in  tlie  herbarium  those  forms  whicli  involve 
Vao  pomifera  group  from  those  derived  from  the  groups  of  Sherardi 
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or  tomentosa,  but  agree  that  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be  un- 
scientific to  place  under  one  varietal  name  those  with  erect  and 
those  with  reliexed  sepals.  This  would  be  quite  true  of  species, 
but  it  is  quite  conceivable  to  me  that  in  a  set  of  hybrids  between 
B.  lyiinpinellifolia,  which  has  erect  connivent  sepals,  and  one  of 
the  tomentosa  group,  which  has  them  reflexed,  some  of  the  forms 
might  follow  one  parent  and  some  the  other,  so  that  whether  a 
varietal  name  be  given  to  the  whole  set  or  not,  we  should  have 
plants  with  the  same  parentage  showing  both  directions  of  sepals. 
Mr.  Barclay  may  have  noticed  that  while  Mr.  Baker's  specimen 
at  South  Kensington,  labelled  No.  1,  from  Thirsk,  has  erect  con- 
nivent sepals,  the  specimen  bearing  the  same  number  in  Dr.  Moore's 
herbarium  has  them  spreading  or  reflexed.  I  do  not  recollect 
comparing  the  two,  so  that  it  is  possible  there  has  been  some 
mixture,  but  other  specimens  of  R.  Sahini  certainly  exist,  some 
with  erect  and  some  with  reflexed  sepals. — A.  H.  Wolley-Dod. 

"  New  Eecords." — Some  of  the  "new  records"  in  the  Eev. 
E.  S.  Marshall's  interesting  paper  (pp.  132  seqq.)  are  quite  ancient. 
For  instance,  Hieracium  anglicum,  H.  nitidum,  and  H.  carenorum 
are  not  only  recorded  by  me  from  the  same  county,  but  from  the 
same  locahty  (near  Aultguish) ;  see  Ann.  Scott.  Nat.  Hist.  1903, 
p.  230.  H.  argenteum  was  recoi'ded  by  Mr.  Salmon  in  Journ.  Bot. 
1897,  p.  318,  for  West  Eoss,  for  which  county  I  also  recorded  Salix 
aurita,  Hahenaria  conopsea,  Carexleporina,  and  P%Z/i^w  in  Trans. 
Bot.  Soc.  Edin.  in  1894. — G.  Claridge  Druce. 

Plant  Eecords. — Orchis  militaris  L.  This  plant,  which  the 
authors  of  the  Flora  of  Kent  give  only  on  my  authority  based  on 
tlie  existence  of  a  specimen  in  the  Dillennian  Herbarium,  has 
recently  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deal  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Harris,  who  kindly  sent  me  a  specimen,  which,  although  not  quite 
identical  with  our  Oxford  plant,  must,  I  think,  be  referred  to  the 
above  species.  The  labellum  was  much  withered  when  I  I'eceived 
it. — Myosotis  collina  Hotfm.  var.  Mittenii  Baker,  which  is  not 
given  in  the  Flo7-a  of  Kent,  is  plentiful  near  Littlestone-on-Sea. 
I  also  found  it  in  Jersey,  and  near  Petit  Bo,  Guernsey. — Rannn- 
culus  flahcllatus  Desv.  This  plant,  which  has  been  eradicated  in 
one  of  its  Jersey  stations,  and  is  exceedingly  rare  in  another,  was 
transplanted  to  the  West  Mount  by  Mr.  J.  Piquet,  where  it  has 
spread  considerably  but  does  not  flower.  I  was  very  pleased  to 
find  several  flowcrless  patches  on  the  cliff's  near  Fiquet  Bay, 
which  considerably  extends  its  range.  Mr.  Piquet  assures  me  he 
never  planted  it  there.  —  Carex  tomentosa  L.  Eecently  I  took 
Mrs.  Davy  to  see  tliis  plant  in  one  of  the  Gloucestershire  stations, 
and  then  went  to  see  Tulipa  sylveslris  near  Marston  Measey,  in 
Wilts.  There  she  quickly  detected  Carex  tomentosa  in  its  original 
station,  from  whicli  it  has  not  been  recently  reported. — Luzida 
X>allescens  Besser.  Mrs.  Davy  has  been  fortunate  to  discover 
this  species  near  Pyrford,  in  Surrey,  an  interesting  extension  of 
its  range.  The  specimens  sent  to  mo  were  very  young,  but  Mr. 
Hunnybun  agrees  with  me  in  referring  them  to  the  above  species. 
— G.  C.  Druce. 
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Common  Weeds  of  the  Farm  and  Garden.  By  Harold  C.  Long, 
B.Sc.(Edin.),  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  in 
collahoration  ^Yith  John  Percival,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Professor 
of  Agricultural  Botany,  University  College,  Reading.  8vo, 
cl.,  pp.  xviii,  451,  -with  106  illustrations.  Price  6s.  Smith, 
Elder  k  Co. 

There  was  undoubtedly  room  for  a  book  of  this  kind,  and  the 
position  of  the  authors  prepossesses  one  with  the  idea  that  they 
are  likely  to  have  supplied  it.  An  examination  of  the  pages  con- 
firms the  view  :  the  volume  is  thoroughly  well  done.  It  is  at 
once  popular  and  scientific  in  treatment — popular,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  sense  that  people  of  ordinary  intelhgence  and  application 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding  it  and  in  profiting  by  the 
instruction  which  it  gives.  General  consideration  of  weeds — what 
they  are  (with  a  recognition  of  their  uses),  how  they  affect  our 
crops  and  stock,  how  they  are  spread — occupy  the  first  three 
chapters  ;  these  are  followed  by  one  on  preventive  and  remedial 
measures,  after  which  the  weeds  of  various  habitats  are  dis- 
cussed— arable  and  grass  land,  lawns  and  drives,  and  ponds, 
rivers  and  ditches  :  parasitic  and  poisonous  plants  have  each  a 
separate  chapter,  and  there  is  a  useful  summary  of  the  principles 
of  seed  testing.  There  is  a  tabulated  summary  of  opinions  as  to 
the  twelve  worst  weeds  in  various  districts ;  Couch  or  Twitch 
(under  which  name  are  included,  besides  Triticum  repens,  Arrhena- 
thennn  avenaceum  var.  hulhosum  and  species  of  Agrostis)  ranks 
first  for  arable  land  and  Thistles  for  grass  land. 

The  illustrations,  nearly  all  original,  are  for  the  most  part 
good,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  Thlaspi  arvensc 
in  the  one  labelled  "Field  Pepperwort  {Lepidium  campcstre)" 
(p.  65).  Some  of  those  from  pliotographs  strike  us  as  misleading — 
e.  g.  that  of  Equisetum  arvensc  (p.  228),  which  gives  no  idea  of 
the  hardness  and  firmness  of  the  plant.  The  figures  of  Callitriche 
and  Ilippuris  (p.  326),  placed  in  juxtaposition,  give  an  inaccurate 
notion  of  the  relative  sizes  of  the  plants ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Chrysanthenmm  segetum  and  Anthemis  Cotula  (p.  91). 
"  Hedge  Parsley  "  is  restricted  to  Tor  His  nodosa,  but  the  name  is 
more  usually,  we  think,  applied  to  Anthriscus  sylvestris. 

After  a  useful  bibliography  come  five  appendixes.  The  first, 
containing  figui'es  of  seventy-five  weed  seeds,  should  be  extremely 
useful :  it  is  followed  by  a  list  of  three  hundred  and  nine  "weeds" 
and  "poisonous  plants,"  arranged  systematically  under  their  Latin 
names  ;  the  third  deals  with  the  legislation  regarding  weeds  in 
enforcing  the  destruction  of  noxious  weeds  in  the  chief  agricul- 
tural countries  of  the  world,  and  the  fourth  with  the  vahie  of 
birds  in  destroying  weed  seeds.  The  book  is,  as  we  have  said, 
thoroughly  well  done,  and  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
intelligent  farmer. 
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BOOK-NOTES,    NEWS,    dx. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  June  2nd,  the  paper 
of  the  evening  was  entitled  "  A  Contribution  to  our  Knowledge  of 
the  Flora  of  Gazaland."  The  collections  which  formed  the  subject 
of  the  paper  were  made  by  Mr.  C.  F.  M.  Swynnerton  chiefly  in  the 
high  country  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Eastern  Ehodesia 
and  Portuguese  territory.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  detached 
masses  of  highland  separated  by  river-valleys  which  ultimately 
unite  to  form  the  Buzi,  an  important  river  running  eastwards 
through  the  lower-lying  Portuguese  territory  to  enter  the  Indian 
Ocean  near  Beira.  Mr.  Swynnerton  has  supplied  an  interesting 
account  of  the  phyto-geographical  character  of  the  district.  There 
is  evidence  that  it  was  once  covered  with  dense  forest,  which  has, 
however,  been  largely  destroyed  by  the  annual  forest  fires  during 
some  former  period  of  dense  population.  At  present  the  forest 
occupies  the  more  protected  uplands,  forming  great  patches  :  such 
are  the  great  forests  in  the  Chimanimani  Mountains  in  the  north, 
a  rugged  range  reaching  a  height  of  8000  ft.,  and  the  Cliirinda  and 
Chipete  forest  patches  closely  adjoining  each  other,  in  the  south. 
Chirinda  is  described  as  a  virgin  forest  of  enormous  and  mostly 
evergreen  trees,  covering  about  twelve  thousand  acres  of  the 
higher  portions  of  the  hill.  Its  larger  trees  range  from  80  to  170  ft. 
in  height,  and  the  undergrowth,  with  mosses,  ferns,  epiphytes,  and 
lianas,  is  of  a  thoroughly  tropical  character.  The  collection  has 
proved  rich  in  novelties,  especially  among  thegamopetalous  orders 
of  Dicotyledons,  including  a  new  genus  of  AschpiadacccB,  Sicynner- 
tonia.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Ruhiacea  new  to  science, 
especially  in  the  genera  Gardenia  and  Pavetta ;  several  new 
Senecios  and  Helichrj'sums,  some  new  heaths,  several  new  Acan- 
thacece,  and  others.  Among  the  PolypetalcB  several  new  Mcliacece 
are  especially  noticeable,  also  an  Anemone  ivom  Mt.  Pene,  a  new 
Pobjgala,  and  others.  A  new  Lencospermum  forms  the  first  record 
from  Tropical  Africa  for  this  well-known  South  African  genus. 
The  Monocotyledons  include  several  new  orchids  in  well-known 
African  genera,  such  as  Eulophia  and  Angrcecum,  and  a  number  of 
new  LiliacecB  and  other  petaloid  groups.  As  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  geograpliical  position,  the  botany  of  these  higlilands 
shows  a  strong  South  African  aflinity,  and  several  of  the  genera 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  species  have  not  been  hitherto 
recorded  beyond  Soutli  Africa.  A  large  proportion  of  the  plants 
are  identical  with  those  previously  known  from  Nyasaland,  includ- 
ing the  two  conifers,  the  Milanji  cedar  {Widdringtonia  Whytei) 
and  Podocarpus  milanjianus.  There  is  also  a  well-marked  Angolan 
element.  An  interesting  novelty  is  Pscxidocalyx  africanus  ;  Pseiulo- 
calyx  is  a  Malagasy  genus  not  liitherto  known  from  Tropical 
Africa.  The  introduction  was  read  by  Dr.  Rendle,  with  a  review 
of  the  new  Monocotyledons  ;  Mr.  E.  G.  Baker  and  Mr.  S.  Moore 
particularizing  the  plants  which  had  been  investigated  by  them. 

We  have  received  the   second    number  of   the    "  Occasional 
Magazine  "  of  the  Milford-on-Sea  Record  Society,  which  is  entirely 
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devoted  to  an  ticcount  of  the  "Wild  Flowers  and  Seaweeds  of 
Milford,"  and  is  printed  and  published  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Hayter,  of 
High  Street,  in  that  place.  Milford  is,  we  believe,  in  Hampshire, 
although  we  find  no  mention  of  the  county  anywhere  in  the 
number.  The  contents  are  various  :  Miss  Hylda  Bruce  writes  on 
"  some  of  the  wild  flowers";  these  include  "  al)0ut  30  varities  {sic) 
of  Vetch  " — a  name  under  which  the  context  shows  she  groups  all 
the  LeguminoscB  :  a  "  list  of  wild  flowering  plants,"  wliich  contains 
406  species,  follows— this  ends  with  the  Naiadacece,  and  is  thus  in- 
complete. Tiien  come  some  "  notes  on  the  botany,"  by  the  Eev.  A.  H. 
Melvill,  among  which  Erythrcea  capitata  and  Lobelia  urens — the 
latter  discovered  by  Miss  Bruce  near  Hinton  Admiral  in  1907 — 
are  noteworthy.  His  brother,  Mr.  Cosmo  Melvill,  gives  a  catalogue 
of  the  marine  algae  collected  at  Milford  and  Hordle,  mostly  in  1901 
and  1903  ;  this  is  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  number, 
and  forms  an  interesting  addition  to  the  Flora  of  Hampshire. 

Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.  send  us  a  pretty  book — Suvuner  Flotcers 
of  the  High  Alps — by  Mr.  Somerville  Hastings,  already  favourably 
known  by  his  two  little  volumes  on  Alpine  Plants  at  Home.     In 
these  as  in  this  the  illustrations  are  from  photographs,  but  in  the 
volume  now  before  us  they  are  from  "  direct  colour  photographs," 
of  which  thirty-nine  are  given.     Taken  as  a  whole  they  are  ex- 
cellent ;  the  letterpress  moreover — two  pages  to  each  plate,  with 
a  twenty-page  introduction — is  thoroughly  well-informed  and  thus 
really  useful,  which  is  not  always  the  case  in  books  of  this  kind. 
Nevertheless  we  are  by  no  means  convinced  that  plants  are  best 
represented  by  photography.     Everyone  knows  that  portraits  thus 
produced  are  sometimes  exceedingly  unlike  the  person  represented, 
and   in    the   same  way  photographs  of  plants,   especially  when 
coloured,  may    give   a   very   false   impression.      In    the   present 
volume,  for  example,  the  grey-blue  of  Gentiana  acaulis  conveys 
no  notion  of  the  brilliant  azure  of  the  original ;   G.  hraclnjphylla 
is  rather  better,  but  far  from  adequate  in  intensity.     The  habit, 
too,  is  in  many  instances  not  characteristic — e.  g.  Erinus  alpinus 
(why  is  this  called  "  Alpine  Balsam"?) :  in  others — e.  g.  Aconitum 
Napellus — the  background  produces  a  confused  effect :  there  is  no 
indication  of  scale,  and  the  relative  size  of  the  plants  is  not  ascer- 
tainable.    There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  old  way  of 
representing  flowers  is  not  only  more  accurate  but  more  artistic 
than  the  method  here  employed.     The  effect  of  the  plates  is  not 
improved  by  the  names  in  English,  French,  and  German  at  the 
foot  of  each  ;  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  "  The  Spiny 
Fuller's  Thistle,"  "  Le  Chardon  le  plus  epineaux"  (sic),  "  Stachlige 
Kratzdistel,"  are  anywhere  employed  as  vernacular  equivalents  for 
Cirsium  spinosissimurti.     It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  volume,  a 
small  quarto,  is  beautifully  and  tastefully  bound. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  Mr.  Murdoch  McNeill's  interesting 
and  careful  monograph  on  Colonsaij,  One  of  the  Hebrides  (Douglas : 
Edinburgh)  are  devoted  to  the  flora  of  the  island,  for  besides  the 
pages  (86  to  end)  definitely  dealing  therewith,  there  is  a  chapter  on 
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"  woods,  lochs  and  pastures,"  in  which  the  vegetation  characteristic 
of  these  is  considered.  In  compiling  the  Flora  proper,  the  author 
acknowledges  help  from  numerous  botanists,  but  the  work  is 
mainly  a  record  of  his  own  personal  observations  during  a  pro- 
longed residence  in  the  island.  This  residence  has  enabled  him  to 
glean  from  the  natives  first-hand  information  as  to  tlie  Gaelic 
names  and  the  uses  of  the  plants  ;  of  the  former  about  two 
hundred  are  given,  but  as  to  the  latter,  those  best  versed  in  it  have 
gone — "  had  the  work  been  attempted  fifty  years  ago,  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  attended  with  a  much  greater  measui-e  of 
success."  The  Flora  as  here  enumerated,  including  previous 
records,  amounts  to  580  species  and  70  varieties  of  flowering 
plants,  ferns,  and  fern-allies  ;  the  number  for  tlie  whole  of  the 
Western  Isles  is  about  900.  The  Flora  is  something  more  than  a 
list,  as  brief  botanical  notes  on  the  characteristics  of  classes  and 
orders  are  prefixed  to  each.  It  is,  however,  to  the  list  that 
botanists  will  turn  for  comparative  purposes,  and  in  this  the 
scientific  value  of  the  work  chiefly  consists. 

Prof.  Saccardo  has  published  as  the  nineteenth  volume  of 
his  monumental  Sylloge  Fiingorum  the  first  portion  (A-L)  of  an 
Index  Iconum,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Traverso,  "  enumerans  corundum 
figuras  omnes  hucusque  editas  ab  auctoribus  sive  antiquis  sive 
recentioribus."  Some  notion  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  work 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  this  first  portion  contains 
nearly  2000  pages ;  it  costs  seventy-three  francs,  a  price  which 
cannot  be  considered  exorbitant  considering  the  amount  of  labour 
which  such  an  undertaking  involves.  The  work  does  not  lend 
itself  to  an  extended  review ;  it  suffices  to  say  that  it  must  form 
an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  fungological  library.  We  note 
that  volumes  21  and  22  of  the  Sylloge,  forming  parts  8  and  9  of  the 
Supplemcntum,  in  which  Prof.  Saccardo  has  the  assistance  of  Dr,  A. 
Trotter,  are  announced  as  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  published  an  excellent  and  cheap  little 
volume  (pp.  127  and  map :  Is.  net)  on  Battersca  Park  as  a  Centre 
for  Nature  Study,  by  Mr.  Walter  Johnson,  F.G.S.  Botany,  of 
course,  occupies  but  a  small  portion  (pp.  67-100)  of  the  book,  but 
that  portion  is  exceedingly  well  done ;  it  includes  notes  on  the 
wild  flowers  and  a  good  descriptive  list  of  fungi,  but  most  of  its 
space  is  devoted  to  the  timber  and  other  trees.  There  are  "  sug- 
gested types  of  rambles" — four  of  them  botanical — with  a  useful 
l)ibliograpliy  and  "  an  outline  calendar."  We  think,  however, 
that  some  of  the  species  mentioned  as  having  been  introduced  are 
really  survivals ;  we  remember  that  many  years  ago,  while  tlio 
Park  was  yet  in  process  of  formation,  gipsy  wort,  skullcap,  a  pro- 
fusion of  meadow  saxifrage,  and  other  "moisture-loving  plants" 
wore  abundant  by  the  ditches  which  have  now  been  reduced  to 
order  and  skirt  the  ornamental  water.  The  book  is  a  model  of 
what  such  guides  should  l)o,  and  the  Battersca  and  Wandsworth 
Educational  Council,  which  is  responsible  for  its  production,  is  to 
be  complimented  on  its  enterprise. 

Erratum.— For  U.  glabra  (p.  G8, 1. 5  from  bottom)  read  U.  scabra. 
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DR.    ALEXANDER     BLACKWELL. 

(1709—1747.) 

By  B.  D.\ydon  Jackson,  Ph.D.  (Upsal),  Sec.  L.S. 

Mrs.  Eliz.\beth  Bl.a.ckweld's  figures  of  plants,  published  in 
1737-39  as  A  Curious  Herbal,  are  fairly  well  known,  as  shown  in 
Dr.  Pulteney's  account  in  his  Sketches,  ii.  251  et  seq.,  but  it  is 
certainly  little  suspected  that  additional  particulars  are  recorded 
of  Dr.  Blackwell  by  no  less  distinguished  a  writer  than  Carl  von 
Linne. 

The  reason  is,  doubtless,  that  these  particulars  have  remained 
in  their  original  Swedish  dress,  and  have  not  hitherto  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  The  first  time  Blackwell  is  mentioned  by 
Linne  is  in  his  Wiistgota  resa,  published  in  1747,  narrating 
the  journey  made  during  the  previous  year  by  command  of  the 
State  through^  the  province  of  West  Gothland.  On  page  105  he 
states  that  Allestad  Royal  Manor  lay  three  quarters  of  a  Swed- 
ish mile  [nearly  five  English  statute  miles]  from  Ljung,  and  that 
Mr.  Blackwell,  an  Englishman,  who  had  become  known  through 
a  treatise  on  denshiring  (paring  and  burning),  had  for  some  years 
been  in  Sweden,  and  had  been  carrying  out  improvements  in 
agriculture.  Linne,  and  his  travelling  companion  Liidbeck,  paid 
a  special  visit,  and  he  records  his  observations  in  the  volume 
cited  regarding  crops,  drainage,  and  management  of  the  soil. 

It  is,  however,  the  second  notice  by  the  same  pen  which  is  of 
special  interest,  and  that  appears  in  the  posthumous  Anteckningar 
ofver  Nemesis  divina  [Annotations  regarding  Nemesis  divina] , 
which  were  written  by  Linne  for  his  only  surviving  son,  and  were 
intended  as  solemn  counsels  when  the  father  had  himself  passed 
away.  Linne  had,  throughout  his  life,  a  strong  conviction  of  an 
overruling  Providence,  and  in  these  pages  he  gives  many  instances 
of  retributive  justice  in  the  case  of  wrongdoers.  The  work  was 
first  issued,  soon  after  its  discovery,  in  June  1848,  by  Prof.  E. 
Fries,  was  reprinted  in  his  Botaniska  Utflygter,  and  was  finally 
entirely  revised  and  enlarged  by  Profs.  E.  &  T.  M.  Fries  in  1878 ; 
it  is  from  this  edition  that  the  following  translation  is  made,  with 
the  editors'  notes  embodied.  The  translation  follows  the  original 
as  closely  as  possible,  so  as  to  show  the  simple  familiar  talk  of 
the  father  to  his  son.  [The  name  Blackwell  is  indifferently  spelled 
"  Blatchwell,"  "  Blackwel,"  and  "  Blackwahl."] 

"  Bl.\ckwell.  Jonas  Alstromer  requested  an  economist  from 
England.  Blackwel  M.D.  was  sent,  a  bold,  ignorant  atheist." 
Received  as  a  son  by  Alstromer,  he  constantly  sent  Alstromer's 
letters  with  his  own  to  England.  On  one  occasion  A.  opened  a 
letter,  to  find  a  snake  in  his  bosom  ;  in  this  Bl.  stated  that  the 
whole  manufacturing  trade  of  Sweden  could  be  strangled  [jugulari) 
if  Alstr.  and  Tessin  were  put  to  death  ;  if  the  Royal  Council  should 
undergo  the  same  fate,  then   with  the   King's  co-operation   an 

*  From  this  point  a  considerable  portion  of  the  original  is  in  Latin. 
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English  Prince  might  be  chosen  as  heir-apparent.  Alstromer 
was  frightened,  showed  the  letter  to  Tessin,  and  the  latter  to  the 
Council  of  State,  which  uttered  the  desire  that  Bl.  should  be 
removed.  At  this  juncture  a  person  came  to  Bl.  stating  that  he 
had  been  expressly  sent  by  a  high  English  personage,  who  had 
ordered  him  to  apply  to  King  [Oscar]  Fredrik  I.  and  offer  him  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  if  he  would  support  the  project,  and 
that  Bl.  would  become  a  powerful  man,  if  he  were  able  to  carry 
the  same  through.  The  King  w^as  warned  by  someone  of  Black- 
well's  perilous  proposition.  Bl.  presented  himself  to  the  King  to 
show  the  letter  received  from  England,  promising  the  [actual] 
sovereignty.  The  King  sent  him  to  the  Chancellor  {ordinum 
mareschallum).  He  [Blackwellj  was  imprisoned  by  Lowenhielm, 
examined,  and  beheaded  in  Stockholm,  the  29th  July,  1747. 

"  No  one  knew  the  messenger  who  brought  the  letter  to  BL 
The  English  entirely  denied  that  they  sent  anybody.  When 
T[essin's]  house  was  being  pulled  down,  a  corpse  was  found 
enclosed  in  a  wall ;  perhaps  it  was  he  '?  [i.  e.  the  messenger] .  It 
is  certain  that  fi'om  that  day,  neither  T.'s  wife  nor  his  excellency 
[serenissimus]  kept  house  {fert  domiim)  ....  [original  incom- 
prehensible] ,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  so  godless  a  crime  could 
have  come  into  the  mind  of  the  pious  {inum)  T.,  although  such 
acts  are  a  small  matter  to  mighty  men  of  State.  And  Bl.  had 
richly  deserved  his  fate. 

"  Blackwell  lodged  with  a  commission  agent  in  Stockholm, 
with  whose  wife  (though  he  himself  had  a  wife  in  England)  he 
lived  too  familiarly,  travelled  with  her  round  the  country,  and 
called  her  cousin.  He  had  her  with  him  at  his  Eoyal  Manor, 
which  he  had  managed  to  obtain,  for  whole  months.  The  agent 
became  ill  one  evening  of  a  colic.  Blackw.  as  a  medical  man 
gave  him  something  to  cure  him  ;  next  morning  the  agent  lay 
dead.  Everybody  believed  that  Black,  made  away  with  him.  At 
least  she  mourned  in  moderation,  and  fixed  lier  hopes  on  Black- 
well.  President  Drake,  of  the  College  of  Commerce,  who  strenu- 
ously supported  the  manufacturers,  was  so  treated,  by  Black,  in 
his  illness,  that  he  died.  All  said  that  Blackw.  took  the  life  of 
Drake,  some  guessed  [hinted]  by  English  influence." — Nemesis, 
Upsala,  1878,  pp.  32-33. 

The  editors  point  out  tliat  as  Alstromer  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Linne,  the  facts,  at  least  of  the  early  part  of  the  above 
narrative,  are  derived  from  authentic  sources. 

There  is  a  long  account  of  Blackwell's  protracted  trial  in  Frey, 
Upsala,  184G,  pp.  364-384  ;  417-441.  Prof.  T.  M.  Fries  sums  it  up 
in  his  Linn6  as  an  execution  on  unsatisfactory  evidence. 

Alexander  Blackwell  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1709,  son  of  the 
Principal  of  Marischal  College,  and  after  studying  at  that  univer- 
sity till  he  was  nineteen,  went  to  Cambridge.  In  1725  lie  became 
steward  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  and  afterwards  went  to  Leyden. 
After  pursuing  his  travels  througli  France  and  Portugal,  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  Till  1742 
he  remained  in  Britain,  when  he  was  chosen  by  the  Swedish 
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Minister  in  London  as  ^  an  agricultural  expert,  and  was  settled  in 
the  King's  Manor  of  x\llestad,  in  the  Ian  of  Elfsborg,  and  became 
Court  Piiysician.  Thirst  for  fame  and  impetuosity  of  temper 
drove  him  into  politics.  It  will  be  noticed  that  „Linn6's  visit 
was  about  four  years  after  Blackwell  had  settled  at  AUestad,  and 
twelve  months  later,  the  curtain  fell  on  the  final  act  in  his  life's 
drama. 


FURTHER   ADDITIONS   TO   THE    BERKSHIRE    FLORA. 

By  G.  Claridge  Druce,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

The  following  notes  have  accumulated  since  the  publication 
in  this  Journal  for  1905  (pp.  14-25).  Since  the  publication  of  the 
Flora  in  1897  about  thirty-four  species  have  been  added,  but  the 
greater  part  of  these  are  the  critical  "  species  "  of  Rubi,  Hieracia, 
Rosce,  etc. 

The  more  interesting  plants  included  in  the  following  list  are 
Prunella  laciniata,  found  by  Mr.  Weaver ;  Euphorbia  platypliyllos, 
found  by  Mr.  Jackson ;  and  Orohanche  Picridis,  Cerastkmipumilmn, 
C.  tetrandriLin,  Zannichellia  gibborosa,  and  Festuca  heteropkylla, 
the  last  in  a  more  wild-looking  locality  than  any  previously 
recorded ;  for  the  present,  however,  I  put  it  as  a  denizen.  My 
Berkshire  list  therefore  stands : — 

Flora,  1897.  Additions. 

Native  species   893  29=    922 

Denizens     45  4=      49 

Colonists    56  1=      57 

994  34  =  1028 

Casuals  and  Aliens    ...     199  34=    233 

Two  species  appear  to  be  extinct,  and  there  are  twelve  of 
uncertain  record.  Two  species.  Inula  Helenium  and  Teucrium 
Scordium,  thought  to  be  extinct,  have  been  re-found. 

Among  the  casuals,  Senecio  viscosus  has  appeared,  and  will 
doubtless  extend  its  area.  It  came  in  1905  with  some  railway 
ballast  to  Reading  during  the  alterations  to  the  permanent  way. 
To  that  source  may  also  be  traced  the  enormous  colony  of  (Eno- 
tJiera  Lamarchiana  along  the  new  portion  of  the  line  between 
Didcot  and  Swindon.  Matricaria  suaveolois  seems  to  come  with 
poultry  food,  and  to  this  source  we  owe  Althaa  Jiirsuta,  Anchusa 
italica,  Echium  italicum,  &c. 

Tliere  still  remains  much  work  to  be  done  in  this  small  but 
interesting  county,  especially  with  the  Roses  and  Rubi.  I  am 
always  glad  to  hear  of  any  new  records. 

Thalictrumfiavimh.  4.  Thatcham,  TFeaver.  Fobney  Meadows, 
Summers. 

Anemone  Pulsatilla  L.  3.  Abounds  on  the  sheep  down  just 
above  Streatley.  Gilbert  White's  Diary,  April  5th,  17G9,  is  an 
interesting  early  record  for  this  species. 

Q  2 
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iAdonis  annua  L.     4.  In  garden  ground  at  Beenham,  Wallis. 
Myosurus  minimus  L.     2.  Field  near  Bagley  Wood,  Napier. 

4.  Near  Thatcham. 

BanunculuH  Flamnmla  L.  var.  ovatus  Pers.  2.  Foxcombe  Hill, 
T.  B.  Cartu-right  in  HI).  Oxon. — li.  Lingua  L.  Mr.  Clement  Reid 
has  found  seeds  in  Roman  Silchester. — B.  sardous  Crantz.  Seeds 
in  Roman  Silchester  with  var.  incrmis. 

\ Delphinium  Ajacis  L.  and  ■•-\D.  Consolida  L.     2.  Cothill. 

Berberis  vulgaris  L.     2.  Dry  Sandford  ;   Pusey. 

Castalia  alba  Wood.  5.  First  record :  "  At  Twiford,  in  ye 
river,  grows  NymphcBa  jiore  albo  plentifully,"  July  7,  1726, 
Dillenius  MS. 

jAlyssum  incanum   L.       3.    By    the   railway    near   Reading. 

5.  Sonning,  Summers. 

\Hesperis  matronalis  1j.     5.  Near  Sandford  Bridge. 

Sisymbrium  Sophia  L.  and  f  »S'.  altissimum  L.  3.  Near  Reading, 
on  waste  ground  ;  casual. 

^Erysimum  repandiim  L.     2.  Cothill ;  casual. 

Brassica  Bapa  L.  var.  Briggsii  H.  C.  Wats.  1.  Wytham. 
2.  Cothill. — B.  nigra  Koch.  2.  Shrivenham,  Ulffington,  looking 
native.  —  B.  alba  Boiss.  Seeds  in  Roman  Silchester,  Clement 
Beid. 

Diplotaxis  muralis  DC.  2.  Cothill.  3.  Very  abundant  at 
Reading  by  the  railway. — Var.  Babingtonii  (Syme).     2.  Radley. 

\Lcpidium  perfoliatum  L.  2.  Near  Wallingford,  /.  S.  Huxley. 
—  \L.  Drabalj.  2.  Near  Oxford;  Cliolsey  ;  Cothill;  Steventon. 
5.  Near  Reading,  Wallis. 

Coronopus  didymus  Sm.  4.  Aldermaston  Railway,  Dr.  Wil- 
loughby  Smith. 

Thlaspi  arvense  L.  Seeds  in  Roman  Silchester,  Clement 
Beid. 

Iberis  amara  L.     2.  Hinksey,  Mrs.  Lightfoot,  1856. 
Y^'Soria  syriaca  Desv.     2.  Casual,  Cothill,  1808. 
\Bunias  orientalis  L.     2.  Between  Cholsey  and  Moulsford. 

Beseda  striata  Pers.  1.  Wytham  Mill ;  alien.  See  Bot.  Exch. 
Club  Rep.  p.  212,  1906.     Still  there  1910. 

■\'^'Viola  hirta  L.  "^'var.  p)iyietorum^\Qsh.  1.  Wytham.  —  '''Var. 
inconcinna  J.  Briquet.  3.  Streatley. — "Var.  Foudrasi  (Jord.). 
2.  Cothill.  3.  Streatley. — "Var.  p)^'opcra  Gillot.  3.  Streatley. — 
"F.  ruralis  Jord.  Boar's  Hill;  Pusey.  —  ■■■¥.  var iata  Jord.  2. 
Boar's  Hill.  4.  Boxford  (27,694).— =^F.Dcsc(7/;se/ Jord.  2.  Woot- 
ton,  1903.  4.  Wash  Common,  Newbury,  A.  B.  Jackson  in  Rep. 
Wats.  Exch.  Club,  79,  1906-7.— ■¥.  subtilis  Jord.  3.  Basildon, 
1894. — -'V.  agrestis  Jord.  1.  Cumnor.  Dr.  Drabble  named  the 
Pansies  and  Mrs.  Gregory  the  Violets. 

Dianthus  dcltoides  L.  5.  In  a  field  near  Wellington  College 
Station,  1907,  //.  P.  Fitzgerald. 

iSilene  conica  L.  2.  Sand-pit  between  Abingdon  and  Tubney, 
1905.  In  1909  Mr.  J.  G.  Walker  tells  me  it  was  quite  plentiful. 
A  casual  only  in  Berks. — S.  anglica  L.  2.  Cothill. — \'''-S.  gallica 
L.     2.  Cothill;  alien. 
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Lychnis  Githago  Scop.  Seeds  in  Roman  Silchester,  Clement 
Beid. 

■■'•Cerastinni  pinnilum  Curtis.  2.  On  Blewbury  Downs  in  1883. 
In  recently  examining  my  Cerastia  for  critical  study,  I  detected  a 
single  specimen  of  this  local  species  among  a  gathering  of  C.  scnii- 
dccandruni  collected  by  me  in  May,  1883. — ■■'C.  tetrandrum  Curt. 
5.  To  this  must  be  referred  some  specimens  which  I  gathered 
near  Bracknell  in  1896. 

Sagina  nodosa  Fenzl.     2.  St.  Neot's  Meadow,  Radley. 

Spcrrjula  arvensis  L.    Seeds  in  Roman  Silchester,  Clement  lieid. 

Hypericum  quadrangulum  L.  1.  Hedges  near  Wytham  Meadow, 
1905.     A  rare  species  in  the  county. 

\-''Altliaa  hirsuta  L.  2.  Cothill ;  introduced  with  poultry  food. 
Doubtless  to  this  cause  its  appearance  in  many  other  places  is 
due.  —  ]■'■'■' A.  rosea  li.  Alien.  3.  Waste  ground  by  the  railway, 
Reading. 

Malva  sylvestris  L.  and  M.  rotundifolia  L.  Seeds  of  both 
species  in    Roman    Silchester,    Clement   Beid.  —  i'M.   Alcea   L. 

3.  Waste  ground  near  Reading  railway. 

t'il/a/o^je  malacoides  L.     5.  Near  Clewer,  1902,  J.  G.  Everett. 

Geranium  pratense  L.  forma  alba.  2.  Between  Cumnor  and 
Abingdon,  Mr.  Murray. 

Ilex  Aquifolium  L.  First  record,  "  Some  trees  in  perfect 
blossom  on  Windsor  Castle,  and  one  imperfect  berry,  June  1, 
1798,"  MS.  note  on  Sowerby  drawing  in  Herb.  Brit.  Mus. 

Euonymus  europceus  L.  2.  East  Garston,  1838  ;  Grove,  1833, 
Hb.  Oxford. 

\Melilotus  arvensis  Wallr.  2.  Cothill. — M.  alba  Desr.  2.  Besil- 
sleigh.     3  and  4.  Reading. — M.  indica  AW.     3.  Reading  railway. 

4.  Beenham,  Wallis. 

Trifolium  pratense  L.  forma  alba.  3.  Hampstead  Norris, 
Pamplin,  1833. — "Var.  americanum  Harz.  1.  Near  Wytham. — 
T.  scabrum  L.     2.  Border  of  the  road  near  Besilsleigh,  1907. 

]■■■'•  Vicia  varia  Host,  and  f"F.  bithynica  L.  2.  Casual  at  Cothill, 
1908.— F.  lathyroides  L.     2.  Cothill,  1910. 

Lathyrus  sylvestris  L.  First  record,  "  L.  major  latifolius.  In 
Merley  Wood  plentifully,"  Dillenius  MS.  1746  ! — i*L.  inconspicuus 
L.     2.  Cothill,  1908. 

Bubus  carpinifolius  W.  &N.  3.  Bucklebury,  A.  B.  Jackson. — 
B.  nitidus  W.  &  N.  4.  Greenham,  A.  B.  Jackson.  —  B.  rhombi- 
folius  Weihe.  4.  Greenham,  ^4.  B.  Jackson  ;  one  large  bush  near 
the  vicarage. — -'B.  raduloides  Rogers.  2.  Boar's  Hill. — "■'B.  hirti- 
folius  M.  &  W.  var.  mollissimus  Rogers.  4.  Greenham  Common, 
two  spots,  A.  B.  Jackson,  1908.  A  new  record.  — B.  echinatoides 
Rogers.  4.  Greenham  Common,  abundant,  A.  B.  Jackson.  Not 
infrequent  in  Berks. — B.  ericetorum  Lefev.     4.  Hampstead  Park, 

A.  B.  Jackson.  —  B.  pallidus  W.  &  loi.  4.  Snelsmore  Common; 
Greenham  Common,  A.  B.  Jackson. — B.  rosaceus  W.  &  N.  var. 
infecundus  Rogers.      4.  Hampstead  Marshall,  A.  B.  Jackson. — 

B.  Marshalli  F.  &  R.  "var.  scmiglaber  Rogers,  but  leaves  untypical. 
4.  Greenham  Common,  A.  B.  Jackson. 
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Fragaria  vesca  L.  var.  hercheriensis  Druce.  Respecting  this 
Count  Solms  Laubach  wrote  in  1903,  "that  it  is  without  doubt 
very  near  elatior,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  a  hybrid  between  these 
species  and  F.  vesca,  but  the  matter  is  a  dehcate  one."  Subse- 
quently he  wrote  that  after  cultivating  it  some  years  he  thought 
it  "  was  a  sub-montane  variety  of  F.  vesca,  which  had  once  been 
in  cultivation  and  had  since  escaped  from  it." 

\"Potentilla  canescens  Bess.     5.  Near  Twyford,  by  the  roadside; 
alien. — fP.  norvegica  L.     4.  Near  Eeading,  A.  Wallis. 

Sinraa  Ulmaria  L.  var.  denudata  Boenn.  2.  Near  Ferry, 
Hinksey.  5.  Coleman's  Moor.  Seeds  of  type  in  Roman 
Silchester. 

"^'Bosacusjndatoides  Crepin.  Tubney.  2.  Cothill;  Moulsford. — 
■■"B.  micinata  (Lees).  2.  Boar's  Hill ;  Cumnor. — B.  stylosa  Desv. 
1.  In  a  hedge  near  Wytham  Meadows,  1905. 

Cotyledon  Umbilicus  L.     4.  Donnington  Castle,  F.  Comyns. 
jA^nmi  majus  L.     2.  Letcombe  Castle,  Biddelsdell. 
\'''Sed2im  Ccpaa  L.     3.  Bradfield,  J.  H.  Vince,  1900 ;  alien. 
Epilobium  august  If olium  L.     2.  A  patch  established  itself  on 
the  railway  between  Oxford  and  Kennington  in  1907.     3.  Near 
Reading,  on  railway,  1907. 

\CFnothcra  bioinis  L.  sens.  lat.  2.  Most  abundant  along  the 
railway  from  Didcot  to  Shrivenham,  1908  ;  Lamarckiana  DC. 

Bupleurum  rotundifolmm  L.  1.  Wytham  Mill.  2.  Cothill. 
3.  Reading  railway. 

iCaucalis  latijolia  L.  2.  Cothill.  4.  Emborne  Road,  A.  B. 
Jackson. 

■\Lonicera  Caprifolium  L.  2.  In  a  hedge  between  Pusey  and 
Cherbury  Camp. 

Valerianella  dentata  Poll.  Seeds  in  Roman  Silchester,  Clement 
Beid. 

i  "•'Galium  Vaillantii  Lois.     2.  Cothill.     3.   Near  Reading,  A.  B. 
Jackson,  1907.     Casual  only. 

Dipsacus  pilosus  L.  1.  Wytham.  5.  Holme  Park,  Sonning, 
Summers. 

Bellis  perennis  L.  3.  A  fasciated  form  with  six  heads  on  one 
stem,  Yattendon,  1906,  A.  Simeon. 

"^Senecio  viscosus  L.  Abundant  on  railway  ballast,  Reading ;  a 
new  record,  see  Rep.  of  Exch.  Club,  p.  229,  1906.  In  1907  it  had 
spread  to  the  embankment. 

Filago  apiculata  G.  E.  Sm.     2.  Cothill ;  native. 
Pulicaria  p)rostrata  Asch.     5.  Shinfield,  Sept.  29,  1830,  Ilcrh. 
Salt  at  Sheflield. 

\ Ambrosia  artemisiafolia  Willd.     5.  Maidenhead,  Summers. 
\Inula  Helenium  L.     2.  Near  Shrivenham,  on  the  railway. 
iAntheinis  iinctoria  L.     2.  Boar's  Hill. 

\Mariana  lactea  Hill.     2.  Still  in  the  locality  near  Abingdon 

where  it  was  noticed  by  Baxter  in  1827  ;  Besilsleigh,  Miss  Walker. 

\  Crcpis  setosa  11q\\.  i.     2.  Abingdon,  i*^.  Stone,  1905. —  \C.incce- 

ensis  Balb.     3.  Reading,  ballast. — C.  biennis  L.     2.  Shrivenham. 

\-  Ilieracium  aurantiacum  L.      3.  Gravelly  field  near  Bradfield 
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College,  1908,  /.  H.  Vince. — H.  macnlatiim  Sm.  5.  Near  Early. — 
H.  Icpistoidcs  K.  Johanns.  {H.  i)ellucidum).  2.  Still  plentiful  at 
Upton. —  'H.  cacuminatum  Dahlst.  5.  Sandliurst.  New  record. 
— II.  sciaphilum  "var.  transiens  Ley.  3.  Near  Eeading,  &c. — 
II.  horcale  Fr.  "var.  Hervieri  Arv.  Touv.  2.  Boar's  Hill.  4.  Em- 
borne  Street. 

'■'■Soiichus  imlustris  L.  Seeds  in  Eoman  Silchester,  Clement 
Beid.  Probably  introduced  from  adjacent  marshes  with  the  reeds 
used  for  thatching  the  roofs  of  houses.  Long  ago  extinct  in  the 
district,  but  the  extensive  reed-beds  of  the  Kennet  may  still  hide  it. 
i Campanula  latifolia  L.  5.  Whyte  Knights,  near  Eeading, 
I.  Carroll  in  Herb.  Brit.  Mus.,  but  probably  a  garden  specimen. 

AnagalUs  arvensis  L.  2.  "  Pimpernell  with  an  elegant  wdiite 
flower ;  I  found  it  in  a  field  by  South  Hinksey,  two  miles  from 
Oxford,"  M.  Dodsworth  in  Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  27,  fol.  103;  see 
Journ.  Bot.  p.  101,  1909. — A.  tenella  Lightf.  2.  First  record, 
"Prope  Chilswell,"  Dillenius  MS.  17^6.— A.  feviina  Mill.  2.  The 
plate,  t.  169,  in  Hook.  Fl.  Lond.  was  drawn  from  a  specimen 
gathei'ed  "in  Wooten  fields  by  Mr.  Bicheno." 

Centaurium  umhellatum  Gilib.  1.  First  record,  "  About 
Wytham,"  Dillenius  MS.  1746. 

\A7ichusa  officinalis  L.      2.    Boar's  Hill,  E.  D.  Watkin,  New- 
Coil.,  Cothill,  1907, 1908.— f-yl.  italicalietz.     2.  Cothill;  alien.— 
i -■'A.  ochroleuca  ^1.  Bieh.     2.  Cothill;  alien. 
i-Echium  italicum  L.     2.  Cothill,   1907,  1908,  1909 ;  see  Eep. 
Bot.  Exch.  Club,  1907,  303. 

Myosotis  collina  Holfm.  '•'  var.  Mittenii  Baker.  2.  Kingston 
Bagpuze. 

Cuscuta  europcea  L.  4.  In  a  lane  leading  from  Greenham 
Common  to  Chamberhouse,  Newbury,  Bicheno  in  Hook.  Fl. 
Lond.  vol.  iii.  t.  67. 

f  Verbascum  Blattaria  L.     5.  Park  Place,  Mr.  Stanton,  1904. 

Linaria  Cymhalaria  Mill.  5.  "I  know  it  to  have  been  planted 
on  Windsor  Castle  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Lind,"  Sowerby's 
MS.  on  drawing  in  Herb.  Brit.  Mus. 

Scrophularia  vernalis  L.  3.  The  plate,  t.  70,  in  Hook.  Fl. 
Lond.  is  from  a  specimen  "  from  a  lane  leading  from  Bucklebury 
Church  to  Marsden,  1817,"  Mr.  Bicheno. — S.  nodosa  L.  var. 
Bobartii  Pryor.     2.  Near  Eadley,  M.  Odling. 

Veronica  agrestis  L.  2.  First  record,  "  Fields  near  Walling- 
ford,"  E.  F.  Witts,  1836. 

Melampyrum  pratense  L.  var.  latifolium  Schueb.  &  Mart. 
3.  Bere  Estate. 

Limosella  aquatica  L.     4.  By  the  Emborne  on  Wash  Common, 
A.  B.  Jacksoyi,  1906.     Still  on  Binsey  Common,  Oxford,  1909. 
■•'Euphrasia  curta  Fries.     2.  Blewbury  Downs. 
*Orobanche  Picridis  F.  Schultz.      3.  Near  Streatley,  growing 
on  Crepis  capillaris ;  the  name  confirmed  by  Dr.  Beck.     A  new 
county  record. 

Mentha  rubra  Huds.  4.  Near  NewMjury,  Bicheno.  3.  Near 
Tilehurst,  1906.     3.  Moulsford  Downs,  Miss  Neild,  1909. 
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Salvia  jjratens is  L.  4.  In  a  field  laid  down  to  grass  for  many 
years  at  Weston  in  1905,  Mr.  Osmond.  —  f  S.  verticillata  L.  2. 
Cothill. 

Nepeta  hederaceaTrey.  1.  First  record,  "Calamintha  humilior, 
folio  rotundiore  Tourn.  flore  eleganti,  dilute  purpureo,  labio  inferiori 
macula  saturanter  purpureo  picto,  qualis  hie  Oxonii  ad  trajectum 
Ensliam  Ferry  dicto  subter  salices  nascitur,"  Dillenius  3IS.  1746. 
■''•Prunella  laciniata  L.  3.  Tilehurst,  first  found  by  Mr.  Weaver, 
1903;  see  Journ.  Bot.  1906,  p.  365,  and  Eep.  of  Exch.  Club, 
p.  199,  1906. 

Galeopsis  speciosa  Mill.  4.  Banks  of  Lamborne  Eiver  about 
half-way  between  Shaw  and  Ham  Mills,  F.  Comyns,  1905. 

\Kochia  scoparia  Schrad.  3.  Eeading  on  railway  ballast,  see 
Eep.  Exch.  Club,  p.  241,  1906. 

Viscum  album  L.  5.  The  favourite  trees  in  Windsor  Park  for 
the  misletoe  are  the  lime,  the  poplar,  the  thorn,  and  the  maple, 
W.  Menzies,  Windsor  Park,  1864.     On  poplars  near  Bagshot. 

Chenopodium  Bonus-Henricus  L.  Seeds  in  Eoman  Silchester, 
Clement  Beid. 

\ Eupliorhia  Esula  L.  '■'var.  pseudocyparlssias  (Jord.).  4.  Near 
Wolford,  1904. —  p''Var.  lutescens  Huth.  2.  Near  Marcham, 
1907. —  ''E.  platyphyllos  L.  4.  In  a  wheat-field  near  Hampstead 
Marshall,  A.  B.  Jackson,  1906;  the  first  certain  record  for  the 
county. 

Betula  alba  L.  2.  First  record,  under  the  birch  trees  in 
Cliildswell  Copse,  J.  Bobart  MS.,  about  1697. 

\--Populus  deltoides  Marsh.  Frequent  in  all  the  districts;  the 
P.  nigra  of  Flora  Berkshire  for  the  greater  part.  Now  in 
name  only. 

Helleborine  media  ■•'v&v.  platyphylki  Druce.     5.  Bisham  Wood. 

Ophrys  apifera  Huds.  2.  Kennington.  —  0.  muscifera  Huds. 
2.  White  Horse,  F.  Stone. 

GalantJms  nivalis  h.  2.  Kingston;  alien  doubtless.  Perhaps 
native  in  1,  Wytham. 

Leucojum  astivum  L.  3.  By  the  Pang  near  Brjidfield,  Bev. 
E.  Peake. 

\Miiscari  comosiim  Mill.  2.  In  a  plantation  at  Besilsleigh; 
perhaps  introduced  with  young  conifers,  Mr.  II.  Fisher,  1907. 

Talipa  sylvestris  L.  2.  Kingston  Bagpuze,  1907,  /.  C. 
Mather. 

Colchicum  autumnale  L.     3.  Yattendon,  Miss  Moore. 
■\Scilla  hispanica  Mill.     2.  Cothill  in  two  localities. 

Neottia  Nidus-avis  Eich.  5.  Copse  near  Aldermaston  Soke, 
W.  H.  Summers. 

■'■'Zannichellia  (jibbcrosa  Eeichl).  2.  Brackish  ditches  at 
Marcham,  1891.  The  Z.  pedunculata  of  the  Fl.  Berks.,  either  in 
part  or  wholly. 

■'•Carex  lepidocarpa  Tausch.  5.  Early,  &c.  —  G.  leporina  L. 
"var.  anjyrolochin  Lang.  5.  Bulmershe  Park,  C.  E.  Salmon  in 
Journ.  Bot.  1906,  225.  Eeduced  to  a  form  by  Kiikenthal  in  the 
Pjianzenrcich. 
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rotamo(jeton  Drncci  Fryer,  Men.  Brit.  Pondweetls,  p.  31,  t.  21. 
Loddon,  No.  4593,  Herb.  Normale  Ddrjier,  Aug.  1904. 

i'-'- Panic  am  colon  um  L.  3.  Reading,  on  railway  ballast,  190G, 
with  P.  (jlabrum  Gaud.,  P.  Crus-galli  L.,  Setaria  viridis  Beauv., 
S.  (jlaaca  Beauv.,  and  S.  verticillata  Beauv.,  all  aliens. 

ArrhenaUicrum    clatius    M.    &    K.    '''var.    biaristatuni    Druce. 

1.  Wythani. 

■•'Kaleria  britannica  Domin.  2.  Besilsleigh.  3.  Streatley,  &c. 
Mclica  uni flora  Eetz.     2.  Besilsleigh. 

'^'Fcstuca  hetcrophyllalj'Ani.  3.  In  Billingbere  Wood,  and  under 
trees  by  the  roadside  on  the  Bere  Estate  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Bradfield ;  see  Rep.  of  Exchange  Club,  p.  322,  1907.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  a  native  species  in  this  locality,  being  very 
plentiful  and  with  no  introduced  shrubs. — F.  arundinacca  Schreb. 

2.  On  Kimmeridge  Clay,  Boar's  Hill. — F.  ovina  L.  f"''var.  glauca 
Koch.     4.  Reading,  Coley  Avenue,  Dr.  Stansfield  ;  not  native. 

■^'Bromus  leptostachys  Pers.  3.  Near  Pangbourn ;  a  variety  of 
B.  hordeaceus  L.  —  f ^.  unioloidcs  Schrad.  3.  On  railway  ballast 
at  Reading. 

Loliiun  pcrennc  X  mnltifloriun.  1.  Wytham;  with  Dr.  Domin, 
who  showed  it  me. 

Phyllitis  Scolopendrmm  Greene.  4.  Wire  Mills,  Dr.  Stems- 
field;  Welford. 

Polypodium  vulgarc  L.  5.  "  P.  bifurcata  pinnulis  serratis  on 
ye  walls  of  Windsor  Castle,"  Adam  Buddie's  Herb,  in  Herb. 
Brit.  Mus. 
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[The  following  are  among  the  more  interesting  of  the  notes 
publisiied  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Club ;  for  the  numerous  notes 
on  liosa,  Eubus,  Hieracium,  and  other  critical  genera,  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  Report  itself.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
warning  conveyed  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  paragraph 
prefixed  ])y  the  distributor,  Mr.  A.  B.  Jackson,  to  the  Report : — 
"  One  or  two  members,  however,  erred  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  collected  several  rare  plants  in  too  large  a  quantity.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  tlie  Club  does  not  exist  for  the  extinction  of 
rarities,  and  their  attention  is  called  to  the  remark  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  list  of  desiderata,  that  in  gathering  plants  they 
are  to  take  care  they  run  no  risk  of  destroying  or  appreciably 
diminishing  a  plant  in  any  locality." — Ed.  Journ.  Bot.] 

Barbarea  arcuata  Reiclib.  Origin,  side  of  drain-ditch, 
Upton-on-Severn,  Worcs.,  v.-c.  37.  Cult.  Ledljury,  June  14,  and 
Aug.  13,  1907.  —  S.  H.  BiCKHAM.  Beautiful  specimens  of  this 
plant,  which  is  doubtless  the  B.  arcuata  of  many  English  and 
Continental  botanists,  but  it  differs  from  the  B.  arcuata  of 
Reichenbach  (Icones  Fl.  Germ.  ii.  fig.  4356)  in  a  character  on 
which  Syme  (E.  B.  ed.  iii.  vol.  i.  173)  lays  great  stress,  namely, 
in  the  seed  being  broad  and  short.     In  Reichenbach's  type,  which 
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I  have  also  examined,  the  seed  is  long  and  narrow,  i.  e.  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  broad.  This  Upton  plant  is  what  in  Flora  of 
Berkshire,  p.  44,  I  have  called  B.  vulgaris  var.  decipiens  (=  B. 
lyrata  Aschers.  var.  decipiens),  but  if  anything  the  flowers  are 
a  trifle  larger,  my  plant  being  near  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
plant  wrongly  figured  by  Keichenbach  in  Sturm's  Deutschland 
Flora  as  arcuata,  and  this  may  be  the  origin  of  the  confusion 
respecting  it  by  Continental  authors. — G.  Claridge  Druce.  The 
seeds  of  this  plant,  though  they  vary  somewhat,  approach  so 
closely  to  the  character  of  those  in  Eeichenbach's  Icon.  n.  4357 
in  Iconogr.  Cent.  xi.  pt.  2,  that,  taking  other  marks  into  considera- 
tion, there  need  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  Mr.  Bickham's  specimens 
are  good  examples  of  the  true  B.  arciiata  Eeichb. — -J.  R.  Drummond 
and  A.  B.  Jackson. 

Medicago  lupulina  L.  var.  scabra  Gray.  With  the  typical 
form  on  limestone  at  Waterhouses,  Staffs.,  v.-c.  39,  June  22,  1908. 
— T.  E.  RouTH  and  A.  B.  Jackson.  Correct,  I  believe.  The  de- 
scription of  the  habitat  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  native  here, 
which  is  interesting  (see  Mr.  Beeby's  note  in  Journ.  Bot.  1895, 
p.  315).  I  have  been  unable  to  see  a  full  description  of  Gray's 
variety,  but  I  am  concluding  it  is  identical  with  Koch's  Willde- 
nowiana,  and  not  merely  a  diagnosis  of  the  hairy-fruited  state  of 
lupulina. — C.  E.  Salmon. 

Saxifraga  Geum  X  serratifolia.  Origin,  rocks  at  head  of 
Slaheny  Valley,  near  Kilgarvan,  S.  Kerry,  Ireland,  1903  (E.  S. 
Marshall).  Cult.  Underdown,  Ledbury,  June  5,  1908.  —  S.  H. 
BiCKHAM.  If  serratifolia  were  one  of  the  parents,  a  more  oblong 
leaf,  less  truncate  at  the  base,  would  occur  on  this  plant.  I  think 
it  probably  is  a  hybrid,  but  with  these  round  leaves,  very  few  of 
them  at  all  longer  than  broad,  I  should  prefer  to  regard  the  plant 
as  S.  Geum  d^ntata  x  S.  umbrosa  punctata.  It  difi"ers  but  slightly 
from  the  specimens  of  S.  liirsuta  from  the  same  original  locality, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  S.  hirsuta  (a  somewhat  unstable 
species)  does  not  oi'iginate  from  S.  umbrosa  and  S.  Geum  forms 
crossing. — E.  F.  Linton. 

Callitriche  intermedia  Hoffm.  (ref.no.  3252).  Loanan  River, 
near  its  outflow  into  Loch  Assynt,  Inchnadamph,  W.  Sutherland, 
v.-c.  108,  July  18,  1908.  A  particularly  fine  growth  of  a  narrow- 
leaved  form,  frequent  in  Highland  lochs  and  streams.  It  may 
deserve  a  special  name,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  existing  for 
it. — E.  S.  Marshall. 

C.  intermedia  HofTm.  Fl.  Germ.  (1791)  i.  p.  2. 

C.  hamulata  Kiitz.  var.  tenuifolia  Lonnrotli,  Obs.  Crit.  PI.  Suec. 
111.  (1854),  p.  21. 

=  G.  tenuifolia  Persoon,  Syn.  Plant.  (1805). 

=  G.  autumnalis  var.  Goldbachii  Kutz.,  in  Linyicea,  vii.  (1832). 

To  this  seems  to  belong  the  G.  hamulata  ft  homoiophijlla  Gren. 
&  Godr.  Fl.  Fr.  (1848),  i.  p.  591  =  C.  angustifolia  Hoppe  ex  Koch, 
Syn.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  ed.  1,  i.  (1837).  This  occurs  in  Sweden, 
in  Scanica  (Fries,  Fl.  Scanica),  Smoland  (or  Smaland),  Halland, 
Boliusliin,  and   Sodermanland.      Mr.  G.  West   (Proc.  Roy.    Soc 
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Edinb.  xxv.  p.  973  (1905) )  describes  this,  as  "  extremely  abundant 
in  almost  every  loch  in  the  Loch  Ness  area  ;  a  dominant  plant." 
I  have  the  sanie  form  from  Scalloway,  Shetland  (K.  M.  Barring- 
ton);  the  Isle  of  Tiree,  v.-c.  103  (S.  M.  Macvicar).  The  only 
southern  specimen  I  have  seen  like  it  is  one  from  Earlswood 
Common,  Surrey,  1870.— A.  Bennett. 

Tragopogon  tratense  L.     Scraptoft,  Leices.,  v.-c.  55,  June  22, 
1905.      According  to  the   Flora  of  Leicestershire  (1886),  p.  98, 
Tragopogon  p-atense  L.,  type,  is  not  found  in  Leics.,  only  the  var. 
minus  (now  recognised  as  a  species)  being  noticed  at  that  time. 
The  type,  therefore,  is  a  new  record  for  v.-c.  55.     These  specimens 
were  gathered  in  an  upland  meadow  laid  to  grass,  in  association 
with  Botnjchium  Lunaria,  Spircea  Filipendula,  &c.     It  was  first 
pointed  out  by  the  Kev.  H.  P.  Keader,  and  has  since  been  noticed 
at  other  localities  in  the  county ;  so  that  the  var.  minus  cannot  be 
said  to  be  the  dominant  form,  as  supposed. — A.  E.  Horwood.    In 
the  only  open  flower  on  my  two  plants  the  florets  considerably 
exceed  the  phyllaries ;  this  would  appear  to  make  it  var.  Symei 
Ar.  Benn.  {T.  pratensis  var.  grandiflorus  Syme). — E.  S.  Marshall. 
CoLCHicuM  autumnale  L.,  white-flowered  variety.     Growing 
with  the  purple-flowered  form  on  heavy  soil  about  Bredfield,  near 
Woodbridge,  E.  Suffolk,  v.-c.  25,  Sept.  7,  1908.  —  F.  L.  Foord- 
Kelcey.      This  corresponds  better  with  C.  candiduvi  Schott  and 
Kotschy  (see  Baker  in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  xvii.  p.  429)  than  with 
typical  C.  autumnale  L.     Baker  has  reduced  C.  candidum  to  C. 
latum  Steven,  in  Mem.  Mosc.  vii.  66,  t.  13,  but  this  seems  doubt- 
fully correct.     Whether  C.  candidum  may  not  be  conspecific  with 
C.  autumnale  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide,  but  Mrs.  Kelcey's  plant 
is  no  doubt  the  C.  anglicum  album  of  Parkinson's  Paradisus  (16-46), 
p.  153.     The  white-flowered  meadow-saffron  would  seem  to  have 
been,  if  anythiiig,  better   known  in  Parkinson's  time   than  the 
purple.     Both  have,  in  all  probability,  been  originally  introduced, 
but  have  since  become  established  in  Britain.  — J.  K.  Drummond 
and  A.  B.  Jackson. 


SHORT    NOTES. 


Tragopogon  porrifolium  x  pratense. — Last  year  one  of  us 
(W.  A.  Todd)  found  T.  porrifolium  L.  growing  in  quantity  among 
grass  on  enclosed  land  between  Putney  and  Barnes,  Surrey,  and 
this  year  noticed  there  plants  of  a  Tragopogon  with  flowers  of  a 
peculiar  hue,  that  suggested  the  likelihood  of  these  plants  being 
the  product  of  T.  porrifolium  crossed  with  T.  pratense  L.  The 
latter  species  was  likewise  present  in  abundance,  the  form  being 
that  we  know  as  T.  pratense  proper.  A  careful  examination 
and  comparison  of  the  three  forms  has  convinced  us  that  the 
opinion  formed  by  the  finder  concerning  the  dull  purple-flowered 
plant  is  correct,  and  that  we  have  here  a  hybrid-form  not  hitherto 
noticed  in  this  country.  Our  plant  is  distinguished  principally  by 
the  colour  of  the  flowers,  of  a  dull  cloudy  purple,  with  an  under- 
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h-ing  yellowish  tint.  At  the  base  of  each  hgule  the  yellow  colour 
is  fully  developed  and  the  subdued  yellowish  colour  appears  strongly 
along  the  veins  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  ligules.  In  such 
characters  as  the  extent  to  which  the  leaf-base  is  developed,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  extremity  of  the  peduncle  is  inflated,  om* 
plant  is  fairly  intermediate  between  the  parent  species.  We  have 
noticed  that  the  pappus-bristles  of  T.  porrifolhim  and  T.  pratense 
display  differences  not  alluded  to  in  descriptions  given  of  these 
species  in  the  floras,  and  in  this  respect  our  hybrid  plant  is 
nearer  T.  prateiise.  This  hybrid  is  of  particular  interest,  as, 
according  to  Focke  [Die  Pflanzen-^ischlinge),  it  was  the  first  plant- 
hybrid  to  be  intentionally  produced  for  scientific  purposes,  and, 
that,  by  Linnaeus.  From  seed  produced  by  the  pollination  of 
T.  pratense  by  T.  porrifoUum,  Linnaeus  obtained  plants  which  in 
the  summer  of  1759  bloomed  with  red  flowers  yellow  at  the  base. 
Single  specimens  of  the  wild  hybrid  have,  according  to  J.  Lange, 
been  observed  on  the  Danish  islands  of  Laaland  and  Fiinen, 
growing  among  the  parent  species,  and  characterised  by  the  outer 
florets  being  brown- violet  in  colour,  the  inner  yellow.  As  Focke 
gives  no  other  locaUties,  we  conclude  that  this  hybrid  is  of  rare 
occurrence.  There  were  numerous  plants  of  it  at  the  Surrey 
localitv  this  season,  and  it  appears  to  be  fertile  to  an  extent. — 
C.  E.  Bbitton  ;  W.  A.  Todd. 

Flintshike  Plants  (p.  18i). — Mr.  Moyle  Kogers  remarks  on 
the  omission  of  Cerastiiun  tetrandrum  and  C.  semidecandrum  from 
my  papers  on  the  Flintshire  Flora,  and  incidentally  suggests  that 
I  may  have  overlooked  or  failed  to  recognize  these  plants.  Mr. 
Rogers  had  already  recorded  C.  tetrandrum  for  Flintshire  {Jounml 
of  Botany,  1891,  120)  and  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  repeat  the 
record.  I  first  observed  both  the  plants  in  question  in  several 
places  on  the  Flintshire  coast  some  years  ago,  before  I  was 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Rogers's  record.  I  also  encountered  them 
recently  on  the  sandhills  between  Prestatyn  and  Rhyl.  Hypocharis 
glabra  which  Mr.  Rogers  also  mentioned  last  month  was  published 
by  him  in  the  same  place.  In  my  various  papers  on  the  Flintshire 
Flora,  I  have  only  included  a  small  fraction  of  the  results  obtained ; 
and  a  full  account  of  these  will  appear  in  the  Flora  of  Flint  and 
Denbigh  which  I  have  in  preparation.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any 
notes  or  records  dealing  in  any  way  with  the  vegetation  of  either 
of  these  counties  and  of  Denbigh  in  particular.  Mr.  Rogers  eiTs  in 
recording  the  Cloudberr}'  for  Flintshire :  this  species  does  not 
occur  in  the  county.  The  mistake  is  excusable  in  one  possessing 
little  practical  knowledge  of  the  topography  o£  the  county,  the 
more  so  as  Professor  Babington  locates  the  peak  in  Flintshire ; 
as  a  result  this  record  has  been  accepted  by  sevei-al  later  com- 
pilers, and  quoted  without  any  attempt  at  verification.  Cader 
Fronwyn,  or  more  coirectly  Fronwen,  is  situated  in  that  part  of 
Denbighshire  which  lies  south  of  the  Dee,  and  about  five  miles 
west  of  Llanarmon  Dytfrjn  Ceiriog;  it  is  partly  in  Merioneth  and 
partly  in  Denbigh,  as  the  county  boundary'  passes  over  it. 
WhixaU  Moss,  which   Mr.  Rogers  mentions  in  connection  with 
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Rnbiis  fissus,  is  in  Shropshire.  The  adjoining  isolated  and 
anomalous  portion  of  Flintshire  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  Salop  for  all  biological  purposes. — A.  A.  D.\llm.\n. 

Note  upon  Rosa.  —  In  writing  the  note  which  appears  on 
p.  187,  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  criticize  Major  Wolley-Dod's 
statement,  or  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  regarding  it,  but  merely 
to  call  attention  to  its  importance  and  to  induce  botanists  who 
take  an  interest  in  Bosa  to  ascertain  by  observation  of  the  living 
plants  whether  or  not  a  certain  number  of  those  forms  hitherto 
named  B.  Sahini  really  have  their  sepals  reflexed.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  !Major  has  accurately  described  what  he  saw  in  the 
herl)arium  specimens,  but  herbarium  specimens,  especially  when 
gathered  in  immature  fruit,  are  often  deceptive  with  regard  to  the 
point  in  question,  and  I  should  have  thought  that  he  would  have 
been  equally  desirous  with  myself  to  have  the  matter  settled  by 
observation  of  the  living  plants.  It  was  to  render  this  more  easy 
that  I  suggested  his  giving  a  list  of  the  localities  in  which  the 
herbarium  specimens  referred  to  were  gathered,  and  I  may  add 
that  the  date  of  collecting  and  the  collector's  name  should  also 
be  given.  The  fact  that  in  so  many  of  these  Sabini  forms  nearly 
all  the  fruits  abort  and  drop  off  before  they  have  to  any  extent 
developed  makes  it  more  difficult  than  one  would  imagine  to 
ascertain  the  real  position  of  the  sepals  when  the  fruit  is  mature. 
I  hope  the  Major  will  see  his  way  to  adopt  my  suggestion,  and 
that  others  who  may  have  the  opportunity  will  give  attention  to 
the  settling  of  this  very  important  point. — W.  Barclay. 

Kalmia  glauca  Alton. — When  penetrating  a  very  wet  bog  in 
Mid  Surrey  for  the  purpose  of  securing  orchises  growing  there,  I 
noticed  many  bushes  of  a  low-growing  shrub  that  was  quite  un- 
familiar to  me.  Unfortunately,  the  plants  were  past  flower  and 
fruiting  abundantly  at  this  date  (June),  and  also  showed  remains 
of  the  infructescence  of  several  previous  seasons.  This  plant  has 
since  been  identified  for  me  at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  South 
Kensington,  as  Kalmia  glauca  Ait.  It  is  a  widely  spread  and  well- 
known  North  American  shrub.  I  have  been  in  communication 
with  the  lord  of  the  manor  where  it  grows,  but  have  failed  to 
obtain  any  information  as  to  it  being  sown  or  planted.  There  are 
no  gardens  in  the  vicinity. — C.  E.  Britton. 

Ceratodon  coxicus  in  the  Mersey  Province.  —  In  March 
last  I  gatliered  on  the  sandhills  at  Formby,  on  the  Lancashire 
coast,  sterile  specimens  of  a  Ceratodon  which  aroused  my  interest. 
Subsequently,  early  in  May,  I  found  similar  plants  in  fruit  farther 
along  the  coast  at  Freshfield  (v.-c.  59).  I  submitted  the  Fresh- 
field  gatherings  to  Mr.  H.  N.  Dixon,  and  he  reported  that  they 
must  be  referred  to  Ceratodon  conicus,  as,  although  the  leaf- 
cliaracters  were  not  so  well  marked  as  in  some  forms,  e.  g.  in  the 
plant  which  grows  on  the  tops  of  mud-walls  in  Northamptonshire, 
the  capsule  was  very  typical.  He  also  informed  me  that  C.  conicus 
is  described  as  being  common  in  hollows  of  the  dunes  at  Dunkirk 
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on  tlie  French  coast,  where  it  grows  along  with  Bryum  pendulum, 

B.  Warneuvi,  &c.,  exactly  as  is  the  case  in  the  Lancashire  sand- 
dunes.  On  searching  through  Mr.  J.  A.  Wheldon's  herbarium,  it 
was  found  that  Mr.  Wheldon  had  specimens  labelled  C.  conicus  ?, 
collected  by  him  some  years  previously  on  the  South  Lancashire 
coast,  but  in  these  specimens  the  fruit  was  not  in  proper  condition 
for  critical  examination.  We  also  found  a  specimen  from  the 
sandhills  at  New  Brighton,  Cheshire,  v.-c.  58,  leg.  J.  A.  Wheldon, 
April  9,  1892,  which  we  also  refer  to  C.  conicus.  This  plant  has 
not  the  well-marked  comal  tuft  of  leaves,  nor  the  nerve  so  excurrent 
as  in  the  Freshtield  specimens,  but  the  fruit  is  quite  typical  of 

C.  conicus. — W.  G.  Travis. 

UvA  Ursi  (p.  183). — The  proposed  use  of  Uva  Ursi  for  Arcto- 
staphylos  is  excluded  by  analogy:  Linnaeus  (Phil.  Bot.  160  (1751) ) 
says : — "  Nomina  generica  ex  duobus  vocabulis  integris  ac  dis- 
tinctis  facta,  e  Republica  Botanica  releganda  sunt  ...  [e.  g.]  Vitis 
idaea  T.     Vaccinium." — B.  D.  Jackson. 

Lathyrus  tuberosus  L. — Referring  to  Mr,  Christy's  article 
on  p.  170,  I  discovered  this  plant  last  year  by  the  side  of  the 
canal  at  Lydney,  where  many  ahens  and  many  interesting  native 
plants  grow  intermingled.  It  was  not  then  in  flower  ;  but  I  dug 
up  a  root,  and  cultivation  in  Mr.  Bull's  garden  at  Chepstow  showed 
it  to  be  L.  tuberosus,  as  I  suspected. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 

North  Lincolnshire  Plants. — After  being  hunted  for  over 
fifty  years  Cardamine  amara  L.  was  discovered  on  I\Iay  26th  on 
freshwater  alluvium  close  to  Aylesly  Bog,  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Lincolnshire  Union.  The  following  species  have  been  omitted 
from  my  Chech-List  of  Lincolnshire  Plants : — Cochlearia  Armoracia 
L.,  1865,  Britten  -  1,  4,  5,  7,  8.  Viola  arvensis  Murr.,  1851, 
Watson  +  all.  Nymphoides  peltatum  Rendle  &  Britten,  1895, 
Craster  +  13,  15. — E.  Adrian  Woodruffe-Pe.\cock. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Suhantarctic  Islaiids  of  New  Zealand.  Reports  on  the  Geo- 
physics, Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany  of  the  Islands  lying 
to  the  south  of  New  Zealand,  based  mainly  on  Observations 
and  Collections  made  during  an  Expedition  in  the  Govern- 
ment Steamer  'Hinemoa'  (Captain  J.  Bollons)  in  November, 
1907.  Edited  by  Chas.  Chilton,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.L.S.. 
Professor  of  Biology,  Canterbury  College,  University  of 
New  Zealand.  Published  by  the  Philosophical  Institute  of 
Canterbury,  N.Z.  Two  volumes,  demy4to.  Vol.  i.  pp.  xxxv, 
1-388 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  389-848.  Numerous  plates  and  figures 
in  text,  and  large  map.  Dulau  Sc  Co.,  London.  Issued 
22  Doc.  1909. 
The  contents  of  these  handsome  volumes  are  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  the  title,  which  we  quote  in  full.     It  is  with  the  second 
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volume  that  we  are  principally  concerned,  although  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  chapters — that  on  the  ecological  botany  of 
the  islands,  by  Dr.  Cockayne — is  to  be  found  in  the  first.  In  the 
second  we  have  chapters  on  the  systematic  botany  of  the  islands 
to  the  south  of  New  Zealand,  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Cheeseman ;  on  the 
chief  plant  formations  and  associations  of  Campbell  Island,  by 
Mr.  R.  M.  Laing  ;  on  the  Gramina  of  the  Subantarctic  Islands, 
by  Dr.  Petrie  ;  and  on  the  Marine  Algcs,  by  Mr.  Laing;  with  a 
list  of  Cryptogams  (excluding  AlgcB  and  rtcridophytce)  collected 
by  members  of  the  Expedition,  identified  by  G.  Massee,  Prof. 
G.  Lindau,  F.  Stephani,  and  Dr.  Brotherus. 

Mr.  Cheeseman  prefaces  his  account  with  a  short  history  of 
the  botanical  exploration  of  the  islands,  which  dates  from  1840, 
in  which  year  it  was  visited  by  three  important  scientific 
expeditions — the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  under 
Commodore  Wilkes ;  the  French  Expedition,  led  by  Admiral 
D'Urville  ;  and  the  Antarctic  Expedition  of  Sir  James  Clark  Koss, 
of  which  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who  was  attached  to  it  as  naturalist, 
has  given  so  important  and  valuable  an  account  in  the  Flora 
Antarctica.  Some  of  the  collections  here  utilized  were  studied  by 
Mr.  Cheeseman  when  preparing  his  admirable  Manual  of  the 
Netv  Zealand  Flora;  a  few  of  the  conclusions  therein  arrived  at 
have  been  modified  in  the  present  volume — e.  g.  the  variety  of 
Myosotis  capitata  named  alhiflora  is  now  raised  to  specific  rank  as 
M.  albida,  and  Astelia  linearis  var.  suhulata  Hook.  f.  becomes 
A.  suhulata  Cheesem.  Two  or  three  new  combinations  are 
necessitated  by  the  Vienna  Rules ;  but  Mr.  Cheeseman  wisely 
refrains  from  any  attempt  to  correct  or  modify  generally  accepted 
nomenclature  except  in  cases  w^here  this  is  absolutely  necessary. 
A  list  of  twenty-two  naturalized  plants — all,  except  Phormium 
tenax,  common  European  species— is  given  ;  and  the  chapter  con- 
cludes with  a  tabular  view  of  the  distribution  of  the  phanerogams, 
ferns,  and  lycopods  found  in  the  islands,  followed  by  notes  on  the 
affinities  of  the  flora,  with  suggestions  as  to  its  previous  history. 
Mr.  Cheeseman  enters  into  interesting  details  as  to  the  component 
parts  of  the  flora,  which  he  concludes  "  is  in  its  main  characters 
and  alliances  nothing  more  than  a  branch  of  the  New  Zealand 
flora,  to  some  extent  changed  and  modified  by  long  ages  of 
isolation."  The  grasses  form  a  separate  chapter  by  Dr.  Petrie, 
who  describes  four  new  species — Poa  Tennantiana,  P.  antipoda, 
P.  aucklandica,  and  Atropis  antipoda.  Mr.  R.  M.  Laing,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Gepp,  has  enumerated  the  Marine  Algaj,  which 
are  illustrated  by  four  plates  and  numerous  critical  remarks  ;  of 
the  other  cryptogams  merely  names  and  localities  are  given. 

Dr.  Cockayne's  account  of  the  "ecological  botany"  of  the 
islands  is  an  interesting  and  valualile  contribution,  to  which  Mr. 
Laing's  article  on  the  chief  plant  formations  and  associations  of 
Campbell  Island  furnishes  additional  information.  Both  are 
admirably  illustrated  by  blocks  from  photographs ;  the  series 
illustrating  the  growth  of  the  species  of  Ple^iroplujllum  is  remark- 
ably good.     The  influence  of  animals  on  the  vegetation  is  very 
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marked  ;  the  larger  herbaceous  plants  of  Campbell  Island  are 
especially  attacked  by  the  sheep,  through  whose  agency  Lignsticum 
latifoUitm,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  is  becoming  restricted  to 
the  faces  of  rocky  cliffs  and  other  inaccessible  places ;  the  more 
common  tussock  grass  (Poa  litorosa)  is  also  being  eaten  out  by 
them.  "There  are  now  some  eight  thousand  sheep  on  Campbell 
Island,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  its  surface  is  open  to  them,  so 
that  the  transformation  and  destruction  of  the  native  vegetation 
is  going  on  at  an  increased  rate  of  speed,  and  soon  the  only 
portions  of  the  island  left  in  a  virgin  condition  will  be  the  parts 
occupied  by  remnants  of  the  scrub  which  sheep  cannot  penetrate, 
the  tops  of  rocky  hills,  and  the  faces  of  cliffs."  On  the  Bounty 
Islands  there  is  no  visible  plant-life,  these  "  being  packed  in  the 
l)reeding  season  with  millions  of  penguins  and  large  numbers  of 
mollyhawks."  On  the  Snares,  the  "rookeries"  of  the  penguins 
destroy  visible  plant-life ;  but  when  these  are  abandoned,  plant- 
colonization  speedily  sets  in,  beginning  with  Crassula  moschata, 
and  in  course  of  time  there  is  once  more  a  meadow.  "  If  the 
enormous  number  of  penguins  be  taken  into  consideration,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  through  their  agency  the  plant-covering 
of  the  Snares  has  been  destroyed  again  and  again,  always  to 
quickly  reinstate  itself.  Even  the  forest  can  have  no  chance  of 
renewal  when  the  old  trees  die,  so  long  as  the  birds  are  present." 
Of  the  renewal  of  vegetation  on  Disappointment  Island,  after  it 
has  been  killed  out  by  nesting  mollyhawks,  tlie  following  account 
is  given  :  — 

"The  first  plant  to  appear  is  Acana  Sanguisorha  var.  antarcUca, 
which  forms  sheets  over  the  ground  and  gives  tlie  distinguishing 
green  colour.  Then  there  will  soon  ])e  abundance  of  a  species  of 
Gentian,  its  spreading  stems  making  a  glossy  dark-green  mat. 
Here  and  there  will  be  small  plants  of  the  dark-green  Blechmim 
durum,  small  straggling  Veronica  Bcnthami,  small  mats  of  bright 
but  rather  pale-green  Epilohium  confcrtifoUum,  a  few  dark-green 
plants  of  Polystichum  vestitum,  and,  growing  through  the  mats  of 
AccBua,  a  little  Bulbinella  Bossii,  and  perhaps  some  Stilbocarpa 
2)olaris  here  and  there.  But  easily  dominant,  and  at  a  distance 
the  sole  plant  apparently,  is  the  AccBna.  Ultimately,  such  a  piece 
of  regenerated  vegetation  as  described  above,  and  wliich  repre- 
sents quite  a  late  stage,  will  be  in  process  of  occupation  by 
tussocks  of  Poa  litorosa,  which  it  is  easy  to  see  will,  as  they  grow 
up,  destroy,  or  at  any  rate  thin  out,  the  present  plants  ;  but  the 
Acaiiia  will  finally,  liane-like,  in  many  cases  climb  over  the  tussock, 
gain  the  light,  and  preserve  itself  from  destruction." 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  tliat  l^oth  the  syste- 
matist  and  the  ecologist  will  find  in  these  volumes  much  matter 
of  interest.  A  word  must  be  said  in  praise  of  the  general  get-up, 
which  is  excellent.  The  paging  of  the  work  is  continuous  ;  the 
full  index  to  both  is  given  with  each  volume,  with  a  useful 
reminder  at  the  head  of  each  as  to  where  the  second  volume 
begins. 
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The  Woodlands  of  England.  By  C.  E.  Moss,  W.  M.  Eankin,  cand 
A.  G.  Tansley.  (A  pamphlet  of  36  pages,  reprinted  from 
TJie  New  riiytologist,  vol.  ix.  Nos.  3  and  4.) 

The  joint  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  brochure. 
It  is  a  very  good  introduction  to  a  much  neglected  subject ;  and 
such  notebook  sketches,  when  carefully  edited,  are  invaluable  for 
other  students. 

Agreeing  fully  with  the  analysis  of  types  of  woods  given  both 
in  the  text  and  tlie  tabulated  scheme,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
reprint  the  summary : — 

I. — Alder- Willow  Series:  on  very  wet  soils;  consisting  of 
at  least  two  distinct  associations,  as  yet  insufficiently  studied  to 
allow  of  satisfactory  separation  and  characterization. 

II. — Oak  AND  Birch  Series  :  on  non-calcareous  soils. 
(A.)     Oakwood  associations  :    on  non-peaty  soils  at  low  and 
moderate  elevations. 

(a.)     Damp  Oakiooods :  on  clays,  shales,  loams,  fine  sands 
and  moist  soils  generally. 
[Derived  artificial  type  :  Oak-hazel  copse.] 

Oak-ash-birchwoods  :  on  shallow  well-drained 
soils  in  a  wet  climate, 
(b.)     Dry  Oahcoods :  on  sandstones,  grits,  sands  and  dry 
soils  generally. 
(B.)     Oak-birch-heath  association  :  on   dry  coarse  sandy  and 
dry  peaty  soils  (low  elevations). 

(C.)  Birchwood  association  :  on  non-calcareous  soils  at  high 
elevations  (from  1000  feet  to  the  upper  wood  limit  on  the  Pen- 
nines). 

III. — Beech  and  Ash  Series  :  on  calcareous  soils. 
(A.)    Ash-oakwood   association :    on    calcareous   clays,   marls, 
impure  limestones,  and  calcareous  sandstones. 

[Derived  artificial  type :  (Ash-)  Oak-hazel  copse.] 
(B.)     Ashwood  association :  on  limestones. 

Ash-bircJiwood :  on  limestones  at  high  elevations  (from 
1000  feet  to  the  upper  limit  of  woodland). 

(C.)  Beechwood  association :  on  Chalk  in  the  south-east  of 
England,  with  a  western  extension  on  the  Oolites  of  the  Cotswold 
Hills. 

We  have  first  a  very  clear  account  of  "  the  status  of  British 
woodlands,"  which  admirably  summarizes  the  facts.  It  is  open  to 
one  criticism :  How  can  fully  grown  plantations  on  the  sites  of 
former  old  if  not  ancient  woods  be  distinguished  from  truly  ancient 
growtlis  ■?  I  mean  where  the  original  liedges  or  fences  have  given 
protection  to  the  characteristic  uuder-flora,  which  in  twenty-five 
years  spreads  throughout  and  takes  possession  of  a  new  plantation. 
I  have  such  a  spinney  in  m}^  memory  now — a  half-acre  in  the 
corner  of  a  field,  which  I  saw  planted  myself  in  18G7.  An  oak- 
woodland    had    been  on  the  site,   but   for   a    hundred  and  fifty 
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years  the  soil  liad  been  cultivated.  Its  flora  now  and  for  many 
years  has  contained  Scilla,  Adoxa,  Primula,  Lychnis,  and  Allium 
ohraceum,  all  obtained  from  the  old  hedge  of  the  former  wood. 
Birds  have  sown  Pyrus  innnatifida  and  Daphne  Laureola  from 
the  Manor  garden  not  far  off.  In  eighty  years'  time,  what  would 
the  most  knowing  of  botanists  make  of  it  ?  For  within  four 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  is  a  true  fragment  of  ancient  woodland, 
if  such  a  thing  actually  exists  in  England. 

Recording  Alliinn  oleraceum  as  a  woodland  species  may  cause 
some  difficulty.  There  are,  however,  two  varieties  of  this  species— 
A.  oleraceum,  genuijium  of  Syme  is  found  rarely  in  Lincolnshire 
in  dry,  sandy  fields,  more  commonly  on  estuarine  alluvium  in 
strong-growing  herbage  or  under  the  shelter  of  hedges  or  banks. 
The  variety  coiJij^lanatuiti,  with  its  wider  and  flatter  leaves,  requires 
more  shelter  and  is  found  on  the  outskirts  of  woods,  bushy  ground, 
hedges,  &c.,  by  old  woodlands  in  Lincolnshire.  A.  ursimim  is  not 
found  in  the  wood  I  refer  to,  though  it  occurs  less  than  a  hundred 
yards  away. 

The  definitions  "fringing  carrs  "  and  "fen  carrs"  is  unfortu- 
nate. The  original  meaning  of  "carr"  is  a  lowland  level  stretch 
of  peat.  In  many  cases  now  the  name  "  carr  "  still  remains,  but 
their  soil  is  pure  clay  or  sand,  the  peat  covering  having  departed 
over  thousands  of  acres.  Surely,  too,  the  so-called  "  fringing 
carrs  "  are  the  spots  where  the  alluvial  soil  and  limy  waters  acting 
together  have  prevented  peat  growth  in  excess. 

Ash  is  also  recorded  as  abundant  in  "  the  alder- willow 
thickets."  I  ask,  for  I  want  to  know,  do  either  ash  or  alder 
grow  on  anything  but  the  very  shallowest  peat  ?  The  first  will 
grow  on  thin  peat,  taprooting  into  clay  or  alluvium.  Alder  into 
its  favourite  soil  requirements  if  found  under  thin  peat  too.  Both 
these  species  are  so  rare  in  the  peat  records  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
as  now  found  growing  on  peat,  even  the  thinnest,  unless  it  is  a 
man-made  mixture  along  a  dyke  side,  that  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  it  is  not  the  natural  home  of  either. 

What  species  of  liibes  can  bo  al)undant  in  the  "fringing carrs" 
of  Norfolk  ?     Bird-sown  ones  from  gardens  ? 

The  Ulmi  forms  present  a  most  complicated  prol^lem.  The 
campcstris  varieties  seem  to  bo  found  only  on  the  gravels  to  the 
Thames  valley.  I  suspected  tliis  as  far  back  as  the  early  eighties, 
for  I  hunted  for,  and  never  could  find,  a  pure  woodland  of  this 
species.  As  it  is  unknown  in  the  northern  peats,  even  the  very 
latest,  and  practically  so  out  of  England,  can  it  be  a  man-made 
species  from  hedgerow  selection  ?  It  grows  from  root-suckers, 
but  these  are  only  produced  plentifully  when  the  trees  are  old. 
The  glabra  forms  present  nearly  as  difficult  a  problem.  I  have 
never  met  with  a  pure  old  wood  of  this  species.  It  belongs  to 
the  Oak-Ash  woods  of  the  clays.  Its  area  of  distribution  is  far 
wider  than  campestris.  It  is  only  found  in  late  peats,  and  in 
popular  opinion  "  would  not  be  grown  if  it  were  not  for  coflin- 
boards."  I  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  the  root  form,  if  there  are 
truly  two  species;  for  all  types  of  trunk,  branch,  bark,  leaf,  and 
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root  growth  seem  to  ino  to  shade  insensihly  into  one  anotlier. 
The  problems  the  Ehns  present  are  more  interesting  tlian  any 
other  trees  wo  possess,  for  man  unwittingly  has  greatly  helped  to 
shape  their  later  evolution. 

Tlie  authors  do  not  seem  to  have  worked  out  an  intensity 
table  for  sun  and  wind  for  their  underwood  records.  Without 
some  such  artificial  help  it  is  almost  impossible  to  record  the 
varying  frequency  of  the  flora.  Here  is  one  I  have  used  for 
some  years : — 

Sun  and  Wind. 

1.  Full  exposure  to  both.  4.  Full  shade  and  shelter. 

2.  Slight  shade  and  shelter.        5.  Deep  shade  and  shelter. 

3.  Half  shade  and  shelter. 

The  working  S.  and  W.  with  the  proper  numbers  after  them 
record  all  that  is  required  : —  • 

Lamium  Ckdeohdolon,  S.  2,  W.  4. 

Viola  pahistris,  S.  1,  W.  4. 

Primula  "  elatior,"  S.  1,  W.  2. 

Neottia  Nidus-avis,  S.  5,  W.  5. 
How  much  variation  is  caused  by  high  contour  lines  of  wind, 
shelter,  aspect,  or  soil,  to  say  nothing  of  more  trifling  deflecting 
causes  found  in  every  wood,  only  those  who  have  attempted  to 
record  nature  accurately  can  properly  understand. 

A.  E.  Woodruffe-Peacock. 
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Nakire  Teaching  on  the  Blackboard.  By  W.  P.  Pycraft,  F.Z.S., 
and  Janet  Harvey  Kelman.  Vol.  i. — Plant  Life.  By 
J.  H.  Kelman.  4to  cl.,  pp.  134  ;  34  plates.  Price  not  stated. 
London  :  Caxton  Publishing  Co. 

The  Aims  and  Methods  of  Nature  Study  :  a  Guide  for  Teachers. 
By  John  Eennie,  D.Sc,  F.K.S.E.  ;  with  an  Introduction 
by  Prof.  J.  Arthur  Thomson.  8vo  cl.,  pp.  xvi,  352;  178 
figures.     Price  3s.  Qd.     London :  W.  B.  Clive. 

Eton  Nature-Study  and  Observational  Lessons.  By  Matthew 
Davenport  Hill,  M.A.,  and  Wilfrid  Mark  Webb,  F.L.S. 
Sm.  4to  cl.,  pp.  xvi,  174;  xviii,  155;  illustrated.  Price  6s.  net. 
London  :  Duckworth  &  Co. 

The  study  of  Natural  History,  which  at  one  time  occupied  an 
important  position  in  the  curriculum  of  some  of  our  public  schools, 
seems  no  longer  to  obtain  its  position  there.  The  annual  reports, 
at  one  time  publications  of  some  bulk,  no  longer  appear,  and 
athletics,  in  one  form  or  another,  seem  to  occupy  the  ground 
formerly  held  by  these  societies.  This  is  no  doubt  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  those  to  whose  fostering  care 
the  development  of  what  is  now  called  "  nature-study"  was  due — ■ 
the  late  T.  A.  Preston,  for  example,  who  was  fortunate  enougli  to 
see  the  results  of  his  labours  at  Marlborougli  in  the  career  of  more 
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than  one  naturalist  who  has  produced  excellent  work,  and  Father 
Gerard,  who  has  found  no  successor  at  Stonyhurst. 

But  if  there  has  heen  a  diminution  in  the  promotion  of  the 
study  of  natural  history — to  employ  a  term  which  has  a  some- 
what old-fashioned  sound — in  our  higher  schools,  there  has 
been  a  notable  increase  in  that  direction  in  those  devoted  to 
primary  education.  The  School  Nature  Study  Union — a  curious 
title  which  would  be  simplified  by  the  insertion  of  a  hyphen 
between  the  second  and  third  words — estabhshed  in  1903,  under 
competent  direction,  is  doing  much  by  its  summer  excm'sions  and 
winter  meetings  to  carry  out  its  aim  of  "  bringing  together,  for 
mutual  help  and  advice,  those  interested  in  Nature  Study  in 
general  and  its  place  in  education  in  particular  "  ;  the  Union  also 
publishes  a  series  of  illustrated  leaflets  accurately  written,  for  the 
use  of  members— those  dealing  with  plants  include  "Seeds  and 
Seedhngs,"  "Bulbs,"  "Tr^e  Twigs  in  Winter,"  and  "Seeds"; 
they  are  mostly  intended  to  be  used  in  class,  where  no  doubt  the 
technical  terms  employed  would  be  further  explained. 

Those  who  direct  the  Union  and  others  who  encourage  in  our 
schools  the  study  and  observation  of  nature  are  not  likely  to 
complain  of  any  deficiency  in  the  literature  provided  for  their  use. 
Our  own  pages  have  shown  that  so  far  as  Botany  is  concerned, 
the  provision  of  text-books  of  all  degrees  of  merit  is  more  than 
ample — British  plants  alone  possess  a  whole  literature — and  the 
difficulty  is  mainly  one  of  selection.  But  besides  these  there  are 
now  appearing  books  whose  object  is  to  teach  how  to  teach,  and 
of  these  three  recent  examples  are  before  us  for  notice. 

The  first,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  important,  is  Nature 
Teaching  on  the  Blackboard,  by  W.  P.  Pycraft  and  Janet  Harvey 
Kelman,  the  first  volume  of  which,  for  which  Miss  Kelman  is 
responsible,  is  devoted  to  "  plant  life."  The  publishers  claim  that 
this  " represents  an  entirely  new  departure";  so  far  as  natural 
liistory  is  concerned,  this  is  no  doubt  true,  although,  we  believe, 
a  similar  use  of  the  blackboard  was  initiated  for  religious  cate- 
chetical instruction  by  tlie  Eev.  D.  Elsdale,  which  has,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  formed  the  subject  of  a  book.  Miss  Kelman's  volume  is 
admirably  adapted  to  serve  its  purpose,  and  is  in  eveiy  way 
excellently  carried  out.  It  contains  outline  studies,  suital)le  for 
l)lackl)oai'd  reproduction,  of  thirty-four  common,  mostly  British, 
plants,  with  accompanying  descriptive  letterpress,  simply  and 
accurately  written ;  a  certain  number  of  technical  terms  are 
introduced,  with  explanations — this  it  is  thought  will  prove  of 
advantage  where  the  work  is  used  in  more  advanced  classes  in 
connection  with  a  botanical  text-book.  It  is  rightly  pointed  out 
tliat  the  drawings  can  only  be  really  helpful  when  used  in  con- 
junction with  actual  specimens  ;  of  these  tliere  should,  in  most  if 
not  all  of  the  examples  chosen,  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
suflicient  supply  for  the  class : — "  The  object  of  these  studies  is  to 
lead  pupils  to  look  at,  to  observe,  and  to  learn  to  interpret  nature 
for  themselves,  and  that  these  plates  can  only  meet  tliis  end  if 
they  are  used  along  with  living  twigs,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits." 
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We  may  quote  from  the  preface  the  following  hints  on  the  use  of 
the  hook : — "  The  use  of  actual  specimens  will  mean  that  the 
same  plate  must  be  used  at  different  seasons.  Thus,  in  the  plates 
of  trees,  the  twigs  and  buds  that  can  be  had  in  winter  and  early 
spring  should  be  studied  then,  and  it  might  be  found  desirable  to 
give  blackboard  drawings  of  the  leaves  and  fruits  to  make  vivid 
to  the  eye  the  kind  of  tree  to  which  the  bare  twig  belongs.  Again 
in  late  spring  or  early  summer,  when  the  class  is  studying  the 
leafy  shoot,  a  drawing  of  the  twig  in  its  winter  state  might  be 
made  in  order  to  revise  the  earlier  lesson,  emphasis,  however, 
being  laid  on  the  study  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  which  the  pupils 
have  in  their  hands."  There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
criticism  of  the  drawings,  which,  as  has  been  said  already,  are 
excellently  adapted  to  their  purpose;  the  letterpress— as  might  be 
expected  from  the  author  of  Messrs.  Jacks'  "Told  to  the  Children" 
series  of  natural  history  books — shows  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  plants  described. 

Dr.  Rennie's  ^ims  and  Methods  of  Nature  Study  is  described 
as  "  a  guide  for  teachers,"  for  whom  it  will  be  found  stimulating 
and  suggestive,  as  well  as  comprehensive.  The  comparatively 
small  portion  devoted  to  botany  is  well  done.  There  are  chapters 
on  plant  identification,  on  the  study  of  leaves  and  flowers,  fruits 
and  seeds,  on  trees,  with  elementary  studies  on  ferns  and  a 
special  " lesson  on  buttercups":  all  these  are  fully  and  suitably 
illustrated.  The  various  points  which  are  especially  suitable  for 
observation,  and  the  adaptations  for  special  purposes — e.  g.  the 
dispersal  of  seeds — are  indicated.  Care  is  taken  to  make  the 
work  interesting  by  allusions  to  literary  illustrations — thus  the 
study  of  twigs  and  buds  is  illustrated  by  reference  to  "  the  ruby- 
budded  hme,"  the  "straight  and  slender"  hazel-twig,  "the  ash- 
buds  black  in  the  front  of  March,"  and  the  like.  The  teacher  who 
models  his  instructions  on  Dr.  Rennie's  suggestions  will  succeed 
in  interesting  his  class,  and  his  hearers  will  hardly  fail  to  profit 
by  such  instructions.  Useful  books  of  reference  are  indicated,  but 
we  think  that  something  in  the  way  of  a  select  bibliography  would 
add  to  the  general  usefulness  of  the  book. 

Messrs.  Duckworth  have  done  well  in  bringing  out  in  one 
volume  the  two  parts  of  their  Eto7i  Nature-Study  and  Observa- 
tional Lessons,  published  separately  in  1903.  The  authors,  Messrs. 
Matthew  Davenport  Hill  and  Wilfrid  Mark  Webb,  have  produced 
a  useful  book:  the  selection  of  subjects  is  excellent,  the  treatment 
simple  but  scientific,  and  the  illustrations  are  remarkably  good 
and  very  numerous.  There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  "Plant 
Associations  "  and  useful  notes  on  plant-drying  and  plant  photo- 
graphy ;  the  other  branches  of  natural  history  seem  equally  well 
catered  for.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  book  is  its 
clumsy  and  indeed  misleading  title:  "Eton"  has  no  more  to_  do 
with  it  than  any  other  school,  except  that  the  Headmaster  writes 
a  short  foreword,  and  it  is  quite  as  useful  for  young  folk  at  any 
other  school  or  at  none.  We  regret,  too,  that  the  opportunity 
was  not  taken  to  page  the  work  continuously  and  to  combine  the 
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indexes :  the  present  arrangement,  necessary  when  it  was  in  two 
independent  parts,  is  inconvenient  in  its  present  form.  But  it  is 
an  excellent  book,  and  wnll  foi'm  a  useful  and  attractive  present 
for  young  people.  

DimkelfehlheleucJUiing  unci  Ultramikroskopie  in  der  Biologie  wul 
in  der  Medczin.  By  N.  Gaidukov.  Jena:  G.  Fischer. 
1910.     8  marks. 

Professor  Gaidukov  has  produced  a  book  which,  though  of 
modest  dimensions,  is  of  great  interest  to  the  biologist.  Recog- 
nizing the  service  which  the  ultramicroscope  has  rendered  to 
physics,  Gaidukov  undertakes  to  demonstrate  that,  in  capable 
hands,  this  instrument  is  destined  to  prove  of  no  less  value  to 
biology.  Just  as  it  has  enabled  the  physicist  to  obtain  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  structure  of  celloidal  bodies  (soles),  so  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  destined  to  throw  light  on  that  much- 
discussed  problem — the  structure  of  protoplasm. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  Gaidukov  is  that  cytoplasm  consists 
of  a  celloidal  complex  made  up  of  a  reversible  and  an  irreversible 
part,  and  that  the  "plasmatic  membrane"  w'hich  invests  the 
cytoplasm  is  of  the  nature,  not  of  a  celloid  but  of  a  "  gel." 

The  advantages  claimed  for  dark-field  illumination  are  that  it 
may  be  used  effectively  for  the  examination  of  objects  invisible 
by  the  ordinary  microscope,  and  that,  moreover,  it  possesses 
the  superiority  ov^er  the  method  of  staining  that,  whilst  giving 
equally  good  structural  differentiation,  it  enables  the  living  object 
to  be  used  instead  of  the  dead  preparation.  The  book  is  well 
written  and  may  be  recommended  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
problem  of  biological  science. 

F.  K. 

BOOK-NOTES,    NEWS,    dc. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  June  16,  Mr.  P.  A. 
Talbot  exliibited  a  large  series  of  coloured  drawings  by  Mrs. 
Talbot  of  plants  from  Southern  Nigeria,  and  displayed  a  map  and 
photographs  of  the  scenery.  He  described  tlie  country  as  very 
hilly  and  densely  wooded.  The  photographs  of  tlie  Kwa  gave 
some  idea  of  the  beauty  and  density  of  the  vegetation,  but  none 
of  the  glory  of  colouring  or  variety  of  the  multitudes  of  flowers. 
Right  down  to  the  water's  edge  grow  giant  arums,  green  on  the 
outer  sheatli,  but  cream  splashed  with  purple  within.  Behind 
these  spring  trees  of  every  shape  and  tint,  from  mimosas,  with 
their  delicate  mauve  or  cream  balls  and  feathery  foliage,  to  the 
Jiuge  trumpet-shaped  flowers  of  Gardenia  i^hysophijUa,  and  the 
heavily  scented  purple-splashed  blooms  of  G.  Kalbrcyeri,  or 
the  great  Berlinia,  the  white  flowers  of  which  shine  with  a 
pearl-like  lustre  from  amid  its  dim  dark  leaves.  About  this 
river  lies  the  boundary  between  the  sedimentary  deposits  below 
and  the  crystalline  rocks  al)Ove.  The  line  of  demarcation  runs 
along  this  parallel  to  the  Akwa  Yafe  on  the  German  Border,  and 
tlie  Calabar  River  on   tlie  other  side.     By  far  the  greater  part  of 
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the  district  therefore  is  composed  of  metamorphic  rocks  in  whicli 
gneiss  predominates.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  all  in 
these  ancient  forests  is  the  hurry  shown  hy  all  trees  to  reach  the 
light  above  tlie  thick  undergrowth.  Perliaps  the  tallest  of  all  the 
bush  giants  are  the  silk-cotton  trees.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  good 
photograph  of  these  owing  to  the  density  of  the  surrounding  bush, 
which  would  have  to  he  cleared  for  a  great  way  before  a  picture  could 
be  taken.  These  trees  are  often  200  to  250  ft.  high,  and  have  a  girth 
of  over  80  ft.  Another  photograph  shows  the  source  of  the  Calabar 
River.  It  was  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near  by  that  a  Napoleona 
was  discovered,  which  is  not  only  a  new  species,  but  which  shows 
an  inflorescence  hitherto  unknown  in  this  interesting  genus. 
Altogether,  four  new  Napoleonas  have  been  brought  home — thus 
adding  half  as  many  again  to  those  already  known ;  the  second 
has  been  named  after  Mr.  Boyd  Alexander,  who  was  murdei'ed 
on  April  2  in  Central  Africa.  Altogether  over  fifty  specimens  of 
cauliflorous  trees  were  discovered  in  the  district.  Detailed  draw- 
ings of  all  of  these  were  made,  but  unfortunately  many  of  the  actual 
specimens  were  ruined  by  climatic  conditions  or  lost  in  transit. 

At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Stapf  showed  a  selection  of  Arctic 
specimens  collected  by  Capt.  Bartlett  during  the  last  Peary  Expe- 
dition, on  Ellesmere  Island,  between  82^  and  83'^  N.  latitude, 
describing  them  as  some  of  the  most  northerly  botanical  speci- 
mens extant,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Hill  showed  a  specimen  in  spirit  of  a 
barren  stem  of  Equisetum  Telmateia  Ehrh.,  in  which  about  half 
of  the  nodes  disappeared  in  a  spiral  arrangement.  The  paper  of 
the  evening  was  by  Dr.  Redcliffe  N.  Salaman,  on  "  Male  Sterility 
in  Potatoes,  a  dominant  Mendelian  character,  with  remarks  on  the 
shape  of  the  pollen  in  wild  and  domestic  varieties."  The  paper  was 
based  upon  the  author's  experiments  in  his  own  garden  at  Barley, 
near  Royston,  Herts,  during  the  past  four  years  ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion he  confined  his  remarks  to  the  pollen,  leaving  other  points  for 
some  future  occasion.  He  pointed  out  that  "dead"  pollen-grains, 
or  none,  were  usually  associated  with  flowers  of  heliotrope  colour. 

From  the  Transactions  of  the  British  Mycological  Society  for 
1909  (Worcester,  1910,  101  pp.,  4  plates)  we  learn  that  that  body 
held  a  spring  foray  in  addition  to  the  autumn  one.  A  number  of 
the  members  met  at  Shrewsbury  on  May  28th  for  a  week's 
collecting,  and  secured  no  fewer  than  19-4  species  of  fungi.  The 
majority  were  microscopic  plants,  and  included  a  large  number  of 
Ascomycetes,  a  class  of  fungi  rather  plentiful  in  the  early  season 
of  the  year.  The  Transactions  include  some  papers  of  exceptional 
interest,  in  addition  to  the  accounts  of  the  two  forays.  Professor 
Potter's  Presidential  Address  on  Bacteria  in  their  Relation  to 
Plant  Pathology  deals  with  an  increasingly  important  subject, 
and  embodies  his  own  researches  and  observations.  Professor 
Rene  Maire,  who  assisted  the  foragers  in  the  autumn  field-work 
at  Baslow,  was  successful  in  finding  and  determining  a  number  of 
interesting  Hymenomycetes.  He  publishes  a  description  of  these, 
and  also  contributes  an  important  paper  on  the  "  Systematic 
Determination  of  HussuIcb" — a  section  of  fungi  with  which  he  is 
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particularly  well  acquainted.  In  this  paper  he  places  at  the  dis- 
posal of  mycological  students  the  results  of  years  of  observation 
and  research  on  Bussida  in  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory.  Other 
interesting  papers  are  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Cotton  on  Clavnria,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Allen  on  Mycetozoa,  Miss  A.  Lorrain  Smith  on  Lichen  Parasites 
and  on  New  and  Critical  British  Microfungi,  and  by  Mr.  Carleton 
Rea  on  Larger  Fungi.  There  is  also  an  obituary  notice  of  the  late 
Dr.  C.  B.  Plowright,  one  of  those  to  whom  the  Society  owes  its 
existence,  by  whose  death  the  members  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
a  warm  friend,  a  loyal  companion,  and  a  distinguished  mycolo- 
gist.— A.  L.  S. 

The  National  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Dublin,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  enterprise  in  issuing  at  a  penny  a  Hand  List 
of  Irish  Floivering  Plants  and  Ferns.  The  list — a  pamphlet  of 
32  well-printed  pages  —  is  moreover  noteworthy  in  that  it  follows 
the  classification  of  Engler's  Syllabus  der  PjianzenfamiUen,  the 
arrangement  more  familiar  to  British  and  Irish  botanists  being 
given  in  an  appendix.  The  nomenclature  is  that  of  the  British 
Museum  List  of  Secd-'plants,  with  certain  corrections ;  it  is  to  be 
regi'etted  that  one  of  the  compilers  of  that  list  was  not  consulted, 
as  some  additional  corrections,  reserved  for  a  new  edition,  might 
have  been  made  here.  The  Irish  distribution  of  each  species  is 
indicated.  The  list  was  prepared  by  Miss  M.  C.  Knowles,  an 
assistant  in  the  "  Botanical  Division  "  of  the  Dublin  Museum. 

The  latest  instalment  (parts  5  and  6)  of  Karten  and  Schenk's 
useful  Vegetationsbilder  (published  by  G.  Fischer  of  Jena)  is 
devoted  to  the  Flora  of  Ireland.  It  consists  of  a  brief  intro- 
duction on  the  Flora  and  descriptions  of  the  plates,  by  Prof. 
Johnson,  of  Dublin  ;  the  plates  themselves — twelve  in  number, 
two  species  being  figured  on  some  of  tliem — are  from  photographs 
by  Mr.  R.  Welsh,  of  Belfast.  Some  of  these  represent  the  vege- 
tation in  connection  with  the  landscape  of  which  they  form  part; 
others  are  of  individual  species  in  situ  ;  among  tliese  Daboecia 
2Jolifolia  in  Connemara  is  especially  characteristic  ;  the  size  of 
Erica  mediterranea  is  conveyed  by  the  head  of  a  boy  appearing 
from  among  it.     The  price  of  the  two  parts  is  8  marks. 

Mr.  John  Ramsbottom,  B.A.,  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, late  Exhibitioner  of  that  College  and  Robert  Piatt 
Biological  Research  Scholar  at  Victoria  University,  Manchester, 
has  been  appointed  an  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Botany, 
British  Museum. 

We  regret  to  record  the  recent  deaths  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Stewart, 
of  Belfast,  and  of  Mr.  John  Bennett  Carruthers,  of  whom  some 
account  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 

Newspaper  Botany. — The  Daily  News  continues  to  illuminate 
the  botanical  world  ;  in  its  article  on  "  Tiie  Brittle  Man  "  in  tlio 
issue  of  July  2nd  we  read  :  "  Tiic  medicine  given  him  is  a  tincture 
of  arbor  vitas,  the  juice  of  a  small  flowering  herb  known  in 
medicine  as  thuja,  found  wild  in  this  country,  but  more  common 
in  America."  "  This,"  says  tlie  correspondent  who  sends  it,  "  is 
rather  good,  even  for  the  Daily  News." 
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JOHN     BENNETT     CARRUTHERS 
(18G9-1910). 

(with  portrait.) 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  themselves  attained  a  certain 
age  to  realize  that  time,  which  seems  to  have  passed  so  rapidly 
with  them,  has  progressed  equally  quickly  with  their  juniors.  The 
rapidity  witli  which  younger  folk  grow  up  is  always  surprising  and 
even  puzzling:  this  is,  perhaps  naturally,  often  little  reaUzed  hy 
parents,  who  are — and  still  more  were — wont  to  resent  what 
seems  to  them  the  too  early  assertion  of  independent  thought 
and  action  on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  have  known  from  the 
cradle,  and  whose  school  age  they,  unconsciously,  strive  to  assume 
long  after  their  children  have  ceased  to  be  in  statu  iminllari. 
This  development  also  makes  the  more  elderly  folk  seem  old  ;  this 
is  not  a  pleasant  feeling  and  is  frequently,  albeit  unconsciously, 
resented  ;  the  "  fear  of  the  rising  generation,"  expressed  by  one  of 
Ibsen's  characters,  is  much  commoner  than  we  like  to  admit.  In 
any  case  the  realization  is  difficult,  and  sometimes  startling ;  it  is 
so  in  the  case  of  the  present  writer,  whose  first  introduction  to  a 
leading  professor  of  botany  discovered  a  shy  boy  hiding  under  a 
table,  and  who  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  well-known  official 
botanist  through  the  medium  of  certain  difficulties  presented  by 
elementary  arithmetic.  With  the  subject  of  this  memoir  he  can 
claim  acquaintance  at  even  an  earlier  stage,  though  his  more  vivid 
recollection  is  of  a  boy  who  disturbed  the  somewlaat  stagnant 
atmosphere  of  the  old  Department  of  Botany  at  Bloomsbury  with 
his  high  spirits,  and  perhaps  sometimes  a  little  hindered  the  work 
of  the  officials  by  his  liveliness  and  natural  desire  for  amusement 
in  which  he  was  anxious  they  should  participate. 

This  geniahty  and  brightness  characterized  throughout  life  John 
Bennett  Carruthers,  whose  death,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-one, 
has  deprived  Colonial  botany  of  one  of  its  most  popular  officials. 
Born  at  Islington  on  January  19,  1869,  and  named  in  compliment 
to  John  Joseph  Bennett,  whom  his  father  had  just  succeeded  as 
Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  young  Carruthers  may  be 
said  to  have  been  predestined  to  a  botanical  career.  His  capa- 
bilities in  that  direction  were  not  however  early  apparent ;  at 
Dulwich  College,  where  he  was  educated,  his  bent  was  rather  in 
the  direction  of  athletics,  and  it  was  not  until  after  his  education 
had  been  completed  at  the  School  of  Mines  and  at  University 
College  that  he  took  up  the  study  of  Algoe  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  George  Murray,  then  Assistant  for  Cryptogams  in  the  Botanical 
Department.  He  tlien  went  to  Greifswald  University,  with  a  view 
of  prosecuting  his  algological  studies  under  Prof.  Schmidt. 

Returning  to  England,  John  Carruthers  became  assistant  to 
his  father  in  his  capacity  of  Consulting  Botanist  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  continuing  tliis  work  until  tlie  end  of  1897, 
being  chiefly  engaged  in  problems  affecting  the  quaUty  of  seeds 
and  the  diseases  affecting  farm-plants.     During  these  years  he 
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lectured  on  botany  for  four  spring  sessions  at  Downton  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  was  assistant  lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  Eoyal 
Veterinary  College.  In  1891  he  published  a  memoir  on  larch 
canker  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  and  in 
1892  a  paper  on  the  cystocarps  of  some  species  of  Callophyllis  and 
Rhodomenia  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  of  \Yhich  body 
he  became  a  Fellow  in  1890. 

In  1897  Carruthers  was  requested  by  the  Planters'  Association 
to  visit  Ceylon  to  investigate  the  disease  which  was  then  ravaging 
the  cocoa  plantations.  Here  he  spent  the  year  1898,  and,  as  the 
result  of  his  investigations  into  the  cause  of  attack  and  his  experi- 
ments as  to  the  growth  and  distribution  of  the  fungus,  was  able 
to  suggest  remedies  for  arresting  the  disease.  These  proved  so 
efficient  that  the  planters  urged  the  Government  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  qualified  botanist  to  deal  with  diseases  of  cultivated 
plants.  In  1900  Carruthers  was  appointed  Mycologist  to  the 
Government  of  Ceylon  and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Peradeniya 
Gardens.  In  this  year  he  pubhshed  a  paper  on  "  Plant  Sanita- 
tion" in  the  Contemporary  Bevieio,  which  had  been  preceded  by 
one—"  Wanted,  Plant  Doctors" — in  the  same  magazine  for  1899. 
The  Cacao  disease  was  the  subject  of  three  Eeports. 

In  1904  Carruthers  was  invited  to  become  Director  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  Malay  States.  Here  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
introduction  of  suitable  plants  to  cultivation  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  those  already  grown.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the 
organization  of  this  new  department  and  in  securing  qualified 
assistants  to  deal  with  the  various  matters  connected  with  agri- 
culture. He  gave  special  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  rubber- 
yielding  plants,  for  the  growth  of  which  he  found  the  climatal 
conditions  singularly  well  adapted.  Although  his  stay  in  Malaya 
extended  to  little  more  than  four  years,  Carruthers  was  recognized 
as  an  authority  on  the  cultivation  of  rubber,  on  which  he  wrote 
several  papers.  In  190G  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  beginning  of  1909,  Carruthers  was  asked  by  the  Colonial 
Office  to  transfer  his  sphere  of  labour  to  Trinidad.  After  much 
anxious  consideration  and  with  not  a  little  hesitation  he  decided 
to  accept  the  invitation,  and  was  appointed  Government  Botanist 
and  Assistant  Director  of  Agriculture.  The  change  proved  dis- 
astrous. Making  an  official  visit  of  tw^elve  days  to  Tobago  last 
March,  lie  returned  to  Trinidad  with  a  fever  :  after  seven  weeks' 
illness,  ho  had  to  undergo  an  operation  for  an  abscess  in  the 
chest ;  this  was  temporarily  successful,  but  after  some  days  blood- 
poisoning  and  pneumonia  set  in,  and  the  illness  terminated  fatally 
on  the  17th  of  July. 

Apart  from  the  papers  already  mentioned  and  his  official 
Reports  Carruthers  contributed  little  to  botanical  literature ;  a 
review  from  his  pen  of  Dr.  Willis's  book  on  Agriculture  in  the 
Tropics  will  bo  found  in  this  Journal  for  1909,  p.  390. 

The  personal  qualities  which  contributed  no  less  than  his 
scientific  ability  to  Carruthers's  success  have  already  been  referred 
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to  :  genial,  sympathetic,  and  loyal  to  friends,  he  was  eminently 
popular  in  every  relation  of  life,  social  and  official  alike,  and  his 
death  is  felt  as  a  personal  loss  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  In  his 
earlier  days  he  took  an  active  part  in  work  among  boys  and  lads, 
especially  in  the  Boys'  Brigade,  in  connection  with  the  church  to 
which  he  was  attached ;  his  bright  breezy  nature  rendered  such 
work  highly  congenial  to  him.  An  official  letter  written  to  his 
widow — he  had  married  in  1900 — says:  "The  news  of  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers's  death  was  received  with  great  regret  by  all  who  knew 
him  as  a  most  able  and  energetic  officer  and  a  genial  friend  in 
social  life,  and  the  Colony  has  lost  the  services  of  a  very  capable 
expert  at  a  time  when  they  were  most  needed." 

We  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  the  portrait  which  accompanies 
this  notice  to  the  editor  of  the  India-rubber  Journal,  in  whose 
issue  for  July  25  it  appears. 
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By  Spencer  le  M.  Moore,  B.Sc,  F.L.S. 

1.     RUBIACEARUM    AfRICANARUM    NOVARUM    PUGILLUS. 

Pentas  decoms,  sp.  nov.  Caule  erecto  simplici  valido  sub- 
tereti  superne  compressiusculo  glabro,  foliis  3-4-natim  verticillatis 
superioribus  oppositis  sessilibus  brevissimeve  petiolatis  oblongo- 
ovatis  apicem  versus  gradatim  attenuatis  apice  basique  obtusis 
membranaceis  utrinque  glabris  vel  praesertim  ad  nervos  puberulis, 
stipulis  saepius  bipartitis  segmentis  lineari-subulatis  apice  induratis 
dorso  pubescentibus,  cymis  brevibus  densi  etsi  paucifloris  glabris, 
bracteis  parvulis  subulatis  pubescentibus,  florum  subsessilium 
ovario  subsphaeroideo  aiiquanto  compresso  glabro  2-loculo,  calycis 
lobis  5  oblongo-triangularibus  acutis  margine  ciliatis  ceterum 
glabris  quinto  quam  ceteri  paullo  breviore,  corollas  magnoe  tubo 
superne  gradatim  dilatato  extus  sparsim  puberulo  intus  faucibus 
hirsuto  lobis  5  oblongis  apice  incurvis  acutis  puberulis  vel  fere 
glabris  ima  basi  intus  hirsutis,  staminibus  tubo  circa  2  cm.  infra 
OS  insertis,  stylo  exserto  stigmatis  lobis  oblongis. 

Hab.    Congo  Free  State,  Luendarides,  in  forest ;  Kdssner,  2419. 

Folia  solemniter  6-8  cm,  long.,  2-3  cm,  lat.,  in  sicco  brunneo- 
viridia ;  costai  utrobique  satis  perspicuge  etsi  tenues ;  petioli 
summum  2  mm.  long.  Stipules  1-2-5  mm.  long.  BractetB  2-3  mm., 
pedicelli  crassi,  summum  2  mm.  long.  Ovarium  2-5  mm.  long. 
Calycis  limbus  2  mm.  long. ;  lobi  4-5  mm.  (lobus  quintus  4  mm.). 
Corollie  tubus  fere  9  cm.  long.,  inferne  2-5  superne  4'5  cm.  diam. ; 
lobi  (ut  tubi  pars  superior)  crassi,  rugati,  1  cm.  long.  Filamenta 
4-5  mm.,  antherae  7  mm.  long.  Stylus  10  cm.  long.,  ax'ctissime 
microscopice  albo-papillosus.     Stigmatis  lobi  vix  2  mm.  long. 

•  Specimens  of  all  the  plants  described  in  this  paper  are  in  the  Herbarium 
of  the  British  Museum. 
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Differs  from  P.  nobilis  S.  Moore  in  the  glabrous  stem,  the 
glabrous  or  almost  glabrous  leaves,  the  short  stipules,  the  short 
ciliate  lobes  of  the  calyx,  the  exserted  style,  &c. 

Virecta  Kaessneri,  sp.  nov.  Caule  erecto  sursum  ramoso 
tereti  puberulo  demum  glabro  novellis  dense  pubescentibus,  foliis 
lanceolatis  longe  acuminatis  basi  acutis  vel  obtusis  vel  etiam 
rotundatis  supra  appresse  puberulis  subtus  subtiliter  pubescentibus 
petiolis  brevibus  pubescentibus  fultis,  stipulis  anguste  lanceolato- 
triangularibus  acuminatis,  cymis  densis  multitioris  pubescentibus, 
pedicellis  valde  abbreviatis,  bracteis  linearibus  acuminatis,  calycis 
pubescentis  segmentis  5  quorum  4  maxime  elongatis  filiformibus 
quinto  minimo,  corollae  extus  pubescentis  intus  annuloso-villosi 
tubo  sursum  gradatim  amplificato  lobis  6  angustissime  lineari- 
oblongis  superne  coartatis  tubum  subscquantibus,  staminibus  6 
longe  exsertis,  disco  maxime  elevato,  stylo  integro  cylindrico 
truncato. 

Hab.  Kibanda,  Lake  Tanganyika,  on  slopes  of  mountain ; 
Kcissner,  3052. 

Folia  vulgo  3-5-5  x  1-1'3  cm.,  tenuiter  membranacea,  in  siceo 
brunneo-viridia,  subtus  griseola.  Cymae  circiter  2x3  cm. 
Bracteae  +  4  mm.  long.  Ovarium  subglobosum,  1  mm.  long. 
Calycis  segmenta  8-11  mm.  long.,  quintum  +  1  mm.  Corollae 
tubus  8  mm.  long.,  inferne  "75  mm.  ore  3*5  mm.  diam. ;  lobi  9  mm. 
long.  Filamenta  13  mm.,  antherae  3  mm.  long.  Discus  fere 
1-5  mm.  alt.     Stylus  2-6  cm.  long.,  glaber. 

Much  like  V.  vmltiflora  Sm.  in  appearance,  but  markedly 
different  in  calyx,  corolla,  and  disk. 

Pentas  verticillata  K.  Schum.  ex  S.  Elliot  in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc. 
xxxii.  431.  Var.  pubescens,  var.  nov.  Caulis  necnon  folia  dense 
molhterque  pubescentes. 

Hab.  Uganda,  Mabira  Forest ;  E.  Brown,  470.  [Also  in 
Herb.  Kew  :  Toro ;  Doggett,  5.] 

Canthium  Kitsoni,  sp.  nov.  Verisimiliter  elatum  ramulis 
sat  validis  teretibus  saltem  supex'ne  bene  foliosis  glabris  novellis 
puberulis,  foliis  brevipetiolatis  ovato-  vel  lanceolato-oblongis  apice 
cuspidato-attenuatis  ipso  obtusis  basi  subrotundatis  papyraceis 
utrinque  glabris,  stipulis  inferne  lanceolatis  superne  subulato- 
acuminatis  glabris  cito  evanidis,  floribus  parvis  in  paniculas 
axillares  abbreviatas  glabras  dense  aggregatis,  pedunculo  communi 
valido  longitudinem  ipsius  panicuUc  circa  a^quante,  pedicellis 
gracillimis  ovaria  longe  excedentibus,  floribus  4-meris,  ovario 
parvulo  subhemisphaerico  glabro,  calycis  limbo  abl)reviato  in  lobos 
late  triangulares  obtusos  acutosve  diviso  puberulo  lobis  ciliatis, 
corollae  extus  glabrae  intus  paullo  infra  medium  pilorum  annulo 
decurvorum  onustic  tubo  ovarium  plus  quam  duplo  supcrante  lobis 
tubo  brevioribus  ovatis  acutis  cito  reflexis,  stylo  longiuscule  exserto 
glabro,  stigmate  calyptrato. 

Hab.     S.  Nigeria,  dry  zone  of  Western  Province;  A.  E.  Kitson. 

Foliorum  limbus  7-9  cm.  long.,  3-7-4-3  cm.  lat.,  in  sicco  supra 
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fuscus  subtus  viridi-griseus ;  ord.  sec.  costas  utrinque  6,  ut  costa 
centralis  pag.  sup.  planae,  pag.  inf.  eminentes  ;  reticulum  laxum, 
parum  aspectabile  ;  petioli  circiter  1  cm.  long.  Stipulas  4  mm. 
long.,  dorso  carinatte.  Pedunculus  communis  circa  9  mm.  long. ; 
pauiculcB  2-5  cm.  diam.,  multifiores.  Pedicelli  plurimi  4-6  mm. 
long.  Bractese  ovatae,  acutae  obtusaeve,  +  1  mm.  long.  Ovarium 
ffigre  1  mm.,  calycis  limbus  "O  mm.  long.  Corolla  in  toto  4-75  mm., 
tubus  2-75  mm.  long. ;  lobi  2  x  1'3  mm.  Filamenta  '3  mm.  long. ; 
antherse  oblongo-ovatae,  obtusae,  basi  sagittulatiB,  1'2  mm.  long. 
Stylus  6  mm.,  stigma  vix  1  mm.  long. 

Differs  from  C.  Afzelianuvi  Hiern  in  the  larger  leaves,  dense 
inflorescences,  glabrous  peduncles  and  pedicels,  smaller  and  in 
other  respects  diverse  calyx  and  corolla,  and  short  style. 

Vangueria  nigerica,  sp.  nov.  Inermis  foliis  brevipetiolatis 
oblongo-ovatis  juxta  apicem  angustatis  apice  necnon  basi  obtusis 
pergamaceis  pag.  sup.  appresse  puberulis  pag.  inf.  piloso-pube- 
scentibus,  stipulis  subulatis  acutis  glabris  in  sicco  fuscis,  floribus 
rnediocribus  in  cymis  axillaribus  brevissimis  perpaucifloris  pube- 
rulis dispositis,  pedicellis  ovarium  excedentibus,  ovario  subgloboso 
basi  puberulo  6-loculari,  calycis  limbo  brevissimo  cupulari  6-dentato 
glabro,  corollas  tubo  cylindrico-campanulato  extus  glabro  intus 
supra  medium  annuloso-villoso  quam  lobi  6  lanceolati  caudato- 
acuminati  extus  puberuli  intus  subtiliter  pubescentes  paullo  bre- 
viore,  antheris  subinclusis,  stylo  crassiusculo  glabro,  stigmate 
leviter  exserto  mitraeformi. 

Hab.  South  Nigeria,  dry  zone  of  West  Province ;  A.  E. 
Kitson. 

Folia  5-7  cm.  long.,  2'2-2-8  cm.  lat. ;  petioli  2-3  mm.  long. 
StipulcE  3-4  mm.  long.  Cymae  (corollis  inclusis)  summum  1  cm. 
long. ;  pedicelli  circa  2  mm.  Ovarium  1-5  mm.,  calycis  limbus 
•25  mm.  long.,  hujus  dentes  vix  totidem.  Corolla  tota  7  mm. 
long. ;  tubus  3  mm.  long.,  basi  vix  8  mm.  ore  4-5  mm.  long. ;  lobi 
4  mm.  long.  Antherae  ori  insertae,  subsessiles,  ovato-oblongae, 
infra  apicem  paullo  attenuatae,  basi  obtusae  breviterque  barbellatae, 
dorso  puberulae,  crassiusculae,  2  mm.  long.  Stylus  5  mm.,  stigma 
1  mm.,  long. 

Differs  from  V.  canthioides  Benth.  in  absence  of  spines,  larger 
more  hairy  leaves,  short  pedicels,  hexamerous  flowers,  &c. 

Vangueria  Kaessneri,  sp.  nov.  Verisimiliter  fruticulosa 
ramis  strictis  teretibus  pubescentibus  tandem  glabi'is  sursum 
foliosis  novellis  dilute  fulvo-tomentosis,  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis 
obtusis  basin  versus  in  petiolum  brevem  attenuatis  supra  appresse 
pubescentibus  subtus  tomentosis,  stipulis  lineari-lanceolatis  acutis 
dorso  tomentosis,  floribus  in  fasciculis  densis  axillaribus  breviter 
pedunculatis  plurifloris  tomentosis  digestis,  bracteis  linearibus  vel 
lineari-oblongis  dorso  tomentosis,  pedicellis  bracteis  plane  brevi- 
oribus,  ovario  subhemisphaerico  5-loculari  ut  calycis  segmenta  5 
triangulari-subulata  quam  sese  pauUulum  longiora  tomentosis, 
corollae  mediocris  tubo  late  cylindrico  extus  tomentoso  lobis  tri- 
angularibus  longiuscule  acuminatis  extus  tomentosis  circa  aequi- 
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longo,  antheris  subinclusis,  stylo  breviter  exserto  crassiusculo, 
stigmate  cylindrico-pileato  utrinque  truncate. 

Hab.  Katenina  Hills,  between  bushes,  Mt.  Kundelunga, 
under  trees,  Kibanda,  Lake  Tanganyika ,  Kdssner,  2189,  2723, 
3052. 

Folia  vulgo  +  5  cm.  long.,  8-11  mm.  lat. ;  petioli  tomentosi, 
circa  3  mm.  long.  Stipulte  3'5-4  mm.  long.  Pedunculi  summum 
4  mm.  long.,  saepissime  breviores  ;  pedicelli  circa  2  mm.  long. 
Ovarium  3  mm.  long.  Calycis  segmenta  4  mm.  long.  Corollas 
tubus  et  lobi  4-4*5  mm.  long.,  ille  2"mm.  lat.,  intus  juxta  medium 
annulo  pilorum  deflexorum  onustus.  Stamina  faucibus  inserta ; 
filamenta  "7  mm.  long.;  antheras  anguste  oblongo-ovoideae  bre- 
viter incurvo-appendiculatae,  1*5  mm.  long.  Stylus  6  mm.  long., 
stigma  1  mm. 

Near  V.  velutina  Hiern,  from  which  it  differs  in  shape  of  leaf, 
and  in  calyx  and  corolla. 

No.  2140,  from  Lukanda  River,  N.W.  Rhodesia,  is  a  form  with 
larger  leaves  (4-7-5  x  1-4-3-3  cm.). 

Psychotria  spithamea,  sp.  nov.  Suffrutex  circiter  spithameus 
caule  simplici  erecto  inferne  nudo  pubescente  dein  glaliro,  foliis 
obovato-oblongis  apice  rotundatis  ipso  obtuse  acutis  mucronu- 
latisque  basi  in  partem  attenuatam  tandem  petioliformem  gradatim 
productis  pergamaceis  utrinque  praesertim  in  costis  subtiliter 
puberulis  in  sicco  dilutissime  griseo-puniceis,  stipulis  bipartitis 
segmentis  lanceolato-oblongis  acuminatis  integris  vel  fissis  pube- 
rulis, cymis  pseudoterminalibus  pedunculatis  quam  folia  multo 
brevioribus  pubescentibus,  bracteis  parvulis  setaceis  vel  setaceo- 
subulatis  acuminatis,  fioribus  mediocribus  pedicellis  manifestis 
puberulis  fultis,  ovario  subhemisphaerico  aliquanto  compresso 
puberulo,  calycis  pauUo  ultra  medium  divisi  puberuli  lobis  5 
lanceolato-triangularibus  acuminatis,  corollac  tubo  calycem  fere 
duplo  excedentc  sursum  gradatim  dilatato  extus  glabro  intus 
dimidio  superiore  villoso  lobis  quam  tubus  paullo  breviori- 
bus oblongis  acutis  glabris,  antheris  breviter  exsertis,  stylo  in- 
cluso. 

Hab.  N.W.  Rhodesia,  Katenina  Hills,  among  trees ;  Kcissner, 
2187. 

Folia  9-13  cm.  long.,  supra  medium  2-2-5  cm.  lat.  Stipulae 
diutule  persistentes,  3  mm.  long.  CymaB  fere  3  cm.  long,  (pedun- 
culus  13  mm.  aoquans),  1-5-2-5  cm.  diam.  Bractea3  circa  2  mm. 
long.,  pedicelli  1-5  mm.  Ovarium  1-25  mm.,  calycis  limbus 
1-25  mm.,  lobi  2  mm.  long.  CoroUaj  tubus  aegre  5  mm.  long., 
basi  1-2  mm.  ore  3-2  mm.  lat. ;  lobi  4  mm.  long.  Filamenta 
faucibus  inserta,  2  mm.  long. ;  antheric  vix  totidcm.  Stylus 
3-2  mm.  long. ;  stigmatis  rami  oblongi,  fere  2  mm.  long. 

A  plant  with  somewhat  the  appearance  of  P.  albidocalyx 
K.  Sebum.,  but  quite  different  from  it  in  leaf  and  flower. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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STELLABIA    DILLENIANA    Moench    AS    A    BEITISH 

PLANT. 

By  Frederic  N.  Williams,  F.L.S. 

On  August  3rd  of  last  year,  when  searching  a  marshy  meadow 
by  Walton  Bridge,  Middlesex,  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
river  Thames,  I  found  a  Stellaria  just  coming  into  flower,  which 
seemed  to  be  different  from  any  other  British  forms  of  Stellaria. 
It  was  almost  hidden  in  the  matted  grass,  and  was  of  the  same  tint 
of  green  as  the  grass  with  which  it  grew.  Associated  with  it  was 
S.  palustris,  noticeable  from  its  glaucous  leaves,  but  long  ago  out 
of  flower.  There  was  no  S.  graviinea  within  hail  of  the  spot,  nor 
is  this  plant  ever  found  growing  in  marshy  places.  The  glaucous 
S.  uliginosa  was  out  of  the  question,  and  there  was  nothing  of  the 
habit  of  S.  graminea  about  the  plant. 

Sevei'al  specimens  were  collected  (the  plant  was  quite  plentiful 
in  the  lower  part  of  this  sloping  meadow),  and  later  in  the  day 
examined  at  leisure.  They  agreed  very  well  w^ith  the  plant 
described  as  Stellaria  palustris  var.  viridis  by  Fries,  Nov.  11. 
Suecic.  Mant.  iii.  p.  191  (1842).  Under  this  variety,  however. 
Fries  gives  as  synonjmis  S.  Laxmanni  Fisch.  ex  Cand.  Prodr.  i. 
p.  397  (1821),  and  S.  Dilleniana  Moench,  Enum.  plant.  Hassiae, 
p.  214,  t.  6  (1777) ;  Fries  has  not,  however,  given  the  references 
here  cited  in  full.  The  former  is  a  large-flowered  plant,  and  the 
latter  a  small-flowered  one,  and  more  recent  authors  have  separated 
these  two,  retaining  Fries's  varietal  name  for  the  large-flowered 
plant.  Whether  they  should  be  separated  is  a  point  for  discussion. 
Specimens  were  sent  out  to  several  critical  botanists  for  examina- 
tion under  Fries's  name  of  S.  palustris  var.  viridis,  and  the  fact 
was  briefly  recorded  in  the  Eeport  issued  in  the  current  year  of 
the  Botanical  Exchange  Club  (p.  413).  The  Walton  Bridge  plant 
is  tlie  small-flowered  form,  and  is  the  plant  described  as  S.  j^alustris 
var.  parvijiora  f.  viridis  by  Eouy  k  Foucaud,  Fl.  de  France,  iii. 
p.  233  (1896).  The  specimens  collected  so  exactly  agree  with 
Moench's  original  description,  which  is  an  excellent  one  and  care- 
fully drawn  up,  that  it  is  here  transcribed : — 

"  Caulis  pedalis,  decumljens,  tetragonus,  Isevis,  glaber,  dicho- 
tomus,  fragilis.  Folia  opposita  sessilia,  lineari-lanceolata,  glabra, 
integerrima,  patentia,  pallide  viridia.  Stipuhe  binie  oppositae, 
membranacete,  in  medio  pedunculorum.  Pedunculi  uni-biflori, 
terminales,  unciam  unam  semis  longi.  Calyx  laivis  pallide  viridis, 
laciniis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  petalis  a^qualibus,  oris  albidis  mem- 
branaceis.  Petala  alba,  biflda  lineata.  Anthenc  fuscte.  Floret 
xlugusti,  Septembri." 

The  station  given  by  Moench  is  in  a  ditch  communicating  with 
a  stream,  and  still  more  important  is  the  time  of  flowering — 
August  and  September.  On  visiting  the  spot  at  Walton  Bridge 
again  on  the  last  day  of  August,  1909,  I  found  the  plants  in  full 
flower,  and  still  later,  on  October  2nd,  they  were  in  fruit.  I  know 
of  no  other  British  form  of  Stellaria  so  late  in  flowering.     On 
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August  3rd  of  the  present  year,  the  anniversary  of  the  find,  I 
again  visited  the  spot,  and  found  the  plants  as  before  just  in 
flower.  Several  of  the  characters  given  by  Moench  are  carefully 
chosen.  "  Fragilis  "  is  especially  apt ;  none  of  the  British  Stel- 
larias,  except  »S'.  Holostea,  are  so  brittle  as  this  form.  "  Stipulae  " 
of  course  means  "bracts."  The  height  of  this  Thames-side  plant, 
and  the  length  of  the  peduncles,  agree  exactly  with  Moench's 
details.  "  Pedunculi  uni-biflori"  is  also  an  important  point.  The 
type  of  inflorescence  is  a  simple  dichasium  of  three  flowers.  I 
noticed  that  the  first  developed  was  the  central  flower,  followed 
some  days  afterwards  by  the  first  lateral  flower.  If  the  second 
lateral  flower  was  developed  at  all,  it  only  followed  at  a  consider- 
able interval  after  the  first  lateral,  and  common  peduncles  with 
two  flowers  only  to  the  dichasium  were  frequent. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  .S.  DiUeniana  with 
.S.  (jraviinea  var.  fi  Linn.  Sp.  Plant,  p.  422,  as  they  are  both 
founded  on  the  same  plant,  described  as  "Alsine  aquatica  folio 
gratiolae,  stellato  flore  "  by  Dillenius,  Cat.  pi.  Gissam,  p.  58  (1719). 
It  is  true  that  <S'.  graminea  var.  fj  Linn,  has  hitherto  been  identified 
with  S.  palustris  Ketz.  [1795]  (=  S.  glaicca  With.  [1796]);  bub 
if  these  two  plants  belong  to  the  same  species,  as  many  critical 
botanists  would  admit,  then,  even  apart  from  reasons  of  priority, 
and  solely  on  the  ground  of  both  being  founded  on  the  same 
Dillenian  plant,  S.  DiUeniana  (1777)  would  be  the  correct  name 
of  the  species,  as  well  as  being  earlier  in  date. 

This  Walton  Bridge  plant  seems  to  differ,  however,  in  many 
points  from  <S'.  pahistris  as  understood  by  English  botanists,  not 
the  least  important  of  which  is  the  late  flowering,  and  producing 
fruit  in  the  first  days  of  October.  The  leaves,  bracts,  and  calyx 
are  quite  glabrous,  w^iereas  in  -S'.  (jraminea  the  leaves  are  ciliate 
(more  evident  in  the  lower  half  towards  the  base),  as  also  are  the 
bracts,  and  further,  the  outer  sepals  are  ciliate  along  the  margin. 

A  synonym  of  S.  i)alustris  var.  viridis  Fries,  under  another 
specific  name,  is  S.  glauca  var.  vircns  G.  F.  W.  Meyer,  Chloi', 
llannov.  p.  198  (1836).  The  same  name  for  a  similar  plant  is 
used  independently  by  Fenzl  in  Ledebour's  Fl.  Eossica,  i.  p.  390 
(1842).  But  Fenzl  divides  the  variety  into  lusus  1  and  lusus  2, 
and  it  is  the  latter  that  agrees  w'ith  the  small-flowered  plant. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  lusus  2  is  identical  with 
.S.  glauca  var.  parviflora  Klett  k  Richter,  Fl.  Leipzigs,  p.  385 
(1830),  \)\x\>  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  this  local  flora. 

Ecuy  &  Foucaud,  /.  c,  describe  this  plant,  to  which  they 
adduce  <S.  DiUeniana  as  a  synonym,  as  "  plante  d'un  vert  pale, 
ordinaircment  pauciflore,"  but  give  no  localities  for  this  particular 
form. 

Leers,  Fl.  Herborn.  p.  107  (1775),  has  also  described  a  "  Stel- 
laria  DiUeniana  "  ;  but  it  is  so  obviously  a  description  of  <S'.  nligi- 
nosa  Linn.,  and  its  supposed  connection  with  the  plant  mentioned 
by  Dillenius  is  so  evidently  an  error  of  determination,  that  it  may 
be  left  out  of  account.  And  again,  -S'.  DiUeniana  of  Reiclienbach's 
Fl.  Germ,  excurs.  p.  784  (1832)  is  no  more  than  a  form  (or  state) 
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of  S.  graiiiinea  with  somewhat  lon^'er  petals,  and  could  not  he 
mistaken  for  -S'.  Dilleniana  Moench. 

Last  season  was  too  wet  to  make  repeated  ohservations  of  the 
plants  after  formation  of  the  capsules,  and  the  meadow  later  on 
was  too  spongy  to  dislodge  more  specimens  from  the  rank  and 
sodden  vegetation  in  which  they  were  emhedded  ;  hut  from  such 
notes  as  were  made  there  was  nothing  to  impair  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  comparing  this  marsh-land  SteUaria  with  the  plant  so 
clearly  descrihed  by  Moench,  and  so  well  figured. 

The  distribution  of  S.  Dilleniana  (so  far  as  it  is  definitely 
recorded)  seems  to  include  France,  Germany,  the  south  of  Nor- 
way, Central  Eussia,  and  possibly  Denmark.  It  would  probably 
be  found  to  occur  elsewhere  in  this  country,  though  liable  to  be 
overlooked  on  account  of  the  matted  vegetation  amongst  which  it 
grows.  I  have  not  come  across  any  examples  to  match  it  in  the 
separate  British  Herl)arium  of  the  Natural  History  Museum.  It 
may  be  found  to  occur  in  other  marshy  meadows  along  the  Thames 
between  Sunbury  and  Laleham. 
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By  C.  E.  Salmon,  F.L.S. 

In  September  last  year  my  friend  Mr.  A.  Wallis  sent  me  notes 
and  specimens  of  plants  found  by  him  during  the  summer  in 
Westerness  (v.-c.  97),  Skye  (v.-c.  104),  and  West  Eoss  (v.-c.  105). 
I  give  a  list  of  those  that  seem  of  interest,  marking  with  an 
asterisk  those  that  I  believe  to  be  new  county  records.  Luzula 
arcuata  was  a  surprise  upon  a  mountain  so  well  worked  as  Ben 
Nevis  !     All  the  stations  are  in  Skye,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Thalictriim  alpinum  L.     Coolin  Mts. 
Trollius  europcBus  L.     Coolin  Mts. 
Castalia  alba  Wood.     Tarns  near  Sligachan. 
Corydalis  claviculata  DC.     Kyle  Akin,  on  the  bracken  thatches 
of  cottages.     In  similar  situations  at  Balmacara  (v.-c.  105). 
Arabis  petrcea  Lam.     Coolins  ! 
'■•'Subuluria  aquatica  L.     Tarn,  Sligachan. 
■■'Lepidium  Smithii  Hook.     Brittle  river-bed. 
Silene  acaulis  L.     Coolins. 
Sagina  nodosa  Fenzl.     Loch  Brittle. 
"■'SteUaria  Holostea  L.     Scarce,  mountain  limestone,  Loch  Cill 
Chriosd. 

Hypericum  Androscemum  L.     Basalt  cliffs.  Loch  Brittle.     No 
personal  authority  in  Top.  Bot. 

'■'■'Lotus  uliginosus  Schkuhr.     Loch  Brittle. 
Dnjas  octopetala  L.    Loch  Cill  Chriosd.    No  personal  authority 
in  Top.  Bot. 

Geum  rivalc  L.     Sligachan. 
Bubus  saxatilis  L.     Coolins. 
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Alcheviilla  alpina  L.     Coolins. 

Myriophyllum  alterniflorum  DC.     Loch,  Sligachan. 

Seclum  roseicm  Scop.     Coolins,  and  beach  and  cUffs,  Talisker. 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia  L.     CooHns. 

iS.  stellaris  L.     Coohns !     No  personal  authority  in  Top.  Bot. 

Galium  boreale  L.     Sligachan. 

Gnaphalium  supinum  L.     Coolins. 

Antennaria  dioica  Gaertn.     Coolins. 
■■'^Matricaria  suaveolens  Buchen.     Kyle  Akin. 

Saussurea  alpina  DC.     Coolins. 

CniciLS  heterophyllus  Willd.     Sligachan. 

Lobelia  Dortmanna  L.     Sligachan. 
'^'Primula  veris  L.     Quirang. 

Gentiana  cainpestris  L.     SHgachan  ! 
\Mimulus  Langsdorffii  Donn.     Sligachan. 

Veronica  Tournefortii  C.  Gmel.     Cultivated  ground,  Sligachan. 
■•'Euphrasia  brevipila  B.  &  G.     Sligachan  ! 
■■'Bhinanthus  major  Ehrh.  c.  apterus  Fr.     Waste  ground  near 
the  village  of  Lochcarron,  W.  Ross!  (v.-c.  105). 

■■'•Utricularia  vulgaris  L.     Loch  between  Sligachan  and  Coruisk. 

U.  minor  L.     In  flower  at  Sligachan. 

Galeopsis  speciosa  Mill.     Talisker. 

Lamium    molluccellifolium   Fr.     Sea-beach,    Balmacara  (v.-c. 
105). 

'■'L.  hybridum  Vill.     Garden  ground,  Fort  William  (v.-c.  97). 
■•'Polygonum  Baii  Bab.    Beach,  Glen  Brittle  !    Not  quite  typical 
Baii,  but  seems  a  condensed  state  of  that  species.     Rev.  E.  S. 
Marshall  agrees. 

Oxyria  digyna  Hill.     Coolins. 

Juniperus  sibirica  Burgs.     Coolins. 

Malaxis  paludosa  Sw.     Sligachan. 

■••Luzula  arcuata  Wahl.  Ben  Nevis  (v.-c.  97),  at  an  elevation 
of  aijout  3250  ft. !  A  surprising  addition  to  such  a  woU-cxamined 
mountain  as  Ben  Nevis.  This  scarce  plant  is  now  known  to 
occur  certainly  in  six  Scottish  vice-counties  and  doubtfully  in 
two  more,  as  under : — 89.  Perth  E.  ?  So  recorded  in  Watson's 
Top.  Bot.,  but  Dr.  F.  B.  White  could  find  out  no  further  details. 
90.  Forfar  ?  Watson's  Top.  Bot.  92.  Aberdeen  S. !  94.  Banff ! 
96.  Easterness  !  97.  Westerness !  105.  Ross  W.  A.  H.  Evans. 
108.  Sutherland  W. ! 

L.  spicata  DC.     Coolins. 
■•'Potamogeton  crispus  L.     Loch  near  Sligachan. 

Eriocaulon  scptawjularc  With.     Loch,  SHgachan  ;  abundant ! 

Carcx  rigida  Good.     Coolins. 

C.  limosa  L.     Sligachan. 

C.  pallescens  L.     Loch  Brittle. 

nymeiwpluillum peltatum  Desv.   Eagles  Nest  Chimney,  Coolins. 

Polystichum  Lonchitis  Rotli.     Coolins. 

Phcgopteris  poly podioidcs  Fee.     Coolins. 

Lycopodium  Sckujo  and  L.  alpinum.     Coolins. 
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NOTES     ON     SOUTPI     KEREY     PLANTS. 
By  H.  Stuart  Thompson. 

During  a  short  visit  in  July  to  Co.  Kerry,  with  my  friend  Mr. 
Arnold  Eliott,  several  observations  were  made  which  seem  worth 
putting  on  record.  On  the  summit  of  Carrantual  (3414  ft.  or  1041 
metres),  the  highest  mountain  in  Ireland,  we  found  the  following 
fifteen  flowering  plants,  viz. : — Saxifraga  umhrosa,  S.  stellaris, 
Galium  saxatile,  Vacciniicm  Myrtillus,  Armeria  maritima,  Thymus 
Serpyllum,  Bumcx  Acetosa,  E.  AcetoseUa,  Luzula  maxima,  Juncus 
trifidiLS,  Garcx  rigida,  Agrostis  canina,  Festuca  ovina  and  forma 
vivipara,  Sieglingia  decumbens,  and  Deschampsia  flexuosa.  Mr. 
F.  N.  Williams,  in  his  interesting  compilation  on  Tlie  High 
Alpine  Flora  of  Britain,  being  a  hst  of  the  flowering  plants  and 
ferns  found  at  a  thousand  metres  and  upwards  on  the  mountains 
of  the  British  Isles,  gives  one  or  two  more  species  of  grasses  from 
above  one  thousand  metres  on  Carrantual,  which  is  also  called 
Carrantuohill  and  Cam  Tual  in  Cijbele  Hibernica,  but  he  does  not 
record  Juncus  trijidus  except  from  some  Scotch  summits,  while 
Thymus  and  Sieglingia  are  entirely  wanting  in  this  list  of  one 
thousand  metre  plants.  Slightly  lower,  at  about  3000  ft.,  we  got 
Viola  Biviniana,  Saxifraga  decipiens  Ehrh.,  Sedum  Bhodiola, 
Calluna,  and  a  Euphrasia ;  and  Salix  herbacea  at  2700  ft.  The 
rare  Saxifraga  Sternbergii  was  seen  in  very  small  quantity  on 
two  different  slopes  of  the  mountain  at  about  2500  ft. 

The  most  startling  find  was  Hymenophyllum  peltatum  at  the 
very  unusual  height  of  3000  ft.,  which  Mr.  Eliott  discovered  in 
trying  to  force  a  way  over  a  buttress  in  descending  the  north- 
west arete  but  which  we  eventually  forsook  for  a  long  and  very 
stony  guUey.  My  companion  also  found  Sisyrinchium  angusti- 
folium  by  Lough  Caragh,  where  it  was  associated  with  Drosera, 
Lobelia  Dortmanna,  and  Xarthecium.  This  North  American 
species  is  (out  of  Ireland)  unknown  elsewhere  in  Europe  except 
as  an  introduction  ;  but  Dr.  Scully,  wdio  is  preparing  a  book  on 
the  Flora  of  Co.  Kerry,  is  more  and  more  inclined  to  consider  it 
indigenous  here,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Praeger  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

In  one  spot  in  the  beautiful  district  of  Caragh  we  saw 
Cardamine  amara,  which  appears  to  be  recorded  only  from  six  of 
the  Northern  Divisions  of  Ireland.  Near  Killarney,  Orobanchc 
Hederce  was  parasitic  upon  Ivy.  As  South  Kerry  is  formed  of 
great  folds  of  Lower  Devonian  slates  and  sandstones,  some  of 
whose  anticlines  run  in  great  promontories  far  into  the  Atlantic, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  number  of  plants  rarely  seen  in 
B]-itain  except  in  West  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall.  Among 
the  rarer  species  are  Sibthorpia  europcea,  Euphorbia  hibcrna, 
Bartsia  viscosa,  and  Inula  crithmoides ;  while  of  commoner  plants 
Jasione  montan-CL  and  Cotyledon  Umbilicus  may  be  mentioned  as 
characteristic  of  both  areas. 

The  Alpine  Flora  of  the  West  of  Ireland  is  interesting,  partly 
because  of  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  certain  species,  such  as 
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Gentiana  verna,  Dryas  octopetala,  and  Saxifraga  Stcrnhcrgii, 
descend  to  sea  level,  particularly  in  Co.  Clare.  But  those  who 
are  interested  in  such  matters  should  get  the  well-illustrated  and 
extremely  useful  Tourists'  Flora  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  hy  Mr. 
Praeger,  which  has  already  heen  commended  in  this  Journal 
(Journ.  Bot.  1909,  281).  It  is  a  capital  little  book  on  ecology, 
and  marvellously  cheap  at  3.s.  &d. 


THE     BRUSSELS     CONGRESSES. 

The  International  Botanical  Congress  held  at  Brussels  on 
May  14-22  was  preceded  by  an  International  Horticultural  Con- 
gress on  April  30-May  3,  which  was  attended  by  a  large  number 
of  representatives,  including  delegates  from  the  important  Hor- 
ticultural Societies.  The  meetings  took  place  in  the  Salle  des 
Fetes  in  the  grounds  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  at  that  time  in  a 
very  incomplete  state.  Among  the  various  subjects  discussed 
w'as  that  of  horticultural  nomenclature.  While  there  has  been  a 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  more  scientific  horticulturists  to 
conform  to  the  Rules  of  Botanical  Nomenclature  agreed  upon  at 
the  International  Botanical  Congress  at  Vienna  in  1905,  it  was 
felt  that  certain  points  of  details  which  were  not  discussed  at 
Vienna,  but  which  were  of  special  interest  to  horticulturists, 
should  be  definitely  settled.  The  Congress  was  unanimous  in 
agreeing  to  adopt  the  Vienna  Rules  of  Nomenclature,  with  neces- 
sary additions  in  the  case  of  horticultural  varieties  and  hybrids. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  names  of  horticultural  varieties,  expressed, 
in  accordance  with  the  Rules,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  must  remain 
fixed  wlien  used  in  other  languages  than  the  one  in  which  they 
wore  originally  employed.  When  possible,  the  name  should  con- 
sist of  a  single  word,  and  never  of  more  than  two,  or  at  most 
three,  words.  To  ensure  valid  publication,  a  description  of  the 
variety  must  be  drawn  up  in  Latin,  English,  French,  German  or 
Italian. 

As  regards  garden  hybrids,  it  was  agreed  that  the  specific 
name  may  be  expressed  in  Latin  or  in  a  vulgar  tongue  in  Roman 
characters ;  if  possible,  it  should  be  a  single  word,  but  at  any  rate 
not  more  than  three  words.  Various  suggestions  had  been  made 
as  to  the  system  of  nomenclature  for  artificial  hybrids  in  which 
two,  three,  or  more  genera  were  involved.  In  tlie  case  of  bi- 
gcneric  hyljrids  the  custom  was  confirmed  of  forming  a  Latin 
generic  name  by  the  combination  of  tlie  names  of  the  parents  ; 
the  specific  name,  also  in  Latin  form,  to  l)e  separated  from  the 
generic  l)y  the  sign  of  hy])ridity,  thus,  Lccliocattlcya  x  Smithli. 
For  pluri-generic  hybrids  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  London  was  adopted,  namely,  tlie  use  of 
a  conventional  generic  name,  derived  from  that  of  some  person  of 
distinction,  with  the  termination  ara. 

At  the  Botanical  Congress,  the  important  subjects  of  de- 
liberation were  further  consideration   of  the  rules  of  systematic 
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nomenclature  and  a  series  of  propositions  on  phytogeographical 
nomenclature.  The  rules  of  systematic  nomenclature  wliich  were 
dra\Yn  up  as  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Vienna  Congress 
in  1905  left  open  for  future  discussion  special  points  in  relation  to 
non-vascular  cryptogams  and  paleobotany. 

After  some  informal  discussion  a  series  of  recommendations 
was  agreed  to  l)y  the  Congress.  The  date  1753  was  accepted  as 
the  starting-point  for  the  Mycetozoa,  Algse  (excepting  certain 
groups  to  be  noted  below),  Characea),  Sphagnacea3,  Hepatica?,  and 
Lichens.  Tlie  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  for  Algic  were  as 
follows  : — Desmids,  to  start  from  J.  Ealfs,  British  Dcsmidiece,  1848; 
OedogoniaceaB,  to  start  from  K.  E.  Hirn,  Monographie  u.  Iconographie 
der  OedogoniacecB,  1900  ;  Nostocacete,  to  start  from  M.  Gomont, 
Nostocacees  liomocystees,  1890,  and  E.  Bornet  and  Flahault,  Nosto- 
cacees  hctirocystces,  1886-8.  For  the  Fungi,  Fries's  Sy sterna  Myco- 
logicum,  1821-32,  was  adopted  as  the  point  of  departure,  excepting 
for  the  Uredinere,  Ustilagineoe,  and  Gasteromycetes,  which  it  was 
agreed  should  date  from  Persoon's  Syno2)sis,  1801.  For  Mosses, 
Hedwig's  Species  Muscorum,  1801,  was  agreed  upon.  In  order  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  changes  of  names  which  would  result  in 
cases  where  an  early  date  was  adopted  as  a  starting-point,  special 
committees  were  appointed  for  each  of  the  large  groups  to  draw 
up  lists  of  nomina  conservanda,  or  names  of  genera  which,  from 
long-established  use,  should  be  retained,  though  inadmissible  on 
grounds  of  strict  priority.  These  lists  will  be  put  before  the  next 
Congress,  which  is  to  be  held  in  London  in  1915  ;  in  the  mean- 
time, workers  are  recommended  to  make  as  few  changes  as  pos- 
sible from  generally  accepted  nomenclature.  The  discussion  of 
a  starting-point  for  the  nomenclature  of  Bacteria,  and  of  the 
Schizophyceae,  excepting  the  Nostocaceas,  was  postponed  until 
the  next  Congress  of  1915. 

A  useful  decision  was  arrived  at  in  connection  with  the  names 
of  pleomorphic  fungi,  the  successive  states  of  which  have  been 
described  under  different  names.  It  was  agreed  that  these  should 
bear  one  generic  and  specific  name — viz.  the  earliest  given  to  the 
state,  which  it  is  agreed  to  call  the  perfect  state — on  condition  that 
this  name  otherwise  conforms  to  the  Eules.  The  "  perfect  state  " 
is  that  which  leads  up  to  the  ascus  in  the  Ascomycetes,  the  basi- 
dium  in  the  Basidiomycetes,  tlie  teleutospore  in  the  Uredinea}, 
and  the  spore  in  the  Ustilagineae.  Tlie  addition  of  figures,  in- 
cluding microscopic  details,  was  recommended  when  describing 
new  genera  or  species  of  fungi. 

Some  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  still-born  names, 
that  is,  species-names  taken  from  an  earlier  combination  which  is 
contrary  to  the  Eules  and  therefore  not  valid  (see  also  this 
Journal,  1909,  187).  The  Committee  made  the  following  recom- 
mendation, which  was  accepted  : — A  name  which  has  to  be  re- 
jected or  changed  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  earliest  valid  name ;  if 
there  is  no  earlier  valid  name,  the  author  creates  a  new  one,  and 
in  so  doing  he  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  a  species-name  from  some 
earlier  non- valid  combination. 
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In  palccobotany  some  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  the 
same  genus  name  for  recent  and  fossil  plants.  As  this  is  against 
the  Rules,  the  name  of  the  recent  or  fossil  plant  must  be  changed. 
In  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  changes  of  name  resulting  from 
this  cause,  it  was  agreed  to  draw  up  a  double  list  of  generic  names 
which  are  to  be  retained : — (1)  a  list  of  the  generic  names  of 
living  plants,  duly  pul)lished  and  in  general  use,  which  enter  into 
competition  with  earlier  names  of  fossil  genera,  such  as  Buck- 
landia ;  (2)  a  similar  list  of  generic  names  of  fossil  plants  which 
compete  with  earlier  names  of  living  plants  since  relegated  to 
synonymy,  in  order  to  avoid  the  future  use  of  such  names  for  the 
living  plant.  In  the  former  case  the  name  of  the  living  plant 
takes  precedence,  in  the  latter  that  of  the  fossil. 

The  palseobotanists  showed  some  disinclination  to  fall  into 
line  with  workers  in  descriptive  botany  generally  in  making  use 
of  a  Latin  diagnosis  when  describing  new  genera  or  species.  It 
was,  however,  pointed  out  that  a  diagnosis,  giving  merely  the 
important  characters  of  the  fossil  in  question,  was  required,  and 
not  a  complete  description ;  and,  further,  that  such  a  diagnosis 
rendered  the  form  in  question  far  more  widely  intelligible  than  a 
description  in  a  vulgar  tongue.  Those  members  who  were  present 
at  Vienna  in  1905  called  to  mind  the  difficulty  experienced  when 
attempting  to  limit  the  number  and  variety  of  vulgar  tongues 
which  sliould  be  admissible  for  the  diagnosis  of  novelties.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  Latin  diagnosis  should  be  given,  with  the  recom- 
mendation to  the  author  to  add  a  full  description  in  a  vulgar 
tongue. 

The  last  matter  for  discussion  was  the  proposition  to  add  to 
the  list  of  nomina  conservanda  for  seed-plants.  The  original  list, 
which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Vienna  Congress,  was  admittedly  in- 
complete, but  as  it  had  been  accepted  and  used  for  five  years 
many  botanists  were  disinclined  to  amend  it.  A  list  of  additions 
had  been  proposed  which,  if  accepted,  would  have  upset  again 
changes  which  had  been  made  since  1905  in  conformity  with  the 
Rules.  On  the  other  hand,  the  list  contained  names  of  large  and 
important  genera,  such  as  Peraea,  which  could  only  be  retained  if 
included  in  a  list  of  nomina  conservanda — on  strict  grounds  of 
priority,  they  are  inadmissible.  It  was  decided  to  remove  from 
the  proposed  list  of  additions  those  names  of  genera  the  inclusion 
of  whicli  would  be  subversive  of  changes  already  made,  and  with 
this  important  alteration  the  additions  to  the  original  list  were 
agreed  upon. 

The  Vienna  Congress  had  also  appointed  a  commission  of 
eminent  plant-geographers  to  draw  up  recommendations  for  phy- 
togeographical  nomenclature.  The  reporters  of  the  commission. 
Profs.  Flahault  and  Schroeter,  drew  up  a  report  embodying  their 
own  views  and  tliose  of  other  workers  upon  various  aspects  of  the 
question,  and  also  a  series  of  recommendations  based  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  views  and  suggestions  put  forward.  These 
recommendations  were  accepted  by  a  large  majority  of  the  com- 
mission, and  formed  the  subject  of  debate  at  the  Congress.     It 
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was  recognised  that  the  Congress  should  not  attempt  to  pass  laws 
or  rules,  but  merely  recommendations  supported  by  reasoned 
annotations.  It  became  evident,  however,  that  a  general  agree- 
ment on  the  recommendations  as  a  whole  was  not  likely  to  be 
reached,  and  the  reporters  therefore  decided  to  put  before  the 
Congress  only  those  recommendations  upon  wliich  there  appeared 
to  be  sul)stantial  agreement.  Tlie  substance  of  these  was  as 
follows : — 

(1)  That  every  author  should  explain  exactly  what  he  under- 
stands ])y  the  terms  he  uses. 

(2)  That  the  popular  names  of  the  units  of  vegetation  in  the 
various  languages  should  be  retained. 

(3)  That  the  principle  of  priority  in  phytogeographical  termi- 
nology is  inadmissible. 

(4)  That  a  polyglot  synonymic  dictionary  of  phytogeographical 
terminology,  with  bibliographical  references,  should  be  compiled  by 
a  special  commission. 

(5)  That  the  colour  scheme  suggested  by  Prof.  Engler  for 
maps  of  tropical  vegetation  be  recommended  for  adoption. 

(6)  That  ecological  phytogeography  may  be  defined  as  the 
study  of  the  relationships  of  plants  and  plant-communities  with 
their  environment. 

These  recommendations  were  carried  nem.  con.  As  regards 
the  somewhat  contentious  question  as  to  the  meaning  and  defini- 
tion of  the  two  tevms  j^hvit-association  'm\(\. plant-formation  which 
have  come  into  use  to  designate  the  most  important  units  of 
vegetation.  Prof.  Flahault  stated  that  there  appeared  to  be  general 
agreement  in  considering  the  association  as  a  unit  of  definite 
fioristic  composition  and  the  formation  as  something  different 
from  the  association. 

Though  it  has  not  resulted  in  the  establislnnent  of  a  uniform 
systein,  the  work  of  the  commission  has  been  of  the  greatest  use 
in  forcing  workers  to  think  about  the  concepts  and  terms  they 
employ  and  in  promoting  international  excliange  of  views ;  the 
promised  synonymic  dictionary  will  be  invaluable. 

We  are  indebted  to  Nature  of  June  30  for  a  portion  of  the 
information  given  above. 
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In  accordance  with  an  intimation  given  in  these  pages  some 
time  back,  a  new  edition  of  this  Index,  to  the  usefulness  of  which 
ample  testimony  has  been  borne,  is  in  active  preparation.  It  will 
of  course  embody  all  the  Supplements  and  will  be  brought  down 
to  the  close  of  the  present  year.  The  very  numerous  additional 
details  which  have  accumulated  during  the  fifteen  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  hulex  was  published  will,  of  course,  be 
incorporated,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will 
communicate  to  the  compilers  any  details  which  are  not  found  in 
the  work  or  in  its  Supplements.     We  have  already  received  infer- 
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mation  as  to  two  of  those  entered  in  the  Index,  of  whom  little  hut 
the  name  is  there  given,  and  this  we  may  as  well  place  on  record 
in  a  fuller  form  than  the  plan  of  the  Index  will  allow.  For  that 
of  John  Williams  we  are  indebted  to  his  son,  the  Eev.  John 
Williams,  M.A.,  of  Llanwddyn  Vicarage,  Oswestry;  for  that  of  Hol- 
bech  (misprinted  "Holbeacli"  in  the  Index)  to  our  contributor 
Mr.  W.  A.  Clarke. 

John  Williams  (1801-1859). 

"  He  was  born  March  1,  1801,  at  Llansantffraid  Glan  Conwy, 
being  the  son  of  Cadwaladr  Williams,  corn  miller,  and  Jane  his 
wife.  His  death  took  place  at  Mold,  Flintshire,  on  Nov.  1,  1859. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrington  Academy,  Liverpool,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1819  he  went  to  Betley  Hall  Gardens  for  about  two 
years,  after  which  he  worked  for  four  years  at  Ashridge,  and  for 
three  more  at  Kew  and  Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens.  In  May, 
1827,  he  left  London  for  Abergele,  in  which  neighbourhood  he 
had  two  brothers  in  the  medical  profession.  In  May,  1832,  on 
leaving  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin,  he  settled  down  at 
Corwen,  where  for  eighteen  years  he  had  a  wide  practice,  which 
in  1850  he  sold  in  order  to  go  to  the  gold  diggings  in  California, 
where  gold  had  a  little  l)efore  that  date  been  discovered.  Having 
there  lost  his  health  through  several  attacks  of  malaria,  he 
returned  to  this  country,  graduated  M.D.  at  St.  Andrews  in  1858, 
and  practised  at  Wrexham  almost  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

"  During  his  botanical  work  and  study  he  collected  and  gave 
the  scientific  name  to  from  five  to  six  thousand  species  of  grasses, 
mosses,  and  flowering  plants,  and  in  1830  his  Faunula  Grustensis 
was  published,  giving  (in  Latin,  English,  and  Welsh)  the  fauna 
and  flora  found  by  him  in  the  parish  of  Llanrwst  (where  he  and 
one  of  his  medical  brothers  then  lived).  (I  may  explain  that 
'  Grustensis '  is  the  adjectival  form  of  the  name  of  the  Patron 
Saint  of  the  parish  church  of  lAd,x\rwst,  which  is  St.  Grwst.)  Long 
anxious  to  secure  a  safe  home  for  the  collection  (wliich  had 
travelled  much  with  him  to  America,  Sec),  I  gave  it  in  1902  to 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  University  College,  Bangor, 
with  a  copy  of  the  Faunula.  I  also  gave  to  the  same  department 
tlie  essay  sent  by  him  in  the  forties  to  the  Koyal  Agricultural 
Society  on  The  Food  of  Plants.  In  acknowledging  this  essay  the 
professor  said  that  it  was  particularly  valuable  as  showing  what 
was  then  known  on  a  subject  which  at  that  period  was  little 
studied." 

Rkv.  Charles  Holbech  (1782-1837). 

He  was  born  May  14,  1782,  at  Farnborough,  Warwicksliire,  of 
which  place  liis  great-nephew,  who  supplied  Mr.  Clarke  with  some 
of  his  information,  is  now  vicar.  He  matriculated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  28  Jan.  1801,  and  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1804, 
proceeding  to  M.A.  in  1808  ;  in  1812  he  became  Vicar  of  Farn- 
borough, in  wliich  position  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1837. 
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He  is  described  as  "  a  quiet,  country-loving  man,"  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  lie  in  any  way  distinguished  himself  as  a  botanist ; 
his  name,  indeed,  is  only  associated  with  the  addition  of  Linosyris 
to  the  British  Flora  in  1812  (see  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2505). 

The  pedigree  of  his  family  will  be  found  in  Burke's  Landed 
Gentry  (ed.  5,  p.  634). 


SHORT    NOTES. 


Berkshire  Plants. — Hardly  had  the  last  note  on  the  Berk- 
shire Flora  been  penned  when  the  pleasing  intelligence  came  to 
me  that  my  friend  Mr.  C.  "P.  Hurst  had  discovered  Chrysosplcnmm 
alternifolium  L.  in  a  wood  near  Gibbet  Hill,  in  district  4  Kennet, 
a  very  interesting  addition  to  our  flora.  In  July,  Mr.  J.  E.  W.  B. 
Tomhn,  of  Beading,  sent  me  a  plant  to  determine,  which  he  found 
on  a  common  between  Aldermaston  and  Newbury ;  this  proved  to 
be  Campanula  persicifolia.  I  therefore  went  over  to  see  under 
what  conditions  it  grew.  The  common  is  a  large  one,  and  in  one 
place  has  a  considerable  quantity  of  Euphorbia  Cyparissias  ;  this 
grows  on  the  northern  side,  but  spreads  for  some  distance  from 
the  road.  There  is  no  cottage  on  the  common  or  sign  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  I  am  told  within  remembrance  there  has  been  no  habi- 
tation on  the  place.  I  found  the  Campanula  in  some  quantity, 
but  not,  as  I  expected,  growing  with  the  Euphorbia,  but  quite 
away  from  it,  among  the  furze-bushes.  It  made  a  pretty  sight 
to  see  the  somewhat  conspicuous  flowers  growing  out  of  the  loose 
bushes  of  furze.  Were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the  Euphorbia, 
I  should  have  considered  the  plant  to  be  native ;  as  it  is,  this 
locality  is  of  special  interest  as  showing  it  in  a  completely 
naturalized,  if  not  indigenous,  condition.  I  may  also  add  that  I 
have  found  iLappula  echinata  Gilib.  at  Cothill,  Thymus  ovatus 
Miller  and  var.  alba  on  Brimpton  Common,  Glyceriadistans  Walil. 
abundantly  on  the  racecourse  at  Abingdon,  Carex  strigosa  Huds. 
by  the  Loddon  near  Sandford  Bridge,  and,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Britten,  Cirsium  eriophorum  Scop,  in  great  quantity  on  the  hill- 
side above  Newbridge  on  the  Berkshire  side  of  the  Thames. — 
G.  Claridge  Druce. 

Saxifraga  Geum  X  serratifolia  (p.  202). — Not  having  sent 
Mr.  Bickham  any  plant  under  this  name,  I  asked  him  to  return 
me  a  root ;  this  I  divided,  and  it  is  now  flourishing  in  my  garden. 
After  careful  examination,  I  believe  it  to  be  very  near  indeed  to 
the  usual  Irish  form  of  S.  Geum  (var.  serrata  Syme),  possibly 
crossed  with  the  subspecies  S.  hirsuta,  which  I  do  not  consider 
to  be  a  hybrid.  From  the  same  locality  I  have  in  cultivation 
S.  Geum,  var.  serrata  x  umhrosa,  var.  (vel.  subsp.)  punctata, 
which  is  very  different — much  dvvarfer  and  more  compact ;  leaves 
orbicular-cordate,  smaller,  flatter,  more  coriaceous,  with  a  much 
shorter,  broader,  flattened  petiole. 

CoLCHicuM   autumnale    L.   (p.   203).  —  I    must  emphatically 
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dissent  from  Messrs.  Di-ummond  and  Jackson's  suggestion  that 
this  was  "originally  introduced"  into  Britain.  In  its  usual  sta- 
tion (meadows)  I  never  saw  any  reason  to  distrust  its  native 
status ;  and  I  have  found  it  in  woods  or  copses  in  at  least  four 
vice-counties,  viz.  N.  and  S.  Somerset,  N.  Wilts,  and  W.  Suffolk. 
The  form  with  white  Howers  I  have  not  met  with  ;  but  it  is  most 
likely  an  albino,  such  as  occurs  in  many  species  with  normally 
blue,  pui-ple,  or  red  flowers. — Edward  S.  Marshall. 

[Mr.  Druce  in  Bot.  Exch.  Club  Eeport  for  1909,  p.  419,  sup- 
ports Mr.  Marshall's  view  as  to  Colchicum,  in  which  we  also 
concur. — Ed.  Journ.  Bot.] 

Lathyrus  tuberosus  lm  Kent.  —  Mr.  Miller  Christy  in  his 
interesting  paper  (pp.  170-177)  makes  no  reference  to  the  occur- 
rence of  this  plant  in  Kent.  In  the  Report  and  Transactions  of 
the  East  Kent  Scientific  and  Natural  History  Society  for  1906, 
p.  16,  I  have  recorded  it  from  Elms  Vale,  near  Dover.  The  place 
where  I  found  it  is  nearly  two  miles  from  Dover  harbour,  and  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  sea,  with  high  cliffs  intervening.  It 
is  thus  neither  a  ballast-heap  plant  nor  a  garden  escape ;  for  the 
cottage  nearest  to  the  place  where  it  occurs  is  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  off",  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  This  plant  is  found 
some  two  hundred  feet  higher,  near  the  top  of  the  downs  and  far 
removed  from  a  public  road.  It  grows  in  the  middle  of  a  field 
which  has  been  in  grass  for  many  years.  It  must  however  Ije 
stated  that  three  other  plants  which  can  only  be  here  regarded  as 
aliens,  namely,  Salvia  verticillata,  Coronilla  varia,  and  Euphorbia 
Esnla  are  found  here,  and  about  half  a  mile  off  Euphorbia 
Cyparissias. — John  Taylor. 

Peloria  State  in  Foxglove. — One  of  the  most  characteristic 
plants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  High  Legh,  in  Cheshire,  is  Digitalis 
imrpurea,  which,  in  almost  every  hedge,  adorns  a  county  that  from 
its  flatness,  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  strictly  fenced-in  and 
preserved  parks  and  woods,  presents  little  of  interest  to  a  lover  of 
wild  plants.  A  large  number  of  the  spikes  of  flowers  of  Fox- 
glove in  High  Legh  Park  had  a  very  remarkable  divergence  from 
the  ordinary  appearance,  owing  to  the  terminal  flower  being 
perfectly  campanulate  and  very  large,  the  other  flowers  of  the 
spike  being  of  the  ordinary  size  and  sliape.  The  calyx  segments 
and  the  stamens  are  more  numerous,  twice  as  many  at  least  as 
in  the  normal  flower,  and  the  corolla  is  regulax'ly  convexly  scalloped 
or  wavy  at  its  edge.  I  did  not  observe  this  peculiar  condition  in 
any  of  the  Foxgloves  outside  the  Park,  but  I  ascertained  that 
plants  bearing  these  peloriate  flowers  had  ])een  observed  in  the 
Park  in  previous  years.  Boswell  Synio,  in  his  description  of  the 
genus  Digitalis,  says,  "  Corolla  tubular  or  campanulate,"  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  species  of  the  genus  in  which  tlie  corolla  is 
campanulate.  The  Foxglove  is  included  in  the  list,  given  by 
Masters  in  his  Vegetable  Teratology ,  of  plants  in  wliich  regular 
peloria  has  been  observed. — Fredc.  Stratton. 
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DisTHiHUTiox  OF  THE  HoLLY.— This  tree  is  now  recorded  for 
all  the  British  counties  except  Huntingdonshire,  Caithness,  Ork- 
ney, and  Shetland.  Somewhat  doubtful  of  its  absence  from  even 
one  English  county,  I  inquired  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Hunnybun,  long 
resident  in  the  district,  wlio  kindly  gave  the  following  infor- 
mation : — "I  have  never  found  the  Holly  in  this  county,  even  in 
a  naturalized  situation.  The  late  Mr.  W.  R.  Linton,  who 
botanized  very  much  in  this  county,  never  found  it." — Frederic 
N.  Williams. 

Euphrasia  minima  in  North  Devon. — On  August  13th  last, 
in  company  with  Mr.  R.  Taylor,  of  Bishop's  Tawton,  Barnstaple, 
I  met  with  specimens  of  this  interesting  plant  growing  in  the 
parish  of  High  Bray,  at  altitudes  between  4-iO  and  460  metres ; 
they  ranged  in  height  from  4  to  14  cm.,  and  their  stems  were  in 
some  cases  simple  and  in  others  more  or  less  branched. — W.  P. 

HiERN. 

JuNCUS  TENUIS  IN  Hants. — I  found  this  plant  on  the  South- 
ampton Common  on  July  31 :  the  first  record  for  Hants,  I 
believe. — J.  F.  Rayner. 


REVIEWS. 

Prodromus  Flora  Britannicce.  By  Frederic  N.  Williams.  Part  7. 
Pp.  363-458.  June,  1910.  Price  4s.  6fZ.,  post  free.  110,  High 
Street,  Brentford  :  G.  Stutter. 

In  this,  just  as  in  the  previous  parts,  British  botanists  will  find 
much  to  interest  them  and  not  a  little  to  learn.  Ninetj^-two 
additional  species  are  described,  bringing  up  the  numl^er  dealt 
with  to  464,  distributed  among  145  genera,  and  belonging  to  27 
families  of  plants.  With  the  next  part  the  Sympetalce  will  be 
concluded. 

Tiie  account  of  the  genus  Plantago,  wliich  was  begun  in  the 
sixth  part,  is  now  ended  ;  two  species,  allied  to  P.  Coronopus  L., 
are  novel  names  to  British  Floras,  namely,  P.  Scrraria  L.,  and 
P.  macrorrhiza  Poir.,  both  Mediterranean  plants.  The  former  of 
these  two  species  is  admitted  to  our  Flora  on  a  specimen  from  tlie 
Island  of  Steep  Holmes,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  off  the  coast  of 
Somerset.  The  latter  species  is  recorded  from  the  sea-beach  at 
Charmouth  and  from  Poole  Harljour  in  Dorset ;  also  from  Black- 
pool in  Lancashire.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  mentioned  that 
tlie  plate  of  this  plant  which  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Dorset  Nat.  Hist.  Club,  where  it  was  described  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Baker 
as  P.  Coroiwpus  var.  ccratopliyllon,  was  reproduced  in  this  Journal 
for  1897,  t.  371,  p.  357. 

About  half  of  part  7  is  taken  up  with  the  account  of  the 
family  Laiiiiaccce,  which  contains  48  species,  distributed  among 
19  genera. 
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The  Mints  are  treated  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  in  accordance 
with  recent  researches.  "  In  England,  as  in  France  and  Germany, 
tliere  are  five  well-defined  species  of  Mentha.  Of  these,  in 
M.  pulerjiuvi  alone  has  it  not  yet  heen  demonstrated  that  it  forms 
hybrids  with  any  of  the  other  fom-  species.  M.  aquatica,  M.arvcnsis, 
M.  rotundifolia,  and  M.  silvestris  all  hybridize  among  themselves, 
and  form  blends  w^iich  present  difficulties  to  the  study  of  the 
many  forms  which  are  met  with.  The  indefinite  tendency  to 
hybridation  among  Mints,  both  in  the  wild  state  and  under  culti- 
vation, is  a  factor  in  variation  that  has  only  been  tardily  recog- 
nised." At  the  close  of  important  critical  remarks  there  is  compiled 
an  alphabetical  list  of  synonyms  and  hybrid-names,  entirely  as 
they  apply  to  the  names  which  are  found  to  occur  in  British 
Lists,  without  references,  but  giving  in  all  cases  the  date.  There 
are  83  of  such  names. 

In  Engler's  Die  Natilrliclien  Pflanzenfamilien,  iv.  Teil,  3  Abt.  a 
(1896),  Dr.  J.  Briquet  in  his  revision  of  Labiatce  reduced  the 
genera  Clinopodium  L.  and  Calamintha  Moench  to  Satureia  L., 
treating  them  as  sections  of  the  latter  ;  this  reduction  has  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Williams.  Thus  there  are  five  species  with  names 
strange  to  British  botanists,  namely,  Satureia  vulgaris  Fritsch 
{Clinopodium  vulgare  L.,  Calamintha  Clinojjodium  Spenn.i,  S. 
Acinos  Scheele  {Thymus  Acinos  L.,  Calamintha  Acinos  Clairv., 
Clinopodium  Acinos  Kuntze),  S.  Nepeta  Scheele  {Melissa  Nepeta  L., 
Calamintha  Nepeta  Savi,  Clinopodium  Nepeta  Kuntze),  S.  Cala- 
mintha Scheele  {Melissa  Calamintha  L.,  Calamintha  officinalis 
Moench,  Clinopodium  Calamintha  Kuntze),  and  S.  grandijlora 
Scheele  {Melissa  grandijlora  L.,  Calamintha  graiuliflora  Moench, 
Clinopodium  grandiflorum  Kuntze,  Calamintha  sylvatica  Bromf.). 
The  reasons  for  the  union  of  these  genera  are  explained  by  Briquet 
in  tlie  place  referred  to. 

For  the  genus  of  the  common  Self-heal,  Prunella  vulgaris  L. 
Sp.  PI.  ed.  i.  p.  600  (1753),  Mr.  Williams  adopts  the  ancient  form 
of  the  name,  Brunelki.  He  writes:  "  Sticklers  for  the  more  pi'O- 
crustean  section  of  the  Vienna  recommendations  have  uniformly 
overlooked  the  fact  that  Linnteus  did  not  describe  the  genus 
'Prunella'  until  1764,  Gen.  Plant,  ed.  6,  p.  301,  n.  735.  In  all 
previous  editions  Linnaeus  had  described  the  genus  as  Brunclla." 
This  statement  must  be  qualified  ;  for  Linnycus,  in  the  fifth  edition 
of  his  Genera  Pkmtarum,  published  in  1751,  though  on  page  261, 
n.  654,  he  gave  "  Brunella  Tournef.  84,"  with  a  description  ;  yet 
in  the  appendix  of  the  same  on  page  500,  among  errata,  he  altered 
Brunella,  p.  261,  to  read  Prunella.  Mr.  Williams  adds,  "  Linnueus 
was  not  justified  in  altering  the  name  in  his  later  work,  as  lie  was 
evidently  unaware  of  the  derivation  of  the  word,  which,  as  Bauhin 
points  out  in  his  Pinax,  p.  260  (1623),  is  from  the  German 
'  Briine,'  the  name  of  a  herb  used  in  affections  of  the  tongue  and 
palate.  As  Hill  had  already,  however,  again  defined  Brunella  (in 
1760),  as  cited  above  [Fl.  Britannica,  p.  809] ,  the  definition  of 
'  Prunella '  by  Linnaeus  four  years  later  does  not  count."  Against 
this  contention  it  may  be  noted  that  Hill,  in  his  British  Herbal, 
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p.  362  (1756),  gave  and  described  Prunella.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
sliould  in  fairness  be  disclosed  that  PhiHp  Miller,  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  his  abridged  Gardeners'  Dictionary,  in  1754,  gave  and 
characterized  Brunclla.  In  tliis  connection.  Recommendation  xxx. 
of  the  International  Rules  for  Botanical  Nomenclature,  of  1905, 
seems  appropriate  :  "  The  liberty  of  making  orthographic  correc- 
tions must  be  used  with  reserve,  especially  if  the  change  affects 
the  first  syllable,  and  above  all  the  first  letter,  of  a  name." 

In  Primulacece  Mr.  Williams  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
differences  to  be  found  among  the  field  Pimpernels,  of  which  he 
gives  three  species,  namely,  Anagallis  arvensis  L.,  A.femina  Mill., 
and  A.  latifolia  L.  The  two  first  have  stems  procumbent  or 
towards  the  apex  slightly  ascending,  and  the  third  has  erect 
stems.  In  ^-1.  arvensis  the  colour  of  the  corolla  is  mostly  scarlet 
but  patched  with  crimson  at  the  base,  rarely  white  and  similarly 
patched,  sometimes  also  variously  coloured,  but  never  blue ;  the 
lobes  are  broadly  ovate-rotund,  entire  and  glandular-ciliate.  In 
A.  femina  the  corolla  is  blue  with  the  lobes  oblong,  narrowed 
towards  the  apex,  and  denticulate  or  irregularly  serrulate  along 
the  middle  part  of  the  edge,  not  fimbriate-ciliate.  In  A.  latifolia 
the  lobes  of  the  blue  corolla  are  more  finely  serrulate  than  in  the 
latter  species,  and  the  leaves  are  more  broadly  ovate  than  in  the 
other  two  species. 

"  Continental  botanists  regard  the  plant  with  flesh-coloured 
flowers,  A.  carnea  Schrank,  as  an  hybrid.  The  few  English  plant- 
lists  that  mention  it  include  it  as  a  colour-variation  of  A.  arvensis 
....  Those  who  assert  the  hybrid  origin  of  A.  carnea  derive  it 
from  A.  arvensis  and  A.  femina,  both  of  them  procumbent  plants. 
Now  A.  latifolia  and  A.  carnea  are  erect  in  habit.  It  is  contrary 
to  Mendelian  principles  that  the  blend  of  two  procumbent  plants 
should  be  erect.  I  believe  therefore  that  A.  carnea  is  the  hybrid 
product  not  of  A.  arvensis  and  A.femina  but  of  A.  arvensis  and 
A.  latifolia,  being  exactly  intermediate  in  character  between  these 
two.  ^1.  carnea  has  broader  leaves  than  either  A.  arvensis  or 
A.femina,  but  not  so  broad  as  those  of  A.  latifolia." 

In  Plumhaginacece,  the  generic  name  Limonium  is  regularly 
taken  for  the  Sea-Lavenders,  the  first  species  of  which  is  by  an 
oversight  printed  L.  vulgaris  instead  of  L.  vulgare.  Limonium 
was  adopted  by  Miller  in  1754,  Gard.  Diet,  abridged,  ed.  iv.  In 
the  same  edition  Miller  properly  adopted  Statice  L.  to  include 
Thrift,  which  Mr.  Williams  cnWa  Ar)iicria  maritima  Willd.  A.  vul- 
garis var.  i)lanifolia  Syme,  Engl.  Bot.  vii.  p.  57,  t.  1153  (1867) 
"  may  be  left  out  of  consideration  as  altogether  unsatisfactory.  It 
was  described  and  figured  from  a  plant  cultivated  in  Watson's 
garden,  brought  south  from  somewhere  in  the  Scottish  Higlilands, 
and  obviously  modified  under  cultivation  and  change  of  habitat 
and  soil,  and  thus  lacking  the  importance  it  might  have  had  if  it 
had  been  compared  with  the  plant  growing  in  its  natural  home." 
A.  alpina  Willd.  is  given  and  diagnosed  for  a  plant  occurring  in 
Teesdale,  tlie  English  Lake  District,  N.  Wales,  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  and  Kerry. 
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The  genus  Vacciniwn  and  its  allies  are  separated  from  the 
Heath  family  ;  this  separation  was  adopted  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
in  Benth.  &  Hook.  f.  Gen.  PI.  pp.  564,  577  (1876),  but  Mr.  Williams 
uses  for  the  name  of  the  former  family,  Siphonandracea  Klotzsch 
(1851),  instead  of  the  more  familiar  name  Vacciniacece  Lindl. 
(1836).  The  Cowberry  he  calls  V.  imnctatum  Lamk.  (1778), 
instead  of  V.  Vitis-IdcBa  L.  (1753).  By  way  of  explanation  he 
writes  : — "  It  is  impossible  to  keep  up  the  Linnean  name  for  this 
shrub,  which  was  adopted  from  Tournefort,  as  it  is  not  only  inept 
and  inappropriate,  but,  what  is  worse,  a  geographical  blunder.  As 
M.  Eouy  points  out,  Fl.  de  France,  x.  p.  98,  this  is  a  boreal  species, 
which  grows  neither  in  the  region  of  Mt.  Ida  in  Crete,  nor  in  the 
region  of  Mt.  Ida  of  the  Troad.  Further,  the  shrub  in  no  way 
resembles  a  Vine,  and  leastwise  that  of  Mt.  Ida,  which  was  a 
name  applied  by  the  ancients  to  several  plants  totally  different, 
and  which  included  also  Amelanchicr  vulgaris  and  Vaccinium 
oxycoccus,  but  which  certainly  did  not  include  the  Cowberry.  The 
Linnean  name  therefore  connotes  a  threefold  blunder, — historical, 
geographical,  and  descriptive  ;  and  should  pass  into  the  limbo  of 
synonymy."  The  change,  however,  is  of  course  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Vienna  Eules. 

Two  or  three  small  slips  may  be  mentioned.  The  transcript 
of  Lightfoot's  MS.  account  of  his  botanical  tour  in  Wales  is  not 
by  Solander  (p.  363)  but  by  Sigismund  Bacstrom  ;  Lightfoot's 
herbarium  is  not  "now  at  Kew  "  (p.  393),  nor  is  there  any  speci- 
men of  Leomirus  from  him  in  the  Kew  Herbarium :  Mr.  Williams 
has  evidently  overlooked  the  account  of  Lightfoot's  plants  in  this 
Journal  for  1905,  p.  291.  Under  Salvia  Vcrbenaca  we  should  have 
expected  to  find  some  reference  to  *S'.  Marquandii  Druce  (Journ. 
Bot.  1906,  405,  t.  483)  and  to  Messrs.  Pugsley's  k  Druce's  papers 
on  the  forms  of  the  species.  We  do  not  understand  the  state- 
ment that  "  Linnaeus  and  all  who  have  followed  him  have  written 
'  Glecoma  hederacea  '  "  (p.  406),  but  Mr.  Williams  is  no  doubt  right 
in  pointing  out  that  the  generic  name  is  neuter,  and  that  tlie 
trivial  should  therefore  l)e  written  hederaceum.  Small  matters 
like  these  do  not  however  detract  from  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  next  part  will  complete  the  first  of  the  thi-ee  volumes 
needed  before  the  completion  of  the  Prodromus  Florce  Britannicce. 
British  botanists  especially  cannot  fail  to  hope  that  the  ominous 
indication,  "  The  author  is  somewhat  doubtful  of  completing  the 
scheme  planned  out,"  will  not  be  realized,  for  good  work  is  not 
very  common,  and  in  any  case  loses  very  much  of  its  value  if  left 
unfinished.  W  P  H 

Diseases  of  Cultivated  Plants  and  Trees.     By  Gkohge  Massek, 

London:     Duckworth    k    Co.       Pp.    xii.,    602,    171    figs. 

7s.  6d  net. 

The  volume  before  us  is  intended  to  supersede  the  author's 

previously  published  book  on  Plant  Diseases,  the  issue  of  which 

is  exliausted ;  and  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject  was  urgently 
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needed.  We  hear  on  all  sides  of  the  necessity  for  improved 
scientific  methods  of  agriculture,  for  the  better  understanding  of 
plant-life  and  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  secure  the  best 
results.  Witli  advancing  physiology  must  go  its  attendant 
pathology.  The  laws  of  health  but  indicate  the  course  to  pursue 
to  avoid  anything  that  would  hinder  the  fullest  development ; 
and  hindrances  all  come  under  the  scope  of  pathology.  The  agri- 
culturist must  be  ready  to  act  promptly  on  the  first  appearance 
of  disease  in  his  plants ;  he  must  work  with  both  sword  and 
trowel  in  hand. 

A  glance  at  the  "Contents"  indicates  the  scheme  and  pur- 
port of  the  book.  The  author  first  discusses  in  a  general  way 
the  cause  of  disease  in  plants,  the  occurrence  of  epidemics,  and 
the  way  in  which  infection  spreads.  He  touches  on  non- 
infectious troubles  such  as  wounds,  injuries  caused  by  frost  and 
hail,  by  smoke  and  acid  fumes  in  the  atmosphere,  and  by  the 
conditions  of  the  soil.  He  then  describes  the  methods  and 
material  employed  for  checking  or  destroying  infectious  diseases, 
and  thus  arrives  at  the  subject  of  fungi,  the  chief  cause  of  disease 
in  plants,  as  many  of  them  are  parasites  on  living  plants  and 
cause  more  or  less  injury  to  their  host.  By  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  text-book  is  occupied  by  a  detailed  description  of  tlie 
parasites  and  of  the  hai-m  they  do.  They  are  arranged  according 
to  the  classification  of  fungi  generally  accepted,  so  that,  in  each 
section,  we  learn  of  all  the  cases  of  disease  ascribed  to  each  class 
of  fungi.  A  full  list  of  host-plants  serves  as  a  further  guide  to 
the  often  bewildered  student. 

The  book  is  more  than  a  compendium  of  the  plant-diseases 
occurring  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Massee  brings  his  own 
judgment  to  bear  on  many  of  the  statements  ma.de :  he  does  not 
accept  Professor  Percival's  account  of  Silver  leaf  disease  on  Plum 
trees,  and  he  rejects  as  totally  impracticable  the  attempt  to 
destroy  insect  pests  by  infecting  them  with  parasitic  fungi.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  quite  approves  of  the  destruction  of  voles  by 
means  of  a  virus.  The  advice  Mr.  Massee  gives  is  full  of  practical 
wisdom  and  common  sense:  it  may  be  to  destroy  a  hopelessly 
diseased  crop ;  to  gather  and  destroy  dead  branches  that  carry  on 
the  mischief ;  to  attend  to  the  leaf-mould  used  in  potting,  or  to 
try  and  save  the  plants  by  washing  and  spraying  with  fungi- 
cides. He  always  draws  on  his  own  great  experience  and  sound 
observation. 

.  The  question  as  to  the  increase  of  plant  disease,  so  often  alleged 
in  recent  years,  is  also  touched  on.  Mr.  Massee  finds  that  it  is 
impossible  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  on  the  matter. 
One  aspect  of  the  subject  is  again  and  again  emphasized :  that 
most  of  our  epidemics  are  due  to  unnatural  conditions  and  forced 
cultures.  He  remarks  on  the  virulent  Cucumber  disease,  Cerco- 
spora  melonis: — "  Tliis  epidemic  may,  in  a  sense,  be  looked  upon  as 
an  artificial  creation,  inasmuch  as  it  can  only  extend  at  a  rapid 
rate  under  the  modern  conditions  of  culture."  And  again  under 
C.    viola,   which   attacks   violet   leaves,    he   says: — "When   the 
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plants  are  grown  in  the  open  air  the  disease  is  rare,  and  never 
assumes  the  proportions  of  an  epidemic."  A  short  account  is 
added  of  diseases  caused  by  animals. 

In  this  volume  on  Plant  Diseases  Mr.  Massee  has  included 
all  that  is  of  interest  in  the  suliject  and  of  value  to  the  plant 
cultivator,  to  whom  such  a  book  will  be  most  helpful ;  to  the 
mycologist  it  will  be  indispensable. 

A.  L.  S. 


BOOK-NOTES,    NEWS,    dx. 


The  monument  which  is  being  erected  by  public  subscription 
at  Forfar  in  memory  of  George  Don  will  be  unveiled  on  Septeml^er 
8th  by  Mr.  G.  Claridge  Druce,  who  has  been  largely  concerned 
in  securing  its  erection. 

We  learn  from  the  Selborne  Magazine  that  a  reservation  for 
alpine  flora  and  fauna  is  being  made  in  Switzerland.  A  small 
band  of  naturalists  and  botanists  have  devoted  themselves  to  this 
work  of  preservation  and  have  succeeded  in  setting  aside  as  a 
National  Park  the  wald  and  beautiful  valley  of  Cluoza  in  the 
Engadine.  This  valley,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Piz 
Quatervals  and  surrounded  by  natural  w\alls  of  rock,  will  have 
nothing  to  fear  henceforth  from  civilization  in  the  shape  of  rail- 
w'ays,  monster  hotels  and  factories.  Here,  too,  the  extermination 
of  wild  flowers  will  be  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  chamois  and 
even  perhaps  the  bear  will  roam  unmolested.  The  land  belongs 
to  the  parish  of  Zernetz,  and  in  order  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
lease,  a  fund  is  being  raised.  All  contributions  towards  it  from 
England  will  be  gladly  received  at  the  office  of  the  Bund  fiir 
Naturschutz,  22,  Spitalstrasse,  Basel,  Switzerland. 

A  Manual  of  Botany  for  Indian  Forest  Students, hy^lx.  E.  S.  Hole, 
F.L.S.,  has  lately  been  issued  from  the  Calcutta  Government  Press. 
In  this  work,  tlie  author,  who  holds  the  post  of  Forest  Botanist 
in  tlie  Imperial  Forest  School,  Dehra  Dun,  has  provided  a  text- 
l)Ook  designed  primarily  for  the  use  of  his  pupils  in  that  institu- 
tion, and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  produced  a  volume 
which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  view.  The  style  is 
concise  and  lucid,  and  the  matter  is  well  selected  and  quite 
abreast  of  present-day  botanical  knowledge.  We  may  be  per- 
mitted to  suggest,  however,  that  the  section  of  the  Manual  dealing 
with  systematic  ])otany,  while  well  fitted  to  give  the  student  an 
adequate  grasp  of  general  principles,  appears  to  us  to  leave  him 
somewhat  short  of  the  point  at  wliich  lie  would  be  qualified  to 
employ  to  the  best  advantage  the  Flora  of  British  India  or  the 
regional  Indian  floras  based  upon  it,  to  which,  when  lie  has  left 
the  Forest  School,  he  will  liave  frequent  occasion  to  refer.  The 
scope  of  the  work  in  this  direction  would  be  materially  widened 
by  the  inclusion  of  a  concise  synopsis  of  the  natural  families  of 
plants  occurring  in  British  India,  which  would  serve  as  a  useful 
stepping-stone  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 
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THE     STUDY     OF     THE     BRITISH     FLORA. 
By  James  W.  H.  Trail,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.- 

The  lioiiour  conferred  in  the  election  to  be  President  for  the 
year  of  the  Botanical  Section  of  the  British  x\ssociation  imposes 
the  duty  of  preparing  an  address.  I  trust  that  my  selection  of  a 
subject  will  not  be  attributed  by  anyone  to  a  want  of  appreciation 
of  the  worth  and  importance  of  certain  sides  of  botanical  research 
to  which  I  shall  have  less  occasion  to  refer.  These  have  been 
eloquently  supported  by  former  Presidents,  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  thanks  I  owe  for  the  l)enefit  received  from 
their  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  botany. 
They  have  told  us  of  the  advance  in  departments  of  which  they 
could  speak  as  leaders  in  research,  and  I  do  not  venture  to  follow 
in  their  steps.  My  subject  is  from  a  field  in  which  I  have  often 
experienced  the  hindrances  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak,  both  in 
personal  work  and  still  more  as  a  teacher  of  students,  familiar 
with  the  many  difficulties  that  impede  the  path  of  those  who 
would  gladly  give  of  their  best,  but  find  the  difficulties  for  a  time 
almost  insurmountable,  and  who  are  too  frequently  unable  to  spare 
the  time  or  labour  to  allow  of  their  undertaking  scientific  investi- 
gations that  they  might  well  accomplish,  and  in  wliich  they  would 
find  keen  pleasure  under  other  conditions.  Those  whose  tastes  lie 
in  the  direction  of  studying  plants  in  the  field  rather  than  in  the 
laboratory  are  apt  to  find  themselves  hampered  seriously  if  they 
seek  to  become  acquainted  with  the  plants  of  their  own  vicinity ; 
and,  if  they  wish  to  undertake  investigations  in  the  hope  of  doing 
what  they  can  to  advance  botanical  science,  they  may  find  it 
scarcely  possible  to  ascertain  what  has  been  already  done  and 
recorded  by  others. 

For  a  time  the  knowledge  of  plants  was  too  much  confined  to 
the  ability  to  name  them  according  to  the  system  in  vogue  and  to 
a  knowledge  of  their  uses,  real  or  imagined.  The  undue  import- 
ance attached  to  this  side  of  the  study,  even  by  so  great  a  leader 
as  Linnaeus,  naturally  led  to  a  reaction  as  the  value  of  other 
aspects  of  botany  came  to  be  realized,  and  as  improvements  in  the 
instruments  and  methods  of  research  opened  up  new  fields  of 
study.  The  science  has  gained  much  by  the  reaction  ;  but  there 
is  danger  of  swinging  to  the  other  extreme  and  of  failing  to  recog- 
nize the  need  to  become  well  acquainted  with  plants  in  their 
natural  surroundings.  The  opportunities  for  study  in  the  labora- 
tory are  so  great  and  so  much  more  under  control,  and  the 
materials  are  so  abundant  and  of  so  much  interest,  that  there  is 
for  many  botanists  a  temptation  to  limit  themselves  to  such  work, 
or  at  least  to  regard  work  in  the  field  as  subordinate  to  it  and  of 
little  value.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  each  side 
is  insufficient  alone.     Yet  some  find  more  pleasure  in  the  one  side, 

*  Presidential  Address  to  the  Botanical  Section  of  the  British  Association 
delivered  at  Sheffield,  September,  1910. 

Journal  op  Botany. — Vol.  48.      [Oct.  1910.]  u 
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and  do  well  to  make  it  their  chief  study  ;  while  they  should  recog- 
nize the  value  of  the  other  also,  and  learn  from  it. 

It  is  especially  on  hehalf  of  the  work  in  the  field  that  I  now 
wish  to  plead.  There  are  few  paths  more  likely  to  prove  attractive 
to  most  students.  The  study  of  the  plants  in  their  natural  en- 
vironments will  lead  to  an  understanding  of  their  nature  as  living 
heings,  of  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  other  environ- 
ments, of  the  stimuli  to  which  they  respond,  and  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  that  results  in  the  survival  of  certain  forms  and  the 
disappearance  of  others.  In  this  way  also  will  he  gained  a  con- 
ception of  the  true  meaning  and  place  of  classification  as  an  indis- 
pensahle  instrument  for  accurate  determination  and  record,  and 
not  as  an  end  in  itself.  To  one  that  has  once  gained  a  true  insight 
into  the  pleasure  and  worth  of  such  studies,  collections  made  for 
the  sake  of  mere  possession  or  lists  of  species  discovered  in  a 
locality  will  not  suffice.  Many  questions  will  arise  which  will 
prove  a  constant  source  of  new  interest.  From  such  studies  a 
deep  and  growing  love  for  hotany  has  in  not  a  few  cases  arisen. 

The  British  flora  has  interested  me  for  upwards  of  forty  years, 
and  has  occupied  much  of  my  attention  during  that  time — not 
only  as  desirous  to  aid  hy  my  own  efforts  to  extend  our  knowledge 
of  it,  hut  also,  as  a  teacher,  seeking  to  assist  my  students  to 
hecome  able  to  do  their  parts  also,  and  making  use  of  the  materials 
within  reach  to  enable  me  to  help  them.  Thus  our  present  know- 
ledge of  the  plants  of  our  own  country  has  become  known  to  me, 
and  the  difficulties  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  have  also  become 
known  tlu'ough  botli  my  own  experience  and  those  of  my  students. 
The  nature  of  the  hindrances  and  difficulties  that  at  present  bar 
the  way  has  also  become  familiar,  as  well  as  the  steps  to  be  taken 
to  clear  some  of  them  away  and  to  make  the  path  less  difficult  to 
those  who  come  after  us ;  and  I  have  also  gained  a  fairly  good 
acquaintance  with  the  means  at  the  command  of  students  of  the 
floras  of  other  countries,  so  as  to  have  a  standard  for  comparison 
in  the  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  condition  of  matters  in  our 
own  country. 

In  how  far  is  the  present  provision  for  the  study  of  the  flora  of 
tlie  British  Islands  sufticient  and  satisfactory  ? 

I  venture  to  hope  that  the  subject  will  be  regarded  as  among 
those  for  the  consideration  of  which  the  British  Association  was 
formed,  and  that  a  favourable  view  will  be  taken  of  the  con- 
clusions which  I  take  this  opportunity  to  lay  l)eforo  you.  What, 
tlien,  is  tlie  present  provision  for  the  study  of  our  plants  ?  Since 
the  days  of  Morrison  and  Kay  there  have  been  many  workers, 
especially  during  the  past  century  ;  and  an  extensive  literature 
has  grown  up,  in  the  form  l)oth  of  books  and  of  papers,  the  latter 
more  or  less  comprelicnsive,  in  the  scientific  journals  and  in  the 
transactions  of  societies.  These  papers  contain  much  that  is  of 
great  value,  but,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  classified  index, 
most  of  the  information  in  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  anyone, 
except  at  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  labour.  The  con- 
stantly increasing  accumulation  of  new  publications  makes  the 
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need  for  a  classified  index  always  more  ux'gent  ;  for  the  mass  of 
litei'ature  is  at  present  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  under- 
taking of  new  investigations  because  of  the  uncertainty  whether 
they  may  not  have  l)een  already  undertaken  and  overlooked  through 
want  of  time  or  opportunity  to  search  the  mass  exhaustively. 

While  the  early  writers  of  descriptive  floras  sought  to  include 
every  species  of  plant  known  to  occur  in  Britain,  this  has  not  been 
attempted  during  the  past  seventy  or  eighty  years,  and  instead  of 
one  great  work  we  now  have  monographs  of  the  greater  groups, 
such  as  Babington's  Manual  and  Hooker's  Student's  Flora  of  the 
vascular  plants,  Braithwaite's  Moss-flora,  &c.  Local  floras  still, 
in  a  good  many  cases,  aim  at  including  all  plants  known  to  grow 
apparently  wild  in  the  districts  to  which  tliey  refer  ;  but  they  are 
often  little  more  than  lists  of  species  and  varieties  and  of  localities 
in  which  these  have  been  found.  In  some,  however,  there  are 
descriptions  of  new  forms  and  notes  of  general  value,  which  are 
apt  to  be  overlooked  because  of  the  place  in  which  they  appear. 

The  early  works  were  necessarily  not  critical  in  their  treatment 
of  closely  allied  species  and  varieties,  but  they  are  valuable  as 
giving  evidence  of  what  plants  were  supposed  to  be  native  in 
England  when  they  were  published.  Even  the  works  that  were 
issued  after  Linnaeus  had  established  the  binominal  nomenclature 
for  a  time  related  almost  wholly  to  England.  Sibbald  in  Scotia 
Illustrata  (1684)  enumerated  the  plants  believed  by  him  to  be 
native  in  Scotland,  and  of  those  then  cultivated.  Between  his 
book  and  Lightfoot's  Flora  Scotia,  pubhshed  in  1777,  very  little 
relating  to  the  flora  of  Scotland  appeared.  Irish  plants  were  still 
later  in  being  carefully  studied. 

The  floras  of  Hudson,  Withering,  Lightfoot,  and  Smith,  all  of 
which  include  all  species  of  known  British  plants,  follow  the 
Linnean  classification  and  nomenclature  in  so  far  as  the  authors 
were  able  to  identify  the  Linnean  species  in  the  British  flora. 
Enijlish  Botany,  begun  in  1795,  with  plates  by  Sowerby  and  text 
by  Smith,  was  a  work  of  the  first  rank  in  its  aim  of  figuring  all 
British  plants  and  in  the  excellence  of  tlie  plates  ;  but  it  shared 
the  defect  of  certain  other  great  floras  in  the  plates  being  prepared 
and  issued  as  the  plants  could  be  procured,  and  thus  being  without 
order.  Its  cost  also  necessarily  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
botanists,  except  those  that  had  the  advantage  of  access  to  it  in 
some  large  lilirary.  A  second  edition,  issued  at  a  lower  price,  and 
with  the  plants  arranged  on  the  Linnean  system,  was  inferior  to 
the  first,  in  the  plates  being  only  partially  coloured  and  in  having 
the  text  much  curtailed.  The  so-called  third  edition  of  the 
English  Botany,  issued  1868-86,  is  a  new  work  as  far  as  the  text 
is  concerned,  that  being  the  work  of  Dr.  Boswell  Syme,  who  made 
it  worthily  representative  of  its  subject ;  but  the  plates,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  reissues  of  those  of  tlie  first  edition,  less  perfect  as 
impressions  and  far  less  carefully  coloured ;  and  this  applies  with 
still  greater  force  to  a  reissue  of  the  third  edition  a  few  years  ago. 
This  edition,  moi-eover,  included  only  the  vascular  plants  and 
Characecs.     As  this  is  the  only  large  and  fully  illustrated  British 
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flora  that  has  been  attempted,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  in 
this  respect  provision  for  the  study  of  the  flora  of  our  islands  is  far 
behind  that  of  certain  other  countries,  and  very  notably  behind 
that  made  in  the  Flora  Danica. 

Turning  next  to  the  provision  of  less  costly  aids  to  the  study  of 
British  plants,  we  have  manuals  of  most  of  the  larger  groups.  The 
vascular  plants  are  treated  of  in  numerous  works,  including  a  con- 
siderable number  of  illustrated  books  in  recent  years,  inexpensive 
but  insufficient  for  any  but  the  most  elementary  students.  Fitch's 
outline  illustrations  to  Bentham's  Handbook  to  the  British  Flora, 
supplemented  by  W.  G.  Smith,  were  issued  in  a  separate  volume 
in  1887,  which  is  still  the  best  for  use  in  the  inexpensive  works  of 
this  kind.  Babington's  Manual,  on  its  first  appearance  in  1843, 
was  gladly  welcomed  as  embodying  the  result  of  careful  and  con- 
tinued researches  by  its  author  into  the  relations  of  British  plants 
to  their  nearest  relatives  on  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  and  each 
successive  issue  up  to  the  eighth  in  1881  received  the  careful 
revision  of  the  author,  and  contained  additions  and  modifications. 
In  1904  a  ninth  edition  was  edited,  after  the  author's  death,  by 
H.  and  J.  Groves,  but,  though  the  editors  included  notes  left  by 
Professor  Babington  prepared  for  a  new  edition,  they  were  "unal)le 
to  make  alterations  in  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  critical  genera 
which  might  perhaps  have  been  desirable."  The  Student's  Flora 
of  the  British  Islands,  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  issued  in  1870,  took 
the  place  of  the  well-known  British  Flora  (1830,  and  in  sub- 
sequent editions  until  the  eighth  in  1860,  the  last  three  being 
issued  in  collaboration  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  Professor  Walker 
Arnott).  The  third  edition  of  the  Student's  Flora  appeared  in 
1884,  and  there  has  been  none  since.  Mr.  F.  N.  Williams's 
Prodromus  Flora  BritanniccB,  begun  in  1901,  of  which  less  than 
one-half  has  yet  appeared,  though  a  work  of  much  value  and 
authority,  is  scarcely  calculated  for  the  assistance  of  the  ordinary 
student;  and  Mr.  Druce's  new  edition  of  Hayward's  Botanist's 
Pocket  Book  "  is  intended  merely  to  enable  the  botanist  in  the  field 
to  name  his  specimens  approximately,  and  to  refresh  the  memory 
of  the  more  advanced  worker."  In  all  the  books  tliat  are  intended 
for  the  use  of  British  botanists,  apart  from  one  or  two  recently 
issued  local  floras,  the  classification  is  still  that  in  use  in  the 
middle  of  last  century,  even  to  the  extent  in  tlie  most  of  them  of 
retaining  Coniferce  as  a  division  of  Dicotyledones.  Apart  from 
this,  the  critical  study  of  British  plants  has  led  to  the  detection  of 
numerous  previously  unobserved  and  unnamed  forms,  which  find 
no  place  in  the  Student's  Flora,  and  are  only  in  part  noticed  in  the 
recent  edition  of  the  Manual. 

The  Lists  of  vascular  plants  of  the  British  flora  that  have 
recently  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Rendle  and  Britten,  by  Mr.  Druce, 
and  as  the  tenth  edition  of  the  London  Catalogue  of  British  Plants, 
are  all  important  documents  for  the  study  of  the  British  flora,  but 
they  illustrate  very  forcibly  certain  of  the  difliculties  that  beset 
the  path  of  the  student  eager  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  plants  of 
his  native  land.     In  these  lists  he  finds  it  scarcely  possible  to  gain 
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a  clear  idea  of  how  far  the  species  and  varieties  of  the  one  corre- 
spond with  those  of  the  other,  owing  to  the  diversities  of  the 
names  employed.  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  others  as  well  as 
to  students  were  a  full  synonymic  list  prepared  to  show  clearly 
the  equivalence  of  the  names  where  those  for  the  same  species  or 
variety  diti'er  in  the  different  lists  and  manuals.  Probably  in 
time  an  agreement  will  be  generally  arrived  at  regarding  the  names 
to  be  accepted,  but  that  desirable  consummation  seems  hardly  yet 
in  sight.  Meantime,  the  most  useful  step  seems  to  be  to  show  in 
how  far  there  is  agreement  in  fact  under  the  different  names. 

Among  the  Cryptogams  certain  groups  have  fared  better  than 
the  higher  plants  as  regards  both  their  later  treatment  and  their 
more  adequate  illustration  by  modern  methods  and  standards. 
Several  works  of  great  value  have  dealt  with  the  Mosses,  the  latest 
being  Braithwaite's  British  Moss-Flora,  completed  in  1899.  The 
Sphagna  were  also  treated  by  Braithwaite  in  1880,  and  are  to  be 
the  subject  of  a  monograph  in  the  Eay  Society's  series.  The 
Liverworts  have  been  the  subject  also  of  several  monographs,  of 
which  Pearson's  is  the  fullest. 

Among  the  Thallophyta  certain  groups  have  been  more  satis- 
factorily treated  than  others — e.  g.  the  Discomycetes,  the  UredinecB 
and  Ustilayinece,  the  Myxomycetes,  and  certain  others  among  the 
Fungi,  and  the  Desmidiacece  among  the  Alga) ;  but  the  Thallophyta 
as  a  whole  are  much  in  need  of  thorough  revision  to  place  them 
on  a  footing  either  satisfactory  or  comparable  to  their  treatment 
in  other  countries. 

Of  the  Thallophyta,  many  more  of  the  smaller  species  will 
probably  be  discovered  within  our  islands  when  close  search  is 
made,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  much  more  numerous  forms  already 
recorded  in  several  groups  abroad,  and  which  almost  certainly 
exist  here  also ;  but  among  the  higher  plants  it  is  not  likely  that 
many  additional  species  will  be  discovered  as  native,  yet  even 
among  these  some  will  probably  be  found.  It  is,  however,  rather 
in  the  direction  of  fuller  investigation  of  the  distribution  and 
tendencies  to  variation  within  our  islands  that  results  of  interest 
are  likely  to  be  obtained. 

The  labours  of  H.  C.  Watson  gave  a  very  great  stimulus  to  the 
study  of  the  distribution  of  the  tlora  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  the  work  he  set  on  foot  has  been  taken  vip  and  much  extended 
by  numerous  botanists  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Islands.  It  is 
largely  owing  to  such  work  and  to  the  critical  study  of  the  flora 
necessary  for  its  prosecution  that  so  many  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  forms  previously  known  as  British.  Many  local 
works  have  been  issued  in  recent  years,  often  on  a  very  high 
standard  of  excellence.  Besides  these  larger  works  scientific 
periodicals  and  transactions  of  field  clubs  and  other  societies 
teem  with  records,  some  of  them  very  brief,  while  others  are  of 
such  size  and  compass  that  they  might  have  been  issued  as 
separate  books.  A  few  of  both  the  books  and  papers  are  little 
more  than  mere  lists  of  names  of  species  and  varieties  observed  in 
a  locality  during  a  brief  visit,  but  usually  there  is  an  attempt  at 
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least  to  distinguish  the  native  or  well-estabhshed  ahens  from  the 
mere  casuals,  if  these  are  mentioned  at  all.  In  respect  of  aliens 
or  plants  that  owe  their  presence  in  a  district  to  man's  aid,  inten- 
tional or  involuntary,  their  treatment  is  on  no  settled  basis.  Every 
flora  admits  without  question  species  that  are  certainly  of  alien 
origin,  even  such  weeds  of  cultivated  ground  as  disappear  when 
cultivation  is  given  up,  as  may  be  verified  in  too  many  localities  in 
some  parts  of  our  country.  Yet  other  species  are  not  admitted, 
though  they  may  be  met  with  here  and  there  well  established,  and 
at  least  as  likely  to  perpetuate  their  species  in  the  new  home  as 
are  some  native  species. 

Comparatively  few  writers  seek  to  analyse  the  floras  of  the 
districts  treated  of  with  a  view  to  detei'mine  whence  each  species 
came  and  how,  its  relation  to  man,  whether  assisted  by  him  in  its 
arrival  directly  or  indirectly,  whether  favoured  or  harmfully  affected 
by  him,  its  relations  to  its  environment— especially  to  other  species 
of  plants  and  to  animals — and  other  questions  that  suggest  them- 
selves when  such  inquiries  are  entered  on.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  a  careful  and  exhaustive  revision  of  the  British  flora  should 
be  made  on  these  and  similar  lines.  In  such  a  revision  it  is  not 
less  desirable  that  each  species  should  be  represented  by  a  good 
series  of  specimens,  and  that  these  should  be  compared  with 
similar  series  from  other  localities  within  our  islands,  and  from 
those  countries  from  which  it  is  believed  that  the  species  originally 
was  sprung.  Such  careful  comparison  would  probably  supply  im- 
portant evidence  of  forms  being  evolved  in  the  new  environments, 
differing  to  a  recognizable  degree  from  the  ancestral  types,  and 
tending  to  become  more  marked  in  the  more  distant  and  longer 
isolated  localities.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
productive  results  of  the  very  careful  investigation  of  the  Shetland 
flora  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Beeby. 

Within  recent  years  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  the  study 
of  plant  associations,  l)ut  the  reports  on  these  studies  are  dispersed 
in  various  journals  (often  not  botanical),  and  are  apt  to  bo  over- 
looked by,  or  to  remain  unknown  to,  many  to  whom  they  would 
1)0  helpful.  The  same  is  true  in  large  measure  of  the  veiy  valuable 
reports  of  work  done  on  plant-remains  from  peat-mosses,  from 
lake  deposits,  and  from  other  recent  geological  formations,  re- 
searches that  have  cast  such  light  on  the  past  history  of  many 
species  as  British  plants,  and  have  proved  their  long  abode  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Clement  Reid's  Origin  of  the  British  Flora,  though 
published  in  1899,  has  already  (by  the  work  of  himself  and  others) 
been  largely  added  to,  and  the  rate  of  progress  is  likely  to  become 
still  more  rapid.  Among  the  fruits  and  seeds  recorded  from  inter- 
glacial  and  even  from  preglacial  deposits  are  some  whose  presence 
could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated,  e.  g.  Htjpecoum  procumbcns, 
in  Suffolk.  Some  of  the  colonists,  or  aliens  now  almost  confined 
to  ground  under  cultivation,  have  been  recorded  from  deposits 
that  suggest  an  early  immigration  into  the  British  Islands.  While 
much  remains  to  be  discovered,  it  is  desirable  tliat  what  is 
already  established  should  find  a  place  in  the  manuals  of  British 
botany. 
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Apart  from  the  descriptive  and  topograpliical  works  and  papers 
on  our  tiora,  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  information  gained  from  the 
study  of  our  British  plants.  Although  a  few  types  have  received 
fuller  study,  we  have  little  to  compare  with  the  work  done  in 
other  countries  on  the  structure  and  histology  of  our  plants,  on 
the  effects  of  environment,  on  their  relations  to  other  species  and 
to  animals,  and  on  other  aspects  of  the  science  to  which  attention 
should  he  directed.  On  these  matters,  as  on  a  good  many  others, 
we  gain  most  of  what  information  can  be  had  not  from  British 
sources,  but  from  the  literature  of  other  countries,  though  it  is 
not  wise  to  assume  that  what  is  true  elsewhere  is  equally  true 
here.  It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  for  the  present  such  subjects 
should  find  scanty  reference  in  the  manuals  in  ordinary  use ;  but, 
when  trustworthy  information  has  been  gained  within  the  British 
Islands,  under  the  conditions  prevailing  here,  these  topics  should 
certainly  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Students  of  the  British 
flora  have  as  yet  no  such  works  of  reference  as  Eaunkiaer's  book 
on  the  Monocotyledons  of  Denmark,  or  the  admirable  Lebensges- 
chichte  der  BUltenpflanzen  Mitteleuropas,  at  present  being  issued 
by  Drs.  Kirchner,  Loew,  and  Schroter. 

In  a  complete  survey  of  the  British  botany  there  must  be 
included  the  successive  floras  of  the  earlier  geological  formations, 
though  they  cannot  as  yet  be.  brought  into  correlation  with  the 
recent  or  existing  floras.  In  the  brilliant  progress  made  recently 
in  this  field  of  study  our  country  and  the  British  Association  are 
worthily  represented. 

The  present  provision  for  the  study  of  the  British  flora  and 
the  means  that  should  be  made  use  of  for  its  extension  appear  to 
be  these : — 

Much  excellent  work  has  already  been  accomplished  and  put 
on  record  towards  the  investigation  of  the  flora,  but  much  of  that 
store  of  information  is  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  and  for- 
gotten or  lost,  owung  to  the  absence  of  means  to  direct  attention 
to  where  it  may  be  found.  A  careful  revision  of  what  has  been 
done  and  a  systematic  subject-index  to  its  stores  are  urgently 
required. 

The  systematic  works  treating  of  the  flora  are  in  great  part 
not  fully  representative  of  the  knowledge  already  possessed,  and 
require  to  be  brought  up  to  date  or  to  be  replaced  by  others. 

Great  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  absence  of  an  authoritative 
synonymic  hst  that  would  show  as  far  as  possible  the  equivalence 
of  the  names  employed  in  the  various  manuals  and  lists.  There 
is  much  reason  to  wish  that  uniformity  in  the  use  of  names  of 
species  and  varieties  should  be  arrived  at,  and  a  representative 
committee  might  assist  to  that  end ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  a  good 
synonymic  list  would  be  a  most  helpful  step  towards  relieving  a 
very  pressing  obstacle  to  progress. 

There  is  need  for  a  careful  analysis  of  the  flora  with  a  view  to 
determining  those  species  that  owe  their  presence  here  to  man's 
aid,  intentional  or  unconscious;  and  the  inquiry  should  l)e  directed 
to  ascertain  the  periods  and  methods  of  introduction,  any  ten- 
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dencies  to  become  modified  in  their  new  homes,  their  subsequent 
relations  with  man,  and  their  influence  on  the  native  flora,  whether 
direct  or  by  modifying  habitats,  as  shown  hy  Lupinus  nootkatensis 
in  the  valleys  of  rivers  in  Scotland. 

Those  species  that  there  is  reason  to  regard  as  not  having 
been  introduced  by  man  sliould  be  investigated  as  regards  their 
probable  origins  and  the  periods  and  methods  of  immigration, 
evidence  from  fossil  deposits  of  the  period  during  which  they 
have  existed  in  this  country,  their  constancy  or  liability  to  show 
change  during  this  period,  their  resemblance  to  or  differences 
from  the  types  in  the  countries  from  w^hich  they  are  believed  to 
have  been  derived,  or  the  likelihood  of  their  having  originated  by 
mutation  or  by  slow  change  within  the  British  Islands,  and  their 
relation  to  man's  influence  on  them  (usually  harmful,  but  occa- 
sionally helpful)  as  affecting  their  distribution  and  permanence. 

The  topographical  distribution,  though  so  much  has  been  done 
in  this  field  during  the  past  sixty  or  seventy  years,  still  requires 
careful  investigation,  to  determine  not  merely  that  species  have 
been  observed  in  certain  districts,  but  their  relative  frequency, 
their  relations  to  man  (natives  of  one  part  of  our  country  are  often 
aliens  in  other  parts),  wdiether  increasing  or  diminishing,  altitudes, 
hal)itats,  &c.  From  such  a  careful  topographical  survey  much 
should  be  learned  of  the  conditions  that  favour  or  hinder  the 
success  of  species,  of  the  evolution  of  new  forms  and  their  relation 
to  parent  types  in  distribution,  especially  in  the  more  isolated 
districts  and  islands,  and  of  other  biological  problems  of  great 
interest.  A.  most  useful  aid  towards  the  preparation  of  topo- 
graphical records  would  be  afforded  by  the  issue  at  a  small  price 
of  outline  maps  so  as  to  allow  of  a  separate  map  being  employed 
for  i-ecording  the  distribution  of  each  form. 

A  careful  study  of  the  flora  is  also  required  from  the  stand- 
point of  structure  and  development,  with  comparison  of  the  results 
obtained  here  with  those  of  workers  in  other  countries  where  the 
same  or  closely  allied  species  and  varieties  occur.  It  is  also 
needed  in  respect  of  the  relations  between  the  plants  and  animals 
of  our  islands,  both  as  observed  here  and  in  comparison  with  the 
already  extensive  records  of  a  similar  kind  in  other  countries. 
On  sucli  topics  as  pollination,  distribution  of  seeds,  and  injuries 
inflicted  by  animals,  and  galls  produced  by  animals  or  plants,  wo 
have  still  to  make  use  very  largely  of  the  information  gained 
al)road  ;  and  the  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  diseases  of 
plants. 

Wliile  EnylisJi  Botany  in  its  first  edition  was  deservedly  re- 
garded as  a  work  of  the  first  rank  among  floras,  it  has  long  l)cen 
tlefective  as  representing  our  present  knowledge  of  British  plants, 
and  it  has  not  been  succeeded  l)y  any  work  of  nearly  equal  rank, 
while  other  countries  now  have  their  great  floras  of  a  type  in 
advance  of  it.  There  is  need  for  a  great  work  wortliy  of  our 
country,  amply  illustrated  so  as  to  show  not  only  the  habit  of  the 
species  and  varieties,  but  also  the  distinctive  characters  and  the 
more  important  biological  features  of  each.     Such  a  flora  would 
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probably  require  to  be  in  the  form  of  monographs  by  speciahsts, 
issued  as  each  could  l)e  prepared,  l)ut  as  part  of  a  well-planned 
whole.  It  should  give  for  each  plant  far  more  than  is  contained 
in  even  the  best  of  our  existing  British  floras.  Means  of  identifi- 
cation must  be  provided  in  the  description,  witli  emphasized 
diagnostic  characters ;  but  there  sliould  also  bo  the  necessary 
synonymy,  a  summary  of  topograpliical  distribution,  notes  on 
man's  influence  upon  distribution,  abundance,  Sec,  on  any  l)io- 
logical  or  other  point  of  interest  in  structure  or  relations  to 
habitat,  environment,  associated  animals  or  plants,  diseases,  &c. 
Local  names,  uses,  and  folklore  should  also  be  included  ;  and  for 
this  the  need  is  all  the  greater,  because  much  of  such  old  lore  is 
rapidly  being  forgotten  and  tends  to  be  lost.  In  a  national  flora 
there  should  be  included  an  account  of  the  successive  floras  of 
former  periods,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  changes  that  can  be 
traced  in  the  existing  flora  from  its  earliest  records  to  the  time  of 
issue  should  be  recorded. 

A  flora  of  this  kind  would  not  only  afl'ord  the  fullest  possible 
information  with  regard  to  the  plant  world  of  the  British  Islands 
at  the  date  of  issue,  but  would  form  a  standard  with  which  it 
could  be  compared  at  later  periods,  so  as  to  permit  of  changes  in 
it  being  recognized  and  measured.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  flora  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  aim  towards 
which  to  press  on,  but  which  cannot  be  attained  mitil  much  has 
been  done.  But  while  the  fulfilment  must  be  left  to  others,  we 
can  do  something  to  help  it  on  by  trying  to  remove  difficulties 
from  the  way,  and  to  bring  together  materials  that  may  be  used 
in  its  constru.ction. 

I  have  sought  to  call  attention  to  the  difficulties  that  I  have 
experienced,  and  to  directions  in  which  progress  could  be  made  at 
once,  and  to  provision  which  should  l)e  made  for  the  advancement 
of  the  study  of  the  British  flora  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
There  is,  I  feel  assured,  the  means  of  making  far  more  rapid  and 
satisfactory  progress  towards  the  goal  than  has  yet  l)een  accom- 
plished. Many  persons  are  interested  in  the  subject,  and  would 
gladly  give  their  aid  if  they  knew  in  what  way  to  employ  it  to  the 
best  purpose.  As  a  nation  we  are  apt  to  trust  to  individual  ratlier 
than  to  combined  efforts,  and  to  waste  much  time  and  labour  in 
consequence,  with  discouragement  of  many  who  would  gladly 
share  the  labour  in  a  scheme  in  which  definite  parts  of  the  work 
could  1)0  undertaken  by  them. 

I  believe  that  a  well-organized  botanical  survey  of  the  British 
Islands  would  give  results  of  great  scientific  value,  and  that  there 
is  need  for  it.  I  believe,  also,  that  means  exist  to  permit  of  its 
being  carried  through.  There  is  no  ground  to  expect  that  it  will 
be  undertaken  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Geological  Survey.  A 
biological  survey  must  be  accomplished  by  voluntary  effort,  with 
possibly  some  help  towards  meeting  necessary  expenses  of  equip- 
ment from  funds  which  are  available  for  assistance  in  scientific 
research.  Is  such  a  survey  not  an  object  fully  in  accord  with  the 
objects  for  which  the  British  Association  exists  ?     In  the  belief 
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that  it  is  so,  I  ask  you  to  consider  whether  such  a  survey  should 
not  be  undertaken ;  and,  if  you  approve  the  proposal,  I  further 
ask  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  on  what  steps  should 
be  taken  towards  organizing  such  a  survey,  and  preparing  materials 
for  a  national  flora  of  the  British  Islands. 


ALABASTRA    DIVERSA.— Part   XIX. 
By   Spencer    le    M.   Moore,   B.Sc,   F.L.S. 

(Concluded  from  p.  222.) 

2.    Acanthace^  NoviE. 

Thunbergia  (;  Thunbergiopsis)  alba,  sp.  nov.  Caule  ascen- 
dente  ramoso  distanter  folioso  glabro,  foliis  longipetiolatis  ovatis 
vel  ovato-oblongis  acutis  basi  truncato-rotundatis  interdum  levis- 
sime  cordatis  integris  vel  basin  versus  dentatis  5-nervibus 
membranaceis  fere  omnino  glabris,  floribus  axillaribus  longi- 
pedunculatis,  l)racteolis  pro  rata  parvis  ovato-oblongis  obtusis 
glanduloso-pilosis,  calycis  paucilobati  lobis  deltoideis  obtusis, 
corollas  tubo  bracteolas  duplo  excedente  superne  gradatim  ampliato 
lobis  tu])0  multo  brevioribus  inter  se  subaequalibus  obovato- 
oblongis  obtusissimis  margine  crispis,  antheris  ovatis  apice  pro- 
ductis  loculis  basi  barbellatis  margine  ciliatis  staminum  duorum 
basi  muticis  duorum  altero  mutico  altero  incurvo-calcarato,  capsula 
bracteas  bene  excedente  subtilissime  sericea. 

Hab.    Toro,  forest  near  Fort  Portal,  4500  ft. ;  Bagshatve,  1267. 

Foliorum  linibus  summum  9-5  x  5  cm.,  modicus  5-7  x 
2-5-3  cm.,  pag.  inf.  pallidus ;  petioli  2-3-5  cm.  long.,  foliorum 
summorum  maxime  al)l)reviati  vel  etiam  subnuUi.  Pcdunculi 
2-4  cm.  long.,  graciles.  Bracteolas  13  x  6  mm.,  virides,  reticulato- 
ncrvosffi.  Flores  albi.  Calyx  1-25  mm.  alt.,  hujus  lobi  circa  -5  mm. 
Corollai  tubus  2-5  cm.  long.,  deorsum  3-4  mm.,  sursum  7-8  mm. 
lat.,  extus  parissime  pilosus ;  lobi  circa  6x5  mm.  Antherarum 
loculi  inter  se  vix  oequilongi,  2-2-5  mm.  long.,  loc.  calcaratus  3  mm. 
Discus  in  toto  1-25  mm.  alt. ;  hujus  lobi  -25--5  mm.  Ovarium 
2  nun.  long. ;  stylus  14  nun.  long.,  stigmatis  os  fere  5  mm.  diam. 
Capsula  23  mm.  long,  (rostrum  15  mm.).  Semina  ambitu  sub- 
orhicularia,  plano-convexa,  margine  tuberculata  alibi  foveolata, 
saturate  brurmea,  4  mm.  diam. 

Apparently  nearest  T.  mollis  Lindau,  but  different  from  it  in 
shape  of  leaf,  small  bracteoles,  corolla,  &c. 

Dyschoriste  Monroi,  sp.  nov.  Ramis  sat  validis  quadran- 
gularil)us  frequcnlcr  ranuilosis  ut  ramuli  subtiliter  pubescentibus 
cito  puberulis,  foliis  parvis  petiolatis  oblongo-obovatis  obtusis  vel 
obtusissimis  basi  obtusis  tirme  membranaceis  utrinque  micro- 
scopice  puberulis,  cymis  paucifloris  pseudo-axillaribus  sc.  ramulis 
perbrevibus  suffultis,  bractcolis  parvis  ol)longis  acutis  puberulis, 
calycis  puberuli  tubo  superne  leviter  ampliticato  lobis  triangulari- 
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SLibulatis  acumiiicatis  rigidis  nequaquam  setaceis  tubo  plane  brevi- 
oribus,  corollae  puberuhe  tubo  calycem  duplo  excedente  faucibus 
aniplilicato  lobis  obovato-oblongis  obtusissimis  inter  se  sub- 
asqualibus  quam  tubus  nnilto  brevioribus,  antherarum  loculis  basi 
mucronatis,  capsula  calycem  pauUo  excedente. 

Hal).  Rhodesia,  Victoria  ;  C.  F.  N.  Monro,  950.  [Also  in  Kew 
Herb.,  Bulawayo;  Ckirdner,  98.] 

Folia  pleraque  10-20  mm.  long.,  7-10  mm.  lat.,  cystolitliis 
parvulis  parum  aspectabilibus  prsedita ;  petioli  2-5-5  mm.  long. 
Bracteoke  3-4  mm.  long.  Calycis  tubus  10  ram.  long.,  pauUo 
supra  basin  2  mm.,  superne  3  mm.  lat. ;  lobi  4-4-5  mm.  long. 
CoroUae  tubus  22  mm.  long.,  ima  basi  1-5  mm.,  medium  tonus 
2  mm.,  ore  4  mm.  lat. ;  lobi  8  mm.  long.  Antherte  oblongae, 
1-75  mm.  long.  Ovarium  apice  (ut  styli  basis)  pilis  glandulosis 
brevissimis  onustum  ceteroquin  glabrum,  2-5  mm.  long. ;  stylus 
piloso-puberulus,  18  mm.  long.  Capsula  lineari-clavata,  acuta, 
15  mm.  long.,  inferne  1  mm.  superne  2-5  mm.  lat. 

Looks  very  like  D.  Fischeri  Lindau,  but  easily  distinguished 
from  that  by  the  calyx. 

Barleria  (§  Eu-Barleria)  paludosa,  sp.  nov.  Verisimiliter 
satis  elata  caule  ei'ecto  sursum  ramoso  ut  folia  et  spicao  et  calyces 
pilis  stellatis  simplicibus  intermixtis  dilute  fulvis  appresse  hispi- 
dulo-tomentoso  mox  pubescente,  foliis  ovatis  vel  ovato-oblongis 
obtusis  basi  in  petiolum  brevem  angustatis  firme  membranaceis 
pag.  sup.  tandem  sparsim  strigoso-puberulis,  floribus  in  spicis 
brevibus  paucifioris  sat  longe  pedunculatis  foliis  floralibus  ceteris 
similibus  nisi  minoribus  praeditis  hispidulo-tomentosis  dispositis, 
bracteolis  lineari-oblongis  obtusis  facie  concavis  quam  folia  floralia 
pauUo  brevioribus,  calycis  bracteolas  plane  excedentis  segmentis 
anticis  alte  connatis  ambitu  anguste  ovato-oblongis  ut  posticum 
tequilongum  paullo  angustius  obtusissimis  segmentis  lateralibus 
quam  reliqua  brevioribus  lanceolatis  acuminatis,  corolla;  tubo 
superne  curvato  necnon  paullulum  coarctato  lobis  inter  se  sub- 
aequalibus,  staminibus  2  exsertis  staminodiis  3  floris  unici  solum 
visi  omnino  antheriferis,  ovulis  quoque  in  loculo  2. 

Hab.  Congo  Free  State,  in  swamps  at  Kundelunga ;  Kdssner, 
2619. 

Folia  summum  9x5  cm.,  modica  6-7  x  2-5-3  cm.,  in  sicco 
griseo-  vel  subfulvo-viridia,  subtus  pallidiora;  ord.  sec.  costic 
utrinque  4-6,  pag.  inf.  eminentes ;  reticulum  laxum,  utrobiquo 
prominens  ;  petioli  +  4  mm.  long.  Pedunculi  solemniter  2-6  cm. 
long.  Flores  verisimiliter  flavi.  Folia  floralia  pleraque  1-5-3  x 
1-1-5  cm.  Bracteolffi  ±  1  cm.  long.  Calycis  segmenta  coriacea, 
exteriora  20  mm.  long.,  7-5-8  mm.  lat.,  interiora  15  mm.  long. 
Corollas  tubus  13  mm.  long'.,  inferne  4-5  mm.,  ore  4  mm.  lat. ;  lobi 
oblongo-obovati,  retusi,  22-23  mm.  long.  Filamenta  20  nun. 
long. ;  anthenc  late  oblongae,  utrinque  obtusissimoe,  6"5  mm.  long. 
Staminodia  late  deltoidea,  acuminata,  2-2-5  mm.  long.  Ovarium 
ovoideum,  subtihter  pubescens,  5  mm.  long. ;  stylus  25  mm.  long. 
Capsula  oblongo-ovoidea,  apice  breviter  rostrata,  9  mm.  long. 

Differs  from  B.  salicifolia  S.  Moore  in  the  hispidulous  indu- 
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mentum,  the  broader  leaves,  smaller  bracteoles,  differently  shaped 
calyx-segments,  &c. 

Barleria  (?  Eu-Barleria)  Bagshawei,  sp.  nov.  Fruticulus 
caule  a  basi  repente  ad  nodos  radicante  ascendente  mox  propter 
nodos  barbatos  lineasque  duas  puberulas  fere  glabro  novellis 
strigoso-puljescentibus,  foliis  ovatis  acutis  vel  acuminatis  basi  in 
petiolum  manifestum  subito  angustatis  membranaceis  utrinque 
sparsim  appresse  strigoso-pilosis,  fioribus  1-2  quovis  in  axillis 
foliorum  floralium  quam  cetera  multo  breviorum  spicam  elongatam 
interruptam  formantil)us,  bracteolis  anguste  lineari-oblanceolatis 
acutis  quam  folia  floralia  plane  minoribus,  calycis  appresse  sparsim 
strigoso-pubescentis  segmento  postico  rhombeo-ovato  obtuso  quam 
segmenta  antica  apice  biloba  paullo  majore  segmentis  exterioribus 
margine  denticulatis  vel  subintegris  segmentis  lateralibus  anguste 
lineari-lanceolatis  longe  acuminatis,  corollas  tubo  superne  ampli- 
ficato  limbo  tubo  breviore  subbilabiato  lobis  3  anticis  altius 
connatis,  staminodiis  3  uno  ananthero  quam  reliqua  antheri- 
fera  longiore,  ovulo  quove  in  loculo  solitario  secundi  rudimento 
minutissimo. 

Hab.  Shore  of  Lake  Albert  Edward,  east  side,  and  Unyoro, 
bank  of  Nile  at  Foweira  ;  Bagshaive,  1412,  1577. 

Folia  pleraque  5-7  x  2-5-3-5  cm.  (raro  usque  ad  12  X  7  cm.) 
pauca  juniora  in  folia  floralia  transeuntia,  in  sicco  viridia  ;  petioli 
saepius  3-10  mm.  long.  Folia  floralia  inferiora  2-3  cm.  superiora 
1-2  cm.  long.,  7-10  mm.  lat.  Bracteoloe  6-10  mm.  long.,  ut  folia 
floralia  pubescentes.  Flores  cyanei.  Calycis  segmentum  posticum 
13-17  X  7-11  mm.,  anticum  11-13  x  6*5-9  mm.,  hujus  lobi 
triangulares,  acuti,  2-5  mm.  long.     Corolla  35  mm.  long. ;  tubus 

17  nnu.  long.,  inferne  4  mm.  superne  12  mm.  diam. ;  lobi  obovati, 
obtusissimi,  antici  9x6  mm.  postici  12  x  9  mm.      Filamenta 

18  mm.  long.,  antherae  3"5  mm.;  staminodia  breviora  2  mm.  long., 
stam.  anantherum  longe  setiferum,  3'5  mm.  long.  Discus  undu- 
latus,  1'25  mm.  alt.  Ovarium  3  mm.  long.,  stylus  23  mm.  Capsula 
2-sperma,  ovoidea,  acuta,  12  mm.  long. ;  semina  5  mm.  lat. 

Belongs  to  the  group  of  closely  related  species  clustering  round 
B.  Volkoisii  Lindau.  From  this  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  smaller, 
at  most  denticulate  outer  segments  of  the  calyx,  and  the  much 
sliorter  corollas  with  smaller  limb. 

Crabbea  Kaessneri,  sp.  nov.  Subacaulescens  foliis  sessilibus 
aniplis  ovatis  vel  ovato-suborbicularibus  obtusissimis  margine 
rcpaudis  subintegrisve  firmc  membranaceis  supra  glabris  subtus 
in  costis  sparsim  piloso-hispidulis,  cymis  sessilibus  pluriHoris, 
bracteis  inermibus  ovatis  obtusis  (intimis  oblongo-lanceolatis) 
margine  denticulato-ciliolatis,  calycis  segmentis  lanceolatis  acumi- 
natis segmento  postico  quam  antica  longiore,  corollao  tubo  calycem 
longe  excedente  dimidio  superiore  ampliato  lobis  inter  se  sub- 
icqualibus  suborbicularibus,  staminibus  pauUulum  infra  medium 
tubum  insertis,  stylo  ima  basi  pubescente,  stigmatis  lamello  sub- 
orbiculari,  ovuHs  quoque  in  loculo  2. 

Hab.     Congo  Free  State,  in  vlci  at  Tonkoosji ;  Kdssncr,  2337. 

Folia  sunnnum  10  X  b  cm.,  minora  6x4  cm.,  in  sicco  brun- 
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nescentia,  pag.  sup.  suhnitida  ;  costas  costulspque  subtus  niaxime 
perspicuae.  Bracteao  exteiiores  adusque  3  x  25  mm. ;  interiores 
+  13  mm.  long.,  2-4  mm.  lat.  Calycis  segmenta  4-5  mm.  long., 
seg.  posticum  7'5  mm.  Corollse  tubus  fere  20  mm.  long.,  inferno 
2  mm.  superne  6  nnn.  lat. ;  lobi  circa  6x7  mm.  Antherarum 
loculi  2  nnn.  long.  Discus  lobatus,  1  mm.  alt.  Ovarium  glabrum, 
2-25  mm.  adaequans.  Florum  nondum  pansorum  stylus  7  mm. 
long,  eorundem  stigmatis  lamella  -75  x  1  mm. 

Tbe  position  of  this  is  next  C.  j^eduncnlata  N.  E.  Br.,  -which 
has  differently  shaped  leaves,  peduncled  cymes,  &c. 

Lepidagathis  (j  Neukacanthopsis)  nemorosa,sp.nov.  Planta 
circa  bispithamea  caule  ascendente  simplici  attenuato  aliquan- 
tulum  anfractuoso  subdistanter  folioso  glabro,  foliis  petiolatis 
oblongo-lanceolatis  obtusis  basin  versus  in  petiolum  gradatim 
extenuatis  firme  membranaceis  nitidulis  glabris,  spicis  subcylin- 
dricis  in  axillis  congestis,  foliis  floralibus  pauciserialibus  imbricatis 
c^niibiformibus  ovatis  mucronatis  breviterve  acuminatis  ut  calycis 
segmenta  scariosis  margine  ciliolatis  glabrisve  longitrorsum  emi- 
nenter  nervosis,  calycis  segmentis  folia  floralia  excedentibus  ovato- 
lanceolatis  (lateralibus  lineari-lanceolatis)  acuminatis  microscopice 
puberulis  segmento  postico  quam  antica  pauUo  longiore,  corollai 
tubo  calyci  aequilongo  superne  leviter  constrict©  ore  subito  dilatato 
intus  juxta  medium  piloso-pubescente  labii  antici  lobo  intermedio 
quam  laterales  multo  latiore,  antheris  posticis  1-locularibus,  stylo 
exserto,  ovulis  in  loculo  binis. 

Hab.  Congo  Free  State,  Lofoi  Eiver,  under  trees ;  Kcissner, 
2655. 

Folia  5-8  cm.  long.,  12-22  mm.  lat.,  pag.  inf.  pallidiora,  costte 
reticulumque  praesertim  pag.  sup.  bene  aspectabiles ;  petioli  5- 
15  mm.  long.  Spicarum  glomerulus  circa  12  mm.  diam.,  In'eviter 
pedunculatus.  Spiciie  circa  3  mm.  lat.  Folia  floralia  inlima  circa 
6  mm.  long.,  superiora  8-9  mm.,  omnia  ut  calycis  segmenta  badia. 
Calycis  segmentum  posticum  (ut  lateralia)  13  mm.  long.,  seg. 
anticum  12  mm.  CorolUe  tubus  13  mm.  long.,  deorsum  3  mm., 
sursum  2  mm.  lat.,  ore  5  mm. ;  labii  antici  lobi  laterales  oblongi, 
obtusi,  10  X  4  mm.  ;  lobus  intermedins  8x6  mm. ;  lal)ium 
posticum  oblongo-ovatum,  15  mm.  long.  Staminum  ant.  filamenta 
8  mm.  long.,  post.  5  mm.  ;  antherarum  loculae  oblonga),  basi 
mucronulatac,  2-5  mm.  long.  Discus  1  mm.  alt.  Ovarium  ob- 
longo-ovoideum,  apice  ipso  pilis  brevibus  onustum,  3-5  mm.  long. 
Stylus  glaber,  18  mm.  long. 

To  he  inserted  in  the  genus  next  L.  pallesccns  S.  Moore,  which, 
inter  alia,  has  different  floral  leaves. 

A  plant  in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  collected  at  Broken  Hill  by 
Allen  (No.  489),  is  most  probably  to  be  referred  here,  but  the 
flowers  are  too  voung  to  warrant  certainty. 

Adhatoda  Eylesii,  sp.  nov.  Caule  erecto  valido  cito  bifaria- 
tim  puberulo  deinde  glabro,  foliis  petiolatis  ovatis  acuminatis  basi 
rotundatis  ipsa  srepe  obtusis  margine  ciliolatis  ceterum  fere  omnino 
glabris  membranaceis,  spicis  elongatis  basi  ramosis  omnimodo 
(sc.  bracteis  et  bracteolis  et  calycis  segmentis  haud  exemptis)  pilis 
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longis  strigillosis  glandulosis  copiose  onustis,  bracteis  ovatis  acu- 
minatis  quam  bracteolffl  lanceolatcC  obtusiusculae  longioribus,  caly- 
cis  segmentis  inter  se  subaequalibus  lanceolato-oblongis  obtusis 
apice  induratis  bracteolis  aequilongis,  corolloe  tube  superne  parum 
inflate  labio  antico  ovate  tridentato  quam  labium  pesticum  erectum 
galeatum  tubum  subyequantem  extus  pubescentem  multo  breviore, 
staminibus  sub  galea  absconditis  antherarum  loculis  basi  obscure 
mucronulatis. 

Hab.  Ehodesia ;  Mazee,  on  west  side  of  Iron  Mask  Hill, 
4500  ft. ;  F.  Eyles,  560. 

Planta  +  metralis  (sec.  cl.  detectorem  3-4  ped.  alt.).  Folia 
pleraque  circiter  10  x  5  cm.,  pauca  juniora  gradatim  imminuta  in 
bracteas  transeuntia,  in  sicco  olivacea,  copiose  cystolitbigera ; 
ord.  sec.  costae  utrinque  7-8,  inferiores  magis  approximatai,  ut 
reticulum  laxum  utrinsecus  sat  eminentes  ;  petioli  summum 
15  mm.  long.,  foliorum  summorum  multo  breviores.  Spica  fere 
25  cm.  long.  ;  hujus  fasciculi  inferiores  inter  se  distant  2-5-4  cm. 
Bracteae  circa  20  mm.,  bracteolae  ut  calycis  segmenta  14  mm.  long. 
Corollae  tubus  14  mm.  long.,  ima  basi  3-5  mm.,  medium  tenus 
8  mm.,  ore  9  mm.  diam.  ;  labii  antici  10  mm.  long,  et  7  mm.  lat. 
palatus  valde  intruens  ;  labium  posticum  15  mm.  long.  Antherae 
latse  oblongae,  segre  5  mm.  long.  Discus  lobulatus,  1  nun.  alt. 
ovarium  2  mm.  long.     Stylus  glaber,  circa  18  mm.  long. 

Easily  recognized  by  tbe  long  densely  glandular-liairy  spikes. 

Eeferable  to  this  is  a  Congo  plant  (Kitimbo  ;  Kassner,  2334) 
with  somewhat  smaller  leaves  and  shorter  simple  spikes  not 
exceeding  10  cm.  in  length. 

Justicia  (;;  Rostellularia)  Bagshawei,  sp.  nov.  Caule 
bispithameo  erecto  gracili  rariramoso  appresse  piloso-pubescente 
deinde  puberulo  novellis  dense  strigoso-pubescentibus,  foliis 
amplis  longipetiolatis  ellipticis  saepe  caudato-acuminatis  apice 
ipso  obtusis  basi  in  petiolum  extenuatis  tenuiter  membranaceis 
sparsim  appresse  strigoso-puberulis,  spicis  terminalibus  breviter 
pedunculatis  brevibus  ovoideis  vel  sul^globosis  dense  plurifloris, 
bracteis  anguste  lineari-lanceolatis  acutis  ut  bracteolie  pilis  longis 
hispidis  patentibus  brevioribus  glandulosis  intermixtis  copiose 
ciliatis,  bracteolis  linearibus  bracteas  suba^quantibus,  calj'cis  seg- 
mentis 5  inter  se  subaiqualibus  quam  bracteoUc  multo  brevioribus 
anguste  lineari-lanceolatis  longe  acuminatis  glanduloso-ciliatis, 
corollae  tubo  sursum  leviter  ampliato  calycem  fere  duplo  exccdente 
limbi  tul)o  plane  brevioris  labio  postico  abbreviato  brevissimc 
bidcntato  anteriore  amplo  breviter  trilobo  palato  maxinie  intruso, 
antherarum  loculo  inf.  sat  longe  calcarato. 

Hab.  Uganda,  Ngusi  River,  east  of  Lake  Albert ;  Bagshmce, 
13G2. 

Foliorum  limbus  solemniter  7-10  cm.  long.,  2-5-4-5  cm.  lat., 
foliorum  summorum  ad  3  x  1  cm.  reductus,  in  sicco  viridis,  subtus 
griseolus ;  petiolus  1-2  cm.  long.,  foliorum  summorum  5  mm. 
Spicae  12-18  mm.  long.  Bracteae  7  X  "75  mm.,  bracteolae  6-5  x 
2-5  mm.  long.  Flores  punicei.  Calycis  segmenta  acgre  3  mm, 
long.     Corollae  tubus  5  mm.  long.,  inferne  2  mm.  superne  2-5  mm. 
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lat.  ;  lahiiim  anticum  3'5  x  4  mm.,  hujus  lobus  intermedius 
1  X  1'5  mm.,  laterales  paullo  minores,  lobi  omnes  obtusissimi ; 
labium  posticum  3  mm.  long.  Antherarum  loculus  sup.  -75  mm. 
long.,  inf.  paullulum  longior  calcare  parum  curvato  "4  mm.  long, 
exempto.  Ovarium  1-5  mm.  long.,  puberulum ;  stylus  5  mm. 
long.  Capsula  5-5  mm.  long.,  4-sperma,  puberula.  Somina 
1'5  mm.  diam.,  arete  tuberculata. 

Differs  from  J.  Kirkiana  T.  And.  chiefly  in  the  leaves,  the  short 
dense  spikes,  and  narrow  bracts  and  bracteoles. 

Justicia  (j  Calophanoides)  toroensis,  sp.  nov.  Eamis  e 
caule  tenero  repente  ad  nodes  radicante  ascendentibus  gracilibus 
sparsim  ramulosis  minute  puberulis  vel  fere  glabris,  foliis  petiolatis 
ovatis  acutis  basi  rotundatis  ipsa  cuneatis  tenuiter  membranaceis 
supra  pilis  perpaucis  appressis  prteditis  subtus  glabris  necnon 
pallidioribus,  fioribus  in  axillis  solitariis  subsessilibus,  bracteolis 
subobsoletis,  calycis  segmentis  lineari-lanceolatis  longe  acumi- 
natis  glabris  vel  sparsissime  piloso-ciliatis,  corolla3  extus  puberulae 
tubo  calycem  plane  excedente  subcylindrico  labio  antico  late  obo- 
vato  quam  tubus  breviore,  antherarum  loculo  inferiore  brevissime 
calcarato.     Ovulis  quoque  in  loculo  2. 

Hab.     Toro,  forest  near  Fort  Portal ;  Bagshawe,  1268. 

Planta  1-2-spithamea.  Folia  solemniter  2-5-4-5  cm.  long., 
1-2  cm.  lat.,  in  sicco  laete  viridia  ;  petioli  +  5  mm.  long.  Pedunculi 
•75  mm.  long. ;  bracteolae  triangulares,  pedunculis  aequilonga?. 
Flores  dilute  punicei.  Calyx  6'5  mm.  long.  CoroUae  tubus 
10  mm.  long.,  basi  1-75  mm.,  medio  1*5  mm.,  ore  aegre  3  mm. 
diam. ;  labium  anticum  7x5  mm.  hujus  lobus  intermedius  3-5  x 
3  mm. ;  lobi  laterales  3x2  mm. ;  labium  posticum  late  oblongum, 
emarginatum,  5  mm.  long.  Stamina  exserta  ;  antherarum  loculus 
superior  1  mm.  long.,  inferior  1-25  mm.  Ovarium  3*5  mm.  long, 
apice  barbatum ;  stylus  13-5  mm.  long.  Capsula  obtusa  glaln-a. 
9  mm.  long.,  verisimiliter  2-sperma. 

Allied  to  J.  Galeopsis  T.  And.,  but  with  several  differences  in 
the  leaves  and  flowers. 

Dicliptera  microchlamys,  sp.  nov.  Caule  gracili  repente 
ad  nodes  radicante  ramos  ascendentes  ramulosos  spithameos  vel 
fere  bispithameos  glabros  ex  nodis  gignente,  foliis  ellipticis  utrin- 
que  angustatis  apice  saepe  breviter  caudato-acuminatis  ipso  obtusis 
basi  acuminatis  glabris  petiolis  puberulis  quam  limbus  brevioribus 
suffultis,  spiculis  2-floris  in  axillis  superioribus  sublaxe  fasciculatis, 
bracteis  inter  se  inaqualibus  parvulis  rhombeo-rotundatis  basi 
apiceque  rotundatis  apice  ipso  brevissime  acutis  margine  ciliato 
exempto  glabris  in  sicco  loete  viridil)us,  ])racteolis  anguste  lineari- 
lanceolatis  acuminatis  calyce  brevioribus,  calycis  segmentis  lineari- 
lanceolatis  acuminatis  ciliatis,  corolla3  tubo  recto  cylindrico 
bracteas  amplectantes  subaquante  limbi  tubo  brevioris  labio  an- 
tico late  oblongo  breviter  3-dentato  labio  postico  suborbiculari 
integro,  filamentis  labiis  brevioribus  antherarum  loculis  super- 
positis  muticis. 

Hab.  Ngusi  Eiver,  east  of  Lake  Albert,  3000  ft. ;  Bagshaive, 
1387. 
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Foliorum  limbus  saepius  2-5-4  cm.  long.,  1-2-3  cm.  lat.,  subtus 
pallidior,  cystolithis  sub  lente  nullo  negotio  aspectabilibus  crebro 
indutus ;  petioli  5-15  mm.  long.  Flores  albi.  Pedicelli  solem- 
niter  1-2  mm.  long.  Bracteae  5-7  X  4-5-6  mm.  Bracteolae 
1-25  mm.  long.,  ciliatae.  Calyx  aegre  3  mm.  long.  Corollas  superne 
puberulae  tubus  5x1  mm. ;  labium  anticum  2-5  x  1-25  mm., 
posticum  2-5  x  3  mm.  Filamenta  2  mm.  long.  ;  antherarum 
loculi  -5  mm.  long.  Ovarium  ovoideum,  1  mm.  long.,  stylus, 
6-5  mm. 

To  be  inserted  in  the  genus  next  D.  EUiotii  C.  B.  Clarke, 
which  has  rather  larger  hairy  bracts  slightly  cuneate  at  the  l)ase, 
shorter  and  acute,  not  acuminate,  calyx-lobes,  somewhat  larger 
corollas  with  a  curved  tube  and  a  broader  3-lobed  lower  lip,  &c. 

3.    AsCLEPIADACE.a3    DU^    PB^TEEVISiE. 

Asclepias  uvirensis,  sp.  nov.  Caule  ascendente  superne 
folioso  puljerulo,  foliis  sessilibus  elongatis  linearibus  obtusis  mar- 
gine  revolutis  minute  scabriusculo-pubescentibus,  umbellis  spec, 
unici  solummodo  visi  2  corymbosis  longipedunculatis  4-floris, 
pedunculis  folia  longe  excedentibus  compressiusculis  bifariatim 
pul)erulis,  pedicellis  quam  pedunculi  2-4-plo  brevioribus  sparsim 

puberulis,  bracteis ,  calycis  segmentis  lineari-lanceolatis  acutis 

puberulis,  corollas  alte  divisai  segmentis  ovato-oblongis  obtusis 
extus  puberulis,  coronae  phyllis  fere  2  mm.  a  basi  columnae 
staminetc  affixis  eandemque  bene  superantibus  oblongis  leviter 
curvatis  apice  rostro  brevi  obtuso  inflexo  onustis  marginibus  in- 
flexis  superne  in  cornu  erectum  rostrum  excedens  productis  intus 
papillosis  edentulis,  antherarum  appendicibus  suborbicularibus 
supra  stigma  breviter  inflexis. 

Hab.     Uvira,  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  Kiissner,  3162. 

Folia  circa  3  cm.  long.,  in  sicco  1-5  mm.  lat.,  viridi-grisea. 
Pedunculi  8  cm.  long.,  ascendentes.  Pedicelli  2-4  cm.  long. 
Calycis  segmenta  aegre  5  mm.  long.  Corollae  tubus  1-5  mm.,  seg- 
raenta  10  mm.  long.  Coronae  phylla  6  mm,  long.,  rostrum  1  mm., 
cornua  2  mm.  long.  Columna  staminea  5  mm.  long.  Antherarum 
aUe  fere  3  mm.  long.  Pollinia  oblongo-pyriformia,  1  mm.  long. ; 
caudicula  inferne  filiformi,  superne  lata  alata,  2  mm.  long. ;  glan- 
dula  -4  mm.  long.     Folliculus  ignotus. 

Differs  from  A.  macrcmtha  Hochst.  chiefly  in  the  leaves,  the 
narrow  sepals,  and  the  more  prominent  horns  and  beaked  apex  of 
the  coronal  leaves. 

Ceropegia  Kaessneri,  sp.  nov.  Caule  volubili  compressius- 
culo  fcrc  glabro,  foliis  parvulis  ovatis  acuminatis  basi  obtusis 
margine  microscopice  ciliolatis  membranaceis  petiolis  filiformibus 
quam  folia  brevioribus  insidentibus,  uml)ellis  lateralibus  sat  longe 
pedunculatis  2-4-floris  glabris,  bracteis  minutis  filiformibus,  pedi- 
cellis tenuibus  quam  pedunculus  brevioribus  glabris,  calycis  seg- 
mentis lineari-lanceolatis  acutis  glabris,  corollae  ad  medium  usque 
divisac  tubo  dimidio  inferiore  inflato  superne  cylindrico  ore  brevis- 
sime  subito  dilatato  lobis  linearibus  apice  connatis  replicatis  piloso- 
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puberulis,  coronte  phyllis  exterioribus  in  cupulam  lobatani  con- 
natis  lobis  deltoideis  bifidis,  pbyllis  interioribus  spatbulatis  ex 
cupula  longe  eminentibus,  antberis  oblongis  stylum  superantibus. 

Hab.     Congo  Free  State,  Kitimbo ;  Kdssner,  2349. 

Folia  2-2-5  cm.  long.,  1-1'4  cm.  lat.  ;  petioli  +  5  mm.  long. 
Pedunculi  summum  23  mm.  long. ;  pedicelli  +  8  mm.  ;  bractea 
1  mm.  Calycis  segmenta  2  mm.  long.  Corolla  23  mm.  long.  ; 
tubus  11  mm.  long.,  inferne  3'5  mm.,  superne  2  mm.,  ore  4  mm. 
diam.,  intus  glaber.  Coronae  exfcerioris  cupula  vix  1  mm.  long., 
liujus  lobi  -75  mm.  long. ;  pbylla  interiora  cupulic  lobis  affixa, 
1-5  mm.  long.  i\ntherEe  "5  mm.  long.  Pollinia  globosa,  "2  mm. 
diam. 

Differs  from  C.  stenantha  N.  E.  Br.  in  the  foliage,  longer  pe- 
duncles and  pedicels,  corolla-tube  more  inflated  at  base,  hairy 
coroHa-lol)es,  &c. 


SHORT    NOTES. 


SiBTHORr's  Lincolnshire  Plants. — Eecently  I  have  come 
across  in  the  Library  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Oxford,  a  small 
MS.  list  of  plants  noticed  in  Lincolnshire  about  the  year  1780,  by 
Professor  Sibthorp,  the  author  of  the  sumptuous  Flora  Graca. 
These  plants  are  doubtless  in  most  cases  the  earliest  evidence  of 
their  occurrence  in  the  county  to  which  his  family  belonged.  Only 
the  definite  localities  are  quoted. — Ecmunculus  i^arviflorus  L., 
Thlaspi  arvense  L.,  and  Cerastium  arvense  L.  In  arvisprope  Eas- 
ton. — AWicea  officinalis  L.  In  palustribus. — Malva  sylvestris  L. — 
Bhamnus  catharticus  L.  In  sylvis  circa  Easton. — Genista  tinctoria 
L.,  and  G.  anglica  L.  In  pascuis  circa  Easton. — Lathyrus pnlustris 
L.  In  pascuis  humidis  circa  Easton. — Geum  rivale  L.  In  sylvis 
humidis  circa  Easton. — Alchemilla  vulgaris  L. — Pimpinella  magna 
Huds.  In  sylvis  circa  Easton.  Sium  latifolium  L. — Sanicula 
europaa  L.  In  sylvis  circa  Easton. — Caucalis  nodosa  Scop. — 
QJnanthe  aquatica  Poir. — Galium  erectum  Huds.  In  pascuis 
prope  Easton. — Antennaria  dioica  Gaertn.  In  pascuis  prope 
Easton. — Senccio  integrifolia  Clairv.  In  ericeto  prope  Easton. — 
Blackstonia perfoliata  Huds.  Prope  Spilsbye. — Atropa  Belladonna 
L.  Circa  Long  Sutton. — Lysimachia  vulgaris  L. — Statice  Armeria 
L.  and  S.  Linionium. — Stachys  germanica  L.  Circa  Easton  prope 
Grantham. — Plantago  maritima  L. — Hippophae  Rhamnoides  L. — 
Stratiotcs  Aloidcs  L. — Orchis  ustulata  L.  Neottia  Nidus-avis.  In 
sylvis  umbrosis  circa  Easton. — Ilelleborine  latifolia  Druce.  In 
sylvis  prope  Easton.  Echinodorus  ranunculoides  Engelm.  — 
Typha  angustifolia  L. — Triglochin  maritimum  L. — Potamogeton 
pusillum  L. — P.  crispus  var.  serratus. — P.  Friesii  Eupr. — Scirptis 
maritimus  L.  Ammophila  arenaria  Link.  —  Osmunda  regalis 
L. — Chara  liispida  L.  Sibthorp  also  records  Astragalus  arcnarius 
(which  is  doubtless  A.  danicus  Ketz.),  in  ericeto  Lincoln,  and 
Chara  tomentosa  L.,  the  identity  of  which  is  doubtful. — G. 
Claridge  Druce. 
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GooDYERA  REPENS  IN  NORFOLK. — Oil  the  8th  of  July,  1885, 
Miss  Southwell  found  one  large  patch  of  Goodyera  repens  in  the 
Decoy  Wood  at  Westwick,  East  Norfolk.  A  week  after  the  wood 
was  carefully  searched,  but  no  more  could  be  found."  In  1890 
Miss  A.  M.  Barnard  found  it  in  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Holt,  East  Norfolk.  This  locality  is  about  twelve  miles  as  the 
crow  flies  from  Westwick,  where  it  is  now  exterminated.  +  On 
the  25th  of  July,  in  this  year,  Mr.  A.  W.  Nicholson,  of  Norwich, 
found  at  Cawston,  East  Norfolk,  "  about  twenty  specimens, 
six  having  flowering-stems,  growing  among  Erica  cinerea,  and 
rather  near  to  several  Scotch  firs  at  the  edge  of  a  clearing,  all 
growing  within  an  area  of  two  square  yards.  The  specimens  were 
about  seven  inches  high."  The  plant  is  still  found  near  Holt,  and 
will  possibly  become  naturalized,  but,  as  Mr.  Geldart,  of  Norwich, 
concluded  in  1890,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  indigenous  to  Norfolk. 
Its  nearest  recorded  station  to  Norfolk  is  Houghton  Wood,  Market 
Weighton,  in  South-east  Yorkshire,  whence  I  have  specimens 
gathered  lay  the  late  Mr.  W.  W.  Reeves.  The  old  reports  for 
Herts  (Webb  &  Coleman,  Fl.  Herts  (1849),  p.  293)  and  Hants 
(Townsend,  Fl.  Hants,  ed.  2  (1904),  p.  422)  were  doubtless 
erroneous.  Tlie  species  has  generally  l)een  associated  with  woods 
of  conifers,  but  Mr.  Spence  sent  me  a  specimen  from  "hilly  ground 
near  Stromness,  Orkney."  Mr.  Barclay  found  two  or  three 
plants  on  a  moor  close  by  the  seaside,  two  miles  west  of  Portsay, 
Banffshire;  and  Mr.  Evans  (Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist.  (1909),  p.  123) 
records  a  specimen  from  Hanay,  Orkney. — Arthur  Bennett. 

Geranium  Endeessi  Gay. — The  above-named  handsome  plant 
is  getting  quite  naturalized  in  the  parish  of  Halford,  Craven 
Arms,  Salop,  where,  in  company  with  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
the  Rev.  E.  F.  Gilchrist  de  Castro,  I  visited  its  locality  in  June, 
1908.  It  was  growing  in  some  plenty  by  a  hedgerow,  situate 
some  little  distance  from  houses  or  gardens.  I  have  also  received 
from  Miss  Ida  M.  Roper  specimens  of  the  same  Geranium,  found 
by  her  growing  in  waste  places  between  Clifton  and  Bristol.  It 
seems  very  probable  that  the  plant  will  find  a  congenial  home  in 
this  country,  especially,  as,  like  its  congeners  G.  yhmim  L.  and 
G.  striatum  L.,  it  seeds  freely  and  copiously,  and  flowers  virtually 
the  whole  summer  through.  A  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  it  was 
described  by  J.  Gay  (Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  ser.  1,  xxvi.  (1832),  p.  228),  and 
is  very  conspicuous,  having  bright  carnation  flowers,  sometimes 
almost  salmon-hued,  the  petals  being  cuneate-obovate,  the  half- 
expanded  buds  assuming  an  infundibuliform  appearance.  The 
leaves  are  never  spotted,  as  is  the  case  in  the  allied  G.  inaculatnm 
L.,  with  which  it  miglit  easily  be  confounded,  but  here  the  petals 
are  much  broader  in  proportion,  and  of  a  paler  carnation  hue. 
This  latter  plant  I  have  found  abundantly  in  woods  from  Canada 
to  Florida,  it  l^eing  especially  common  in  the  Chicora  Woods,  near 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. — J.  Cosmo  Melvill. 

•  Trans.  Norw.  and  Norf.  Nat.  Soc.  (1885),  p.  255.        f  I.  c.  (1890),  p.  329. 
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JuNCUS  TENUIS  WiUd. — This  plant  has  been  found  recently 
(July,  1910)  in  three  places  in  Surrey  (v.-c.  17),  where  Mrs.  Davy 
has  discovered  it  near  Woking  and  near  Pyrford,  and  Mr.  Percy 
Smith  has  found  it  near  Farnham  Park  (specimen  seen).  Mrs. 
Davy  kindly  took  me  to  the  Woking  locality,  where  we  saw 
several  clumps  on  a  moory  piece  of  ground,  unfortunately 
threatened  by  building  operations.  The  Pyrford  station  is  less 
likely,  I  am  told,  to  be  disturbed.  Juncus  tenuis  has  now  been  re- 
corded from  at  least  twenty-four  British  counties  or  vice-counties. 
Mr.  A.  Bennett's  Supplement  to  Top.  Bot.  in  Journ.  Bot.  1905, 
enumerates  fourteen,  and  the  following  may  be  added  :  — 

11.  Hants  S.     /.  F.  Bayner,  Journ.  Bot.  1910,  p.  235. 

U.  Sussex  E. !     Mrs.  Davy  (f  G.  C.  Druce,  1.  c.  1906,  p.  241. 

37.  Worcester.     B.  F.  Toivndroio,  1.  c.  1909,  p.  386. 

i8.  Merioneth !     D.  A.  Jones,  Harlech,  1898,  Hb.  Brit.  Mus. 

70.  Cumberland.     E.  £  H.  Drabble,  Journ.  Bot.  1906,  p.  392. 

88.  Perth  Mid.     Bobinson.     Specimen  seen  by  Mr.  A.  Bennett. 

90.  ?  Forfar.     /.  W.  H.  Traill,  Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist.  1906,  p.  201. 

91.  Kincardine.     /.  W.  H.  Traill,  1.  c.  1903,  p.  251. 
96.  Easterness.     /.  W.  H.  Traill,  1.  c.  1907,  p.  251. 

98.  Argyll !     P.  Ewing,  near  Lochgilphead,  1902,  Hb.  Brit.  Mus. 
— C.  E.  Salmon. 

Durham  Plants. — In  Teesdale  in  1909  I  found  the  following 
plants  (those  marked  '■'  are  not  included  for  v.-c.  66  in  Top.  Bot.  ; 
those  marked  f  are  not  native):  —  ■^' Poly  gala  oxyptcra  Keiclib. 
Near  Cockland  Nook. — Geranium  sylvaticum  h/'-  w^x.  parviflormn 
Blytt.  Teesdale,  with  the  type. — Alchemilla  vulgaris  L."  var. 
glabra  DC.  Teesdale,  frequent. — '''Taraxacum  spectabile  Dahlst. 
var.  maculigerum  (Dahlst.).  Near  Widdybank. — Hieracium  dia- 
phanum  Fries. — H.  vulgatum  Fries. — H.  anglicum  Fries. — H.  eu- 
prepes  var.  clivicolum  F.  J.  H. — H.  expallidiforme  Dahlst.  Kindly 
named  by  Rev.  k.  Ley. — Werbascum  Blattaria  L.  Middleton ; 
the  pale-flowered  form. — Melampyrum  ])ratense  Ij.'''  var.  hians 
Druce.  Near  Winch  Bridge. — ■\ Mentha  spicata  L.  Middleton. — 
"^'Thymus  glaber  Mill.  Widdybank. — "jP.  ovatum  Mill. — '^'Plantago 
alpina  L.  Widdybank  ;  named  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Williams. — Populus 
nigra  L.  and  P.  deltoidea  Marsh.  Near  Middleton. — ■'Orchis 
cruenta  0.  F.  Muell.  Near  Middleton ;  named  by  Mr.  Rolfe. — 
"0.  incarnata  L.  Teesdale. — 0.  maculata,  Jj/'  var.  prcecox 
Webster  [cricetorum  Lint.) ;  also  type. — Festuca  rubra  hr'-  var. 
barbata  (Hackel).  Winch  Bridge. — Poa  subccerulea  Sm.  Widdy- 
bank.— G.  C.  Druce. 

Malaxis  paludosa  in  Cornwall.  —  On  p.  420  of  my  F'lora 
of  Cormuall  I  state  of  Malaxis  : — "  I  have  seen  in  the  lierl)anum 
of  Mr.  J.  F.  Pickard,  of  Leeds,  a  poor  specimen  of  this  plant, 
which  was  collected  by  his  aunt,  the  late  Miss  C.  Smith,  and  is 
labelled  '  Cornwall,  1848.'  Although  the  record  may  be  a  correct 
one,  the  evidence  is  scarcely  satisfactory  for  the  inclusion  of 
Mcdaxis  in  the  Cornish  Flora.  Botanists  should  make  a  careful 
search  for  the  plant."     To  my  surprise  and  delight  this  will-o'- 
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the-wisp,  which  has  eluded  many  a  hard  worker  at  the  flora  of 
the  westernmost  county,  has  now  been  found  by  two  httle 
children,  Peter  and  Kitty  Hambly,  of  Westcott  Farm,  Callington. 
Both  children,  whose  ages  respectively  are  twelve  and  ten,  are 
much  intei-ested  in  nature  study,  and  when  plant  hunting  on 
marshy  ground  near  the  Cheesewring,  Liskeard,  on  August  i9th, 
they  found  four  plants  of  Malaxis,  one  of  which  was  sent  to  ine 
for  identification.  The  locality  is  in  the  Watsonian  vice-county  2 
(Cornwall  East),  and  in  Division  3  of  my  Flora.— ¥.  Hamilton 
Davey. 

JUNCOIDES    TALLESCENS    0.   Kuutze    IN    SUREEY  (p.  188). MrS. 

Davy,  I  find,  gathered  this  in  the  turf  which  is  in  the  grounds  of 
her  residence  near  Pyrford,  and  this  I  have  recently  examined. 
This  ground  has  only  lately  been  enclosed  from  the  heathy 
woodland  of  the  district.  The  turf  contains  no  alien  species,  and 
it  is  improbable  that  the  plant  came  in  with  garden  seeds  or 
soil.  If  not  native  in  situ,  there  is  the  chance  of  it  being  in 
the  turf  used  to  make  up  the  lawn,  which  doubtless  came  from 
the  vicinity.  The  turf  is  certainly  of  an  ericetal  character.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  this  Wood  Eush  occurs  as  an  alien  species 
elsewhere  in  Britain ;  but  it  is  a  highly  critical  species  and  may 
easily  be  passed  over,  especially  in  the  late  summer,  for  a  form  of 
J.  multiflora.  Its  discoveiy  in  Surrey  and  elsewhere  in  Britain 
may  be  safely  predicted.  Meanwliile,  Surrey  had  better  be 
bracketed  for  its  occurrence.  Eecently  I  have  seen  it  at  Wood 
Walton,  where  it  has  only  been  noticed  along  the  tracks  cut 
through  the  Fen,  although  it  may  be  hidden  in  the  vegetation. 
The  district  of  Pyrford  has  now  been  largely  occupied  with 
residences,  so  that  the  area  in  which  the  plant  might  grow  is 
seriously  diminished. — G.  C.  Druce. 

Rosa  pimpinellifolia  L.  x  rubiginosa  L. — On  Sept.  17th  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  discovering  numerous  l)ushes  of  this  rare 
hyln-id  on  the  coast  of  Haddington,  not  very  far  from  Port  Seton. 
Scattered  along  about  half  a  mile  were  some  twenty  bushes  or 
rather  clumps  growing  amidst  numerous  bushes  of  the  parent 
species.  Some  clumps  of  the  hybrid  were  luxuriant,  growing  to  a 
heiglit  of  more  than  eight  feet.  They  were  by  no  means  sterile, 
but  bore  a  fair  crop  of  fruit,  though,  no  douljt,  this  was  only  a 
fraction  of  what  had  aborted.  There  were  two  strikingly  different 
forms  as  regards  the  fruit.  One  set  had  a  long  fruit,  oblong  or 
oblong  obovoid,  whilst  the  other  had  it  globose  urceolate.  The 
latter  comprised  the  large  majority  of  bushes.  It  is  remarkable 
how  such  a  colony  has  up  till  now  escaped  notice. — William 
Barclay. 

Herniaria  hirsuta  in  Cornwall. — This  plant  must  be  added 

to  the  long  list  of  aliens  recorded  for  Cornwall.    I  found  it  recently 

at  Par  growing  with   Polycarpon    tctraphyllum  and    Pobjgonmn 

viaritimiDn,  both  of  which  are  also  new  records  for  vice-county  2 

Cornwall  East).  — F.  Hamilton  Davey. 
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HE  VIEWS. 

Edible  and  Poisonous  Fungi. 

Edible  and  Poisonous  Fumji.     With  25  Coloured  Plates.     8vo, 
pp.  28.    Price  Is.     Office  of  Board  of  Agriculture,  Wliitehall 
Place,  S.W. 
[True  and  False  Mushrooms ;  being  a]  Guide  to  Mr.  Worthimjton 
Smith's  Dratvings  of  Field  and  Cultivated  Mushrooms  and 
Poisonous  or  Worthless  Fungi  often  mistaken  for  Mushrooms 
exhibited  in  the  Department  of  Botany,  British  Museum 
(Natural  History).      Pp.  24.     Two  folding  plates.      Price 
One  Shilling. 
The  almost  simultaneous  issue  of   two  popular  guide-books 
dealing  with  larger  fungi  in  their  economic  aspect  suggests  that 
these  neglected  members  of   our  native  flora  are  beginning  to 
receive  the  attention  that  is  their  due.     Not  that  they  have  been 
altogether  neglected — it  is  many  years  since  Mr.   Worthington 
Smith  issued   two  sheets  of  drawings  illustrating  in  somewhat 
vivid  colours  an  edible  and  poisonous  fungi ;  but  there  was  cer- 
tainly room  for  more  popular  literature,  and  we  need  not  complain 
if  two  public  departments  supply  it. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  fact  that  these  are  official  publi- 
cations accounts  for  the  mystery  which  attends  their  production. 
We  seek  in  vain  to  discover  the  authorship  of  the  first ;  "  the 
original  drawings,"  we  are  told,  "  were  prepared  by  Mr.  George 
Massee,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Ivy  Massee,"  but  we  findno 
indication  as  to  who  wrote  the  letterpress.  On  neither  publication 
does  any  name  appear  either  on  wrapper  or  title-page  ;  as  to  the 
latter,  it  would  seem  that  the  chief  object  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  by  whose  order  it  is  printed,  is  to  prevent 
anyone  being  able  to  purchase  it,  for  neither  on  the  title  or 
wrapper  is  any  indication  given  of  the  place  of  pul)lication.  It 
may  be  said,  of  course,  tliat  the  mention  of  the  Department  of 
Botany  indicates  that  the  Guide  may  be  obtained  there,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show  where  that  Department  is  situated  or  that 
folk  must  go  to  Cromwell  Eoad  to  get  it — a  further  absurdity 
connected  with  British  Museum  publications  being  that  they  are 
not  to  be  obtained  at  each  of  the  two  centres  of  Bloomsbury  and 
South  Kensington.  We  say  must  go,  for  there  is  no  indication 
of  postal  address,  or  of  the  amount  to  be  sent  for  postage — we 
believe  the  generosity  of  the  Dublin  Museum  in  sending  its 
publications  post-free  is  not  emulated  by  the  wealthier  London 
institution.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  usefulness  of  the 
British  Museum  Guides,  cheap  and  excellent  as  many  of  them 
are,  is  reduced  by  one-half  through  the  difficulty  first  of  ascer- 
taining their  existence,  for  they  are  seldom  noticed  in  the  public 
prints,  and  next  of  procuring  them  when  their  existence  has  been 
ascertained. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  evidence  that  the  Trustees  are  singularly 
unversed  in   the  ways  of  ordinary  publishers,  who,   it   may  be 
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supposed,  understand  their  business.  In  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
two  pages  of  the  wrapper  are  blank ;  the  third  is  occupied  by 
information  as  to  when  the  Museum  (the  locahty  of  which  is 
nowhere  stated  !)  is  open  to  the  pubHc.  Now  the  Trustees  issue 
numerous  botanical  publications,  some  dealing  with  Fungi,  and  it 
seems  inconceivable  that  so  admirable  an  opportunity  of  adver- 
tising these  at  absolutely  no  cost,  and  so  bringing  them  before  the 
special  public  for  whom  they  are  provided,  should  be  entirely 
ignored.  We  speak  the  more  strongly  on  this  point  because  we 
are  in  a  position  to  know  that  it  has  more  than  once  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  those  through  whose  hands  the  publications  pass 
for  press — apparently  without  result ;  and  we  now  call  attention 
to  the  matter  in  the  hope  that  the  public,  who  really  subsidize  the 
Museum  Guides,  may  see  that  these  are  published  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  ordinary  business  arrangements.  With  this  pre- 
liminary ])ut  eminently  justifiable  grumble,  we  proceed  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  two  little  books. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  is  to  be  commended  on  the  brief  and 
sensible  title  of  its  publication,  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
tlie  "  breather  "  which  announces  the  Museum  Guide.  But  the 
very  first  line  of  its  "  table  of  contents  "  gives  us  pause — why 
"  edible  varieties  of  fungi  "  ?  Surely  they  are  species  ?  This 
solecism  is  of  frequent  occurrence — e.  g.  on  pp.  4,  7,  14,  15,  17, 
21 — and  is  used  interchangeably  with  "  species."  The  English 
throughout  is  slipshod — e.  g.  "  The  following  method  of  cooking 
Morels  is  given  by  Dr.  Cooke,  and  the  testimony  of  others 
corroborates  his  statements  "  (p.  20),  and  the  amusing  antithesis, 
"  The  flavour  is  excellent,  but  the  fungus  is  not  common  "  (p.  13), 
reminding  one  of  the  phrase,  "  He  was  born  of  poor  but  honest 
parents." 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  these  are  small  matters  and  do 
not  militate  against  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  Unfox-tunately 
more  serious  criticism  is  suggested  by  the  extraordinary  omissions. 
We  look  in  vain  for  the  Chantarelle,  the  Cliampignon,  or  the 
Trullle ;  for  plants  which  by  their  very  names  call  for  inclusion, 
such  as  Lactarius  deliciosus  and  Pleurotns  sapidus ;  for  the  two 
species  of  Ilygrophorus  [H.  pratcnsis  and  H.  virgineus) ;  for 
IHeurotus  oatreatus,  and  otliers  that  might  be  named.  Among 
the  poisonous  species,  too,  important  omissions  may  be  noted — 
e.  g.  Boletus  f elk  us,  often  confused  with  B.  edulis  ;  various  species 
of  liussula  and  Lactarius — one  of  the  latter  is  referred  to  but  not 
named  on  p.  15  ;  and  Ilebeloma  fastibile,  which  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  mushroom,  and  is  often  eaten  in  mistake 
for  it  with  fatal  results.  Such  omissions  as  tliese,  especially 
tlie  last-mentioned,  detract  very  seriously  from  the  usefulness  of 
the  book. 

The  figures  are  fairly  good,  although  the  omission  of  any 
sections  showing  the  attachment  of  the  gills  to  the  stem — a 
crucial  point  not  even  I'eferred  to  in  the  descriptions — detracts 
from  their  value.  Tliat  of  tlie  Giant  Puffball — which  by  the  way 
is  called  L.  giganteum  ;  L.  Bovista  is,  we  believe,  more  correct — 
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is  misleading  from  its  small  size :  some  of  the  accessories— e.  cj. 
the  Lycopodimn  (?)  (fig,  19)  are  curious.  On  the  whole,  the  book, 
although  useful  so  far  as  it  goes,  cannot  be  considered  satis- 
factory, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Massee  should  not  have 
revised  the  text. 

The  portentously  lengthy  title  of  the  Museum  Guide — a  term 
wliich  seems  rather  odd  as  connected  with  two  sheets  of  draw- 
ings— has  induced  us  to  suggest  another  which  is  accurate  and 
quotable,  and  may  perhaps  be  adopted  in  future  issues  :  a  title 
containing  twenty  words  is  not  easily  remembered.  The  illustra- 
tions to  this  account  of  "  True  and  False  Mushrooms  "  are  on 
two  folding  plates,  and,  as  these  reproduce  the  drawings  exhibited, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  latter  should  be  referred  to,  unless 
for  some  technical  Trustee  reason  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 
On  the  first  and  larger  plate,  the  multiple  folding  of  which  is 
somewhat  inconvenient  for  reference,  are  figured  field  and  culti- 
vated Mushrooms  and  their  varieties,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  ; 
on  the  second  eleven  fungi  often  mistaken  for  Mushrooms.  The 
plates  are  reduced  from  the  lai'ge  sheets  of  coloured  drawings 
exhibited  in  the  Department  of  Botany,  where  they  form  a  part 
of  the  admirable  and  unique  collection  of  figures  of  British  fungi 
with  which  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  has  enriched  the  National  Her- 
barium, and  which  will  always  be  a  monument  of  his  skill  as  a 
draughtsman.  Each  species  and  variety  is  technically  but  clearly 
described,  a  general  description  of  the  Mushroom  preceding  the 
detailed  accounts.  The  mould  parasitic  on  Mushrooms — Mycogone 
yerniciosa — is  also  figured  and  described.  Among  the  species 
mistaken  for  Mushrooms  Hebeloma  fastibile  holds  a  conspicuous 
place.  Mr.  Smith's  "fifty  years'  experience  as  mushroom  and 
fungus  referee  on  the  horticultural  press  "  has  given  him  special 
opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  a  wide  range  of  forms 
of  the  Mushroom  and  its  allies,  and  that  knowledge  is  the  basis  of 
the  text  which  he  has  supplied  to  accompany  his  figures. 

J.  B. 


Die  Geographie  cler  Fame.     Von  H.  Christ.     Pp.    358,  1  pi., 
129  text-figures,  3  maps.     Jena:  G.Fischer.     1910.     Price  12s. 

Op  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  systematic  study  of 
ferns,  Dr.  Christ,  of  Basel,  doubtless  takes  the  lead.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  he  has  received  collections  large  and  small  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  for  determination.  And  from  the  examina- 
tion of  this  abundant  and  diverse  material  he  has  acquired  a 
multitude  of  facts  and  observations  relating  to  the  distribution  of 
ferns.  This  accumulation  of  knowledge  he  has  pondered  over  and 
classified,  and  now  gives  to  the  public  in  the  present  instructive 
work.  No  such  detailed  study  of  fern  distribution  has  ever  been 
published  before. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  belief  that  the  ferns,  owing  to  their 
light  and  numerous  spores,  have  a  more  diffuse  and  wider  distri- 
bution than  the  phanerogams.     But  this  is  shown  by  Dr.  Christ 
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to  be  an  error.  For,  though  a  good  many  species  do  possess  a 
wide  general  distribution,  yet  on  the  whole  the  ferns  do  not  spread 
more  widely  than  the  phanerogams.  They  are  subject  to  precisely 
the  same  climatic  conditions,  save  that  they  mostly  exhibit  a 
decided  preference  for  woodland  habitats,  and  avoid  exposure  to 
strong  sunshine.  In  old  days  fern-species  were  more  ample  con- 
ceptions, and  included  what  are  now  regarded  as  groups  of  allied 
species.  Conseqiiently  tlieir  areas  of  distribution  were  much 
larger.  Nowadays  the  species  are  smaller  and  more  precise,  and 
consequently  have  a  much  more  limited  distribution,  comparable 
to  and  parallel  with  that  of  tlie  phanerogams.  The  various 
regions  of  the  earth  have  their  respective  fern  floras.  Where 
there  is  an  endemic  phanerogamic  flora,  there  also  we  find 
endemic  ferns ;  for  instance,  in  New  Caledonia,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  the  Atlantic  Islands,  and,  above  all,  in  West  China — a 
region  which  Dr.  Christ  regards  as  a  most  important  source  of 
the  ferns  of  the  Asiatic  region. 

The  ferns,  being  geologically  far  older  than  the  phanerogams, 
might  be  regarded  as  being  in  a  decadent  condition.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case.  They  possess  a  capacity  for  distribution 
and  for  variation  of  form  equal  to  that  of  any  other  group  of 
plants,  however  modern,  such  as  Hieracium,  Biihus,  &c.  Among 
the  archaistic  types  of  ferns  now  existing,  some — for  instance, 
GleicJienia  and  Danaa — exhibit  a  bewildering  number  of  forms 
which  present  as  difficult  a  problem  to  the  pteridologist  as  the 
most  variable  of  the  recent  genera.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
ferns  as  a  class  possess  a  powerful  vitality.  And  though  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  they  are,  owing  to  their  need  of  moisture 
and  shade,  unable  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  phanero- 
gams, yet  they  often  play  tlie  part  of  pioneers,  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  higher  plants,  as  has  been  shown  l)y  Treub  in  liis 
account  of  the  redevelopment  of  plant-life  on  Krakatoa. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  tlie  contents  of  the  book. 
Part  i.  treats  of  the  influence  of  soil  and  climate  upon  the  ferns: — 
Edaphic  Conditions,  Climatic  Conditions,  Hygrophytes,  Xero- 
phytes,  Arctic-alpine  Ferns,  &c.  Part  ii.  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  fern  floras,  prefaced  by  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of 
floristic  botany.  The  regions  into  which  tlie  author  divides  the 
fern  world  are  as  follows: — (1.)  The  cold  temperate  northern  forest 
region.  (2.)  Mediterranean,  with  the  west  coast  of  Europe  and 
the  Caucasus.  (3.)  China  and  Japan.  (4.)  Indo-Malaya  and 
Polynesia.  (5.)  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  (6.)  Tropical  Africa. 
(7.)  South  Africa  with  the  east  and  west  coasts,  the  African 
islands  of  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans.  (8.)  The  dry  climes 
of  Mexico  and  California.  (9.)  Tropical  America,  from  Mexico 
to  Paraguay.  (10.)  South  Brazilian  Campos.  (11.)  Andes. 
(12.)  South  Chile  with  Juan  Fernandez  and  Antarctica. 

A  list  of  literature,  arranged  geographically,  is  appended. 

A.  G. 
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NOTES     ON     JAPANESE     RANUNCULACE^. 
By  H.  Takeda. 

Thalictrum  sachalinense  Lecoy.  Monogr.  Thalictr.  p.  77, 
tab.  3,  fig.  6. 

Syn.  Thalictrum  akanense  Huth  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  v.  (1897), 
p.  1069.  Boiss.  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  vii.  (1899),  p.  585.  Finet  et 
Gagn.  Contr.  Fl.  Asie  Orient,  i.  (1905),  p.  48. 

Thalictrum  aquilegifolium  Miyabe  in  Sched.  Herb.  Coll.  Agr. 
Satporo,  non  Linn. 

Statura  T.  haicalensis  Turcz.,  sed  foHis  stipulatis  et  stipellatis, 
stipulis  integris  nee  laciniatis,  foliolis  basi  plerumque  rotundatis, 
antheris  longioribus,  sty  lis  longioribus  circinatis,  acbeniis  majori- 
bus  bene  distinguitur.  Caule  plerumque  robusto  2-3-pedale,  raro 
sesquipedale. 

Nom.  Japon. :  Yezo-karamatsu. 

Ilab.  Yezo  :  Piroro,  prov.  Tokapcbi ;  ad  radice  mentis  Teine 
prope  Satporo ;  nee  non  aliis  locis.  Kurile :  ins.  Shikotan. 
Sachalin. 

One  of  early-flowering  species  of  Japanese  Thalictrums.  The 
flowers  are  large,  sepals  4-5,  oval,  pale  purple,  stamens  numerous, 
white,  filaments  clavate-dilated  at  the  apex.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  T.  akanense  Huth  is  conspecific  with  T.  sachalinense  Lecoy., 
which  was  described  from  the  specimens  collected  by  Glehn  in 
the  island  of  Saghahen.  Our  plant  is  distributed  in  the  island  of 
Yezo,  Kuriles,  and  Saghalien.  No  specimens  have  been  collected 
in  the  main  island  of  Japan. 

Thalicteum  minus  Linn.  var.  nanum  Lecoy.  I.  c.  p.  127. 
Miyabe,  Fl.  Kuril,  p.  124,  excl.  syn. 

Caulis  humilis,  25-50  cm.  altus,  strictulus  vel  subflexuosus, 
foHatus,  minute  glandulosus.  Folia  3-ternata,  petiolis  plerumque 
stipellatis,  glandulosis,  auriculis  vaginarum  fimbriato-laceratis, 
foliolis  parvis,  supra  glabris,  subtus  glaucis,  glandulosis.  Panicula 
densa,  pedicellis  glabris  vel  sparse  glandulosis ;  floribus  pendulis, 
sepalis  lanceolatis,  acutis,  pallide  fusco-virescentibus,  glabris ; 
acbeniis  sessilibus,  compresso-ovatis,  sparse  glandulosis,  stigmata 
angusto. 

No7n.  Japon. :  Hime-akikaramatsu. 

Hah.  Nippon :  in  monte  Shirouma ;  in  monte  Hakkoda. 
Yezo.     Kurile  :  ins.  Shikotan  ;  ins.  Kunnashiri. 

The  characteristics  of  this  variety  are  a  low,  somewhat  genicu- 
late stem  and  glandular  hairs  on  leaves  as  well  as  branches. 

Thalictrum  fcetidum  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  p.  545.  DC.  Prodr.  i. 
p.  13.  Ledeb.  Fl.  Eoss.  i.  p.  7.  Turcz.  Fl.  Baic.-dah.  i.  p.  30. 
Eegel  in  Bull.  Soc.  Imp.  Mosc.  xxxiv.  (1861),  p.  44  ;  PI.  Kadd. 
i.  pp.  13-14.  Lecoy.  I.  c.  p.  106,  tab.  i.  figs.  1,  3,  7,  tab.  iv.  fig.  7. 
Korshinsky  in  Act.  Hort.  Petr.  xii.  (1892),  p.  292.  Finet  et  Gagn. 
I.  c.  p.  59. 

Icon.  Waldst.  et  Kit.  Descr.  Icon.  PI.  Ear.  Hungar.  ii.  tab.  174. 
Eeichb.  Icon.  Fl.  Germ.  iii.  tab.  26. 

Journal  of  Botany.— Vol.  48.     [Nov.  1910.]  y 
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Var.  nov.  glabrescens  Takeda. 

Syn.     Thalictnim fcetidum  Boiss.  I.e.  p.  587. 

Caulis  tener,  subflexuosus,  1-2-pedalis,  glabrescens.  Folia 
circumscriptione  lato-ovata,  petiolis  exstipellatis,  glabris,  auriculis 
vaginarum  integris  vel  paulo  crispulis,  qvmdripinnata,  foliolis  sub 
lente  supx-a  pilis  eglandulosis  brevibus  et  glandulosis  brevissimis 
immixtis  sparse  obsitis,  subtus  glaucis,  pilis  glanduligeris  copiose 
vestitis,  tantum  in  nervis  pillis  eglandulosis  brevibus  puberulis. 
Panicula  sublaxa,  pedicellis  glabris ;  fioribus  pendulis,  sepalis 
obovato-oblongis,  obtusis,  pallide  purpureis,  glandulosis  ;  acbeniis 
sessilil)us,  compresso-obovatis,  glandulosis,  stigmate  dilatato. 

Arctissime  affine  var.  pilosulo  Eegel,  a  qua  caule  glabro,  foliolis 
subtus  dense  pilis  glandulosis  vestitis,  in  nervis  minus  puberulis 
distinguitur. 

Nom.  Japon.:  Chabo-karamatsu. 

Hab.  Yezo  :  Osboro  ;  Eansbima,  prov.  Shiribesbi ;  Otaru  ; 
ad  fl.  Hacham  superiorem  ;  Jozankei,  etc.,  in  rupibus. 

Tliis  plant  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  of  Japanese  Thalictrums. 
It  is  often  confounded  with  the  above  cited  T.  minus  var.  nanum 
Lecoy.  in  consequence  of  its  similar  habit  as  well  as  the  presence 
of  the  glandular  hairs.  The  leaves  of  T.  fcetidum,  however,  are 
broader,  4-pinnate,  with  smaller  herbaceous  leaflets  having  nerves 
deeply  sunken  on  the  upper  surface  when  dry,  and  exstipellate ; 
those  of  T.  mimis  var.  nanum  are  triternate,  usually  stipellate 
with  often  fimbriate  stipellae,  leaflets  larger,  subcoriaceous,  and 
nerves  not  sunken  in  general  cases.  In  T.  fcetidinn  the  inflores- 
cence is  more  lax,  sepals  longer  and  pale  fuscous-green  in  colour, 
the  filaments  longer,  the  achenes  broader  and  with  larger  stigmas. 
Most  of  the  varieties  of  T.  fcetidum  have  fairly  long  eglandular 
hairs  on  leaves,  which  are  characteristics  of  this  species,  distin- 
guishing it  from  var.  ncmum  of  T.  mimis. 

Anemone  (Pulsatilla)  Taraoi  (Makino),  Takeda. 

Perennis.  Folia  hysteranthea,  initio  hirsuta  mox  glabra,  radi- 
calia  longe-petiolata,  bi-tei'nata,  segmentis  circumscriptione  lato- 
ovatis,  hi-  vel  tripinnatifidis,  laciniis  ultimis  lineari-lanceolatis,  circa 
5  mm.  longis,  circa  1  mm.  latis.  Flores  ante  folia  provenientes, 
cernui,  sulphurei,  sepalis  extus  pillis  mollibus  longis  subdense  ves- 
titis, intus  glabris,  multinervosis.  Scapus  unifiorus,  florifer  circiter 
4  cm.  altus,  erectus,  hirsutus,  fructifer  elongatus,  circa  10  cm. 
altus,  glabrescens.  Involucrum  trifoliolatum,  segmentis  sursum 
in  lacinias  multas  divisis.  Pedicellus  florifer  fere  4  cm.  longus 
pilosus,  fructifer  valde  elongatus  10  cm.  longus,  glabrescens,  apice 
hirsuto-pubescens. 

Species  A.  albana  (a  fiavescenti)  Stev.  similis,  a  qua  foliis 
hysterantheis  nee  cooetaneis,  biternatis  nee  pinnatis,  laciniis  angus- 
tioribus,  adulta  glabra  nee  pilosa  satis  distinguenda  est. 

a  kurilensis  mihi. 

Syn.  Anemo7ie  patens  var.  hirsutisswia  subvar.  Taraoi  Makino 
in  T6ky6  Bot.  Mag.  xvii.  (1903),  p.  39. 

Anemone  hirsutissima  var.  Taraoi  Makino,  /.  c.  xviii.  p.  69. 
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Sepalis  10-12,  lineari-spathulatis  vel  angusto-oblongis,  obtusis, 
22-27  ram.  longis,  4-5-8  mm.  latis ;  involucri  foliis  laciniato- 
supradecompositis,  laciniis  ultimis  anguste  linearibus. 

Nom.  Japon. :  Kataoka-s6. 

Hah.  Kurile :  in  monte  Shakotanyama,  ins.  Shikotan ;  ins. 
Bratcbirnoef ;  lyema,  ins.  Urupp ;  in  port.  Browton,  ins.  Shimu- 
shir  ;  ins.  Shimushu. 

P  NiPPONiCA  mihi. 

Syn.  Anemone  patens  var.  intermedia  Makino,  I.  c.  xvii.  p.  39, 
excl.  synon. 

Sepalis  6-7,  oblongis  vel  oblongo-obovatis,  acutatis,  circa 
20  mm.  longis,  circa  10  mm.  latis ;  involucri  foliis  laciniatis  ad- 
modum  folii  segmentorum  et  quam  in  a  latioribus. 

Nom.  Japon. :  Tsukumo-gusa. 

Hah.    Nippon:  in  montibus  Yatsugatake;  in  monte  Sbirouma. 

This  plant  is  quite  different  from  A.  patens  or  A.  hirsutissima. 
The  peculiar  shape  of  the  leaf  is  characteristic  of  this  species. 
The  geographical  area  is  confined  to  the  alpine  region  of  high 
mountains  of  Central  Japan  and  the  Kurile  Islands. 

Aquilegia  oxysepala  Trautv.  et  Mey. 

a   TYPICA. 

Syn.  Aqjiilegia  oxysepala  Trautv.  et  Mey.  Fl.  Ochot.  p.  10. 
Borbas  in  Ertek.  Termez.  Korebol.  xii.  (1882),  Separ.  p.  9. 
Trautv.  in  Act.  Hort.  Petr.  viii.  (1883),  p.  53.  Freyn  in  Oesterr. 
Bot.  Zeitschr.  h.  (1901),  p.  380. 

Aquilegia  vulgaris  var.  oxysepala  Kegel,  Tentam.  Fl.  Ussur. 
n.  26. 

Aquilegia  Buergeriana  Boiss.  I.e.  p.  597,  pro  parte. 

Aquilegia  vulgaris  Finet  et  Gagn.  I.  c.  p.  156,  pro  parte,  excl. 
syn.  nonnull. 

Calcaribus  apice  valde  incurvis. 

Nom.  Japon.  :  Yezo-no-yamaodamaki. 

Hah.  Yezo  :  Oraporo,  prov.  Tokapchi ;  Piroro,  ejusd.  prov. ; 
secus  Ashupet,*  ejusd.  prov.  ;  Satporo ;  ad  pedem  montis  Teine, 
prope  Satporo ;  Momchiseunnai,  tractus  Mukawa,  prov.  Iburi ; 
Chitose,  ejusd.  prov. ;  Saruru,  prov.  Hidaka  ;  vicinitate  Atsubetsu, 
prov.  Ishikari;  Sempoji,  prov.  Kushiro;  Nakaware,  prov.  Nemuro. 

ft  BuERGEEiANA  (Sieb.  et  Zucc.)  mihi. 

Syn.  Aquilegia  Buergeriana  Sieb.  et  Zucc.  Fl.  Japon.  Fam. 
Nat.  i.  p.  183.  Baker,  /.  c.  p.  20.  Borbas,  I.  c.  p.  10.  Huth,  I.  c. 
p.  1089.     Boiss.  /.  c.  (pro  parte). 

Aquilegia  atropurpurea  Miq.  Prol.  p.  196.  Franch.  et  Sav. 
Enum.  PL  Japon.  i.  p.  12,  nee  Willd. 

Aquilegia  vulgaris  Finet  et  Gagn.  I.  c,  pro  parte,  et  excl. 
syn.  nonnull. 

Icon.     linuma,  Somoku  Dzusetsu,  x.  n.  28. 

Calcaribus  gracilioribus  fere  rectis  apice  vix  incurvis. 

Nom.  Japon.:  Yama-odamaki. 

Forma  a.  discolor  mihi. 

Sepalis  fusco-purpureis. 

y2 
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Hah.  Nippon  :  tractu  Nikko  ;  "  central  mountains,  2-7000  ft." 
(Maries!);  prov.  Nambu;  loco  non  indicato  (Dickins !  n.  905). 

Forma  b.  flavescens  Makino  in  Tokyo  Bot.  Mag.  xxiv.  141 
(1910). 

Floribus  concoloribus,  sepalis  flavescentibus. 

Hah.  Nippon:  ad  radice  montis  Fuji;  in  pratis  herbosis 
prope  Managashi,  prov.  Shinano. 

I  cannot  find  any  specific  distinction  between  A.  oxysepala 
and  Buergeriana;  while  our  plant  differs  from  A.  vulgaris  by 
having  more  slender  and  more  leafy  stem,  only  in  the  uppermost 
part  of  which  glanduloso-pubescent,  leaves  glabrous  and  not 
pubescent  beneath,  the  lamina  of  petal  nearly  quadrate  with 
truncate  apex  and  not  rounded,  the  colour  of  which  is  pale  prim- 
roso-yellow,  spur  longer  than  the  lamina  and  as  long  as  the  sepal, 
folicles  much  more  slender,  and  styles  shorter  than  carpels. 
Miquel  reduced  A.  Buergeriana  to  A.  atropurpurea,  and  Franchet 
and  Savatier  followed  his  opinion.  The  latter,  however,  is  distinct 
from  the  former  in  having  smaller  flowers,  petals  of  which  are 
rounded  in  shape  and  dark  purple  in  colour,  much  longer  styles, 
and  leaves  pubescent  beneath.  On  account  of  the  glandular 
hairs  on  stems  as  well  as  folicles,  A.  Buergeriana  was  taken  for 
A.  glandulosa  Fisch.  by  some  botanists.  A.  glandulosa,  however, 
is  different  fi'om  it  in  having  lower  and  almost  leafless  stems  with 
fewer  and  much  larger  flowers,  the  sepals  of  which  are  more  than 
4  cm.  long,  nearly  3  cm.  broad,  bluish  violet  in  colour,  petals  of 
white  colour,  very  small  and  rounded,  spur  short  and  much  in- 
curved, leaves  pubescent  beneath. 

In  the  flora  of  Japan  the  typical  oxysepala  is  distributed  in 
the  island  of  Yezo,  while  var.  Buergeriana  is  found  abundantly  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  the  main  island. 

CiMiciFUGA  FCETiDA  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  12,  p.  659.  Huth  in 
Engl.  Bot.  Jahrb.  xvi.  p.  317. 

Var.  RACEMOSA  Eegel,  PI.  Eadd.  i.  p.  121.     Huth,  I.e. 

Planta  fere  bipedalis,  caule  petiolisque  hirsutis.  Folia  bi-  vel 
tripinnata,  foliolis  ovatis,  incisis,  terminalibus  trilobatis.  Eacemus 
abbreviatus,  simplex,  circa  10  cm.  longus,  rhachi  pubescenti, 
floribus  breviter  pedicellatis,  petalis  apice  saepe  emarginatis, 
antheroideis,  staminodiis  nuUis,  carpellis  junioribus  villosis,  bre- 
viter stipitatis,  stipite  suo  triplo  longioribus,  maturis  hirsutis, 
seminibus  dense  squamatis. 

Hah.  Yezo:  insula  Rishiri ;  Kameda,  prov.  Oshima.  Kurile: 
Anama,  ins.  Shikotan;  Tokkarimasuba,  ejusd.  ins.;  Onnepet,  ins. 
Eturup. 

New  to  the  flora  of  Japan.  This  variety  is  distributed  in 
Eastern  Siberia  and  Sajanian  Mountains,  about  2300  m.  above 
the  sea-level. 

Var.  nov.  leiogyxa  mihi. 

Caulis  4-  fere  9  dm.  altus.  Folia  ternata,  segmentis  iterum  bi- 
pinnata,  foliolis  omnibus  plus  minusve  petiolulatis,  ovatis,  lobato- 
vel  inciso-dentatis,  subtus  in  nervis  pilosis.     Racemus  terminalis 
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simplex,  10-20  cm.  longus,  floribus  longe  pedicellatis,  pedicellis 
basi  squamis  minutissimis  bracteolatis,  petalis  apice  leviter  l)ifidis, 
antheroideis,  carpellis  3-5,  glabris,  stipitatis,  stipitem  subaequan- 
tibus.     Carpella  matura  non  vidi. 

Hab.  Nippon  :  in  sylvaticis  supra  IGOO  m.  montium  Howozan, 
prov.  Kai ;  in  monte  Omine,  prov.  Yamato. 

This  variety  differs  from  var.  Tschonoskii  Matsum.  &  Nakai  of 
this  species  (Tokyo  Bot.  Mag.  xxii.  p.  151)  in  smaller  size,  simple 
raceme,  carpels  longly  stalked  and  less  in  number.  It  reminds 
one  of  C.  americana  Michx.  in  its  long-stalked  glabrous  carpels, 
from  which  our  plant  is  readily  distinguished  by  having  leaflets 
pilose  on  nerves  beneath,  bracteoles  smaller. 


NOTES     ON     THE     FLOEA     OF     MIDDLESEX. 

By  G.  Claeidge  Deuce,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

The  following  material  has  been  obtained  during  the  past  four- 
teen years,  which  have  been  spent  in  investigating  the  flora  of  the 
bordering  county  of  Bucks.  As  closer  attention  is  now  paid  to 
introduced  species  than  was  formerly  the  case,  I  have  included  a 
somewhat  large  number  of  casuals,  which  are  especially  to  be 
found  about  the  refuse  from  the  street-sweepings  of  the  metropolis 
near  the  brickyards  of  Drayton,  &c.  In  addition  to  my  own 
records,  I  have  included  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  herbarium 
of  the  late  Mr.  A.  Loydell,  which  has  come  into  my  possession  ; 
these  have  L.  appended.  It  includes  two  or  three  additions  to 
the  indigenous  flora  of  the  county,  as  well  as  other  interesting 
gatherings  ;  his  Mosses  and  Liverworts  have  yet  to  be  examined. 
'•'  indicates  a  presumed  new  county  record ;  t  an  introduction. 
The  numbers  preceding  the  locality  refer  to  the  districts  of  Trimen 
&  Dyer's  Fbra  of  Middlesex. 

Thalictrum  flavuin  L.  1.  Denham. — \Anemone  apennina  L. 
7.  Ken  Wood.  —  Myosurus  minimus  L.  1.  '  Juxta  Uxbridge,' 
Sibth.  MS.  1780.  —  Ranunculus  Drouetii  F.  Schultz.  2.  Poyle. 
5.  Acton,  L. — B.  heterojyhyllusWehev.  Hampstead,  Dillcn.  Herb. 
— B.  circinatus  Sibth.  [7.  Isle  of  Dogs,  Dillcn.  Herb.]  2.  Poyle. 
— B.  pseudo-fluitans  Syme.  7.  Hounslow  Heath  Elver,  Dillcn. 
Herb.  —  B.  flnitans  Lam.  2.  Drayton. — B.  Steveni  Andrz.  1. 
Uxbridge.  2.  Colnbrook.  —  B.  Borceanus  Jord.  7.  Hackney 
Marsh,  Dillen.  Herb. 

Chelidonium  majus  L.  4.  Harrow  Weald,  L.  —  jCajmoides 
lutea  (Li.).  2.  Waste  ground,  Teddington,  L. — \Fumaria  agraria 
Lag.  2.  Waste  heaps,  Drayton. — F.  dens ifiora  DC.  1.  Near  Ux- 
bridge.    2.  Drayton  ;  Harmondsworth. 

\  Hesperis  matronalis  1j.  1.  Near  Uxbridge.  —  Badicula  sylves- 
i;7's  Druce.  5.  Apperton,  L. — B.  palustrisl\locxich..  1.  Harcfield 
ChaUi  Pit,  L.  2.  Drayton. — Cardamine  hirsuta  L.  1.  Uxbridge. 
2.  Drayton.  —  C.  amara  L.  2.  Drayton.  —  Sisymbrium  officinale 
Scop.  var.  leiocarpon  DC.     1.   Uxbridge.     2.  Near  Drayton.  —  S. 
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So2)hia  L.  2.  Not  uncommon  on  the  rubbish-heaps,  Sec,  near 
Drayton.  5.  Apperton,  L. — \S.  Lceselii  L.  5.  Sub  nom.  Brassica 
Najyus, 'Pavk  Eoyal,  Acton,  Zr.  —  ]S.  altissimum  L.  2.  Drayton. 
3.  Southall. — iWilckiamaritima  Sco]).  5.  Twyford,  by  the  canal, 
L.  —  Brassica  Rapa  var.  Briggsii  Wats.  2.  Drayton.  —  \B.  clon- 
f/atoEhrh.  2.  Drayton. — Diplotaxismuralis'DCv^Y.  Bahiiujtonii 
Syme.  2.  Drayton. — \Eruca  sativaT)\\\.  2.  Drayton. — jAlyssum 
incanwn  L.  2.  Drayton.  —  \Lepicliuvi  Draba  L.  1.  Uxbridge. 
2.  Drayton. — L.ruderalelj.  1.  Near  Uxbridge.  2.  Drayton.  3. 
Hayes.  —  -\L.  sativum  L.  2.  Drayton.  5.  Acton,  L.  7.  Kings- 
way,  G.  Talbot.  —  Thlaspi  arvense  L.  1,  Near  Uxbridge.  5.  E. 
Acton,  L.  —  \Cochlearia  Armoracia  L.  2.  Drayton;  Hayes. — 
jCameliiia  sativa  Cv.  1.  Uxbridge,  L. — \ Bunias  orientalis  1j.  3. 
Between  Hayes  and  Southall.  5.  Acton,  L. — \Bapistrum  rugosuvi 
Berg.     2.  Drayton. — \Baplianus  sativits  L.     2.  Drayton. 

Pohjgala  vulgaris   L.      Hammer    Wood,    L.       1.    Uxbridge 
Meadows. 

jBeseda  alba  L.     5.  Acton  Green,  L. — jB.  odorata  L.     1.  Ux- 
bridge, L. 

^SaponariaVaccariaJj.  2.  Drayton.  6.  Crouch  Lane. — iSilene 
anglica  L.  5.  Dust-heap,  Acton,  L.  —  S.  latifolia  E.  &  B.  var. 
hirsuta  Druce.  1.  Harefield. — L.  dioica  x  alba.  1.  Harefield. — 
L.  Githago  Scop.  5.  Acton,  L.  —  Sagina  apetala  Ard.  1.  Ux- 
bridge. 2.  Drayton. — S.  Beuteri  Boiss.  2.  Drayton. — S.  suhdata 
Presl.  1.  Euislip  Common,  1908,  L.  Not  seen  by  the  authors  of 
Fl.  Middl.  in  the  county.  —  Arenaria  leptoclados  Guss.  1.  Hare- 
field ;  Uxbridge.  2.  Colnbrook.  7.  Near  Kenwood.  —  Stellar ia 
Borceana  Jord.  First  record :  "  Ha3C  passim  circa  Londinum 
Januario  exeunte  &  Februario  in  muris  floret  ....  estque  valde 
praecox  et  parva,"  Dillen.  Herb.  p.  151.  1.  Cowley;  Harefield. — 
(S'.  media  With.  var.  decipiens.  4.  Edgeware,  L.  —  .S'.  pialustris 
Ketz.  1.  Opposite  Denham.  —  S.  graminea  L.  6.  Finchley,  L. 
— S.  aquatica  Scop.  1.  Uxbridge.  2.  Colnbrook.  —  Ccrastium 
vulgatumlj.\'c\\\  hirsutuvi (Fries).  2.  Near  Colnbrook. — C.arvenseh. 
2.  "  Upon  ye  banks  of  ye  Thames  half  a  mile  beyond  Kingston 
going  to  Staines,"  Littleton  Brown  in  Dillen.  Herb.  Earliest  record. 
■\Claytonia  perfoliatalj.     4.  Stanmore,  L. 

Malva  rotundifolia  L.  3.  Southall,  L.  5.  Acton,  L.  —  f il/. 
pusilla^'ith..  1.  Drayton.  5.  Acton,  L. —  \M.crispalj.  5.  Acton 
Green,  L. —  \Lavatera  punctata  All.  5.  Acton,  L. —  \ Hibiscus 
Trionum  L.     5.  Acton  Wells,  L. 

Hypericum  Androscenutm  L.  1.  South  Minnns,  L.  —  H.  pcr- 
foratiim  L.  var.  angustifolium  Gaud.     1.  Harefield,  L. 

Acer  campestre  L.  var.  leiocarpum  Wallr.     1.  Near  Harefield. 

Geranium pratensc  L.  First  record,  Twickenham,  Hill,  Herbal, 
1756. —  \G.  macrorhizum  1j.  2.  Hampton  towards  Kingston,  L. — 
G.  pyrenaicum  Burm.  f.  1.  Between  Uxbridge  and  Harefield. — 
G.  pusillum  Li.  1.  Uxbridge,  L.  2.  Drayton.  —  G.  columbinum 
L.  [7.  By  the  side  of  the  road  from  Gray's  Inn  Lane] ,  Hill, 
Herbal,  1756.  —  G.  rotundifolium  L.  var.  alba.  7.  By  the  lead 
mines  on  Hackney  Eiver,  Hill,  I.  c. 
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\Linum  usitatissimumlj.     1.  Uxbridge.     2.  Drcayton,  common. 
5.  Acton,  L. 

\Impatiens  biflora  Walt.     1.   Uxbridge,  &c.     2.    Drayton,  and 
at  intervals  along  the  stream  to  the  Thames  ;  quite  natm-alized. 

Euonymus  europcBUsIj.     1.  Ickenham,  L.     2.  Near  Colnbrook. 

Rhavmus  catharticus  L.  2.  Shepperton,  L.;  Drayton.  —  B. 
Frangula  L.  Stanmore,  Lady  Aylesford,  1815,  Hb.  Drucc  ;  Ruislip, 
L.     2.  Shepperton,  L. 

Cytisiis  scoparius  Link.  First  record.  7.  "  In  ericeto  Hamp- 
stediano,"  Dillen.  Herb.  p.  153. — fVar.  Andraanus  (Pousset).  5. 
Hanwell  Eailway  bank,  C.  B.  Green  in  Hb.  L. — Genista  tinctoria 
L.  1.  Pinner  Hill,  C.  B.  Green  in  Herb.  L. — jTrigonella  Fcenum- 
grcBcum  L.  2.  Drayton. — \T.  Besseriana  Ser.  2.  Drayton. — jT. 
Melilotus-ccerulea  Druce.  5.  Acton,  L. —  ]Medica(jo  sativa  L.  1. 
Harefield.  2.  Harmondsworth. — \M.  Falcatalj.  3.  Southall. — 
\M.  denticulata  Willd.  2.  Drayton.  6.  Crouch  End,  L.  —  fill. 
apiculata  ^iWdi.  2.  Drayton. ^ — ^fM.  a?"a&ica  Huds.  5.  Acton,  L. — 
M.  lupulina  L.  var.  Willdenoiviana  Koch.  1.  Uxbridge,  L. — 
MeUlotus  arvensis  Wallr.  1.  Harefield,  L.  2.  Drayton.  5, 
Acton,  L. — M.  officinalis  Willd.  2.  Drayton. — filf.  alba  Desr.  2. 
Drayton.  3.  Southall.  5.  Acton,  L. — \M.  indica  All.  2.  Dray- 
ton.    6.  Crouch  End,  /.  Cooper  in  Hb.  L.  —  \Galecja  officinalis  L. 

1.  In  a  hedge  in  Uxbridge  Meadows,  L.,  1903. — Trifolium  pratense 
L.  var.  parviflorum  Bab.  2.  Staines,  C.  B.  Green.  5.  Park 
Royal,  L. — fVar.  americanum  Harz.  Near  Harefield. —  T.  ochro- 
leucon  Huds.  3.  Southall,  on  waste  ground,  L.,  1903.  6.  Finch- 
ley,  Cooper,  1907,  in  Hb.  L. — T.  arvense  L.  5.  East  Acton,  L. — 
T.  striatum  L.  4  or  5.  Stonebridge  Park,  Willesden,  1898,  L. — 
\ T.  hybridum  Ij.  1.  Uxbridge.  2.  Twickenham,  L.  Colnbrook. 
— iT.resupinatumlj.  5.  Apperton,L. — T.filiforme  Ij.  5.  Acton, 
L. — Anthyllis  Vulneraria  L.  2.  On  the  railway  bank  betweer 
Colnbrook  and  Drayton.  —  Vicia  Cracca  L.  First  record  (see 
Johnson,  "circa  Hampsted,"  1629). —  ]V.  villosa  Roth.  2.  Dray- 
ton. 4.  Stanmore,  L.  —  Var.  glabrescens  Koch.  2.  Drayton. — 
fVar.  Boissieri  Heldr.  &  Sart.  5.  Acton,  L.,  1907. — \V.  varia 
Host.  2.  Drayton.— IF.  Z^t^ea  L.  2.  Drayton,  1890. -  f  F.  ^Jrt?i- 
nonica  Crantz  var.  purpurascens  DC.  5.  Acton,  1907,  L. — f  F. 
Faba  L.     1.  Uxbridge.     2.  Drayton. — \V.  sativa  L.    1.  Uxbridge. 

2.  Drayton  ;  Colnbrook. — F.  sepiuvi  L.  5.  Twyford  Abbey,  L. — 
F.  angnstifolia  L.  1.  Near  Ruislip,  L.  2.  Drayton.  5.  Acton, 
L. —  \V.  Ervilia  Willd.  5.  Acton,  1907,  L. — \Cicer  arietinum  L. 
5.  Acton,  1901,  L.  —  ILathyrus  Aphaca  L.  1.  Uxbridge.  2. 
Drayton.  —  f L.  Clymenum  L.  and  -\L.  annuus  L.  2.  Drayton. — 
\L.  hirsutus  L.  1.  Uxbridge  (as  L.  tuberosus),  L.  6.  Crouch 
End,  1897,  and  East  Finchley,  Cooper  in  Hb.  L. —  Ornitliopiis  per- 
pusillus  L.  Hyde  Park,  plentifully.  Hill,  Veg.  Syst.  xxii.  1773 ; 
Dawley,  L. —  \Pisiim  arvense  L.,  \P.  sativum  L.,  and  \Phaseolus 
vulgaris  L.     2.  Drayton. 

Prunus  insititia  L.  1.  Pinner,  L.  2.  Dawley,  L. ;  Drayton. 
—  \P.  Padus  L.  2.  Hedge,  Colnbrook,  Middlesex,  L.  Alien, 
of  course.  —  P.  avium  L.      Stanmore  Heath,  L.     On  a  willow 
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near  Harefield.  —  SinrcBa  Ulmaria  L.  var.  dmudata  Boenn.  5. 
Greenford,  i^. — ■\S.  scdicifolia  li.  4.  Scratchwood,  L. — Alchcmilla 
alpestris  Schmidt.  4.  Stanmore  Common,  C.  B.  Green  in  Hb.  L. 
— A.  vidgaris  var.  minor  Huds.  1.  Field  between  Deuham  and 
VxhiidgG.—iPotentilla  recta  L.  5.  Ealing,  iv.,  1905.— P.  erecta  x 
2nocumbens.  4  or  5.  Near  Stonebridge  Park,  L.  —  f  P.  norvegica 
L.  2.  Drayton.  5.  Hanwell,  L. ;  Willesden,  1901,  L.  —  P.pro- 
cumhens  Sibth.  1.  Euislip,  L.  —  \Bubus  laciniatus  Willd.  2. 
Teddington,  L.  Gai'den  escape. — Fragaria  vesca  L.  var.  sylvestris. 
6.  Near  Hanwell,  L.  —  ■■'Geum  rivale  L.  Near  Colnbrook,  A. 
WalUs.  New  county  record, — Eosa  villosa  L.  Doubtless  all  the 
Middlesex  tomentose  roses  go  under  aggregate  B.  molUssima 
Willd.,  which  was  first  recorded  by  Dillenius,  being  found  by 
S.  Dale  in  Bishop  wood,  and  by  himself  near  London.  3.  Stan- 
more,  L.,  is  aggregate  tomentosa,  teste  A.  Ley.  —  B.  Eglanteria  L. 
First  record,  Hounslow,  Dillen.  Herb.  —  B.  dumetoruvi  Thuill. 
About  London,  Dillenius,  as  "  Eosa  fiore  albo  majore." — B.  sijstijla 
Desv.  1.  Between  Uxbridge  and  Harefield,  1892.  There  is  a 
specimen  labelled  B.  arvensis  from  1.  Northwood  in  Loydell's 
Herb. — B.  arvensis  Huds.  var.  major  Coste.  1.  Harefield,  L. — B. 
canina  L.  var.  ramosissima  (Reu.).  5.  Twyford,  L.  —  Var.  vindi- 
cata  (Puget).  5.  Twyford,  L.  —  Var.  dumalis  Bechst.  1.  Hare- 
field. 3.  Stanmore,  L. — Var.  jactata  (D6seg.).  3.  Stanmore.  4. 
Bentley  Priory,  L.— Var.  GabrceUs  (F.  Ger.).  4.  Bentley  Priory, 
L. — Var.  Amansii  (Deseg.  &  Rip.).  Willesden  Lane.  Major 
Wolley-Dod  has  kindly  named  the  Roses.  —  Cratcegiis  oxyacan- 
ihoides  Thuill.  1.  Not  unfrequent  in  the  Denham  Meadows. — C. 
Oxyacantha  L.  =:=var.  citncata  xn'ihi.  Style  1;  calyx  pubescent; 
leaves  cuneate,  narrow  oval  oblong,  cut  at  summit  into  3-4  shallow 
segments.  1.  Uxbridge  Meadows,  also  at  Ashridge  Park,  Herts, 
1900.  —  Pyrus  communis  L.  var.  Pyraster.  2.  Hedge  between 
Hampton  and  Kingston,  L.—P.  Mains  L.  var.  mitis  Wallr.  5. 
Apperton,^.— P.  Aucuparislj.  4.  Wembley  Park,  L.—P.  tonninalis 
Ehrh.     4.  Bishop's  Wood,  L. 

Einlobium  angustifolium  L.  The  original  record  runs  : — "  Near 
Cane-wood  at  Hampstead  there  is  a  hedge  decorated  with  it  for 
80  yards  together,"  Hill,  Herbal,  p.  14, 1756.  4.  Scratchwood,  L. 
5.  Acton  Wells,  an  escape,  L. — E.  hirsutum  x  parviflorum.  2. 
Drayton.  —  ^.  j^a;-w>Zonm  Schreb.  1.  Near  Drayton  ;  Scratch- 
wood,  L.—E.  tetragonnm  L.  2.  Drayton;  Colnbrook.—^.  Laviyi 
F.  Schultz.  Brickfield,  Middlesex,  Haiissk.  Mon.  p.  107,  1884.— 
E.  palustre  L.  First  record,  Hampstead  Bog,  Dillen.  Herb.— 
j;CEnothera  Lamarkiana  Ser.  2.  Drayton.  3.  Southall.  —  CK. 
biennis  L.     2.  Drayton. 

Myriophyllum  alternifiorum  DC.     1.   Uxbridge,  near  Denham. 

Bibes  Grossulnria  L.  2.  On  a  pollard  willow,  Drayton.— i?. 
nigrum  L.  2.  ToMington,  L.—B.  rubrumh.  1.  Harefield,  1903, 
L. ;  Denliam  by  the  river. 

iSedum  rejlexum  L.    Laleham,  L.—jS.  sjmrium  Bieh.    2.  Coln- 
brook, L. 

\Carum  Pctroselimim  B.  &  H.     2.  Between  Drayton  and  Har- 
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monclsworth  ;  rather  commonly  in  arable  fields. — \G.  Carvi  L.  4. 
Near  Muswell  Hill  on  railway,  Cooper  in  Hb.  L.  —  A2nnvi  nocli- 
florum  Eeichb.  1.  Uxbridge,  L.  2.  Drayton. — Pivqnnclla  Saxi- 
fraga  L.  var.  dissecta  With.  1.  Haretield,  L.  —  ■\Bu2)leunim 
rotundifoUum  L.  1.  Near  Uxbridge,  near  the  Mill,  1902.  2. 
Yewsley,  in  cultivated  fields,  1908,  L.  —  QiJnanthe  fistulosa  L.  1. 
Near  Dcnham.  2.  Drayton.— CE".  crocata  L.  1.  "  Out  of  the  tail 
of  Biggs  Mill  near  Cowley,"  Lightfoot  MS.  2.  Drayton  ;  Coin- 
brook. — CE.  aquaticum  Poir.  5.  Greenford  Green,  L. — CE.  fluvia- 
tilis  Colem.  1.  Uxbridge.  2.  Drayton  ;  Go\nhi'oo]i.—Anthriscus 
Scandix  Beck.  2.  Drayton.  —  Conium  maculatum  L.  5.  Apper- 
ton,  L. — \Fceniculumvulgare  Miller.  2.  Drayton. — \Coriandruvi 
sativum  Jj.  2.  Drayton.  5.  Acton,  L.  —  \Caucalis  dcmcoides  L. 
1.  Uxbridge,  L. 

Viburnum  Lantana  L.     2.  Staines  Moor,  L. — V.  Opulus  L.    2. 
Colnbrook. — Lonicera  Periclymenum  L.    1.  On  a  willow  near  Den- 
ham. —  \Sijmijlioricarposracemosus  Michx.    3.  Pinner;  Sudbury, L. 
\Asperula  arvensis  L.     Finchley,  E.,  1908,  Cooper  in  Hb.  L. — 
Galium  uliginosum  L.     1.  Near  Denham. —  Valeriana  dioica  L. 

1.  Uxbridge  Meadows.  2.  Poyle ;  Drayton.  —  V.  savibucifolia 
Mikan.     1.  Near  Denham.     2.  Poyle. 

\Dipsacus  fullonum  L.  var.  sativum.  1.  Uxbridge,  C.  B.  Green, 
1907,  in  Hb.  L.  —  \  Cephalaria  syriaca  Schrad.  1.  Side  of  canal, 
Uxbridge,  1905,  L. 

\Erigeron  canadensis  L.  1.  Yewsley,  L.  2.  Drayton.  3. 
Southall. — \E.  strigosus  Muhl.  =£^.  Beyrichii  Hort.  5.  Acton  road- 
side, 1908,  L. — \ Inula  Helenium  Li.  1.  In  rough  pasturage.  North- 
wood,  C.  B.  Green,  1909,  in  Hb.  L. — Pulicaria  prostrata  Aschers. 
5.  Shepherd's  Bush  to  Hammersmith,  Hill,  Veg.  Syst.  1772. — 
Bidens  tripartita  L.  5.  Apperton,  L. — B.  cernua  L.  5.  Osterley 
Park,  L. — Achillea  Ptarmica  L.  Willesden,  L. — Anthemis  arvensis 
L.  First  record,  near  Kentish  Town,  La  Gasca,  1827.  —  iA.  tinc- 
toria  L.  1.  Uxbridge,  L.  5.  Apperton,  L. — \ Ambrosia  artemisi- 
folia  Li.  2.  Drayton.  —  \A.  trifida  L.  var.  integrifolia  Willd.  1. 
Uxbridge,  1908,  L.  —  \Helianthus  annuus  L.  and  H.  tuberosus  L. 

2.  Drayton.  —  \- Matricaria  suaveolens  Buch.  2.  Drayton,  1902. 
2.  Colnbrook.  —  M.  inodora  L.  var.  discoidea.  2.  Hayes,  L. — 
i  Chrysanthemum  frutescens  L.  5.  Acton  Wells,  L.  —  C.  coro- 
narium  L.  1.  Uxbridge,  L.,  1903.  —  C.  segetum  L.  A  single 
dwarfed  specimen  from  5.  Acton,  labelled  Cotula  coronopifolia  in 
Hb.  L. — Tanacetum  vulgare  L.  2.  Hayes,  L.  —  Gnaphalium  syl- 
vaticum  L.  2.  Waste  ground,  Yewsley,  L. — Senecio  sylvaticus  L. 
2.  Drayton.  —  ■■'■\S.  squalid  us  L.  2.  Hayes.  3.  Southall.  First 
recorded  by  the  waiter. — <S'.  Jacobaa  L.  1.  Uxbridge. — S.  aquati- 
cus  Hill.  1.  Uxbridge. — Arctium  viajus  Bernh.  1.  Uxbridge. 
2.  Drayton,  Zy.  —  \ Centaur ea  melitensis  L.,  C.  Adami  Willd.,  and 
C.  raphanifolia  Salzm.  2.  Drayton. — C.  Calcitrapa  L.  1.  Ty- 
burn, Hammersmith,  Hill,  Veg.  Syst.  1772. —  Carduus  acan- 
thoides  L.  1.  Uxbridge.  5.  Park  Koyal,  L.  —  Cirsium  setosum. 
1.  Uxbridge.  5.  Chiswick,  L. — Hypochceris  radicata  L.  First  re- 
corded by  La  Gasca,  1827. — Cichorium  Litybus  L.     1.  Uxbridge. 
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Lcontodon  autumnalis  L.  1.  Uxbridge.  2.  Colnbrook.  5.  Wil- 
lesden,  L.  —  Trcujopogon  pratense  L.  var.  minor.  2.  Poyle.  — 
Ilelminthia  Echioides  L.  5.  Acton,  L.  First  recorded  by  Turner 
from  between  Sion  and  Branfurd ;  see  Herbal,  1551. — Lactuca 
virosa  L.  5.  Between  Smallborough  Green  and  Brentford,  Light- 
foot  MS.  6.  Entield. — fL.  Serriola  L.  5.  Dust-heap,  Acton,  L. — • 
Sonchus  arvensis  L.  3.  Southall.  5.  Hanwell,  L.  —  Crepis 
biennis  Li.  1.  Field  near  Haretield.  4.  Stanmore,  L. — G.taraxaci- 
folia  Thuill.  1.  Harefield  ;  Uxbridge.  2.  Drayton.  3.  Southall. 
7.  Field  in  Ken  Wood. — iCarthamus  tinctorius  L.  2.  Drayton. 
— j: Calendula  officinalis  L.  2.  Drayton.  —  Hieracium  scanicum 
Dahlst.  1.  IJxhndge.—H.  scia2)hilum'{Jechti\  4.  Bishop's  Wood, 
Dillen.  Herb. ;  Battlewell,  L. — H.  aurantiacum  L.  6.  Southgate, 
on  old  wall,  L. — H.  maculatum  Sm.  2.  Twickenham,  L. — H.  um- 
bcllatitm  L.  var.  coronopifolium  Fr.  3.  Hounslow,  L. — H.  boreale 
Fr.  2.  Dawley,  L. ;  approaching  var.  Hervieri  Arv.-Touv.  3. 
Hounslow,  L. — \Xantkium  Strwnarium  L.  5.  Acton  Green,  L. — 
X.  spi7iosum  L.     2.  Drayton. 

Campanula  latifolia  L.  1.  Side  of  hedge.  South  Mimms,  L., 
thus  giving  a  definite  Middlesex  locality. — Legousia  hybrida  Del. 

1.  South  Mimms,  L. — Ligustum  vulgare  L.     5.  Greenford,  L. 
\Vinca  major  L.     3.  Isleworth,  Dillen.  Herb. 

Gentiana  Wettsteinii  Murbeck.  1.  Harefield,  De  Crespigny 
in  Wettsr.  Mon.  p.  32.  —  Menyanthes  trifoliata  L.  2.  Near 
Drayton. 

\Borago  officinalis  L.  1.  Uxbridge.  2.  Drayton.  5.  Acton,  L. 
— \Anchusa  officinalis  L.  2.  Drayton.  6.  E.  Finchley,  L. — 
\A.  italica  Eetz.  2.  Drayton.  —  SymphytuDi  officinale  L.  var. 
patens  (Sibth.).  1.  Near  Denham.  5.  Ealing,  L.  —  \Lappula 
ecliinata  Gilib.  1.  Uxbridge,  L.  2.  Drayton.  —  Myosotis  ces- 
pitosa  Schultz.  First  record,  Hounslow,  Dillen.  Herb.  p.  75. — 
\M.  dissitiflora  Baker.     2.  Cultivated  ground,  Dawley,  L. 

Solanum  nigrum  L.  2.  Drayton.  5.  Acton,  L.  —  \Datura 
Stramonium  L.  1.  Uxbridge.  2.  Drayton.  5.  Acton,  L. — 
f i>.   Tatula  h.      2.    Drayton.  —  \Lycopersicum  escidentum  Hill. 

2.  Drayton. 

Lathrcea  Squamaria  L.     2.  Colnbrook,  L.,  1908. 

Linaria  minor  Mill.  2.  Drayton. —  -L.  rcpens  Mill.  5.  Eail- 
way,  Acton,  L.,  1902.  New  county  record.  Doubtless  introduced 
by  the  railway. — jMinmlus  moschatus  Dougl.  1.  Side  of  Colne, 
Uxbridge,  L. — Pedicularis  palustris  L.  1.  Uxbridge  Moor,  L. — 
Euphrasia  nemorosa  H.  Mart.  1.  Harefield,  Dillen.  Herb. ; 
Uxbridge.  —  E.  liostkoviana  Hayne.  Hampstead,  Dillen.  Herb. 
1.  Uxbridge.  2.  Drayton.  —  Veronica  montana  L.  3.  Han- 
well, L. 

\  Mentha  spicata  L.  2.  Dawley,  L. ;  Stanwell  Moor  (as  saliva), 
L. — M.  aquatica  L.  var.  major  Solo  {pedunculata  Pers.).  South- 
gate,  Dillen.  Herb.  p.  76.  —  \Salvia  verticillata  h.  2.  Drayton. 
5.  (as  S.  clandestina)  Ealing,  L. — \S.  officinalis  L.  2.  Cultivated 
fields  between  Hayes  and  Dawley,  L. —  iLeonurus  Cardiaca  h. 
5.  Acton  Green,  1900,  L.,  a  form  with  leaves  more  deeply  cut. — 
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Lamium  amplexicaule  L.  2.  Drayton.  5.  Acton,  L.  —  L.  pur- 
jnircum  L.  var.  decipiens.  1.  About  Uxbridge. — \L.  maculatum  L. 
2.  Twickenham,  L. — Yar.  IcBvigatiim  (L.).  Prope  London  Dillen. 
Herb. — Galeopsis  intermedia  N\\\.  2.  Drayton;  Harmondsworth. 
Not  in  Flora. — iStachys  annua  L.  5.  Near  Willesden  Junction, 
L. —  BaUota  nigra  L.  var.  6orefl//s  (Schweig.)  (as  B.  nigra).  5. 
Acton,  L. — \Marruhium  vulgare  L.     2.  Drayton  ;  alien. 

Utricularia  vulgaris  L.  2.  Hampton  Court  Pond,  L.,  1903, 
sub  nom.  Pilularia  ;  the  specimen  is  barren,  so  it  may  prove  to  be 
U.  major.     Not  recorded  for  the  county  since  1778. 

Hoitonia  palustris  L,  St.  George's  Fields,  Gerard,  p.  679, 
1597. — Lysimachia  vulgaris  L.  5.  Osterley  Park,  L. — Anagallis 
femina 'Miller.  2.  Drayton. — Centunculus  minimus  1j.  2.  Between 
Colnbrook  and  Cranford,  Liglitfoot  MS. 

Plantago  media  L.  2.  Drayton. — P.  intermedia  Gilib.  1.  Ux- 
bridge. 2.  Drayton;  Shepperton,  L. — \P.  Lagopus  1j.  2.  Dray- 
ton.— P.  ramosa  Aschers.     2.  Drayton.     5.  Acton  Wells,  L. 

\Amaranthus  Blitum  L.  St.  George's  Fields,  Chelsea,  Dillen. 
Herb.  —  f^.  caudatus  L.  2.  Drayton.  —  f ^4.  retrojiexus  L.  2. 
Drayton.     5.  Acton,  L. 

Chenopodium  polyspermum  L.  5.  Hanwell,  L.  —  C.  album  L. 
var.  viride  (L.).  2.  Drayton.  —  \C.  leptophyllum  Nuttall.  2. 
Drayton. — \C.  opulifolium  Schrad.  1.  Near  Denham.  2.  Dray- 
ton. Thoroughly  established  in  the  county.  —  C.  murale  L.  2. 
Drayton.  First  record,  see  Bay  Syn.  p.  154,  1726. — C.  serotinum 
Li.      2.  Drayton  ;    near  Colnbrook  ;    Hayes,  L.  —  C.  rubrum  L. 

1.  Uxbridge.  2.  Drayton ;  near  Syon  House,  L. ;  Hadley  Wood, 
L. — f  6'.  glaucum  L.  6.  Muswell  Hill,  L. — C.  Bonus-Henricus  L. 
5.  Acton,  L. — iBeta  vulgaris  L.  2.  Drayton  ;  Hackney  Marshes, 
L. — j;Atri2)lex  littoralis  L.  2.  Drayton,  rubbish-heaps.  5.  Chis- 
wick,  L.  A  curious  alien. — A.  patulalj.  1.  Uxbridge.  2.  Dray- 
ton. 5.  Acton,  L.  —  A.  deltoidea  Bab.  1.  Uxbridge,  L. ;  near 
Denham.  2.  Drayton.  7.  Camden  Town.  Earliest  record, 
La  Gasca,  1827. — A.  hastata  L.  1.  Yewsley.  2.  Drayton. 
5.    Acton,  L.      Prope  London,  Dillen.  Herb. —  fJ..  tatarica  L. 

2.  Drayton.  —  ■\A.  hortensis  L.  2.  Drayton,  and  var.  rubra. 
5.  Acton,  L. 

\Dondia  maritima  Druce.  Waste  ground.  Hackney  Marsh, 
1909,  L. 

Rumex  Hydrolapatheum  Huds.  2.  Poyle.  5.  Apperton,  L. — 
Polygonum  lapatliifoliumlj.  1.  Uxbridge.  2.  Drayton. — P.  tomen- 
tosum  Schrank.  1.  Near  Uxbridge.  2.  Drayton.  —  P.  mite 
Schrank.  2.  Drayton.  7.  Chelsea,,  Dillen.  Herb. — P.  Convolvulus 
Li.  1.  Uxbridge.  6.  E.  Finchley,  L. — Var.  subalatum  Van  Hall. 
1.  Uxbridge.     2.  Drayton.     5.  Acton,  L. 

Euphorbia  exigua  L.     5.  Acton  Park  Eoyal,  L. 

Callitriche  obttisangula  Le  Gall,  (not  in  Ft.  Middi).  1.  Ux- 
bridge ;  Harefield.  2.  Poyle  ;  Colnlorook,  1900 ;  Drayton  ;  near 
Staines.  —  C.  stagnalis  Scop.  2.  Staines  (as  liamulata),  L.  5. 
Acton,  1901  (as  Peplis  Portula),  L.  6.  Near  Highgate.  7.  In 
Ken  Wood. — Var.  platycarpa  (Kuetz).     2.  Drayton,  1900. 
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]Urtica  inhdifcra  L.  Waste  ground,  Acton  Green,  L.,  1901. — 
U.urens  L,  2.  Poyle;  Drayton. —  U.  dioica  h.  ya,v.  angustifolia 
W.  &  G.  2.  Drayton. — -  ^Cannabis  saliva  L.  1.  Uxbridge; 
Harlesden,  iv. — Hwmihis  Lup2ilm  Li.  1.  Uxbridge, -L.  2.  Dray- 
ton; Colnbrook.  —  Salix  viridis  Fries,  S.  alba  L.,  and  S.fragilis 
Li.  x\11  near  2.  Drayton.  —  *S'.  triandra  L.  1.  Near  Uxbridge. 
2.  Drayton. — S.  imrimrea  L.  1.  Uxbridge.  2.  Poyle. — S.  vimi- 
nalis.  1.  Uxbridge.  2.  Poyle.  7.  Hampstead. — ^Fopulus  alba 
L.  5.  Twyford,  C.  B.  Green,  1905.  —  P.  canescens  Sm.  1.  Near 
Denham. —  [P.  deltoid caMa,vs,h.  1.  Near  Uxbridge.  2.  Drayton. 
— \Castanea  saliva  Mill.  Winchmore  Hill  Wood,  L. — Quercus 
scssiliflora  Salisb.     1.  Pinner. 

\TaxiLs  baccala  L.  1.  Euislip,  L.  4.  Stanmore,  L. ;  planted. 
Hydrocharis  Morsus-rance  Li.     2.  Poyle.  —  Orchis  lalifolia  Ij. 

1.  Near  Uxbridge. 

■'■'•Habenaria  viridis  Br.  (not  in  Fl.  Middl.).  1.  Field  between 
Harefield  and  North  wood,  1906,  C.  B.  Green  in  Herb.  L. — 
IleUeborine  media  Druce.  Harefield,  C.  B.  Green,  1909 ;  Icken- 
ham,  L. 

Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus  L.  1.  Euislip,  L. — N.  incompara- 
hilis  Mill.  Hornsey  Churchyard,  see  Dillen.  Herb.  p.  113  ;  not 
N.  bijiorus,  as  in  Fl.  Middl.,  unless  l)oth  species  grew  there. 

Unifolium  Bifolium  Kuntze.  Still  in  its  old  habitat,  1909. — 
Scilla  aulumnalis  L.  2.  The  Park,  Hampton  Court,  1909,  C.  B. 
Green  in  Herb.  L. 

Juncus  articulatus  L.  1.  Uxbridge. — Juncoides  cavij)cstre 
Morong.  St.  George's  Fields,  Gerard  Herb.  1597. — J.  mulliflorum 
Druce.     1.  Harrow  Weald,  and  var.  congcslum,  L. 

Typha  anguslifolia  L.      1.  Pinner  Hill,  C.  B.  Green,   1908. 

2.  Drayton.  —  Sparganium  neglectum'Beehy.     1.  Near  Uxbridge. 
2.  Drayton. 

Lemna  trisulca  L.     2.  Drayton.     4.  Edgeware,  L. — L.  gibba  L. 

2.  Poole.     7.  Hackney  Marshes,  L.  —  L.  p)olyrhiza  L.     1.  Hare- 
field, L.     2.  Poyle. 

Polamogeton  nalans  h.  2.  Poyle.  5.  Perivale,  L.  —  P.  poly - 
gonifolius  Pourr.  7.  Hounslow,  Dillen.  Herb.  —  P.  crispus  L. 
1.  Uxbridge.  2.  Drayton;  Poyle. — P.  pusillus  L.  2.  Bushey 
Park,  as  peclinalus,  1903,  L. — P.  interruplus  Kit.  First  record, 
Hackney  Marsh,  Dillen.  Herb.      2.  Drayton.  —  P.  peclinalus  L. 

3.  Southall  i^A.^  pusillus),  L. — P.  pusillus  L.  var.     Queen's  River, 
Buslioy  Park,  L.,  vlq  peclinalus. 

Eleocharis  acicularis  Br.     1.  Near  Uxbridge. 

Eriophoruvi  anguslifoUum  Roth.  1.  Uxbridge,  near  Denham, 
1898. 

Carex  disticha  Undis.  1.  Uxbridge.  2.  Drayton.  —  C.  viuri- 
cata  L.  SjJec.  PL,  not  of  Herb.  5.  Brentford,  L. — C.  paniciilata 
L.  1.  Near  Uxbridge. —  C.  ^;amf/ox«  Willd.  Near  Denliam. — 
C.  axillaris  Good.  1.  Wyatt'sLane. — C.  paniceah.  1.  Uxbridge. 
— 6'. //accft  Schreb.  1.  Moor  Hill  Farm,  L.  2.  Near  Colnbrook, 
— C.  hirla  L.  1.  Uxbridge.  2.  Drayton.  5.  Apperton,  L. — 
C.  acutiformis  Ehrh.     1.  Harefield,  L. ;  Uxbridge.     2.  Drayton, 
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Poyle,  itc.  4.  Harrow,  L.  —  C.  riparia  Curt.  1.  Yewsley,  L. 
2.  Drayton. — -f  C  vulinnoides  Michx.  On  embankment,  Brentford, 
July,  1903,  L. 

\Setaria  viridis  Beauv.  1.  Yewsley  ;  Uxbridge,  L.  2.  Dray- 
ton.—  \S.  verticillata  Beauv.,  S.  italica  Beauv.,  and  \S.  glauca 
Beauv.  All  at  2.  Drayton. — Paiiicuvisanguinale'L.  2.  Drayton. 
—  I  P.  Crus-galli  L.  2.  Drayton.  —  Var.  longiaristatum.  Acton, 
C.  G.  Green. — fP.  miliaceum  L.  2.  Drayton.  ?  5.  Kneller  Hall, 
L. — fP.  capillare  L.  Crouch  End,  L. —  ]Sorghum  vnlgare  Pers. 
and  \Zea  Mays  L.  At  2.  Drayton.  —  \Phalaris  canariensis  L. 
1.  Uxbridge.  2.  Dx-ayton.  3.  Southall.  5.  Acton,  L. — f  P.  aqua- 
tica  L,  and  fP.  minor  Eetz.  Both  at  2.  Drayton. — Earlier  records 
for  Alopecurus  geniculatus  L.,  A.  pratensis  L.,  and  Anthoxanthum 
odoratum  L.  than  those  given  in  the  Flora  will  be  found  in 
Stillingfleet's  Grasses  of  1759.  —  Phragmites  vulgaris  Druce. 
1.  Uxbridge. — Alopecurus  cequalis  Sobol.  5.  Perivale,  1900,  L. — 
Milium  ejfusum  L.     5.  Perivale,  L. — Calaviagrostis  epigeios  Eoth. 

1.  Northwood,   L.  —  Apera    Spica-venti   Beauv.      1.    Uxbridge. 

2.  Drayton.  —  Agrostis  canina  L.  1.  Northwood,  L.  —  A.  tenuis 
Sibth.  5.  Acton,  L.  A  viviparous  form  at  Winchmore  Hill 
Wood,  1909,  L. — A.  alba  L.  1.  Harefield,  L.  5.  Apperton,  L. ; 
Ken  Wood. — Var.  prorepens  Koch.  1.  Drayton.  First  recorded 
as  A.  sylvatica,  Stokes  Bishop's  Wood,  With.  Nat.  Arr.  p.  74, 
1787. — jA.  verticillata  Yill.  7.  Acton,  L.  —  Holcus  lanatus  L. 
2.  Colnbrook.  4.  Bentley  Priory,  L.  5.  Acton,  L. — Deschampsia 
ccespitosa  Beauv.  First  recorded  by  La  Gasca,  1827.  —  Trisetuni 
flavescens  'Bea,uv.  2.  Teddington,  L.  —  Avena  fatua  Ij.  2.  Near 
Staines,  L. — jA.  sativa  L.  and  jA.  orientalis  Schreber.  2.  Dray- 
ton.—  A.  puhescens  ^xxdL^.  1.  Harefield,  1901;  Moor  Hill  Farm, 
1908,  L.  —  Arrhenatherum  tuberosum  (GiVih.).  1.  Uxbridge.  2. 
Teddington,  L. — Melica  nnijlora  Eetz.  4.  Bentley  Priory  Woods, 
L.  —  Poa  anniia  L.  First  recorded  by  La  Gasca  in  1827. — 
P.  nemoralis  L.  4.  Bentley  Priory  Woods,  L.  —  P.  pratensis  L. 
var.  suhcarulea  (Sm.).  5.  Acton,  L.  7.  Ken  Wood  grounds. — 
Var.  angustifolia  (L.).  4.  Wembley  Park  (as  P.  compressa),  L. — 
P.  compressa  L.  Yewsley,  L.  3.  Southall,  L. — Glyceria  aquatica 
Wahl.  5.  Apperton,  L.  First  recorded,  St.  George's  ditches, 
Dillen.  Herb. — G.  plicata  Fr.  1.  Uxbridge.  2.  Drayton. — Var. 
2)edicellata  (Towns.).  1.  Harefield,  L. — Catabrosa  aquatica  Beauv. 
1.    Moor  Hill  Farm,  L. ;    near  Denham. — Festuca  Myurus  L. 

1.  Yewsley,  L. — \F.  ligustica  Bertol.  5.  Chiswick,  W.  Sherrin. — 
F.  rubra h.  1.  Uxbridge,  &c.  2.  Drayton;  Colnbrook;  Hampton. 
5.  Chiswick,  L.  7.  Ken  Wood. — F.  adscendens  Eetz.  5.  Acton 
Wells,  L.  —  j-Bromus  arvensis  L.      1.  Northwood  ;  Uxbridge,  L. 

2.  Drayton.  6.  Muswell  Hill,  L.—\B.  brizceformis  Fisch.  &  Mey., 
fP.  tectorum  L.,  and  \B.  japonicus  Thunb.  2.  Drayton.  —  B.  in- 
terruptus  Druce.     1.  Near  Uxbridge,  see  Journ.  Bot.  1898,  p.  319. 

3.  Southall,  L.,  1903. — B.  secalinusti.  1.  Denham.  2.  Drayton. 
5.  Acton,!/. — B.  commutatus  Schrad.  1.  Uxbridge;  Denham. 
2.  Dra,yton;  Harmondsworth. — \B.unioloides  H.'Q.'K.  2.  Dray- 
ton,   1901.       7.    Highgate,    L.,    1908.  —  Hordewn    nodosum   L. 
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1.  Uxbridge.  First  recorded  by  La  Gasca,  1827.—  iH.  juhatum 
L.  2.  Drayton.  5.  Acton,  L. — H.  marinum  Huds.  Alien. 
1.  Uxbridge,  L. — LoUum  j^erenne  L.  First  recorded  by  La  Gasca, 
1827. — jL.  italicum  Braun.  1.  Uxbridge,  &c.  2.  Drayton,  &c. 
5.  Acton,  L.—\L.  temulentum  L.  2.  Drayton.  5.  Acton,  L.— 
Var.  arvense  (With.).     1.  Uxbridge,  L. 

Drijopteris  aristata  Druce.     2.  Poyle.     Still  at  Ken  Wood. 

Equisetum  sylvaticum  L.  var.  cainllare  Hoffm.  Harrow 
Weald,  L. 


ARMERIA    ALPINA    Willd.    IN    BKITAIN  ? 
By  H.  Stuart  Thompson,  F.L.S. 

In  Mr.  Williams's  Prodr.  Fl.  Brit.,  part  7  (1910),  Armeria 
alpina  Willd.  is  given  and  diagnosed  for  a  plant  occurring  in 
Teesdale,  the  English  Lake  District  (fide  Baker),  North  Wales, 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  Kerry.  In  the  same  writer's  com- 
pilation on  The  High  Alpine  Flora  of  Britaiji  (1908)  he  mentions 
three  specimens  in  Herb.  Brit.  Mus.  from  Ben  Lawers,  Snowdon, 
and  Carn  Tual,  named  A.  puhescens  var.  p)^<^'>i-^folia  Nyman,  as 
"  severally  agreeing  with  Spanish  specimens  of  Armeria  alpina 
Willd."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  miless  more  definite  evidence  is 
forthcoming  he  should  be  very  much  disposed  to  consider  these 
high  alpine  examples  as  true  Armeria  alpina  W^illd. 

On  telHng  Mr.  Williams  I  should  like  to  see  a  British  or  Irish 
specimen  of  A.  alpina  WiUd.  (Statice  montana  Miller) — the  only 
mountain  forms  of  Sea-Thrift  which  I  had  seen  from  these 
Islands  were  qviite  different  from  A.  alpina  as  it  grows  in  the 
Alps — he  replied  that  he  "  was  unable  to  see  any  real  specific 
diil'erences  between  the  British  and  Continental  specimens  of 
Armeria  alpina." 

I  think  no  one  who  had  ever  seen  the  handsome  deep  rose 
heads  of  A,  alpina,  growing  on  stalks  eight  or  nine  inches  high 
at  9000  ft.  above  the  sea,  would  place  them  with  the  small  pale- 
coloured  variety  of  A.  maritinia,  which  is  abundant  on  some  of 
our  own  mountains.  In  the  Alps  A.  alpina  is  rarely  seen  as  low 
as  2000  metres,  to  whicli  level  it  descends  on  La  Tournette,  in 
Savoy.  But  7000  to  9000  ft.  is  its  usual  range  in  the  Western 
Alps.  On  the  Col  de  la  Leisse,  in  Savoie,  I  found  it  at  9120  ft., 
or  2780  m.,  and  on  tlie  Aiguille  du  Goleon,  in  Dauphin^,  at 
9800  ft.,  or  2857  m. — not  below  in  eitlier  case.  It  is  noticeable 
that  Prof.  Lino  Vaccari  {Flora  Cacuminale  della  Valle  d'Aosta, 
1901,  p.  23)  records  A.  alpina  from  six  localities  between  2800  and 
3150  m.,  but  from  only  two  between  2G00  and  2800  m.  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Aosta  district. 

It  is  always  very  local,  and  in  Switzerland  rather  rare,  occur- 
ring in  five  cantons  only.  Tliese  facts  of  altitude  alone  are  of 
some  importance,  for  nearly  all  the  Alpine  plants  found  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  except  Saussurea,  are  seen  at  much  lower 
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elevations  on  the  Continent  than  A.  cdpina  ever  is,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  Britisli  Alpine  plant 
whose  average  range  in  the  Western  Alps,  or  still  less  in  Switzer- 
land, is  as  high  as  8000  ft. 

Again,  A.  alpina  prefers  a  calcareous  soil,  sucli,  for  example, 
as  the  striking  isolated  mass  of  carhoniferous  limestone  forming 
the  Tournette,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Lake  of  Annecy.  In 
Vaccari's  La  Flore  de  la  serpentine,  du  calcaire  et  du  gneiss  dans 
les  Alpes  Graies  Orientales  (1903),  p.  19,  w-e  find  A.  alpina  among 
the  species  called  "  calciphiles,  c'est  a  dire  predominantes  dans  le 
calcaire,"  and,  though  found  also  in  the  serpentine  zone  in  small 
quantity,  that  careful  Italian  observer  says  it  is  only  in  parts  of 
that  zone  where  the  lime  has  not  been  completely  denuded.  I 
believe  very  few  of  the  mountains  in  the  British  Isles  which 
produce  Sea-Thrift  are  of  limestone  formation  (such  as  Widdy 
Bank  Fell).  Certainly,  on  Carrantual,  in  Kerry,  the  plant  is  not 
A.  alpina  ;  it  is  found  there  on  the  Devonian  slates,  and  its  short 
tufted  masses  of  pale  blossoms  ascend  to  the  summit  (3414  ft.). 
Mr.  Lloyd  Praeger  bears  me  out  in  placing  the  Irish  mountain 
plant  under  maritima. 

In  A.  alpina  the  sheath  appears  to  be  distinctly  longer  than 
in  A.  maritima  and  its  mountain  variety,  the  flowering  head  is 
larger,  more  handsome,  and  a  deeper  colour,  the  calyx-tube  slightly 
longer,  the  leaves  obscurely  three-nerved,  and  the  whole  plant  more 
robust.  Whereas  A.  maritima  has  obviously  one-nerved  leaves,  Mr. 
Williams  appears  to  have  ignored  the  fact  that  those  of  A.  alpina 
are  indistinctly  three-nerved,  or  ordinarily  three-nerved,  according 
to  Koch,  Boissier,  Kerner,  Dalla  Torre,  and  Keller  and  Schinz. 
Among  the  authorities  I  have  consulted,  Coste  alone  describes  the 
leaves  as  with  one  nerve.  In  regard  to  Boissier's  grouping  of 
forms  on  the  character  of  the  pubescence  being  limited  to  the  ribs 
or  being  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  calyx-tube  we  need  not 
enter  here,  for  Messrs.  Williams  and  H.  &  J.  Groves  consider  it 
unsatisfactory.  It  is,  however,  a  point  of  distinction  kept  up  by 
Keller  and  Schinz. 

At  present,  in  the  country,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  dis- 
tinguish more  critically  what  I  firmly  believe  to  be  two  species, 
nor  have  I  seen  recently  Mr.  Druce's  paper  on  Sea-Thrift  in 
Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  xxxv.  66 ;  but  I  submit  the  above  facts  for  what 
they  are  worth,  after  studying  Mr.  Williams's  interesting  notes 
and  suggestions. 

Those  whom  it  may  interest  will  find  an  allusion  by  Dr. 
Briquet  (on  p.  143  of  Le  D&veloppement  des  Flores  dans  les  Alpes 
Occidentales,  extracted  from  the  "Scientific  Eesults"  of  tlie  Bota- 
nical Congress  at  Vienna,  1905 — a  most  interesting  and  able  paper 
on  the  origin  of  the  Alpine  flora)  to  Armeria  alpina  associated 
with  Empetrum  nigrum,  Polemonium  liumile,  Arctostaphylos  alpina, 
and  Drijas  octopetala  in  forming  a  typical  Arctic  tundra  in  North- 
east Kussia. 
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NOTE    ON    FISSIDENS    TEQUENDAMENSIS    Mitt. 
By  H.  N.  Dixon,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

I  RECENTLY  had  occasion  to  consult  Mrs.  Britton  upon  the 
relationship  of  the  Irish  Fissidens  described  (ante,  p.  147)  as 
F.  exsul,  sp. nov.,  with  F.  tequenclamensis  Mitt.;  and  in  the  course 
of  correspondence  mentioned  that  I  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  peristome  of  the  South  American  plant.  This 
led  to  Mrs.  Britton  studying  F.  tequendamensis  with  somewhat 
interesting  results.  The  peristome  of  F.  teqiLendamensis  revealed 
precisely  the  same  structure  as  that  described  {loc.  cit.)  for  F.  exsul 
and  F.  algarvicus,  having  the  same  cristate  internal  lamellae. 
This  is  probably  a  more  or  less  general  feature  among  certain 
types  of  Fissidens,  since  it  occurs  in  various  groups,  and  in  plants 
of  widely  differing  distribution.  It  is,  for  instance,  exhibited  in  a 
probably  undescribed  species  of  the  section  Amblyothallia,  recently 
collected  near  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  as  pointed  out  to 
me  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Burrell,  who  received  it  from  the  collector,  Mr. 
Chas.  J.  Burgess. 

Mrs.  Britten's  investigation  led,  moreover,  to  a  further  conclu- 
sion, viz.  that  F.  tequendamensis  Mitt,  is  identical  with  F.  Lindigii 
(Hampe),  and  must  give  place  to  that  name.  I  quote  from  her 
letter  : — "  I  have  spent  the  day  studying  F.  teq^iendamensis  and 
F.  Lindigii  Hpe.!  I  think  they  are  the  same  species,  from  the 
same  type  locality,  the  Falls  of  Tequendama  ;  slightly  variable  in 
the  number  and  size  of  the  leaves,  and  therefore  in  the  size  of  the 
cells,  also  in  the  length  of  the  seta,  but  well  characterized  by  the 
fimbriate,  cristate  lamellae  at  the  base  of  the  teeth,  the  projecting 
dorsal  joints,  and  the  walls  of  the  capsule  which  have  parenchyma 
cells  at  base  with  stomata,  and  collenchyma  cells  above  which 
contract  when  dry,  making  the  mouth  of  the  capsule  flaring,  with 
3-4  rows  of  hexagonal  cells  on  the  rim  ;  the  spores  are  10-13  /x 
usually,  and  the  lid  also  has  two  kinds  of  cells.  I  find  the  male 
in  small  rooting  basal  buds  or  occasionally  terminal.  (See  Mitten, 
Muse.  Austr.-Amer.  p.  601,  'dioicus?  ')  The  type  of  F.  Lindigii 
must  be  at  the  British  Museum,  and  probably  they  can  spare  a 
specimen,  as  it  was  distributed  in  Lindig's  mosses.  No.  2149." 

I  thereupon  made  a  careful  examination  of  Lindig's  plants  in 
Hampe's  herbarium  in  the  British  Museum,  and  found  that  they 
entirely  corroborated  Mrs.  Britten's  conclusion.  There  is  a  fair 
amount  of  material  of  F.  Lindigii,  comprising  several  gatherings 
from  the  same  locality,  which  show  a  slight  range  of  habit  and 
size,  but  agree  in  essential  characters  with  one  another  and  with 
the  specimen  which  may  be  taken  as  Hampe's  type,  and  from 
which  he  drew  up  his  description.  The  areolation  I  found  to 
be  generally  a  little  smaller  and  less  elongate  than  in  Mitten's 
F.  tequendamensis  (Weir,  No.  319),  but  not  very  markedly  and 
not  constantly,  certainly  not  sufidciently  so  to  constitute  a  specific 
or  even  a  varietal  difference. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  Mitten  should  have  overlooked  the 
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identity  of  Weir's  plant  with  Lindig's,  seeing  that  both  come  from 
the  same  locality.  It  will  be  seen  on  comparing  his  descriptions 
of  the  two  that  neither  in  the  text  nor  in  the  key  are  any 
characters  given  that  indicate  a  real  distinction  between  them. 
It  would  seem  probable  that  Mitten,  having  failed  to  find  male 
flowers  on  Weir's  plant,  concluded  that  it  was  probably  dioicous, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  identified  with  Hampe's  species. 

The  synonymy  must  stand  as  follows  : — 
FissiDENs  LiNDiGii  (Hampe)  Jaeg.  Enum.  Fissid.  p.  12  (1869). 

Conomitrium  LindUjii  Hampe  in  Linn.  1862,  p.  532. 

F.  Eckloni  Schp.  MS.  in  herb,  {fide,  Salmon  in  Ann.  of  Bot. 
xhi.  126). 

F.  tequendamensis  Mitt.  M.  Austr.-Amer.  p.  601  (1869). 

Schistophijllum  Orrii  Lindb.  in  Rev.  Bry.  1880,  p.  97. 

F.  Orrii  Braithw.  Brit.  Moss.  Fl.  i.  73  (1881). 


SPIR.EA    ULMABIA   L.   yar.   DENUDATA   Boenn. 
By  G.  Claridge  Druce. 

From  time  to  time  the  value  of  this  variety  has  been  called  in 
question;  see  Journ.  Bot.  1901,  p.  308,  where  Mr.  Horwood  quoting 
Mr.  Eiddelsdell  (Bot.  Exch.  Club,  1900,  p.  626)  says  it  "  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  weakened  state  of  the  type  with  which  it  usually  grows. 
The  quantity  of  bloom  is  usually  smaller  than  with  the  type,  and 
is  frequently  diseased,  and  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  freely.  The 
contrast  between  type  specimens  and  the  weak  unhealthy  demidata 
form  is  very  striking."  Mr.  Horwood  goes  on  to  say,  "  like  many 
others,  I  had  always  thought  the  variety  worthless  ...  At 
Scraptoft,  Leicestershire,  I  found  typical  S.  Ulmaria  possessing 
leaves  characteristic  of  the  so-called  variety  denudata,  and  also  a 
leaf  intermediate  in  character,  with  a  whitish  margin  only ;  the 
central  portion  of  the  under  surface  being  of  a  uniform  green  colour, 
the  supposed  variety  can  thus  only  be  considered  at  best  as  a 
condition.  The  exclusion  of  this  variety  from  the  British  flora  is 
perhaps  only  one  amongst  many  similar  erasures  that  might  be 
made,  if  students  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  record  their 
observations."  One  fact  is  brought  out  by  Mr.  Horwood,  that 
the  presence  of  a  leaf  character  of  denudata  did  not  produce  the 
unhealthy  state  described  by  Mr.  Eiddelsdell,  but  I  think  that 
both  observers  were  speaking  from  insuflicient  experience. 

Some  botanists,  especially  those  w'ho  have  pursued  their  work 
more  in  the  herbarium  than  the  field,  appear  to  think  that  a 
variety  or  a  species  may  be  as  sharply  defined  l)y  characters  as 
a  mineral  or  a  gem.  This  is  not  quite  the  case.  How  many 
species  of  Roses,  Brambles,  Hawkweeds,  &c.,  would  bear  the 
test  of  constancy  of  characters,  and  if  this  be  true  of  species, 
how  much  more  of  varieties '?  We  must  be  careful  not  to  dog- 
matize on  insufficient  evidence.     I  hold  no  brief  for  deniidata. 
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I  did  not  introduce  it  to  the  British  list.  It  was  founded  as  a 
species  by  Presl  and  reduced  to  a  variety  by  Boenninghausen, 
botanists  of  high  reputation ;  it  is  admitted  into  the  chief  conti- 
nental floras,  and  I  have  included  it  in  my  List  and  the  Pocket- 
Book.  At  present  I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  a  scientific  nature 
to  show  reason  why  it  should  be  erased,  remembering,  what  has, 
perhaps,  been  overlooked,  the  remark  of  Mr.  Beeby,  who  was 
extremely  cautious  in  giving  varietal  rank  to  mere  forms  (Bot. 
Exch.  Kep.  p.  170,  1887) :— "  Although  but  a  slight  variety  and 
usually  found  growing  with  the  type,  yet  the  same  clump  grown 
at  Reigate  first  in  wet  peat,  and  afterwards  in  the  sandy  soil 
of  the  district,  has  maintained  its  character  for  several  years." 
Major  Wolley-Dod  (/.  c.  1892,  p.  361)  says  "  it  appears  quite 
independent  of  sunshine  or  shade."  In  our  area  the  plant  is  rare; 
in  certain  districts  of  Britain  I  have  seen  it  in  considerable  plenty 
and  quite  healthy,  unmixed  with  the  type  ;  in  other  instances, 
growing  with  it  (see  Journ.  Bot.  1905,  p.  17).  When  they  grow 
together  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  intermediates,  as  doubt- 
less they  hybridize,  as  do  the  white  and  purple-flowered  forms  of 
Origanum  vulgare.  Cultural  experiments  are  really  needed  to 
settle  this  question,  in  order  to  see  if  the  seeds  of  denudata,  from  a 
habitat  in  which  that  form  only  grows,  when  grown  in  a  diflerent 
soil  maintain  the  character  of  the  parent  or  revert  to  the  ordinary 
form.  Careful  cultural  experiments  may  eliminate  certain 
varieties,  l)ut  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  aggregate  number 
will  not  be  reduced,  since  it  will  give  many  other  forms  higher 
status  than  they  now  possess.  Professor  Trow's  recent  interesting 
and  valuable  experiments  show  how  truly  apparently  trivial  charac- 
ters are  perpetuated.  From  seeing  the  tiny  woolly  Senecio  vulgaris 
in  Guernsey,  I  was  convinced  it  was  a  variety ;  this,  I  think.  Prof. 
Trow  has  shown  to  be  the  case  by  his  cultural  experiments ;  in 
tlieir  absence  one  would  have  scarcely  felt  justified  in  giving  it  that 
grade.  I  have  endeavoured  to  steer  clear  of  the  difficulty  in  deciding 
what  is  a  variety  or  a  species — the  standard  varies  enormously. 
Bentham  lumped  species  remorselessly,  sometimes  with  ludicrous 
results:  fancy  suggesting  Carex  depaui^erata  to  be  a  starved  form 
of  hinervis  !  But  the  same  botanist  established  the  WiX.parviflora 
of  the  Ground  Ivy,  and  described  the  var.  puhesccns  of  Scutellaria 
galcriculata ;  compared  with  these  Spircea  Ulmaria  var.  denu- 
data may  hold  its  own.  Many  varieties  (and  even  some  species) 
of  Sedges  which  previous  authors  had  established  are  reduced  by 
Kiikenthal,  in  his  valuable  and  erudite  work  in  the  Pjlanzenreich,  to 
forms ;  it  is  not  unlikely  in  the  future  some  of  his  own  varieties 
will  share  the  same  fate,  and  that  some  of  the  others  may  l)e  once 
again  restored.  In  the  treatment  of  the  Papavcraccce  in  the 
same  work,  Fedde  has  designated  as  varieties  the  colour  forms 
of  P.  Bhoeas,  e.g.  var.  leucanthum,  var.  violaceum,  var.  imllidum ; 
while  strigosum,  whose  claim  to  varietal  rank  has  been  also  chal- 
lenged in  these  columns,  is  made  a  distinct  species  separated  by 
nineteen  others  from  Rhoeas.  Since  there  is  this  great  variation 
in  standard,  any  List  or  Flora  must  contain  species  and  varieties 
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of  very  different  values.  In  the  study  of  segregates  lies  the  true 
secret  of  evolution,  and  it  is  amazing  that,  after  the  experience  of 
the  last  fifty  years,  some  still  appear  to  think  that  a  variety  or  a 
species  is  an  unvarying  unit. 

[Mr.  Druce's  note  has  especial  allusion,  we  believe,  to  a  remark 
made  on  p.  62  in  the  course  of  a  review  of  his  edition  of  the 
Botanists'  Pocket-Book,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the 
plant  of  whicli  he  now  writes,  we  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  term 
variety  is  often  used  when  "form"  or  "state"  would  be  more 
correctly  employed,  and  that  names  are  often  bestowed  upon 
plants  which  have  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  distinct.  We  have 
not  ourselves  met  with  the  kind  of  iDotanist  to  whom  Mr.  Druce 
refers,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  knowledge  of  a  great  herbarium 
tends  to  enlarge  one's  views  of  species,  and  that  many  plants 
which  appear  distinct  when  only  a  limited  amount  of  material  is 
available  are  found  to  be  conspecific  when  a  greater  number  of 
specimens  comes  under  investigation.  Mr.  Druce  says :  "  How 
many  species  of  Roses,  Brambles,  Hawkweeds,  &c.,  would  bear 
the  test  of  constancy  of  character?"  and  proceeds,  "if  this  be  true 
of  species,  how  much  more  of  varieties !  "  But  this  is  to  beg  the 
question :  Mr.  Druce  must  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  in  these 
fluid  genera  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  rank  of 
the  plants  to  which  the  term  "species"  is  applied.  We  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  repeating  the  view  which  we  have 
more  than  once  expressed  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  careful 
inquiry  into  the  varietal  names  which  appear  in  such  abundance 
in  our  lists  and  reports.  Such  inquiry  should  ascertain  in  how 
many  cases  type- specimens  have  been  seen  for  comparison : 
in  how  many  a  verbal  description  has  been  relied  upon;  and,  in 
the  latter  case,  whether  such  description  is  adequate  or  so  brief  as 
to  be  of  but  little  value.  As  Mr.  Druce  suggests,  cultural  experi- 
ments, such  as  the  very  interesting  ones  of  Prof.  Trow,  are  greatly 
to  ])e  desired.  We  have  a  strong  conviction  that  if  investigations  of 
the  kinds  indicated  were  carefully  carried  out,  the  number  of 
varieties  which  appear  in  our  lists  would  be  very  considerably 
reduced. — Ed.  Journ.  Bot.] 
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Hyoscyamus  NIGER  VAR.  PALLiDUS. — In  July  of  last  year,  Mr, 
E.  H.  Wilding  sent  me  from  Wexham  Place,  Stoke  Poges,  Bucks, 
specimens  of  this  rare  variety  of  the  common  Henbane,  which 
differs  from  the  type  form  in  the  corolla,  whicli  lacks  the 
characteristic  purple  veins.  He  raised  these  plants  from  seeds 
saved  from  a  single  specimen  which  appeared  on  a  heap  of  waste 
earth  thrown  up  from  the  excavation  of  Culross  Abbey,  Scotland. 
It  was  not  accompanied  by  other  weeds,  so  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  seed  may  have  lain  dormant  at  a  considerable 
depth  for  many  years.     Seeds  ripened  last  autumn  at  Stoke  Poges 
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were  sown  at  Kew  on  July  1st.  Only  one  plant  germinated,  but 
this  shot  up  and  flowered  in  a  few  weeks,  proving  it  to  be  annual 
and  also  showing  that  it  coines  true  from  seed.  This  variety  is 
not  included  in  any  of  the  recently  issued  British  plant  lists, 
presumably  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  a  mere  colour  variety.  It 
has,  however,  been  described  as  a  species  by  Waldstein  and 
Kitaibel  ex  Willd.  Enum.  Hort.  Berol.  i.  p.  227  (1809)  as  follows:— 
"  Hyoscijamus  pallichis.  H.  foliis  amplexicauHbus  angulatis,  radi- 
cahbus  angulato-dentatis,  floribus  sessilibus,  corollis  unicoloribus. 
Habitat  in  Hungaria.  Similhmus  H.  nujro  sed  radix  annua  et 
flores  flavi,  absque  venis  violaceis  reticulatis."  There  are  speci- 
mens in  Herb.  Kew  from  the  following  locahties: — "Bury  Hill," 
1828  (Herb.  Forbes  Young).  "  Rubbish  heap  at  Kew,  July  1877, 
J.  G.  Baker."  "  Esher,  Surrey,  August,  1813,  scarcely  wild,  roadside 
near  gardens,  H.  C.  Watson."  Smith  (Eng.  Flora  i.  p.  316) 
records  this  variety  from  Fincham,  Norfolk,  where  it  was  found 
by  the  Eev.  R.  Forby,  together  with  an  intermediate  form  very 
faintly  veined.  Syme  also  gathered  it  at  Portobello  in  Midlothian 
(Eng.  Bot.  ed.  3,  vi.  106).  There  are  also  specimens  at  Kew 
and  the  British  Museum  from  continental  localities. — A.  Bruce 
Jackson. 

Tragopogon  Hybrid  (p.  203). — Mr.  A.  Wallis  asks  me  to  put 
on  record  that  he  noted  this  hybrid  in  1903  in  an  old  clay-pit  on 
the  outskirts  of  Cambridge  when  botanizing  with  Mr.  A.  Welsh. 
The  peculiar  colour  of  the  flower,  recalling  that  of  Medicago 
sijlvestris,  which  is  apparently  a  hybrid  of  the  yellow /a?crtto  and 
purple  sativa,  attracted  attention.  The  outer  florets  were  a  very 
light  reddish  brown,  here  and  there  tinged  with  purple  and  veined 
with  very  distinct  green  lines  (as  in  j^orrifolium),  the  florets 
passing  into  green  below  and  so  to  yellow  at  their  base.  The 
inner  florets  were  a  dirty  olive-green,  also  yellow  at  their  base. 
The  peduncles  were  less  thickened  than  those  of  normal  ^jo/Ti- 
folium,  and  were  more  of  the  pratense  type ;  the  pappus  was 
slightly  tinged  with  reddish  purple  at  the  top,  but  not  so  strongly 
as  in  porrifolium,  and  no  perfect  seeds  could  be  found. — C.  E. 
Salmon. 

Peloria  State  in  Foxglove  (p.  234).  —  One  would  like  to 
know  whether  this  peculiar  growth  has  been  noticed  in  other 
parts  of  England  this  summer.  Here,  in  North  Somerset,  a 
number  of  the  foxglove  plants  (both  white  and  red)  in  my  own 
and  in  a  neighbour's  garden  have  been  similarly  affected.  What 
I  presume  is  a  liybrid  between  Dirjitalis  lutea  (from  Switzerland) 
and  D.  imrpurea  made  its  appearance  five  years  ago  on  my 
rockery,  and  has  flourished  and  flowered  profusely  ever  since,  but 
I  have  not  noticed  any  seedlings  from  the  plant.  Tiie  flowers  are 
larger  than  those  of  D.  lutea,  and  of  a  decided  pink  colour.  Is 
this  a  common  hybrid  ? — W.  F.  Miller. 

S.  Kerry  Plants  (p.  227). — In  my  "Notes  on  South  Kerry 
Plants,"  I  said  that  Thymus  and  Sieglingia  are  entirely  absent 
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from  Mr.  Williams's  list  of  one  thousand  metre  plants.  I  regret 
to  find  that  I  stupidly  overlooked  the  fact  recorded  hy  Mr. 
Williams  in  Ann.  Scott.  Nat.  Ilist.,  1908,  p.  248,  that  Thijinus 
Serpyllum  "  ascends  to  1130  m.  on  rocks  in  the  Breadalhane 
district  (Fl.  Perthsh.  239)."  Dr.  Scully  informs  me  that  the 
finding  of  Juncns  trifidus  on  Carrantual  is  the  first  modern  record 
for  Ireland. — H.  S.  Thompson. 

Mentha  alopecuroides  Hull. — With  reference  to  the  in- 
teresting note  on  this  plant  at  p.  2'49  of  the  Watson  Exchange 
Club  Report  for  1909-10,  it  may  be  worth  putting  on  record  that 
I  gathered  this  mint  in  August,  1897,  on  Norton  Heath,  near 
Ongar,  not  far  from  the  station  for  Bupleuruni  falcatum.  I  should 
hesitate  to  say  it  was  native  there,  and  suspect  that,  like  some  of 
our  other  uncommon  mints,  it  was  a  relic  of  former  cultivation. — 

H.  W.  PUGSLEY. 

HiERAciUM  CAEENORUM  (p.  188)  IN  East  Ross. — I  learn  from 
the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall  that  the  station  in  which  he  gathered  it 
is  quite  distinct  fron  the  one  in  which  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Riddelsdell 
found  it.  This  is  interesting  as  extending  the  range  of  a  local 
plant. — G.  C.  Druce. 


BEVIEWS. 

Beport  of  the  Botanical  Exchange  Club  for  1909.  By  the  Editor 
and  Distributor,  S.  H.  Bigkham,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Underdown, 
Ledbury.  8vo,  wrapper,  pp.  411-188.  Oxford :  James 
Parker  &  Son.  1910.  Price  2s.  6d. 
The  comments  we  made  upon  the  previous  report  apply  in 
great  measure  to  this,  and  as  they  were  published  so  recently  (see 
p.  114)  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them.  As  usual,  there  is  a 
curious  want  of  literary  arrangement  which  tends  to  confusion  : 
thus  the  Report  of  the  Editor,  which  alone  appears  in  the  title  on 
the  wrapper,  is  preceded  by  "  The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Secretary,"  Mr.  Druce:  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  what  amounts 
to  a  survey  of  what  has  been  done  in  British  botany  without  any 
reference  to  the  Club  can  rightly  1)0  included  in  "  the  Report  "  of 
its  Secretary.  Moreover,  this  is  now  extended  to  include  notices 
of  "  recent  publications  "  and  other  matters;  on  this  principle  it 
would  be  possible  to  include  almost  anything  in  what  is  called  a 
"Report."  W'e  cannot  but  regret  that  information  as  to  plants 
not  elsewhere  recorded  should  be  given  in  the  Report ;  this  is  to 
alter  its  character  altogether,  and  is  likely  to  lead  to  such  records 
being  overlooked,  for  there  are  many  botanists,  besides  foreigners, 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Exchange  Club  and  whom  the  Report 
does  not  reach. 

To  go  a  little  into  detail.  Although  it  is  natural  that  when  Mr. 
Druce  speaks  of  "the  '  List,' "  he  should  mean  his  own  compilation, 
it  would  be  well  that  this  should  be  made  clear,  at  any  rate  when  it 
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is  first  mentioned,  as  the  British  Museum  List  of  Seed-Plants  has 
equal  claim  to  he  so  designated.  Similarly  the  numbers  quoted 
refer  to  Mr.  Druce's  publication,  although,  considering  the  con- 
nection between  the  Exchange  Club  and  the  London  Catalogue,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  latter  would  be  thus  indicated.  Some 
of  the  notes  convey — at  any  rate  to  us — no  infoi'mation — e.g. 
"  368.  Cerastium  alpinum  x  vulgatum  =  C.  alpinum  L.  var. 
pubescens  Syme":  "370.  C.  vulgatum  x  nigrescens  {arcticum)  = 
C.  Blyttii  Baenitz."  Considering  the  relations  between  Sagina 
apetala  and  S.  Beuteri,  we  may  well  concur  with  Mr.  Druce  that 
"  the  recorded  hybrid  between  such  close  allies  requires  very 
careful  investigation."  "  Stellaria  palustris  Eetz.  var.  viridis  Fr." 
is  the  plant  which  formed  the  subject  of  Mr.  Williams's  paper  in  our 
September  number ;  the  entry  in  Mr.  Druce's  notes  suggests  that 
he  includes  in  the  Eeport  extracts  from  his  private  correspondence, 
as  no  published  reference  is  given  for  it;  this  seems  hardly  fair  to 
observers,  who  may  not  unnaturally  wish  to  record  their  own 
discoveries,  especially  in  view  of  the  exaggerated  importance 
attached  to  "  first  records  "  by  some  of  our  collectors.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  we  notice  a  preponderance  of  casuals,  and  also  a 
sprinkling  of  new  combinations  in  nomenclature ;  these  we  pur- 
posely ignore,  being  convinced  that  such  casual  mention  of  new 
names  in  a  report  of  a  local  body  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  if  not 
to  the  letter  of  the  Laws  which  regulate  publication. 

Turning  now  to  the  Report  of  the  Distributor,  Mr.  Spencer  H. 
Bickham,  we  find  as  usual  much  interesting  matter  in  connection 
with  plants  representing  critical  genera,  as  well  as  with  regard  to 
other  species,  from  which  as  usual  we  give  a  few  extracts.  We 
must,  however,  once  more  express  an  opinion  that  some  of  the 
notes  are  superfluous  :  e.  g.  the  following  : — 

"  Cerastium  tetrandrum  Curtis.  Bromsberrow  Heath,  v.-c.  34, 
June  28,  1909. — H.  J.  Riddelsdell.  All  the  bracts  in  C.  tetran- 
drum should  be  herbaceous,  these  are  not. — S.  H.  Bickham. 
Surely  C.  semidecandrum  L.  Flowers  much  smaller  than  in 
C.  tetrandrum ;  capsules  slightly  curved ;  sepals  broadly  mem- 
branous at  their  margins  and  tips ;  bracts  with  their  upper  half 
membranous,  instead  of  being  wholly  herbaceous. — E.  S.  Mar- 
shall. A  rather  large  plant  of  C.  semidecandrum  L. — H.  W. 
PuGSLEY.  The  specimens  sent  me  are  C.  semidecandrum ;  the 
viscid-glandular  form. — J.  W.  White.  Certainly  C.  semidecan- 
drum ;  note  bracts. — G.  C.  Druce." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  paragraph  begins  with  the  incorrect 
name  of  the  plant,  and  that  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to 
quote  the  concurrent  verdict  of  six  botanists  in  correction  of  the 
misnomer  !  This  however  is  at  any  rate  less  confusing  than  when 
authorities  differ,  as  with  regard  to  the  specimens  sent  as  Sagina 
Beuteri  var.  glabra  sent  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Travis,  whicli  Mr.  C.  E. 
Salmon  "  thinks  correctly  named  " ;  Mr.  Marshall  considers  Beuteri ; 
Messrs.  Bucknall  &  White  call  "type";  Mr.  Druce  thinks  "weak" 
and  Mr.  Bickham  "unhealthy"  apetala.  Surely,  again,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  print  the  notes  by  the  Eev.  A.  Ley  which  run:  "I 
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believe  this  to  be  what  Hedlund  calls  Sorbus  Aria  sensu  stricto. — 
A.  Ley.  Hedlund  must  not  be  quoted  as  pronouncing  this  to  be 
S.  Aria  scnsu  stricto.  He  now  (Dec.  1909)  writes  that  he  has 
never  seen  S.  Aria  sensu  stricto  from  Britain. — A.  Ley."  Nine 
lines  later  we  read,  of  another  form  of  S.  Aria: — "I  believe  this 
to  be  equivalent  with  plants  sent  to  Prof.  Hedlund  in  1908,  and 
pronounced  by  him  to  be  '  Sorbus  Aria  sensu  stricto.' — Augustin 
Ley." 

The  following  are  selected  from  the  more  interesting  notes: — 
"  Ccrastium  arvense  L.  var.  Andreiosii  Syme.  Limestone  slopes 
of  Cappanawalla,  Co.  Clare,  June,  1909.  Differs  from  the  ordinary 
Midland  plant  by  being  greener,  rigid  and  brittle,  and  the  leaves 
being  more  recurved.  It  resembles  specimens  sent  by  H.  C. 
Levinge  in  1892  and  1891  from  the  same  locality,  passed  as  above 
by  the  Club,  but  as  Syme  himself  says,  '  it  is  connected  with  the 
typical  form  by  all  intermedial  stages.' — G.  C.  Druce.  '  It  is 
much  more  glabrous  than  the  usual  forms,  and  though  the  calyx 
and  stem  are  both  slightly  hairy,  yet  the  hairs  are  very  short,  and 
on  the  latter  reflexed,'  Eng.  Bot.  ii.  p.  89.  How  can  this  apply 
to  these  specimens?  The  peduncles,  stems,  and  calices  are  as  hairy 
as  the  normal  form — the  leaves  certainly  are  less  so  than  usual, 
and  do  answer  fairly  well — but,  strange  to  say,  Linnaeus,  Sp.  PI. 
ed.  i.  1,  428,  1753,  says,  '  foHis  lineari-lanceolatis  obtusis  glabris.' 
I  do  not  think  Dr.  Boswell  would  have  put  his  name  to  this. 
Dr.  Boswell  says  this  plant  has  been  named  C.  strictum  L.,  but 
agrees  better  with  his  C.  suffruticosum  L.  I  think  these  speci- 
mens do  come  near  a  North  American  form,  C.  arvense  var. 
oblongifolium,  n.  var.  (Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  xiv.  1887,  p.  71, 
t.  68),  Hollich  and  Britton.  Of  the  smaller  forms  described  under 
that  as  f.  Serpentina,  these  specimens  seem  to  accord  fairly  well. 
The  authors  reduce  Dr.  Torrey 's  C.  oblongifolium,  Fl.  U.  S.  i. 
460  =  Fl.  New  York,  i.  99,  to  the  above  variety.  Then  again 
these  specimens  are  mostly  3-5-flowered.  Syme's  plant  usually 
1-flowered,  rarely  2-flowered. — A.  Bennett.  It  seems  likely  that 
Mr.  Druce  collected  both  the  type  and  var.  Anclreicsii ;  the  speci- 
men forwarded  to  me  for  inspection  has  decidedly  hairy  leaves, 
and  is,  therefore,  only  the  former,  with  somew'hat  rigid  foliage, 
doubtless  due  to  exposure  on  limestone. — E.  S.  Marshall.  My 
specimens  are  abundantly  pubescent  and  several-flowered  (except- 
ing one  small  piece),  so  I  should  say  it  is  nothing  more  than  the 
type. — H.  W.  PuGSLEY. 

"  Vicia  sylvatica  L.  var.  condensata  Druce  in  Naturalist,  1884, 
pp.  85,  86,  and  Bej).  of  Bot.  Exch.  Club,  1883,  p.  85.  Originally 
found  on  the  shingly  shore  of  Port  William,  Wigton,  v.-c.  74. 
This  year  I  saw  it  in  great  quantities  on  the  shingle  about  two 
miles  north  of  Druinmore,  in  the  same  county,  and  nearly  opposite 
the  original  station.  It  grew  in  compact  masses  a  foot  or  two 
across  ;  the  leaves  were  firm  in  texture,  often  glaucous  and  smaller 
than  the  type,  the  flowers  were  in  subcapitate  racemes  of  larger 
and  darker  coloured  flowers.  I  am  trying  to  grow  it  to  see  if  the 
characters  persist.     August,  1909.     It  occurred  also  on  the  Kirk- 
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cudbrightshire  coast. — G.  C.  Druce.  Cultivation  should  prove 
whether  this  is  a  true  variety.  At  present  I  incline  to  consider  it 
only  a  starved  state ;  a  very  similar  form  occurs  on  the  exposed 
coast  near  Minehead,  S.  Somerset,  whereas  in  more  sheltered 
places  it  is  quite  normal. — E.  S.  Marshall. 

"Pyrus  A)-ia  Ehrh.  var.  rupicola  Syme  ?  Great  Doward, 
Herefordshire,  July  26,  1909.  Mountain  rocks,  Taren-r-Esgob, 
Monmouthshire  portion,  July  1,  1909.  In  a  long  and  interesting 
note  on  these  plants,  Prof.  Hedlund  pronounces  them  to  differ 
widely  from  Sorbus  Aria  in  conformation  of  the  pollen,  and  to 
stand  much  nearer  to  Sorhus  obtusifolia  and  S.  salicifolia.  He 
believes  that  Syme  placed  them  along  with  S.  salicifolia  in  his 
var.  rupicola  oi  Pyrus  Aria,  and  accepts,  provisionally,  Syme's 
name  of  ruincola  for  them.  S.  salicifolia  has  longer,  narrower, 
cuneate-based  leaves,  and  may  be  known  from  the  plant  in 
question  by  the  much  darker  colour  of  the  sepal  underneath  the 
loose  Hoccum.  I  have  been  used  to  join  these  two  plants  together 
as  falling  under  Syme's  var.  rupicola,  and  I  believe  Syme  has  so 
named  specimens  of  the  plant  in  question  for  me;  but  he  certainly 
included  in  his  variety  the  plant  named  Sorbus  salicifolia  by 
Hedlund.  The  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  sepal  w'orks  out 
true  in  my  herbarium. — Augustin  Ley.  Later  (January,  1910), 
Hedlund  writes  that  further  investigation  has  satisfied  him  that 
Syme's  P.  Aria  var.  riqncola  is  identical  with  S.  salicifolia 
Hedlund,  and  cannot  be  taken  to  include  the  present  plant. — 
A.  Ley. 

"  Pyrus  intermedia  Ehrh.  Cheddar,  Somerset,  v.-c.  6,  June  28, 
1909.  The  plant  we  have  been  calling  intermedia  Ehrh.  in  Britain 
is  about  to  be  described  by  Prof.  Hedlund  under  another  name,  as 
a  subspecies  very  close  to  Sorbus  Mougeoti  Soy.  et  Godr.  It  will 
1)0  better  to  await  his  description  before  saying  more  about  it. 
These  specimens  have  greyer  felt  than  is  usual  with  P.  inter- 
media.— Augustin  Ley. 

"  Pyrus  scandica  Asch.  Near  Garve,  E.  Boss,  v.-c.  106, 
July  10,  1909  [ref.  No.  3372  A] ;  and  also  sent  by  W.  A.  Shoolbred 
[ref.  No.  692] .  Named  by  Dr.  T.  Hedlund  (through  Kev.  A.  Ley) 
as  Sorbus  scandica.  Mr.  Shoolbred  and  I  found  six  trees  in  all, 
one  of  them  (my  3372  A)  evidently  of  great  age,  and  fruiting 
abundantly.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  plant  is  native  there;  it 
grows  in  uncultivated  ground,  and  we  did  not  see  it  in  gardens. 
It  very  closely  resembles  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown's  figure  of  P.  inter- 
media Ehrh.  in  E.  B.  ed.  3,  Supplement.  Syme's  illustration  of 
P.  scandica  represents  quite  a  ditiei'ent  plant,  probably  P.  decipiens 
Bechst.  I  believe  tliat  the  Arran  P.  scandica  Bab.  is  Sorbus 
arranensis  Hedlund,  to  which  Mr.  Ley,  at  first  sight,  inclined  to 
refer  our  gatherings.  Whether  P.  intermedia  Ehrh.  (the  oldest 
name)  is  really  the  same  as  P.  scandica  Asch.  I  do  not  know. 
Anthers  brownish  pink. — E.  S.  Marshall. 

^' Melampyrum  pratense  L.  var.  ])urpureum  C.  J.  Hartm.  ? 
Damp,  sandy,  turfy  ground  over  granite  below  the  crags  at  the 
head  of  Glen  Eunach,  at  2400  ft.     Also  slope  of  Geal-charn,  Glen 
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Feshie,  at  2200  ft.,  v.-c.  96,  Easterness,  July,  1909.  The  dried 
specimens  unfortunately  give  but  a  vexy  imperfect  impression  of 
the  fresh  plant.  This  has  a  peculiarly  neat,  erect,  and  compact, 
rigid  habit,  and  the  dowers  which  are  tipped  with  a  rich  purple 
or  magenta  give  it  a  striking  and  beautiful  appearance.  These 
characters  are,  however,  less  marked  in  the  plant  from  Glen 
Feshie,  which  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  locality  there 
being  less  alpine  and  the  aspect  less  bleak. — J.  A.  Wheldon  and 
A.  Wilson.  This  is  described  as  follows  in  Hartman's  Skandi- 
naviens  Flora,  ed.  11,  p.  121,  1879 : — '  Corollas  dark  red  ;  the 
lower  lip  yellow  within.'  The  present  plant  still  shows  traces  of 
a  deep  crimson  colouring  ;  so  it  is  probably  correct.  I  have  often 
seen  var.  montanum  (Johnst.),  to  which — as  a  colour-form — it 
clearly  belongs,  with  the  flowers  beautifully  rose-tinged,  but  never 
quite  like  this. — E.  S.  Marshall. 

"  Betula  alba  (verrucosa)  x  tomentosa  [ref.  No.  3381].  Garve, 
E.  Boss,  v.-c.  106,  July  20,  1909.  This,  from  its  characters,  I 
believe  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  'weeping'  form  of  B.  alba 
{B.  pendula  Roth.)  and  B.  tomentosa  [jnibescens  Ehrh.).  Branches 
drooping ;  intermediate  in  foliage  and  catkins.  Lateral  lobes  of 
female  catkin-scales  mostly  spreading,  sometimes  rather  recurved. 
It  occurred  in  two  different  forms. — E.  S.  Marshall.  Also  sent 
by  W.  A.  Shoolbred  [ref.  Nos.  686 A  and  688 A].  We  cannot 
satisfy  ourselves  that  this  is  a  hybrid.  The  leaves  are  entirely 
those  of  verrucosa,  with  just  a  few  scattered  hairs  on  their  margins. 
And  the  fruit  is  not  broadly  oboval.  The  catkin-scales  are  perhaps 
intermediate  in  shape  between  those  of  the  two  species ;  but 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  little  reliance  should  l)e  placed  on 
this  distinctive  feature.  In  Koch's  descriptions  (ed.  iii.)  no  pro- 
minent place  is  given  to  the  catkin-scales. — C.  Bucknall  and 
J.  W.  White. 

"  Salix  Doniana  Sm.  =  S.  purpurea  x  repens  7  By  the  Cher- 
well,  the  Parks,  Oxford,  September,  1909.  Formerly  grown  in 
the  Salicetum  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  then  removed  to  this 
locality.  The  labels  of  these  willows  are  now  mostly  lost  or  mis- 
placed. I  thought  members  might  like  to  have  this  rare  plant, 
which  was  shown  me  by  the  late  Mr.  \Y.  H.  Baxter  as  l)eing  the 
one  sent  by  Borrer  to  his  father,  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  the  author  of 
Fluenogamous  Botany. — G.  C.  Druce.  A  leaf  specimen  only.  If 
this  were  the  plant  received  by  Mr.  Borrer,  through  Geo.  Ander- 
son, from  G.  Don,  and  supplied  by  the  former  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
for  description,  good  specimens  would  no  doubt  be  welcome.  The 
descriptions  of  that  plant  are  very  precise  from  Sm.  Engl.  Fl.  iv. 
213,  to  Syme,  E.  B.  (3rd  ed.)  viii.  219 ;  garden  specimens  ai-e 
preserved  in  Hb,  Borrer  at  Kew ;  and  also  widely  distributed 
through  well-known  sets,  for  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that 
Leefe's  Sal.  Exs.  iv.  99,  and  our  Set  of  British  Willotcs,  No.  6,  are 
actual  descendants  of  Borrer's  plant.  I  have  garden  specimens 
by  me  from  four  different  gardens,  and  can  make  allowance  for 
such  variation  as  can  be  caused  by  wet  and  dry  ground,  exposure 
and  shade  :  but  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the  Oxford  plant  with 
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S.  Doniana  Sm.,  nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  S.  repens  in  it,  but 
only  S.  lyurpurea  L.,  of  which  the  flowers  would  probably  show 
that  it  is  a  fairly  typical  form.  Botanical  gardens  want  their 
labels  overhauling  every  ten  years  by  experts  in  the  critical  genera : 
I  could  give  some  curious  instances  in  proof. — E.  F.  Linton. 

"  Lilium  Martcifjon  L.  Wood  at  Broken  Dike,  Tidenham 
Chase,  W.  Glos.,  v.-c.  34,  July  5,  1909.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Shool- 
bred  as  to  the  high  probability  of  the  species  being  native  in  this 
and  other  localities  in  the  neighbourhood. — H.  J.  Eiddelsdell." 


Bref  och  skrifvelser  af  och  till  Carl  von  Linne  ;  med  understdd  af 
Svensha  Staten  utgifna  af  UpsalaJJniversitet.  Forsta  Afdel- 
ningen.  Del  iv.  Bref  till  och /ran  Abraham 'Back,  17 il-55. 
Utgifna  och  med  npphjsande  noter  forscdda  af  Th.  M.  Fries. 
Stockholm  (Aktiebolaget  Ljus),  1910.     8vo,  pp.  iv.  365. 

This  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the  important  series  forming 
a  national  monument  to  one  of  Sweden's  most  distinguished  sons, 
which  has  been  noticed  in  this  Journal  (May,  1909,  pp.  190,  191 ; 
Feb.,  1910,  pp.  63,  64).  On  the  last  occasion,  when  noticing  the 
third  volume,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Swedish  letters  published 
embraced  those  under  A  and  B,  with  the  exception  of  Back,  which 
would,  it  was  then  thought,  well-nigh  fill  the  next  volume. 

The  volume  now  before  us  only  includes  about  half  of  the 
letters  which  passed  between  Back  and  Linne.  For  many  years 
Back's  house  at  Stockholm  was  Linne's  resting-place  whenever 
the  Professor  travelled  from  the  university  town  to  the  metropolis, 
but  it  was  precisely  because  the  two  friends  were  too  far  removed 
to  be  able  to  converse  frequently,  and  not  so  far  as  to  impose  any 
reserve  in  their  exchange  and  letters,  that  this  interesting  series  of 
letters  arose. 

Prof.  Fries's  introduction  gives  so  good  an  account  of  this 
correspondence  that  the  best  and  simplest  way  will  be  to  extract 
from  his  preface  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

"  Amongst  the  many  persons  w'ith  whom  Linne  corresponded, 
Abraham  Back  takes  a  commanding  place.  Their  first  intercourse 
may  have  taken  place  at  the  beginning  of  1730,  when  both  of 
tliem  were  living  in  Upsala  as  medical  students.  Closer  relations, 
however,  prolxibly  did  not  occur  until  1740  or  1741,  during  the 
period  when  intrigues  were  proceeding  at  Upsala  to  prevent  Linno 
being  instituted  as  Professor,  in  order  that  J.  G.  Wallerius  might 
ol)tain  the  vacant  post,  after  the  younger  Oluf  Rudbeck.  The 
newly  created  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Back,  was  also  a  candidate,  but, 
although  he  was  Linne's  competitor,  that  was  far  from  causing 
any  ill-will ;  on  the  contrary,  year  after  year  tlic  friendship  became 
closer,  and  was  only  ended  by  death. 

"  A  striking  testimony  to  this  is  the  frequent  and  confidential 
correspondence  which  passed  between  them  almost  the  whole 
period  from  1741  down  to  1776.  Evidently  no  small  number  of 
tlic  letters  which  were  written  by  Linn6  to  Biick  have  been  lost, 
but  notwithstanding   that   there   are  still   524   known   to  exist. 
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It  is  quite  otherwise  ^.s  regards  those  written  by  Back,  only 
fifteen  of  which  are  now  extant.  The  explanation  of  this  may 
be  that  when  tlie  Academy  of  Science,  after  Linne's  death,  com- 
missioned his  oldest  and  most  trusted  friend  to  deliver  a  memorial 
address,  he  received,  as  appears  from  correspondence  with  the 
younger  Linne,  the  loan  of  the  father's  entire  correspondence, 
and  probably  also  received  permission  to  retain  his  own  letters,  of 
which  only  a  few  of  old  date  w^ere  accidentally  left.  A  similar 
occurrence  also  took  place  in  the  case  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Koyal  Academy  of  Science,  namely,  P.  Blvius  and  P.  W.  Wan- 
gentiu,  as  already  related  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume. 

"  It  is  readily  to  be  understood  that  Linne,  in  consequence  of 
his  downright  and  marvellously  intense,  almost  feverish,  activity 
in  many  different  departments — scientific  authorship,  lectures  and 
other  instruction,  extensive  correspondence  with  persons  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  time-absorbing  participation  in  university 
matters,  &c. — did  not  consider  himself  obliged  to  sacrifice  much 
time  or  trouble  in  the  authorship  of  letters  to  his  most  confidential 
friend.  Correspondence  with  him  evidently  constituted  a  very 
necessary  relaxation,  but  it  also  happened  that  these  letters  might 
be  w^ritten  in  leisure  hours  in  the  greatest  haste,  currente  calamo, 
without  in  the  least  degree  having  regard  to  style.  They  may, 
therefore,  in  a  great  measure  be  compared  to  a  kind  of  hasty 
entries  in  a  journal,  in  which  is  reported  items  for  scientific  work 
at  different  times,  and  the  various  other  matters  which  for  the 
moment  caused  joy  or  disquiet  or  demanded  thought  and  care. 
In  reading  these  letters,  one  sees  Linne  wholly  in  his  everyday 
dress,  in  full  and  hurried  activity ;  in  writing  these  letters  mani- 
festly it  was  far  from  him  to  seek  to  employ  well-known  phrases, 
in  which  'words  are  to  conceal  thoughts.' 

"  The  letters  to  Back  must  meanwhile  not  be  regarded  as  being 
for  Linne  the  only  and  cherished  means  of  diversion.  By  study 
of  them  we  can  easily  find  evidence  of  the  warm  interest  with 
which  he  espoused  many  questions  which  concerned  the  progress 
of  natural  history  and  medicine  in  our  country.  Many  important 
questions  of  this  kind  have  certainly  in  no  small  measure  found 
their  solution  through  these  modest  letters,  and  many  busy 
naturalists  had  them  to  thank  for  the  realization  of  their  plans 
and  the  accomplishment  of  their  hopes. 

"  The  correspondence  was  most  animated  during  1751-55. 
During  this  period  both  correspondents  began  to  realize  a  wish  to 
unite  profit  wuth  pleasure ;  the  letters  should  not  exclusively  con- 
sist of  confidential  talk  about  all  sorts  of  subjects,  but  might  also 
attain  increased  facility  in  the  Latin  language.  During  other 
years  only  a  small  number  of  Latin  letters  w^ere  exchanged  ;  the 
total  of  such  known  is  no  fewer  than  131. 

"  With  few  exceptions  the  letters  w^ritten  by  Linn6  to  Back 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Science,  where  they 
came,  partly  by  purchase  of  the  so-called  Swartzian  collection, 
partly  by  gift  of  13ack's  grandson,  Exc.  El.  Ihre. 

"  The  fifteen  known  letters  from  Back  to  Linn6  are  all  in  the 
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possession  of  the  Linnean  Society ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Eoyal 
Academy  of  Science  has  in  its  possession  no  fewer  than  fifty-one 
letters  from  Back  to  the  younger  Linne,  written  during  the 
father's  last  years  of  illness  and  after  his  death,  and  others  are 
preserved  elsew'here." 

Archiater  Ahraham  Back  was  horn  at  Gefle  in  1713,  was  stu- 
dent at  Upsala  in  1730,  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1740,  became 
Assessor  in  the  Medical  College  in  1745,  acting  Court  Physician 
in  1748,  and  was  appointed  the  following  year  Physician  in 
Ordinary  to  the  King  ;  Arkiater,  and  President  of  the  Medical 
College  in  1752,  and  died  in  1795.  He  was  thrice  President  of 
the  Koyal  College  of  Science,  Stockholm. 

The  collection  opens  with  a  letter  dated  May  6th,  1741,  asking 
for  news  about  the  Upsala  election  ;  Linne's  reply  informed  him 
that  he  had  been  elected  Professor  the  day  before  the  letter  ^yas 
written.  Back's  next  letter  was  from  Leyden  in  the  following 
February,  and  in  the  September  next  following  his  third  letter  is 
dated  London,  Sept.  30th,  1742.  From  it  we  learn  that  he  had 
written  after  his  arrival  amongst  us  six  weeks  before  ;  he  had 
spent  a  week  with  Dillenius  at  Oxford,  who  sent  his  good  wishes 
to  Linne,  and  lamented  he  could  not  have  his  help.  Dillenius 
seemed  out  of  health,  and  expressed  himself  tired  and  weary 
of  Oxford.  Later  he  had  spent  a  month  at  Chelsea,  both  to  take 
advantage  of  Ehret's  skill  as  draughtsman  and  to  have  opportunity 
of  access  to  the  Chelsea  Garden  and  Sloane's  Museum.  Miller 
had  been  very  friendly,  and  had  permitted  him  to  take  what 
specimens  he  wished.  CoUinson  and  Catesby  are  mentioned,  and 
Back  is  lodging  in  the  same  house  as  Lawson,  Linne's  old  friend 
at  Leyden.  Prof.  John  Martyn  also  had  been  visited.  "  It  was 
amusing  to  hear  Dillenius  say,  after  many  preambles  and  equivo- 
cations, that  Linne's  method  was  the  best  to  make  use  of  to  find 
out  tlie  names  of  dried  specimens.  He  answered  nothing  when  I 
said  that  the  method  was  equally  the  best  to  determine  living 
plants."  This  interesting  letter  is  followed  l)y  others  from  Paris 
and  Berlin,  containing  news  from  that  city  about  his  old  ac- 
quaintance. 

From  the  intimacy  of  this  correspondence  we  glean  many  in- 
teresting little  items.  Thus,  as  regards  the  gradual  building  up  of 
the  Sijccies  Plantarum,  we  find  Linne,  in  October  of  1749,  saying 
that  he  was  beginning  to  work  up  the  Species  Plantarum  out  of 
his  ideas;  he  had  not  had  time  since  tlie  previous  year  to  do 
mucli,  but  he  had  reached  Polyandria.  (Tliis  preliminary  sketch 
is  possessed  by  the  Linnean  Society.)  June  28th,  1751,  he  reports 
that  he  is  busy  on  the  book,  and  has  reached  Poa  in  a  week's 
work.  In  another  letter,  dated  March  1st,  1752,  written  by  an 
amanuensis,  Linn6  has  added  in  his  own  hand  :  "  I  am  working 
at  Species,  and  am  putting  all  in  order  as  I  go  on."  Whether 
this  refers  to  his  herbarium  or  Sjmcies  Plantarum  is  not  very 
certain.  Tiie  last  reference  I  will  give  is  April  13th,  1753,  where 
he  says  :  "  The  lectures  now  will  stop  in  a  fortnight.  I  am  afraid 
that  Salvius  will    overtake    me   in    printing.      Cryptogamia  still 
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before  me,  and  not  a  word  of  them  written."  Salvius  was  the 
printer  of  the  Species  Plantarum. 

Singuhxrly  enougli,  a  paragraph  on  p.  39,  dated  1745,  is  supple- 
mentary to  a  short  article  in  this  Journal  (August,  1910,  pp.  193- 
195).  Linn6,  writing  to  Back  at  Leipzig,  says,  amongst  other 
scraps  of  news :  "  [Peter]  Hamnerin  has  been  created  Physician 
in  Ordinary  to  the  King;  so  also  has  a  surgeon's  journeyman  and 
a  charlatan  Englishman  named  Blackwell." 

The  letters  included  in  this  volume  do  not  go  beyond  October, 
1755,  and  are  about  three  hundred  in  number  ;  presumably,  there- 
fore, a  similar  volume  will  be  required  to  take  in  the  remainder  of 

the  Bilck  letters.  t3   t->    t 

r>.  JJ.  J. 


Stapeliecn  unci  Kleinien  einschliesslich  einiger  anderer  verwandta 
sukkulenten.  Von  x\lwin  Berger.  Verlag  von  Eugen 
Ulmer  in  Stuttgart. 

In  this  book  Herr  Berger,  well-known  for  his  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  succulent  plants,  gives  descriptions  to  many 
cases,  illustrated  and  well  illustrated,  of  a  large  number  of  such 
plants,  especially  Stapelias  and  their  allies,  many  of  which  he  has 
had  under  observation  as  curator  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Hanbury's  garden  at  La  Mortola.  More  than  this,  his  work  on 
the  StapeliecB  has  the  nature  of  a  formal  monograph,  embracing, 
as  it  does,  keys  to  the  various  genera  and  descriptions  of  all  the 
species  known  at  the  time  of  writing,  together  with  the  inevitable 
synonyms,  as  also  a  sprinkling  of  species  new  to  science.  The 
number  of  novelties  brought  into  view  during  recent  years  in  this 
tribe  of  Asclepiadece  being  very  considerable,  it  is  no  matter  for 
wonder  that  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  should  be 
required  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  Having  dealt  with  the 
Stapehece,  Herr  Berger  passes  on  to  Ceropegia,  not  monographing 
this  genus,  but  confining  himself  to  descriptions  of  many  of  the 
species  known  in  cultivation. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  certain  succulent 
Compositce  belonging  to  the  tribe  Senecionidece.  Here  we  cannot 
follow  Herr  Berger  in  retaining  Kleinia,  which  comprises  only 
succulent  Senecios,  and  much  less  in  including  in  it  Notonia,  a 
genus  with  style-arms  quite  different  from  those  of  Senecio.  The 
fact  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  certain  Senecionidece, 
otherwise  similar  to  outward  appearance,  differ  greatly  in  their 
style-arms,  Othonna,  for  instance,  being  easily  distinguished  in 
this  way  from  Senecio,  Lopkolcenci  from  both,  and  Notonia  no  less 
certainly  from  all  three.  We  therefore  think  it  a  mistake  to 
neglect  this  vtseful  character,  apparently  without  biological 
significance  though  doul)tless  of  high  genetic  import,  for 
characters  founded  merely  on  habit.  This  point,  however,  is  of 
no  moment  to  cultivators  of  succulents,  for  whom  especially 
Herr  Berger  caters.  Some  notes  on  culture,  it  may  be  added,  are 
appended  and  enhance  still  further  the  practical  value  of  tlie  book. 

S.  M. 
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Etttde  critique  et  experimentale  sur  le  Polymorphisme  des  Algues. 
By  E.  Chodat.     Genfeve.     1909. 

In  this  interesting  publication,  Professor  Chodat  analyses  the 
views  of  many  other  authors  on  the  subject  of  polymorphism  in 
the  x\lg8e,  and  shows  that  very  conflicting  statements  occur,  each 
supported  by  those  from  whom  expressions  of  opinion  have  usually 
been  regarded  as  authoritative.  Professor  Chodat  discusses  in 
particular  certain  statements  made  by  Hansgirg  on  the  lower  forms 
of  the  Chlorophycece  and  Myxophycea.  He  also  points  out  that 
similar  statements  made  by  Klebs  relative  to  the  DesmidiacecB 
have  been  shown  not  to  be  supported  by  observed  facts. 

He  sets  out  to  answer  the  following  questions : — "  Are  Algae 
polymorphic  ?  Is  their  polymorphism  proved  (or  verified)  ?  Are 
there,  on  the  contrary,  AlgaB  of  remarkably  stable  character '?  Can 
one  say  with  Hansgirg  that  in  a  general  manner  Algae  are  poly- 
morphic, or  with  Borzi  and  others  that  unicellular  Algae  are  not 
polymorphic  states  of  higher  Algae  ?  "  He  then  gives  the  results 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  experimental  work  on  the  lower 
forms  of  green  Algae.  This  experimental  investigation  is  the 
most  important  part  of  Professor  Chodat's  work,  as  he  has  applied 
the  method  of  pure  culture  to  the  elucidation  of  the  problem  of 
polymorphism.  From  this  careful  experimental  work  he  con- 
cludes that  there  are  many  low  types  of  green  Algae  of  a  very 
stable  character,  and  with  his  general  conclusions  (on  p.  165)  I 
thoroughly  agree,  as  I  have  myself  expressed  similar  views 
repeatedly  during  the  past  ten  years. 

The  author's  conclusions  ai'e  as  follows : — 

"  There  are  certainly  Algae  which  by  their  extreme  variability 
merit  the  name  '  polymorphic,'  if  by  that  name  one  understands 
that  a  plant  presents  itself  under  many  aspects  without  change  of 
nature.  Consequently,  in  some  measure,  one  is  able  to  defend  the 
thesis  tbat  Algae  are  polymorphic;  l)ut  their  polymorphism  is  of 
the  same  order  as  that  which  is  exhibited  by  most  vegetation. 
As  among  higher  plants,  some  are  remarkably  plastic  and  others 
only  a  little  plastic ;  but  in  a  general  manner  one  is  not  able  to 
defend  the  thesis  formulated  by  Hansgirg.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  studies  starting  from  pure  cultures,  under  various  condi- 
tions, have  shown  that  alongside  tlie  polymorphic  Algaa  there  are 
always  as  many,  if  not  more,  which  present  a  remarkable  stability. 
For  this  reason  we  cannot  believe  that  it  is  justifiable  to  speak  in 
a  general  manner  of  a  '  theory  of  polymorphism  of  Algaa.'  " 

The  fourth  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  proposed  "  natural  system 
of  classification  "  for  the  Chlorophycece  and  PlucophycecB,  and  this 
part  of  the  work  will  probably  receive  much  criticism. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  proposed  classification  is  the  inclusion 
within  the  Phceophyccoi  of  the  Confervalcs,  the  Pcridiiiicce,  the 
BacillariecB,  and  the  Euglciiacca.  The  first-named  is  the  chief 
order  of  the  Ileterokontce,  a  group  now  widely  recognised  as  a  very 
natural  assemblage.  The  Pcridiniece  and  the  BacillariecB  are  two 
groups  of  obscure  affinities,  possibly  somewhat  remotely  allied  to 
each  other,  but  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  Brown  Sea- 
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weeds.  And,  as  regards  the  Eiujhnacea,  there  is  httle  doubt  that 
this  family  is  a  group  of  green  fiagellates  which  has  terminated 
bUndly,  nothing  of  a  higher  nature  having  been  evolved  therefrom. 
The  association  of  the  PleurococcacecB  with  the  UlotrichacecB  and 
Chcetophoraccce,  under  the  one  series  of  "  Pleurococcales,"  is  also 
very  questionable.  The  ChcEtophoracece  are  merely  the  branched 
forms  of  the  UlotrichacecB,  and  the  evolutionary  series  of  the  latter 
family,  through  Geminella,  Glaoila,  Hormospora,  and  Stichococcus, 
is  almost  perfect,  the  most  probable  origin  of  the  lower  types 
being  from  some  of  the  ralmellacea,  such  as  Gkwcystia  and 
Dactylothece,  with  thin  cell-walls  and  simple  parietal  chloroplasts. 
It  appears  higlily  probable  that  the  Algae  embraced  in  the  Pleuro- 
coccacecB have  become  adapted  to  special  conditions  without  giving 
origin  to  higher  types,  the  latter  having  evolved  through  the 
PalmellacecB.  Should  this  be  so,  then  the  inclusion  of  the 
numerous  branched  genera  of  the  ChatophoracecB  in  Chodat's 
series  of  the  "  Pleurococcales"  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  their 
affinities.  It  is  also  difficult  to  find  any  reasons  why  the  Ulvacece 
should  be  included  in  the  Pleurococcales,  and  surely  the  author's 
inclusion  of  Bulbocluete  in  the  ColeochcetacecB  must  be  a  slip ; 
otherwise,  it  is  a  grave  error  of  judgment. 

I  fully  agree  with  Professor  Chodat's  retention  of  the  Gonju- 
gatcB  in  the  Clilorophycece,  as  this  is  the  attitude  I  have  always 
adopted  towards  this  large  group,  as  against  Wille's  separation 
of  them  from  the  rest  of  the  green  Algas. 

I  must  confess  a  dislike  to  Chodat's  new  names — Meiotrichales, 
Pleotrichales,  and  Atrichales.  The  two  latter  are  synonymous, 
respectively  with  Blackman  &  Tansley's  Stephanokontce  and 
AkontcB.  Moreover,  the  use  of  the  termination  "trichales"  or 
"trichaceae  "  in  the  group-names  of  Algge  has  so  far  had  exclusive 
reference  to  hair-like  branches  and  threads,  and  therefore  its  use 
purely  in  reference  to  cilia  in  the  name  of  a  large  group  must 
cause  some  confusion. 

The  twenty-three  plates  illustrating  the  work  are  very  well 
executed,  and  tlie  work  as  a  whole  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  green  Algae. 

G.  S.  West. 


BOOK-NOTES,    NEWS,    dx. 


All  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey's  books  on  gardening  are  interesting, 
and  his  Manual  of  Gardening  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  price 
8.S.  Gd.  net.)  is  one  of  the  best  he  has  done.  It  is  true  there  is 
much  in  it  that  we  have  seen  in  some  of  his  other  works,  but  it  is 
arranged  differently  and  clothed  with  the  fresh  knowledge  of  later 
experience.  The  text  runs  into  over  five  hundred  pages,  and  is 
embellished  with  twenty-five  good  half-tone  pliotographs  repre- 
senting either  landscape  views  or  special  crops.  In  addition  to 
the  plates  there  are  also  three  hundred  and  seventeen  cuts,  most 
of  them  good  but  a  few  of  an  impressionist  character.     Every 
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phase  of  outdoor  gardening  as  practised  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  is  dealt  with  hy  Mr.  Bailey,  and  his  advice  and  in- 
struction may  he  accepted  as  trustworthy  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances.  The  author  rightly  guards  himself  from  heing  held 
responsible  for  failures  that  his  readers  may  suffer  in  carrying — or 
rather  trying  to  carry — out  his  instructions ;  these  are  naturally 
of  general  application  and  may  not  be  successful  in  particular 
instances  or  under  special  conditions  ;  and  he  hopes  that  "  no 
reader  of  a  gardening  book  will  ever  conceive  the  idea  that  read- 
ing a  book  and  following  it  literally  will  make  him  a  gardener." 
Mr.  Bailey  gives  an  excellent  index  to  his  Mamtal,  in  which  we 
note  some  peculiai'ities.  Thus  generic  names  w-hen  standing 
alone  begin  with  a  small  letter,  but  when  followed  with  a  specific 
name  with  a  capital  letter — calla,  Calla  pahistris.  Again,  when 
scientific  names  are  used  in  a  popular  sense,  or  because  they  have 
become  easy  to  pronounce,  they  have  undergone  a  slight  change 
in  spelling :  thus  Spiraa  becomes  spirea ;  Draccena  becomes 
dracena  ;  Cobaa  becomes  cobea,  and  so  on.  Taken  altogether  the 
Manual  is  a  most  readable  and  interesting  book  on  a  subject  that 
ought  to  appeal  to  every  householder  and  cottager,  not  only  in 
the  States,  but  throughout  the  English-speaking  world. — J.  W. 

Mr.  a.  B.  Jackson  has  compiled,  at  the  request  of  the  Duchess 
of  Northumberland,  a  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  grow- 
ing in  the  grounds  of  Syon  House,  Brentford,  which  has  been 
printed  by  Messrs.  West,  Newman  &  Co.  in  a  neat  little  volume. 
The  list  is  arranged  alphabetically  under  the  Latin  names  after 
the  style  of  the  Kew  catalogues,  and  is  interleaved  with  blank 
paper  for  additions :  an  "index  of  popular  names"  is  added.  A 
hx'iei  history  of  the  Garden  is  given  as  a  preface. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  at  St.  Raphael  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  at  the  age  of  58,  of  Dr.  Melchior  Treub,  whose  name  is 
inseparably  connected  with  botanical  investigation  at  Buitenzorg; 
and  of  the  Rev.  William  Hunt  Painter,  which  occurred  at 
Shrewsbury  on  the  12th,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  and  of 
whose  work  we  hope  to  give  some  account  later. 

Looking  into  the  recently  published  Letters  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  his  interest  in  botany 
found  any  place  therein,  the  Editor  was  surprised  to  find  one 
addressed  "to  J.  Britten,"  described  as  "a  sharp  rebuke  to  an 
importunate  correspondent."  As,  however,  it  was  written  in  1858, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  letter  was  not  addressed  to 
the  Editor,  but  to  "  another  man  of  the  same  name." 

Newspaper  Botany. — "  The  '  wild  marsh  marigolds  '  which 
furnish  such  a  brilliant  display  of  golden  blossoms,  gleaming  in 
the  September  sunshine  from  the  roadside  ditches  around  London, 
are  called  by  most  country  folk  by  the  dreadfully  prosaic  name  of 
•fleabane.'  " — Westminster  Gazette,  Sept.  22. 
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MERCEYOPSIS,   A    NEW  GENUS   OF   MOSSES, 
With   Further   Contributions   to   the    Bryology   of  India. 

(Plates  507  &  508.) 

By  H.  N.  Dixon,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

In  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  May,  1909,  p.  157,  I  gave 
an  account  of  some  mosses  received  from  Mr.  L.  J.  Sedgwick  from 
the  Western  Ghats.      Since  that  time  I  have  received  further 
consignments,  collected  by  Mr.  Sedgwick,  Lt.-Col.  K.  E.  Kirtikar, 
I. M.S.,  and  others,  in  the  same  district.      I  have  also  had  for 
examination    a   small   but    interesting    collection   made   by   Dr. 
Eleanor  Sliepheard,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  during  a 
short  furlough  in  1910  at  Binsar,  in  the  Almora  district,  at  an 
altitude  of  7000  ft.     In  addition  to  these,  I  have  had  from  the 
New  York  Botanic  Gardens  a  quantity  of  unnamed  and  of  un- 
published material  of  mosses  from  both  North  and  South  India, 
from  Mitten's  herbarium  ;  as  well  as  a  few  small  collections  from 
Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  India.      It  has  seemed  desirable  to 
treat  these  all  together,  which  I  hope  to  do  in  this  and  a  subsequent 
article.     An  alternative  method  was  to  deal  with  the  Northern 
Indian  and  the  Southern  in  separate  articles.     But  apart  from 
convenience  of  reference,  which  is  certainly  consulted  better  by 
dealing  with  them  unitedly,  it  is,  perhaps,  to  the  advantage  of 
bryological  study  that   the   w^hole    area   in    question    should    be 
treated  as  a  single  unit.     I  am,  unfortunately,  too  unacquainted 
with  the  geographical  distribution   of  the  higher  plants  in  the 
Indian  continent  to  judge  how  far  it  is  possible  or  desirable  to 
treat  the  phanerogams  as  representing  a  single  geographical  area ; 
but  \Yith  regard  to  the  mosses,  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  what- 
ever of  fact  may  be  brought  to  the  surface  by  dealing  separately 
with  the  north  and  south  of  India,  such  a  treatment  is  likely 
to  mask  as  much  truth  on  the  one  side  as  it  illustrates  on  the 
other.     The  moss  flora  of  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  Himalayas 
no  doubt  differs  toto  ccelo  from  that  of  the  plains  of   Southern 
India  and  Ceylon,  but  there  is  no  clear  dividing  line  as  to  species, 
far  less  as  to  genera,  that  can  be  drawn  at  any  level  of  altitude  or 
parallel  of  latitude,  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  on  the  one  side 
lies  a  northern  and  on  the  other  a  southern  moss  flora.     Taking, 
for  intance,  Mitten's  Musci  Ind.  Or.,  out  of  seventy-one  recorded 
genera,  six  may  be  set  aside  as  doubtful,  and  of  the  rest,  forty-live 
are   common    to    both    north   and    south    India,  fifteen    may  be 
regarded  as  exclusively  northern,  and  five  only  as  confined  to  tlie 
southern  parts ;  and  several  of  the  last  two  groups  find  common 
ground  in  Khasia  and  Nepal,  which  form  notable  meeting  points 
of  the  two  floras.     Since  Mitten's  work,  the  limitations  of  genera 
have   of   course   undergone    a    considerable   change ;    but   it   is 
probable  that  under  any  system  the  above  proportions  would  be 
but  little  altered.      The  treatment  of  south  India  (and  especially 
the  Neilgherries)  as  a  totally  distinct  bryological  area  from  that 
Journal  OF  Botany. — Vol.48.      [Dec.  1910.]  2a 
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of  the  Himalayas  and  temperate  India  has  certainly  led  to  the 
description  of  species  as  new,  %Yhich  cannot  be  fairly  separated 
.  from  already  known  species  of  the  north  ;  and  it  may  probably 
serve  some  good  end  in  this  respect  to  treat  the  moss  flora  of  the 
whole  area,  on  occasion,  as  I  have  done  here,  as  a  single  flora. 

I  have  to  express  great  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Brotherus  and 
M.  Cardot  for  assistance  in  determining  species,  and  also  to  the 
authorities  of  the  British  Museum  and  Kew  for  facilities  of  study. 

Before  dealing  with  the  new  material,  I  should  wish  to  call 
attention  to  one  regrettable  error  in  my  previous  article.  Ptero- 
hryopsis  kanarensis  was  there  described  as  a  new  species,  but  it 
proves  to  be  identical  with  Pterobrynm  Walkeri  Broth.  {Contrib. 
to  the  Bryol  Flora  of  S.  India;  Calcutta,  1899,  p.  324).  In 
extenuation,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  decurrent  wings  of 
the  leaves,  which  appeared  to  us  an  important  feature,  are  not 
referred  to  in  the  original  description,  while  the  "filis  articulatis 
numerosis"  there  described  were  not  discoverable  on  our  plant. 
On  a  subsequent  gathering,  however,  sent  by  Mr.  Sedgwick,  these 
axillary  brood  organs  were  found  in  profusion;  and  an  examination 
of  authentic  specimens  of  P.  Walkeri  revealed  the  identity  of  the 
two  plants.  The  name  P.  kanarensis  must  therefore  be  aban- 
doned. 

Among  the  later  gatherings  sent  by  Mr.  Sedgwick  was  a 
sterile  plant  apparently  belonging  to  Merceya,  which  was  pro- 
visionally named  by  Dr.  Brotherus  Merceya  liellucida,  n.  sp.  In 
drawing  up  the  description,  however,  it  transpired  that  the  nerve 
section  was  not  that  of  Merceya,  which  is  conspicuous  in  having 
the  "  Deuter  "  cells  on  the  ventral  face  of  the  nerve,  while  in  the 
present  case  they  were  median,  as  in  Hyophila.  This  led  to  the 
comparison  of  other  plants,  including  a  considerable  amount  of 
unpublished  material  in  Dr.  Brotherus'  herbarium,  and  an  un- 
named plant  of  Mitten's  from  Java;  and  in  the  end  the  characters 
held  in  common  appeared  to  justify  the  inclusion  of  all  in  a  new 
genus,  for  which  the  name  of  Merceyopsis,  in  reference  to  its 
close  alliance  and  reseml^lance  to  Merceya,  seemed  appropriate. 

Merceyopsis  Broth.  &  Dixon,  gen.  nov.  Pottiacearum. 

Musci  humiles,  ca^spitosi  vel  gregarii  in  rupibus  proccipue 
calcareis  crescentes,  raro  lignicoli.  Caulis  pergracilis;  fasciculo 
centrali  nullo,  reti  interno  pauco,  laxo,  leptodermi,  corticali 
densiore,  plus  minusve  incrassato,  rubro ;  simplex  vel  ramosus, 
sat  dense  saope  interrupte  nodoso-foliosus.  Folia  sicca  stcpissime 
crispata,  madida  plerumque  patentia,  late  liiujulata  vel  suhspathu- 
lata,  plerumque  obtusiuscula.  Costa  sat  valida,  dorso  prominens, 
cellulis  ventralibus  paucis  magnis,  dorsalibus  minoribus  bene 
distinctis,  ducil)us  2-3  centralihus,  fasciculo  stereidarum  inferiore 
magno,  totam  fere  costam  occupante.  Areolatio  Hyophilaj. 
Folia  perichyetialia  vix  diversa.  Theca  ei  Merceyae  similis, 
clUptica,  leptodermis,  exothecii  cellulis  macjnis,  siibhexagonis, 
plerumque  isodiametricis.  Operculum  longirostre.  Peristomium 
nidhnn.     Spori  minuti,  loeves. 
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A  genus  of  small,  mostly  rupestral  mosses,  intermediate  in 
character  between  Mcrceya  and  Ilyophila.  From  the  former 
they  differ  principally  in  the  nerve  section  with  median,  not 
ventral  Deuter-cells,  and  the  areolation  Hyophiloid,  without 
differentiated  marginal  cells  and  with  the  basal  hyaline  cells 
rarely  reaching  high  up  in  the  leaf.  From  Tlijophila  in  the 
absence  of  central  strand,  the  capsule  elliptic,  not  cylindrical, 
with  the  exothecium  composed  of  thin-walled  lax  hexagonal  cells, 
not  rectangular  and  incrassate.  The  figures  of  the  capsules  in  the 
two  genera  (Tab.  507,  M,  e ;  508,  5d,  e)  will  help  to  illustrate  this 
character. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  key  to  the  species : — 

,  (Capsule  angled - angulosa 

(Capsule  smooth     2 

,,  I  Capsule  narrowly  elliptic;  leaves  acute silikimensis 

\  Capsule  widely  elliptic,  wide-mouthed     3 

f^Upper  cells  papillose,  basal  reaching  high  up  in  the  leai... longirostris 

3-]  Upper  cells  smooth,  basal  few,  rarely  occupying  more  than  one-fourth 
i     of  the  leaf ! 4 

Leaves  small,  less  than  2  mm.  long,  iucm'ved  when  dry 
4-  hymenostyhoidea 

Leaves  above  2  mm.  long,  crisped  when  dry 5 

;.  (  Upper  cells  rounded,  incrassate,  pellucid    6 

(  Upper  cells  angular,  scarcely  incrassate 7 

Leaves  obtuse  or  very  shortly  pointed;  rectangiUar  basal  cells  very 
6-      few    ^jc???<c/rf(i 

Leaves  acutely  pointed,  basal  cells  numerous,  distinct  ...  angustifolia 

„  !  Cells  of  exothecium  25-50  p-  wide  mintita  (type) 

(Cells  of  exothecium  12-25  /a  wide var.  subminuta 

Of  the  seven  species  which  w'e  refer  to  this  genus  five  are 
new  and  are  described  below  ;  one  is  a  hitherto  undescribed 
species  determined  as  Scoyelophila  sikkimensis,  sp.  n.,  by  C.  Miiller, 
the  remaining  one  being  described  by  Mitten  (Musci  Ind.  Or.)  as 
Desmatodon  longirostris  (Griff.).  I  have  examined  a  specimen  of 
this  in  the  British  Museum,  in  Herb.  Hampe,  "  Hijophila  Griffi- 
thiana  Hpe.,  =  Desmatodon  longirostris  Jaeg."  (Hampe  in  sched.), 
and  also  the  specimen  in  Wilson's  herbarium,  and  find  that  it 
certainly  belongs  here.  It  differs  from  the  other  species  in  the 
upper  cells  obscure  with  fine  papillae,  and  the  basal  cells  extending 
for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  leaf;  but  the  form  and  structure 
of  the  capsule,  kc,  are  precisely  as  in  the  present  genus. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  combination  Hymcnostylium 
longirostre  Griff.,  cited  by  Paris  (Index  Bry.),  was  not  employed 
by  Griffith  and  has  not  been  used. 

1.  Merceyopsis  longirostris  (Griff.)  Broth.  &  Dixon. 

Syn.  Gy)iinostomu))i  (section  Hymcnostylium)  long i rostrum 
Griff.  Not.  p.  395  (1849). 
Gymnostomum  longirostrum  Griff.  Icon.  Plant.  Asiat. 

ii.  t.  xcv.  f.  iii.  (1849). 
Desnmtodon  longirostris  Mitt.  M.  Ind.  Or.  p.  37  (1859). 
Ilyophila  Griffithiana  Hampe  MS.  in  Herb. 
Hah.     Khasia,  Griffith.  9  a  2 
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2.  Merceyopsis  minuta  Broth.  &  Dixon,  sp.  nov.  (Tab.  508, 
fig.  4.)  Gracilis,  laxe  caespitosa,  elatiuscnla,  ad  2  cm.  alta;  superne 
saturate  viridis,  inferne  straminea  vel  rufescens,  parce  radiculosa. 
Caulis  tenuis,  plerumque  ramosa.  Folia  sat  laxe  disposita,  soepe 
interrupte  nodosa,  superiora  comata,  patula,  sicca  valde  crispata, 
2  mm.  longa,  •5--75  mm.  lata,  late  vel  angiiste  lingulata  vel  spatliu- 
lata,  apice  rotundato-obtuso  vel  brevissime  acuto,  margine  superne 
piano,  ad  infimum  tantum  basin  recurvo,  integro.  Costa  basi 
valida,  superne  angustata,  infra  summum  apicem  soluta.  Areo- 
latio  superne  minuta,  chlorophyllosa,  suhohscura,  cellulis  5-8  /a 
latis,  hexagono-quadratis,  angulosis,  parietibus  sat  tenuibus  firmis; 
inferne  ad  quartam  ixirtem  folii  (vel  minus),  laxa,  hyalina,  e  cel- 
lulis late  rectangularibus,  pellucidis,  laxis  composita,  marginalibus 
in  3-6  seriehus  minor ibus,  chlorophyllosis.  Folia  perichoetialia 
bina,  breviora.  Autoica.  Seta  terminalis,  3  mm.  longa,  flava ; 
theca  late  ovalis,  collo  brevi  bene  distincto,  operculo  longirostri, 
|-f  thecse  longitudinem  oequante ;  le^iod^eYvm?,,  j^a-ll  id  e  flav  esc  ens, 
ore  aurantiaco ;  exotbecii  rete  laxissimum  (25-50  /x),  parietibus 
tenuissimis,  apud  orificium  cellulis  2-3  seriebus  parvis,  quadratis, 
aurantiacis.     Spori  8-10  /x,  lasves. 

Hab.  N.  W.  Himalaya,  below  Mussoorie,  4-6000  ped.,  12  Sept., 
1895  ;  leg.  J.  F.  Duthie.  Mussoorie,  1899  ;  leg.  Gollan  (Bryotheca 
E.  Levier,  nos.  5037,  5041).  Mussoorie,  1901 ;  leg.  Amar  Singh 
(Bryoth.  E.  Levier,  nos.  5034,  5040).  Simla,  1900;  leg.  Duthie 
(Brj'oth.  E.  Levier,  no.  3104).  Kumaon  ;  leg.  Kabir  Khan,  1900 
(Bryoth.  E.  Levier,  nos.  1850,  1951).  Tihri  Garhwal,  1882;  leg. 
Duthie  {Desmatodon  longirostris  Mitt.  det.  Geheeb).  Mussoorie, 
6-7000  ped.,  2  July,  1895;  leg.  Duthie.  Mussoorie,  Dhanoulli, 
Mar.  1901;  leg.  Amar  Singh  (Bryoth.  E.  Levier,  no.  3294). 
Mussoorie,  Skinner's  Park,  Nov.  1899 ;  leg.  Gollan  (Bryoth. 
E.  Levier,  no.  5035).  Kumaon,  Gozi  R.,  12,000  ped. ;  leg.  Kabir 
Khan,  Aug.  1900  (Bryoth.  E.  Levier,  no.  1855).  Darjeehng, 
Nov.  1908;  leg.  Rhomeo,  pro  E.  Long  (Bryoth.  E.  Levier,  no. 
7918,  sub  nom.  MercetjcB  sikhimensis). 

Var.  suBMiNUTA  Broth.  &  Dixon. 

Syn.     Merceya  subminuta  Broth,  in  Philippine  Journ.  of 
Science,  vol.  v.  no.  2,  Section  C,  Botany,  p.  143  (1910). 

Theca  minus  leptodermis,  fuscescens,  reti  minore  (12-25  jj.  lato), 
firmiore. 

Hab.  Philippines,  Luzon,  Province  of  Benguet,  Kabayan, 
Merrill,  no.  4993. 

M.  minuta  is  a  smaller  and  more  delicate  plant  than  most  of 
the  species  here  described,  and  varies  considerably  in  the  width 
and  degree  of  acuteness  of  tlie  leaves,  and  in  the  development  of  the 
hyaline  basal  cells.  The  angular  upper  cells,  rendered  somewhat 
obscure  l)y  the  narrowness  of  the  cell  walls  will  distinguish  it 
from  all  the  species  except  M.  longirostris,  which  is  distinct  in 
the  densely  papillose  cells  (though  Mitten  describes  them  as 
"  subUcves  ")  and  the  basal  cells  reaching  higher  in  the  leaf. 

The  texture  of  the  capsule,  composed  of  much  smaller  cells 
with  firmer  walls,  appears   to   be   the  only  constant  difference 
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between  the  Philippine  plant  and  the  Himalayan,  and  it  seems 
perhaps  best  to  consider  it  a  varietal  form. 

3.  Merceyopsis  pellucida  Broth.  &  Dixon,  sp.nov.  (Tab.  508, 
fig.  9.)  Dioicum?  Floras  et  f rue tus  ignoti.  Dense  pulvinata,  mollis, 
1-2  cm.  alta,  superne  saturate  viridis,  intus  rufescens,  valde  tovien- 
tosa.  Caulis  fragilis,  multo  divisus,  ramis  perbrevibus.  Folia  con- 
ferta,  i)elliLcida,  comalia  patula,  sicca  incurvo-crispata,  2-2-5  mm. 
longa,  -5  mm.  lata,  e  basi  angusto  elongate  late  lingulata  vel  obovata, 
vix  spathulata,  brcvissime  acuta  vel  subobiiisa ;  margine  integro, 
raro  ad  apicem  indistincte  sinuate  denticulato,  piano,  ad  infimam 
tantum  basin  breviter  angustissirae  reflexo.  Costa  ad  basin  valida 
(50-60  fx)  sub-percurrens.  Cellulie  oinnes  fere  ceqnales  suhrotnndce, 
tncrassatce,  5-8  /a  lata3,  laeves,  pcllucidce,  basin  versus  panim  ma- 
jores,  adfolii  inscrtionem  tantum  paucis  seriebus  majores  rectan- 
gulares,  pellucidic,  baud  incrassatge.     Cetera  ignota. 

Hab.  On  the  roof  of  a  cave,  Panchgani,  W.  Ghats,  Feb.  1909  ; 
(no.  35) ;  and  underneath  stone  ledges,  Panchgani  (no.  33) ;  leg. 
L.  J.  Sedgwick. 

A  more  robust  and  much  more  branched  plant  than  the  others 
of  the  genus.  This  and  the  following  are  distinguished  by  the 
rounded,  incrassate  cells,  not  obscure  nor  chlorophyllose,  but 
pellucid.  From  the  following  the  present  species  dift'ers  in  the 
wider,  more  obtuse  leaves,  with  the  basal  retangular  cells  very  few 
in  number. 

4.  Merceyopsis  angustifolia  Broth.  &  Dixon,  sp.  nov.  (Tab. 
508,  fig.  5.)  Dense  caBspitosa,  habitu  M.  pellucid cb  sed  multo  mino); 
minus  ramosa.  Folia  conferta,  angustiora,  2-2-75  mm.  longa,  vix 
5  Dwi.  lata;  anguste  lingulata,  superne  parum  latiora,  ad  apicem 
angustata,  acuta  vel  subacuta ;  costa  valida,  infra  apicem  abrupte 
soluta.  Areolatio  superior  M.pellucidcB,  vel  paullo  major  (5-10  yu), 
ad  basin  laxior,  cellulis  rectangularibus  pluribus,  pellucidis,  eis 
M.  minutce,  fere  similibus.  Seta  4  mm.  longa,  theca  parva,  ellip- 
tica,  pallide  fusca ;  exothecii  cellultc  30-40  /a  latae,  parietibus  sat 
firmis.     Folia  perichtetialia  bina,   multo  breviora. 

Hab.  Mt.  Pangerango,  Java,  7-10,000  ped.  ;  leg.  Motley ;  in 
Herb.  Mitten,  sine  nomine  ;  nos.  14,  15,  16,  17,  18. 

Well  marked  in  its  areolation  from  its  congeners,  excepting 
only  M.  pellucida,  which  is  closely  related,  and  with  which  it  may 
possibly  have  to  be  ultimately  united  ;  but  the  Panchgani  plant  is 
very  constant  in  its  wider,  more  obtusely  pointed  leaves,  and 
especially  in  the  basal  areolation,  and  will,  I  believe,  probably 
prove  to  be  distinct. 

5.  Merceyopsis  sikkimensis  (C.  M.  ined.)  Broth.  &  Dixon, 
sp.  nov.     (Tab.  508,  fig.  7.) 

Syn.     Scopelophila  sikkimensis  C.  M.,  MS.  in  litt.  ad  E.  Levier, 

Apr.  1897. 

S.  lujophiloides  Broth.  MS.  in  sched. 

Kobustior,  elata,  ad  3  cm.  alta.      Folia  sat  conferta,  minus 

distincte   comata,  2-5-3  mm.    longa,  e   basi   angustior,  elongate 

lingulata,   superne  paullo  latiora   nee    autem   spathulata,   acuta; 
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margine  prope  basin  recurve  ;  costa  valida,  dorse  prominens,  vix 
percurrens.  Areolatio  major,  cellulis  bene  distinctis,  incrassatis, 
in  seriebus  sat  regularibus  dispositis,  elliptico-retundis,  8-12  /x, 
laevibus.  Seta  3-5-4 ;  5  mm.  lenga,  theca  angustior,  elongate 
anguste  elliptica,  orificio  saepe  paullo  centracto,  leptoderma, 
siccitate  leviter  plicata. 

Hab.  Sikkim,  Km'seeng,  1900  m.,  Oct.  1895 ;  leg.  Eev. 
Bretandean ;  det.  C.  Miiller  sub  numere  1699  (Bryotheca 
E.  Levier)  (sub  nomine  Scopelopliiloi  sikkimensis).  Sikkim 
(Bryoth.  E.  Levier,  nos.  7605,  7606,  7607,  7608).  Prope  Kur- 
seeng,  5500  ped.,  1899 ;  leg.  Decoly  and  Schaul  (Bryoth. 
E.  Levier  no.  2337).  Kurseong;  leg.  Decoly  (Bryoth.  E.  Levier, 
nos.  315,  437).  Sikkim,  prope  Kurseong,  6000  ped.,  Aug.  1899; 
leg.  Decoly  and  Schaul  (Bryoth.  E.  Levier,  no.  2330).  A  form 
with  very  narrow  leaves,  which  may  perhaps  prove  ultimately  to 
be  worthy  of  varietal  rank. 

M.  sikkimensis  is  allied  to  M.  minuta,  but  is  much  more 
robust,  with  longer,  more  acute  leaves,  larger  areolatien,  and 
larger,  narrower  capsule  with  narrower  mouth. 

6.  Merceyopsis  hymenostylioides  Broth.  &  Dixon,  sp.  nov. 
(Tab.  508,  fig.  6.) 

Syn.     Merceya  liymenostylioides  Broth.  MS.  in  sched. 

Late  caespitosa,  pusilla,  sordide  viridis ;  caulis  brevis,  sub- 
simplex,  tenuis.  Folia  ixivva,  laxa,  apicalia  plus  minusve  comata, 
patentia,  sicca  marginibus  valde  involutis  fortitcr  incurva  ncc 
crispata ;  caulina  breviter  cemalia  longius  lingulato-lanceolata, 
apice  breviter  abrupte  subacuta,  1-1-75  mm.  lenga,  -25  mm.  lata, 
marginibus  planis,  integris.  Costa  vix  percurrens,  lata  (35-50 /x), 
nee  crassa  nee  dorse  valde  prominens,  sectione  transversa  late 
transverse  elliptica,  duces  4  magnes  exhibens.  Areolatio  sat 
densa,  opaca  (nee  obscura),  minuta,  6-9  /i  lata,  baud  incrassata, 
ad  infimam  basin  hyalina,  elongate  rectangularis,  parietibus 
tenuissimis.  Theca  straminea,  ore  aurantiace,  breviter  late  ellip- 
tica, cello  brevissimo  distincto,  orificio  late. 

Hab.  Simla,  on  walls,  6900  ft.,  26  May,  1906 ;  leg.  E.  Long 
(Bryoth.  E.  Levier,  no.  7206,  sub  noni.  Merceya  hymenostylioides 
Broth.). 

Quite  distinct  in  the  habit,  in  the  leaves  strongly  enrolled  and 
incurved  but  not  crisped  when  dry,  in  the  outline  of  the  leaves, 
the  stout  nerve,  and  the  delicate  basal  areolatien. 

7.  Merceyopsis  angulosa  Broth.  &  Dixon,  sp.  nov.  (Tab. 
508,  fig.  8.)  Pusilla,  atro-viridis,  oetato  rufescons ;  caulis  per- 
brevis,  subsimplex.  Folia  conferta,  patentia;  siccitate  tuhulosa, 
fortiter  incurva,  nee  crispata,  subnitida ;  e  basi  perangusta  late 
obovata  vel  spathulata,  pellucida,  concava,  ohtusa,  apiculata,  mar- 
ginibus planis,  costa  in  apiculum  brevissimum  exeunte.  Areolatio 
bene  distincta,  sat  incrassata,  cellulis  8-12  n  latis,  rotundis,  iyi 
2)agina  ventrali  folii  valde  mammose  protubcrantihus,  dorse  aiquali- 
bus,  omnibus  luevissimis.  Seta  4-5  mm.  lenga,  theca  minuta, 
ovalis,  brunnea,  8-costata,  costis  e  binis  seriebus  cellularum  in- 
crassatarum  alternis  juxtapositarum  ctfonnatis,  exothecii  cellulis 
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inter  costis  laxis,  parietibus  tenuissimis.  Stomata  in  una  serie 
disposita  bene  evoluta.     Spori  8-10  /x,  lacvissimi. 

Hab.  Sikkim,  Punkabavi,  prope  Kurseong,  2000  ped.,  16  Dec. 
1899 ;  leg.  Decoly  and  Schaul  (Bryoth.  E.  Levier,  no.  2336,  sub 
nom.  Scopelopkila  sikkimensis). 

Remarkable  for,  and  at  first  glance  distinguisbed  by,  the  eight- 
angled  capsule,  the  ribs  formed  of  a  curiously  alternating  double 
row  of  cells  (c/.  fig.  8e) ;  the  spathulate,  widely  obtuse  and  apicu- 
late  leaves,  witli  the  mammosely  protuberant  cells  on  the  upper 
surface,  are  also  marked  characters. 

In  the  following  list  the  order  and  nomenclature  of  Brotherus 
(in  Engler  and  Prantl,  PflanzenfamiUen)  are  followed. 

DiTRiCHUM  TOBTiPES  (Mitt.)  Par.  Binsar,  Almora,  1910 ;  leg. 
Miss  Shepheard  (no.  15),  c.  fr.  The  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum  exhibit  considerable  variation  in  length  of  capsule,  width 
of  mouth,  and  in  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  which  may  be  entire  or 
faintly  or  more  distinctly  denticulate. 

Campylopus  Goughii  (Mitt.)  Jacq.  On  rotten  wood  of  trees 
(common),  and  inside  hollows  in  trees,  Mahableshwar,  Western 
Ghats,  Jan.  1909 ;  leg.  Sedgwick  (nos.  18,  19,  20),  c.  fr. 

I  have  not  seen  a  specimen  of  Mitten's  actual  type  from  the 
Neilgherries,  but  most  of  the  other  plants  quoted  by  him  are  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  some  of  them  agree  exactly  with  Sedg- 
wick's specimens.  There  is  a  considerable  degree  of  variation  in 
size  and  habit,  in  areolation,  and  in  capsule,  but  the  differences 
do  not  appear  to  be  correlated  together  or  with  any  geographical 
distribution  of  the  forms.  Thus  no.  796,  Sikkim,  Hooker  (Herb. 
Hooker  &  Thomson),  is  a  very  slender  plant,  with  finely  acuminate 
leaves ;  while  no.  79,  Sikkim,  in  the  same  collection,  is  a  much 
more  robust  plant,  with  somewhat  different  areolation  ;  but  no.  86 
(Khasia,  Churra)  is  intermediate  between  the  two  in  habit  and 
cell  structure.  And  the  same  range  of  variation  is  shown  in  the 
Ceylonese  plant.  The  capsule  in  Sedgwick's  plant  is  rather  large 
and  turgid  and  quite  smooth.  This  is  also  the  case  with  several 
of  Mitten's  plants,  while  in  others  it  is  lightly  plicate.  Obviously 
C  Goughii  is  a  plant  of  wide  distribution  in  India  and  a  wide 
range  of  forms,  with  a  very  considerable  degree  of  variation  in  its 
areolation ;  and  it  may  be  compared  with  C.  flexuosus  in  Europe 
in  these  respects. 

Campylopus  (Trichophylli)  Sedgwickii  Card.  &  Dixon, 
sp.  nov.  (Tab.  508,  fig.  13.)  Sat  robustns,  elatus  ;  caulis  5-8  cm. 
longus,  pluries  divisus,  fragilis,  j^C'^'Cf^  brcvissinie  radiculosus  vel 
siibmidus,  ad  basin  decumbens,  inde  abruptc  (jeniculatus  erectus. 
Late  intricate  caespitosus,  superne  olivaceo-viridis  vel  aurescens, 
sul)nitidus,  inferne  fuscus ;  sat  laxe,  interrupte  foliosus.  Folia 
siccitate  suberecta,  substricta,  madore  erecto-patentia  subrecurva, 
6-7  mm.  longa,  prope  basin  ad  1  mm.  lata,  e  basi  late  oblonga 
concava  in  subulam  longam  canaliculatam  integerrimam  sensim 
angustata,  apice  tubuloso,  foliorum  inferiorum  mutico,  comalium 
sat  breviter  sed  distincte  in  pilum  hyalinum  spinulosian  desinente. 
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Costa  lata,  male  definita,  prope  basin  circa  f  foUi  latitudinem 
occupans,  dorso  liumiliter  lameUato,  cellulis  ventralibus  viagnis, 
inanibus.  Areolatio  laminae  densa,  minuta,  opaca,  e  cellulis  ovato- 
rhomboideis,  obliquis,  viridibiis,  hand  incrassatis  instructa ;  alari- 
bus  numerosis,  rufis,  sat  parvis,  quadratis  (marginalibus  elongatis 
angustis,  parietibus  tenuissimis,  plerumque  hyalinis),  auriculas 
magnas  injlatas  2)erdistinctas  formantibus ;  supra-alaribus  sat 
numerosis,  parvis,  rectangularibus,  pellucidis,  teneris,  versus  mar- 
ginem  angustissimis,  ah  illis  lamina  superioris  bene  distinctis. 
Cetera  ignota. 

Hab.  Common  on  the  ground,  4000-4500  ft.,  Mahablesh- 
war,  W.  Ghats,  Jan.  1909 ;  leg.  Sedgwick  (no.  56),  st.  Nmvara- 
Ehya,  near  Galle,  Ceylon,  March,  1898;  leg.  J.  H.  Darrell 
(no.  134  a),  st. 

Most  nearly  allied  to  C.  Schmidii  (C.  M.)  and  C.  crythrogna- 
pihalon  (C.  M.) ;  the  former,  however,  is  quite  different  in  habit, 
and  with  very  different  areolation  at  base  and  angles.  Dicranum 
erythrognaplialon  C.  M.,  which  I  have  not  seen,  is,  according  to 
the  description,  distinct  in  having  the  stems  densely  interwoven 
with  purple  tomentum,  a  character  upon  which  the  author  lays 
stress;  in  the  yellowish  colour,  the  stems  recurved  (here  geniculate), 
the  nerve  smooth  at  back,  the  suprabasal  cells  hexagonal,  the  alar 
lax,  the  upper  incrassate  and  yellowish. 

Campylopus  Walkeei  (Mitt.)  Jaeg.  Binsar,  Almora,  1910;  leg. 
Miss  Shepheard  (no.  19),  st.  Growing  in  large,  low  patches,  very 
soft  and  delicate,  with  small,  finely  subulate  leaves.  The  descrip- 
tion of  Dicranum  Walkeri  Mitt.  (M.  Ind.  Or.  p.  18)  seemed  to  fit 
it  very  exactly,  with  the  exception  that  Mitten  writes  of  "  innova- 
tionibus  tenuibus  appressifoliis  subjulaceis  infra  perichajtium 
comosum  orientibus,"  which  were  not  present  in  Miss  Shepheard's 
plant,  as  indeed,  in  the  absence  of  perichaitia,  was  to  be  expected. 
An  examination  of  Mitten's  plants  in  the  British  Museum  showed, 
however,  that  the  above  description  requires  modification.  Wal- 
ker's specimens  there,  from  Ceylon,  are  taller,  and  do  show  some- 
what short-leaved  innovations,  with  the  leaves  erect  and  to  some 
extent  appressed  ;  but  they  cannot  be  described  as  subjulaceous, 
and  are  altogether  a  much  less  striking  feature  of  the  moss  than 
one  would  perhaps  assume  from  the  description.  And  further, 
the  only  otlier  specimen,  labelled  "  Thw.  21,  Central  Provinces, 
Ceylon,"  presumably  determined  by  Mitten,  is  a  much  shorter 
plant,  witiiout  any  of  these  innovations,  and  quite  agreeing  both  in 
habit  and  leaf-structure  with  the  Binsar  plant.  Mitten  no  doubt 
had  recognized  the  slight  value  of  tbc  character  above  referred  to, 
and  Miss  Shepheard's  plant  may  safely  be  referred  to  C.  Walkeri. 

PiLOPOGON  Blumii  (Dz.  &,  Mb.)  Broth.  On  earth-banks.  Fort 
Parandhar,  Poona  District,  May,  1910 ;  leg.  Sedgwick  (no.  82),  st. 
Only  differs  from  the  usual  form  of  this  species  in  having  the 
dorsal  lamellaj  of  the  nerve  very  slightly  developed.  I  do  not 
know  why  descriptions  often  speak  of  the  alar  cells  being  poorly 
characterized ;  they  are  frequently,  if  not  usually,  very  well  marked 
and  conspicuous. 
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FissiDENs  CEENULATus  Mitt.  (Tab.  508,  fig.  12.)  stones  in  the 
bed  of  a  torrent,  Mahableshwar  (no.  23  a);  on  red  earth,  banks 
under  tree  roots,  Mahal)leshwar.(no.  40) ;  red  earth  cutting  by  road, 
4000-4500  ft.,  IMaliableshwar  (no.  60);  all  leg.  Sedgwick,  Jan. 
1909,  c.  f]'.  These  plants  all  agree  with  one  another,  and  show  little 
variation  except  in  the  degree  of  acuteness  of  tlie  leaves,  which 
varies  within  a  narrow  range  only.  They  agree  quite  well  with 
"  H.  1170,  Nepal,  Wallich,  F.  commutatus  Wils.  MS.,  F.  crenulatus 
Mitt.,"  the  type  of  Mitten's  species,  in  the  British  Museum.  One 
marked  and  characteristic  feature  is  the  abrupt  ending  of  the 
dorsal  lamina  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  (v.  fig.  12a). 

Fleischer  (Musci  .  .  .  von  Buitenzorg,  i.  31)  places  F.  crenit- 
latus  Mitt,  as  a  possible  synonym  of  F.  simplex  C.  M.,  which  again 
he  ranks  as  a  subspecies  of  F.  ceijlonensis  Dz.  &  Mb.,  describing  it 
as  having  the  same  areolation  as  that  species.  The  areolation  in 
F.  ceijlonensis  is,  however,  peculiarly  opaque  and  obscure,  "  gcmz 
undurchsichtig,  wie  bei  keiner  anderen  Art "  (Fl.).  In  Mitten's 
plants,  however,  the  cells,  while  having  the  lumen  opaque,  are 
quite  distinct,  and  it  does  not  differ  in  that  respect  from  many  of 
its  congeners,  and  in  other  respects  appears  distinct  from  jP.  ceylon- 
ensis.  I  incline  to  think  therefore  that  F.  crenulatus  Mitt,  is  a 
good  species,  and  not  to  be  sunk  under  F.  siviplex  ov  F.  ceyloncnsis. 
A  specimen  from  Assam,  in  Hampe's  herbarium,  labelled  F.  crenu- 
latus Mitt.,  is  quite  a  different  thing,  and  may  have  given  rise  to 
a  false  conception  of  what  Mitten's  plant  really  is. 

The  exothecium  cells  in  F.  crenulatus  are  remarkably  collen- 
chymatous. 

F.  Walkeri  Broth.  In  the  bed  of  a  torrent  course,  Waishakhan, 
Western  Ghats,  Feb.  1909  ;  leg.  Sedgwick  (no.  29),  c.  fr.  An 
earlier  gathering  was  recorded  in  my  previous  article,  as  showing 
a  slight  difference  from  the  original  description  in  the  entire 
margin  of  the  leaves.  The  present  plant  has  the  minute  crenula- 
tion  exactly  as  there  described.  The  spores  measure  30-45  /x,  and 
are  smooth  or  almost  so. 

F.  Zippelianus  Dz.  &  Mb.  On  a  wall,  Poena,  July,  1909 ;  leg. 
Sedgwick  (no.  71),  c.  fr.  A  small  form  ;  not  F.  aciUeatus  Fleisch., 
as  the  nerve  always  ceases  below  the  apex. 

Fissidens  (Pachyfissidens)  Sedgwickii  Broth.  &  Dixon, 
sp.  nov.  (Tab.  507,  fig.  1.)  Dense  late  ciespitosus,  valde  rigidus, 
superne  atro-viridis  vel  brunnescens,  in/erne  rubiyinosus.  Caulis 
simplex  vel  parcissime  divisus,  2-4  cm.  longus  ;  fascicule  ccntrali 
nullo,  cellulis  externis  pluribus  seriebus  valde  incrassatis,  rufcscen- 
tibus.  Folia  multijuga,  patentia,  sicca  juniora  falcata,  decurva, 
yetate  stricta,  complanata;  circa  2  mm.  longa,  ovato-oblonga,  acuti- 
uscula,  lamina  dorsali  folii  basin  attingente,  laminis  vaginantibus 
multo  latioribus,  circa  dimidiam  partem  folii  aiquantibus,  limbatis, 
limbo  infernc  lato,  valido,  ante  apicem  laminae  soluto,  ceterum  mar- 
gine  elimbato  integro,  superne  subundulato.  Costa  valida,  subper- 
currens,  pellucida.  Areolatio  densa,  minuta,  obscura,  e  cellulis 
incrassatis,  8-10  /x  latis,  hexagono-rotundis  instructa.  Laminae 
vaginantes  plerumque  e  1-2  stratis  solum  cellularum  compositae. 
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inde  in  sectione  transversa  eis  F.  grand  if  rout  is  multo  tenuiorcs. 
Dioicus.  Fl.  3  (unus  solum  inventus)  parvus,  bracteis  brevibus, 
cuspidatis,  antherideis  paucis,  elongatis.  Flores  2  in  ramulis 
propriis  ad  foliorum  superiorum  axillas  sub  fronde  conditis  basi 
radicantibus  numerosi,  archegoniis  parvis,  multis  (12-16),  bracteis 
perichtEtialibus  internis  superne  linearibus,  laminis  vaginantibus 
suborbicularibus,  anguste  linibatis.     Cetera  ignota. 

Hab.  On  stones  near  a  fall  known  as  the  Dhobis'  Waterfall, 
Mahableshwar,  Jan.  1909;  leg.  Sedgwick  (no.  51),  st. 

A  fine  species,  quite  distinct  from  all  others  of  the  section 
Pachyfissidens  in  the  shorter,  wider  leaves  with  stout  border  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  vaginant  lamina.  The  other  Oriental  species 
of  the  section  are  quite  distinct,  and  for  the  most  part  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  F.  grandifrons  Brid. 

Calymperes  (Hyophilina)  tortelloides  Broth.  &  Dixon,  sp. 
nov.  (Tab.  507,  fig.  2.)  Dioicum.  Dense  caespitosum,  atro-viride, 
inferne  sordido-fuscum  ;  caulis  decumbens,  ramis  ascendentibus, 
fastigiatis,  circa  3  mm.  longus.  Folia  sat  conferta,  e  basi  erecto 
albescente  patentia,  sicca  valde  convoluta  cirrata,  dorso  iiitida, 
fragillima,  e  basi  oblonga,  angustior,  elongate  liiignlato-sjMthulata, 
apice  brcviteracutatavel  in  cusjndevicrassnvi  aaitumplus  minusve 
eiongatum  subito  contracta;  margine  piano,  integro  ;  costa  valida, 
60-70  /x  lata,  apud  apicem  folii  tantum  angustata,  percurrens  vel 
in  cuspidem  crassum  s^pe  papillosum  excurrens;  in  sectione  trans- 
verse elUptica,  cellulis  ventralibus  numerosis  sat  inagnis,  ducibus 
5-6  centralibus,  stereidcarum  fascicuUs  duobus,  cellulis  dorsalibus 
parvis.  Inter  folia  normalia  alia  nonnuUa  perangusta  elongate 
ligulata  inveniuntur.  Areolatio  in  parte  folii  superiore  ojyaca,  siib- 
obscura,  valde  chlorophyllosa,  dense  sed  humiliter papillosa;  cellulse 
quadratae  vel  subhexagonte,  regulares,  8-10  /x  latae,  parietibus 
tenuibus,  firmis  ;  basilares  juxta  costam  magna,  rectangulares, 
hyalina;,  marginales  seriebus  pluribus  anguste  lineares,  chloro- 
piiyllosce,  cancellinam  circa  quartam  partem  folii  occupantem 
circumscribentes. 

Folia  perichaetialia  e  basi  longiore,  hyalino,  elongato-lingulata. 
Theca  immersa  vel  subexserta,  parva,  ovata,  castanea,  nitida, 
•75  mm.  longa;  versus  orificium  aurantiacum  paullo  contracta, 
gymnostoma;  exothecii  cellulae  irregulares,  baud  elongatoe,  sat 
magna),  parietibus  pertenuibus;  sub  ore  3-5  seriebus  parva3  trans- 
verse compressye,  incrassatue,  intensius  coloratffi.  Operculum 
longirostre  (vaginula,  seta,  sporangium,  operculum,  omnia  subae- 
quilonga).     Spori  10-14  /x,  Ucves.     Calyptra  baud  visa. 

Hab.  On  trees,  4000-4500  ft.,  Mahableshwar,  Western  Ghats, 
Jan.  1909 ;  leg.  Sedgwick  (no.  54),  c.  fr. 

A  very  distinct  species,  in  habit  and  foliation  closely  resem- 
bling members  of  the  Pottiacece  (whence  the  specific  name) ;  and 
iiot  likely  to  l)e  mistaken  for  any  of  the  Indian  or  Malayan  species 
of  the  genus.  It  is  perhaps  nearest  to  C  Motley i  Mitt,  and 
C.  tenerum  G.  M.,  but  tlio  leaf  outline  and  apex  are  quite  different, 
and  the  areolation  distinct.  The  upper  and  outer  cells  of  the 
Canccllina  pass  more  gradually  than  is  often  the  case  into  the 
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smaller  chlorophyllose  ones,  which  again  heightens  the  resemblance 
to  the  PottiacecB. 

Calymperes  Fordii  Besch.  On  tree-trunk,  Salsette  I.,  Bom- 
bay (no.  67) ;  and  on  stem  of  a  toddy  palm,  Salsette  I.,  Bombay 
(no.  68 1,  Dec.  1908;  leg.  Sedgwick,  st.  I  have  compared  these 
plants  with  Bescherelle's  Hongkong  specimens,  and  they  agree 
closely ;  in  the  original  plant  the  leaf-base  is  slightly  more  differ- 
entiated; with,  as  a  rule,  3-5  rows  of  marginal  cells  outside  the 
teniola  at  the  shoulder,  while  in  the  Indian  plant  there  are 
usually  1-2  rows  only.  Some  of  Bescherelle's  leaves,  however, 
show  precisely  the  same  structure,  with  only  two  rows  of  mar- 
ginal cells.  No.  68  is  a  rather  taller  plant  than  67,  with  the 
teniola  a  little  less  distinct  and  not  reaching  quite  so  high  up  in 
the  leaf,  and  also  with  the  leaf-base  more  conspicuous,  in  this 
respect  resembling  G.  Hampei,  but  a  more  robust  and  rigid  plant. 
Both  specimens  have  the  leaves  a  little  wider  than  in  Bescherelle's 
plant,  and  perhaps  should  be  referred  to  var.  javanicum  Fleisch. 
But  the  difference  is  slight,  and  scarcely,  I  think,  worth  a  varietal 
name;  indeed,  at  the  best,  C.  Hamim,  C.  Fordii,  and  C.  Thtcaitesii 
are  very  closely  allied  plants,  and  their  differences  by  no  means 
easy  to  define. 

C.  Fordii  has  only  been  recorded,  I  believe,  from  Hongkong 
and  from  West  Java. 

Hymenostomum  edentulum  (Mitt.)  Besch.  On  stones,  Panch- 
gani,  4000  ft.,  Western  Ghats,  Feb.  1909  (no.  47) ;  rocky  banks. 
Fort  Purandhar  (no.  80c),  and  earth-bank.  Fort  Purandhar,  Poona 
District,  May,  1910  (no.  86)  ;  all  leg.  Sedgwick,  c.  fr. 

No.  47  is  a  very  robust  plant,  larger  in  all  its  parts  than  in 
Mitten's  type ;  but  I  can  find  no  structural  difference ;  and  the 
two  differ  no  more  than  do  forms  of  H.  tortile  with  us.  More- 
over H.  Pancherianum  (Besch.)  Jaeg.,  which  Fleischer  unites  with 
H.  edentulum,  is  as  much  smaller  than  the  type  as  no.  47  is  larger. 
No.  80c  is  the  normal  form,  while  86  is  a  little  larger,  but  not 
nearly  so  robust  as  47. 

Hymenostylium  xanthocarpum  (Hook.)  Brid.  Damp  ground, 
Mahableshwar,  W.  Ghats,  May,  1907;  leg.  Lt.-Col.  Kirtikar 
(no.  72),  c.  fr.  Eocky  banks  in  shade.  Fort  Purandhar,  Poona 
District,  May,  1910;  leg.  Sedgwick  (no.  80b),  c.  fr. 

Hymenostylium  Shepheardse  Card.  &  Dixon,  sp.  nov.  (Tarb. 
508,  fig.  10.)  Densissime  caespitosum,  supra  flavescens,  intus 
rufum,  basi  radiculis  intertextum,  3-4  cm.  altum ;  caulis  tenuis 
pluries  divisus,  pulchrc  intcrrupte  nodoso-foliosus ;  folia  erecto- 
patentia,  vix2mm.  longa,  sicca  arete  contorta,  amjustissime  lincari- 
lanceolata,  acutissime  acuminata,  concavo-carinata,  marginibus 
planis.  Costa  sat  valida,  dorso  prominens,  l<fivis,  in  cuspidera 
brevem  peracutam  excurrens.  Areolatio  per  totum  folium  parva, 
brevis,  e  cellulis  superne  ovato-rotundis  incrassatis  pellucidis  liBvi- 
bus  instructa,  ad  infimam  basin  tantum  juxta  costam  panels  bre- 
viter  rcctangiilaribus  pellucidis.     Fructus  ignotus. 

Hab.  Binsar,  7000  ft.,  Almora,  1910;  leg.  Miss  E.  Shepheard 
(no.  13),  st. 
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Very  distinct  in  the  interrupted  foliation,  the  finely  acuminate, 
narrow  leaves,  and  small  cells,  short  even  to  the  base. 

Hymenostylium  annotinum  Mitt.  MS.  in  sched.,  sp.  nov. 
(Tab.  50S,  fig.  11.)  Robustum,  elatiim,  ad  5  cm.  altum ;  caulis 
plm'ies  divisus,  fragilis.  Folia  inferne  breviora,  laxa,  ad  apices 
ramulorum  comata,  elongata,  conferta ;  caulina  e  basi  erecta  ap- 
jjressa  varjinante  ahmpte  reflexa,  patula  ;  comalia  longiora,  minus 
patentia,  ad  2-5  mm.  longa,  siccitate  incurva;  e  basi  breviter  ovali 
sensim  acutata,  plus  minusve  acute  acuminata,  carinato-concava, 
marginibus  planis  vel  supra  basin  leniter  anguste  reflexis ;  costa 
angusta,  dorso  Itevis,  vix  percurrens.  Areolatio  pellucida,  laevis, 
superne  e  cellulis  jiixta  costam  elongatis,  elliptico-rhomboideis  vel 
anguste  rectangularibus  ad  35  p.  longis,  versus  marginem  brevi- 
oribus  irregulariter  subquadratis,  parietibus  firmis,  tenuibus  vel 
incrassatis  instructa;  ad  basin  e  cellulis  laxioribus,  irregularibus, 
hexagono-rectangularibus  vel  omnino  rectangularibus  inanibus 
pellucidis  composita.  Seta  circa  1  cm.  alta,  gracilis ;  theca  parva, 
sat  anguste  elUptica,  (aetatej  nigricans,  pachyderma.    Cetera  ignota. 

Hab.  Khegumpa,  Bhotan,  6500  ft.  ;  leg.  Griffith,  no.  17  (in 
herb.  W.  Mitten),  c.  fr. 

The  leaves,  abruptly  reflexed  from  an  appressed,  sheathing 
base  separate  this  species  at  once  from  the  allied  plants.  The 
comal  leaves,  both  at  the  apex  of  the  stems  and  branches,  and  at 
the  points  on  the  stems  at  which  the  perichaetia  and  the  innova- 
tions are  produced,  give  the  interrupted  appearance  to  which  the 
plant  owes  its  specific  name.  I  have  not,  however,  seen  any 
comal  tuft  formed  except  at  a  point  which  is,  or  at  one  time  has 
been,  the  termination  of  a  stem  or  branch;  whereas  in  the  previous 
species  the  leaves  are  comose  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals 
along  the  stems,  v^rhich  are  therefore  more  truly  "  annotinous  " 
than  in  the  present  plant. 

Timmiella  anomala  (B.  k  S.)  Limpr.  Binsar,  7000  ft.,  Almora, 
1910  ;  leg.  Miss  E.  Shepheard  (no.  20),  c.  fr. 

Hyophila  subflaccida  Broth,  k  Dixon,  sp.  nov.  (Tab.  507, 
fig.  3.)  Dioica.  Humilis,  sat  dense  cajspitosa,  saturate  viridis, 
inferne  rufescens,  mollis.  Caulis  vix  -5  cm.  altus,  simplex ;  folia 
inferiora  pauca,  remota,  parva,  superiora  in  comam  rosulatavi 
aggregata,  patnla,  siccitate  valde  convoluta,  incurvo-contorta,  nee 
crispata  ;  e  basi  angustiore  obovata  vel  subspathulata,  2-2-5  mm. 
longa,  1  mm.  lata,  apice  pauUo  recurva,  acuta  breviter  apiculata  ; 
margine  piano,  versus  apicem  irregulariter  acute  denticulato.  Costa 
infra  crassa,  versus  apicem  angustata,  in  mucronem  brevem  acutum 
excurrens.  Areolatio  superne  .sc??»'-ojjacfl,  hand  obscura,  hexagono- 
rotunda,  parum  incrassata,  6-8 /x  lata,  chloi-ophyliosa,  minutissime 
papulosa,  versus  basin  laxior,  pellucida,  rectangularis,  ad  infimam 
basin  elongata,  hyalina.  Perichajtii  bracteic  internie  acuta,  e 
cellulis  rhomboideis  instructtu.  Seta  1  cm.  longa,  inferne  rubra, 
superne  straminea ;  theca  parva,  cylindrica,  collo  breviusculo, 
recta  nee  curvata,  deoperculata,  1-1"5  mm.  longa,  operculo  dimi- 
diam  partem  aquante.  Annulus  latiusculus,  solubilis,  interdum 
persistens.     Peristomiura  nullum.     Spori  8-10  fi. 
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Hab.  Lucknow,  Oudh,  India  borealis,  on  biick  walls,  17  Oct. 
1904  ;  leg.  W.  Gollan  (Bryoth.  E.  Lev.  no.  6377),  c.  fr.  Andheri, 
near  Bombay,  on  a  wall,  Nov.  1908 ;  leg.  Lt.-Col.  K.  E.  Kiitikar 
(no.  74),  c.  fr. 

Differs  from  tbe  allied  H.  cylindrica  (Hook.),  H.  perannulata 
Een.  &  Card.,  and  H.  stenocarpa  Ren.  k  Card.,  in  the  shorter,  not 
curved  capsule;  from  H.  javanica  Brid.  in  the  short  neck  of  the 
capsule  and  other  points.  H.  MichoUtzii  Broth,  and  H.  Dozy- 
Molkenbceri  Fleisch.  are  larger  plants  with  broader,  more  obtuse 
leaves  and  obtuse  perichtctial  bracts.  H.  apiculata  Fleisch.  has 
the  leaves  erect  and  cylindrically  convolute,  not  spreading,  but 
otherwise  appears  to  be  near  our  plant. 

DiDYMODON  W.\LLiCHii  (Mitt.)  Broth.  Binsar,  Almora,  1910; 
leg.  Miss  Shepheard  (no.  16),  c.  fr. — D.  recurvus  (Mitt.)  Broth. 
Binsar,  .\lmora,  1910 ;  leg.  Miss  Shepheard  (no.  21),  st. — D.  rufe- 
scens  (Hook.)  Broth.  Stones,  Fort  Purandhar,  Poona  District, 
May,  1910;  leg.  Sedgwick  (no.  83 a),  st.  This  species  has,  I 
believe,  not  been  recorded  hitherto  from  anywhere  but  Northern 
India.  I  have  compared  it  with  specimeiis  from  Sikkim,  distri- 
buted by  Miss  Roberts  {Himalayan  Mosses,  ii..  No.  4),  determined 
by  Brotherus,  and  it  agrees  entirely,  except  in  the  somewhat 
smaller  size. 

Grimmi.a.  anodon  B.  ct  S.  Mahshookee,  India  ;  leg.  Griflith 
(unnamed  in  Mitten's  herb.,  sub  num.  90),  c.  fr. — G.  crinita 
Brid.  "  Rendu,  Indus  Valley,"  and  "  India,"  unnamed  in  Mit- 
ten's herbarium  (sub  num.  5  and  6j,  c.  fr.  These  two  plants 
are  identical,  and  scarcely  differ  from  G.  crinita,  except  that 
the  seta  is  rather  longer,  so  that  the  capsule  is  more  conspi- 
cuously exserted.  G.  sinaicaB.  &  S.  (Mt.  Sinai;  leg.  Schimper, 
1836,  in  herb.  Schimp.  at  Kew)  appears  to  be  the  same  thing.  I 
have  not  examined  the  peristome,  for  which  the  authors  of  the 
Bry.  Eur.  describe  some  characters  slightly  differentiating  G. 
sinaica  from  G.  crinita,  but  apart  from  that  I  can  see  no  differ- 
ence beyond  the  slight  elevation  of  the  capsule,  a  feature  which  I 
have  seen  approached  on  European  specimens  of  G.  crinita. 
— G.  elongata  Kaulf.,  East  Nepal,  India,  14,500  ft.  (unnamed  in 
Mitten's  herbarium,  sub  num.  4),  st.  I  think  this  is  certainly 
referable  to  G.  elongata. — G.  tricliojjhylla  Grev.  Manipur,  India; 
leg.  G.  Watt  (unnamed  in  Mitten's  herb.).  Two  specimens  with 
identical  labelling  certainly  belong  to  this  species,  which  appears 
not  to  have  been  hitherto  recorded  from  India. 


EXPL.\NATI0N    OF   PlATES. 

Tab.  507. — Fig.  1.  Fissidens  Sedgwickii.  la,  leaf  x  20.  lb,  upper  cells 
X  200.  Ic,  basal  cells  of  vaginant  lamina  x  200.  !</,  stem,  lower  half  moist, 
upper  half  dry,  x  1^.  le,  transverse  section  of  leaf  at  upper  part  of  vaginant 
lamina,   x  125. 

Fig.  2.  Calymperes  tortelloides.  2a,  a',  leaves  x  20.  2b,  upper  cells  x  200. 
2c,  basal  cells  x  125.     2d,  upper  part  of  stem,  dry,  with  capsule,  x  5. 

Fig.  3.  Hyophila  subjiaccida  (leg.  Gollan,  no.  6377).  3a,  leaf  x  20. 
36,  upper,  3c,  basal  cells  x  200.    3d,  capsule  x  20.    3e,  exothecium  cells  x  100. 
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Tab.  o08. — Fig.  4.  Merceyojjsis  minuta  (Mussoorie,  1895;  leg.  Duthie). 
4a,  leaf  x  20.     46,  upper  cells  x  200. 

Fig.  5. — .1/.  aiigustifolia.  5a,  a',  leaves  x  20.  oh,  upper,  oc  basal  cells, 
X  200.     od,  capsule  x  20.     oe,  exothecium  cells  x  80. 

Fig.  6. — M.  Jii/menostt/Uoides.     G«,  leaf  x  20.     6&,  upper  cells  x  200. 

Fig.  7.—M.  si'kkimens'is  (Bryoth.  E.  Levier,  1699).  7a,  leaf  x  20.  lb,  upper 
cells  x  200. 

Fig.  8. — 3/.  angulosa.  8a,  leaf  X  20.  86,  upper  cells  x  200.  8c,  part  of 
leaf  in  transverse  section  x  200.     8rf,  capsule  x  20.     8e,  rib  of  capsule  x  200. 

Fig.  9. — M.  pellucida.  9a,  leaf  x  20.  96,  upper  cells  x  200.  9c,  nerve 
section  x  200. 

Fig.  10.— Hi/menoshjlium  Shephearda.  10a,  leaf  x  20.  106,  upper,  10c, 
basal  cells,  x  200. 

Fig,  11. — H.  annotinum.  11a,  leaf  x  20.  116,  upper  cells  x  200.  lie, 
stem  X  2. 

Fig.  12. — Fissidens  crenulaius  (leg.  Sedgwick,  no.  60).  12a,  leaf  x  20. 
126,  upper  cells  x  200. 

Fig.  VA. — Campylopus;  Sedgiciekii  (leg.  Sedgwick,  no.  56).  13a,  leaf  x  12. 
136,  upper  cells  x  150.     13c,  supra-basal  cells  x  150. 


COLLODERMA,    A   NEW    GENUS    OF    MYCETOZOA. 

By  G.  Lister,  F.L.S. 

The  late  Christian  Lippert  has  described  and  figured,  under 
the  name  of  Didymium  oculatum,''-  a  curious  species  belonging  to 
the  Mycetozoa  that  appeared  in  the  winter  of  1892-3  on  old  fir- 
wood  kept  moist  in  a  cultivating  chamber.  This  wood  he  had 
obtained  a  few  months  previously  from  near  Hallstatt,  in  Upper 
Austria. 

The  following  is  a  free  translation  of  his  description  : — 

Didymium  oculatum,  nov.  spec.  Sporangia  solitary,  spherical, 
depressed,  f  to  1  mm.  diam.,  seated  on  a  thick  brown  columnar 
hypothallus  whose  upper  part  consists  of  a  felted  mass  in  which 
the  sporangium  is  embedded.  Sporangium-wall  single,  hyaline, 
firm,  showing  unusual  resistance,  and  having  scattered  deposits  of 
extremely  minute  lime-granules.  Capillitium  much  branched  and 
anastomosing,  arising  from  the  base  of  the  sporangium,  2  to  4  /x 
diam.,  or  6  to  7  /x  at  the  axils  of  the  branches,  terminating  above 
at  the  sporangium-walls  in  very  slender  forked  and  branching 
free  ends.  Capillitium  threads  hyaline  at  the  base,  brown  above. 
Columella  none.  Spores  spherical,  violet-brown,  spinulose,  12  to 
13  /x  diam. 

The  sporangia  were  at  first  dirty  white,  then  yellow,  and  finally 
dark  l)rown  or  violet-black. 

Lippert  further  states  "the  spores  appear  to  be  held  together 
by  a  mucilaginous  mass." 

Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Prof,  von  Hohnel,  I  have  seen 
glycerine  preparations  of  Lippert's  specimen.     They  show  several 


•  "  Ueber  zwei  neue  Myxomyceten,"  Verhandl.  der  k.  k.  zool.  bot.  Gesellsch, 
Band  xliv.  p.  72,  Tafel  iv.  (1894). 
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remarkable  features.  The  "eye-like"  appearance  of  the  spor- 
angium, which  suggested  to  Lippert  the  specific  name  ocnlatnm, 
is  seen  only  when  the  sporangium  is  moist  and  unbroken.  The 
effect  is  produced  by  the  dark  mass  of  spores  enclosed  by  a  mem- 
branous sporangium-wall  being  surrounded  by  a  thick,  hyaline, 
gelatinous  layer,  and  this  again,  in  the  lower  part  especially,  by  a 
deposit  of  yellowish  granular  refuse  matter,  which  is  more  or  less 
penetrated  by  fungus  byphse,  forming  the  "felted  yellow  mass"  of 
Lippert's  description.  He  was  not  quite  correct  in  thinking  that 
the  spores  are  held  together  by  a  gelatinous  mass,  for  the  latter  is 
outside  the  membranous  wall.  The  lime-granules  he  refers  to  are 
no  longer  visible  in  these  preparations,  but  they  may  have  dissolved 
in  the  mounting  medium.  Some  of  the  threads  of  the  capillitium 
exhibit  a  peculiar  structure.  They  consist  of  a  hyaline  sheath 
enclosing  a  darker  axis ;  this  sheath  is  often  interrupted  and  forms 
long  or  short  bead-like  segments.  Other  threads  have  the  usual 
homogeneous  appearance. 

A  further  gathering  of  D.  oculatum  has  recently  been  made  by 
the  Eev.  W.  Gran.  He  discovered  last  September  about  twenty 
of  the  minute  sporangia  on  moss  and  hepatics  on  dead  wood,  in 
two  localities  about  four  miles  apart,  near  Skene,  Aberdeenshire. 
The  specimens,  which  he  has  kindly  sent  me  for  identification, 
throw^  fresh  light  on  this  interesting  species.  The  inconspicuous 
olive  or  purple-brown  sporangia  are  either  solitary  or  grouped  in 
small  clusters,  subglobose  or  elongated  to  form  short  plasmodio- 
carps  ;  in  one  case  two  sporangia  are  mounted  together  on  a  short 
black  stalk,  otherwise  they  are  all  sessile.  In  a  dry  state  the 
sporangium-wall  is  brittle,  and  dehisces  irregularly,  exposing  the 
purple-brown  mass  of  spores  and  colourless  tips  of  the  capillitium. 
When  a  sporangium  is  placed  in  water  the  gelatinous  outer  layer 
rapidly  swells  to  form  a  thick  coat,  completely  surrounding  the 
membranous  wall  with  its  enclosed  mass  of  spores.  Glycerine 
preparations  show  that  the  sporangium-wall,  the  capillitium  with 
the  interrupted  sheath  of  the  threads,  and  the  spores  are  similar 
in  all  respects  to  those  of  Lippert's  type ;  the  superficial  granular 
deposits  are,  however,  free  from  fungus  hyphae.  There  is  no  trace 
of  lime  in  the  sporangium-wall. 

Lippert  described  the  capillitium  as  arising  from  a  peripheral 
ring  of  the  floor  of  the  sporangium,  and  surrounding  a  central 
space  free  from  both  spores  and  capillitium.  This  is  not  the 
arrangement  in  the  Scotch  specimens.  In  those  sporangia  in 
which  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  has  fallen  away  and  the  spores 
are  dispersed  the  capilhtium  is  seen  to  arise  from  the  central 
part  only  of  the  flat  membranous  floor,  while  the  outer  part 
of  the  floor  appears  as  a  bare,  glossy,  ring-shaped  area ;  the  attach- 
ment of  the  capillitium  would  seem,  therefore,  to  vary  in  different 
gatherings. 

From  the  small  amount  of  material  we  possess,  we  are  hardly 
in  a  iDOsition  at  present  to  judge  of  tlie  true  aflinities  of  this 
remarkable  species.  If  Lippert's  observations  should  prove  to 
have  been  correct,  and  lime-granules  are  occasionally  present  iu 
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the  sporangium-walls,  it  should  be  placed  in  the  Physaracece.  It 
cannot  belong  to  Didymiacea,  for  in  that  Order  the  deposits  of  lime 
are  in  the  form  of  crystals.  From  the  general  structure  of  the 
capillitium  threads  it  appears  to  be  nearly  allied  to  CJiondrioderma 
Eost.  (syn.  Diderma  Pers.).  The  gelatinous  outer  sporangium- 
wall  is  different,  however,  from  anything  we  see  in  CJiondrioderma, 
and  affords  so  singular  a  character  that  the  species  may  well  be 
placed  in  a  new  genus.  The  name  Collodertna  is  chosen  in  refer- 
ence to  this  gelatinous  wall. 

In  the  light  of  Mr.  Gran's  gatherings  the  genus  and  species 
may  be  described  as  under : — 

Colloderma,  no  v.  gen.  Sporangia  subglobose ;  sporangium - 
wall  of  two  layers,  the  outer  gelatinous,  with  superficial  deposits  of 
granular  refuse-matter,  and  with  perhaps  sometimes  additional 
deposits  of  minute  lime-granules  ;  inner  layer  membranous  ;  capil- 
litium a  network  of  branching  and  anastomosing  purplish  threads, 
without  lime-knots  ;  spores  brownish-purple. 

C.  oculatum  (Lippert)  G.  Lister.  Plasmodium  ?  Sporangia 
subglobose,  0-5  to  0-7  mm.  diam.  when  dry,  0-8  to  1  mm.  diam. 
when  wet,  sessile,  sometimes  forming  short  straight  or  curved 
plasmodiocarps,  rarely  stalked,  scattered  or  grouped  in  small  clus- 
ters, glossy,  olive-brown  or  purplish-brown,  often  seated  on  a 
purple-brown  membranous  hypothallus ;  outer  layer  of  sporangium- 
wall,  when  moist,  thick,  hyaline,  gelatinous,  clothed  externally 
with  yellowish-olive  granular  refuse-matter,  inner  layer  mem- 
branous, firm.  Stalk,  when  present,  stout,  dark  brown.  Capil- 
litium a  network  of  pale  or  dark  purplish-brown  threads  attached 
above  and  below  to  the  sporangium-wall,  colourless  at  the  ex- 
tremities, arising  from  the  fiat  base  of  the  sporangium,  2  to  4  /i 
diam.  below,  more  slender  and  closely  branched  alDOve.  Spores 
brownish-purple,  spinulose,  11  to  13  /x  diam. 
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By  Rev.  W.  Moyle  Rogers,  F.L.S. 

These  notes  are  mainly  due  to  my  observations  during  three 
summer  visits  to  Dartmoor  in  recent  years :  the  first  in  1904  to 
Hey  Tor,  in  the  north-east ;  the  second  to  the  Okeliampton  and 
Belstone  neighbourhood,  in  the  north-west,  in  1908 ;  and  the 
third  in  1910,  to  the  west  and  south-west,  from  Okeliampton  to 
Shaugh  Bridge  and  Bickleigh  towards  Plymouth.  Some  account 
of  the  Rubi  seen  by  me  in  the  course  of  the  two  earlier  of  these 
visits  appeared  in  this  Journal  at  the  time.  But  the  third  seems 
to  me  the  most  fruitful  in  interesting  results ;  and,  while  I  am 
recording  them,  it  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  other  students  of 
the  genus  if  I  use  the  opportunity  for  a  review  of  the  particulars 
that  have  accumulated  on  the  subject  since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  T.  R.  Archer  Briggs's  Flora  of  Plymouth  in  1880. 
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I  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of 
the  Rul)i  to  he  found  on  Dartmoor  and  its  very  extensive  outskirts. 
But  I  have  tried  to  "sample"  the  prevaihng  bramhle  l)ushes  on 
all  sides  of  the  moor,  and  have  made  my  way  up  several  of  its 
tors.  In  my  last  visit  I  also  had  no  inconsiderable  help  from  my 
son  ("F.  A.  R.")  and  my  daugliter  ("  M.  A.  R."),  who  were  able  to 
bring  me  fresh  specimens  from  localities  beyond  my  reach. 

Fairly  numerous  references  will  also  be  found  to  specimens 
collected  on  tlie  borders  of  Dartmoor  by  several  other  botanists, 
and  especially  by  Mr.  Briggs  ;  as  also  to  some  previous  records  of 
my  own  which  appeared  in  this  Journal  in  1882.  But  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  exclude  from  this  paper  all  records  of  com- 
paratively early  date,  except  where  I  have  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself  of  their  accuracy  by  an  examination  of  fairly  representative 
specimens. 

It  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  order  in  which  the 
localities  are  given  to  state  that  their  range  is  from  Great  Haldon 
and  Hey  Tor  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  moor,  westward  along 
and  above  the  Teign  Valley,  by  Moreton-Hampstead,  Chagford, 
and  South  Tawton  to  Belstone  and  Okehampton  ;  and  thence 
southward,  along  the  high  ground  skirting  the  London  and  South 
Western  and  the  Great  Western  Railways  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Plymouth  ;  with,  at  the  end  of  the  series,  a  few  places  north  of 
Plymoutli,  towards  x\shburton  and  Hey  Tor.  Most  of  this  ground 
lielongs  to  the  Watsonian  vice-county  3  (S.  Devon) ;  only  a  small 
portion  of  it,  on  the  west,  extending  across  the  border  into 
N.  Devon  (v.-c.  4),  in  the  Okehampton'and  Bridestowe  neighbour- 
hoods. It  has  seemed  most  convenient  to  put  all  the  S.  Devon 
localities  together  after  the  figure  "3,"  leaving  the  rest  to  follow 
after  the  figure  "4."  An  asterisk  is  attached  to  the  figure  for 
such  forms  as  are  considered  to  be  "  new  records  "  for  the  vice- 
county. 

As  regards  height  above  sea-level,  very  few  localities  are 
given — and  those  almost  exclusively  from  the  Teign  Valley  and 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth — below  400  ft.,  while 
the  great  majority  range  from  600  to  1100  ft.  Of  those  on  the 
moorland  near  Hey  Tor  and  towards  Princetown  a  fair  number 
apparently  exceed  1100  ft. ;  while  the  average  height  for  all  may 
1)6  between  600  and  700  ffe.* 

lluhus  idcBiis  Linn.  Frequent,  and  often  undoubtedly  native, 
up  to  at  least  1000  ft.  above  sea-level. 

SUBERECTI. 

Decidedly  uncommon,  and  often  uncharacteristic. 

B.  fissus  Lindl.      Rare.     3.  Heath  between  Mary  Tavy  and 


*  Readers  of  this  .Journal  who  are  e.specially  interested  in  the  distribution 
of  our  Britisli  Eubi  I  may  here  be  allowed  to  refer  for  comparison  to  two 
previous  papers  of  mine,  those  "  On  Some  Scottish  Kubi  "  in  the  18'.)7  volume, 
pp.  42-50,  and  "Rubi  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  London,"  190,S,  pp.  87-97. 
The  contrast  between  the  prevailing  forms  of  Scotland  and  Dartmoor  respec- 
tively seems  to  me  of  especial  interest. 
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Lamerton  (no  panicle),  i^.  ^.  i?.  :  near  Horrabridge,  Briggs  (1879) 
and  F.  A.  B.,  1910. 

B.  suberectns  Andei's.  Certainly  uncommon.  3.  Doddiscomb- 
sleigh,  Briggs ;  Bickleigh  Vale,  Briggs  and  Focke.  4.  By  E.  Taw 
at  Sticklepath  ;  near  the  foot  of  the  Lydford  Waterfall.  Very 
luxuriant  in  both  places. 

B.  Bogersii  Linton.  3.  Moreton-Hampstead,  marshy  hillside, 
1881.  Its  first  known  locality,  and  the  only  place  in  the  county 
where  it  has  yet  been  found. 

B.  sulcatus  Vest.  3.  Haldon  Hill,  Briggs.  Abnormally  small, 
but  otherwise  characteristic.  The  only  other  Devon  locality 
known  is  "by  Thornbury  and  Holsworthy  Eoad  "  (at  the  other 
end  of  the  county),  whence  Mr.  Briggs  l)rought  me  specimens 
in  1885. 

B.  iMcatns  Wh.  &  N.  Apparently  quite  local.  3.  Near  Moreton- 
Hampstead  ;  Nitton  Heath.  Chagford,  Briggs.  Roborough  Down, 
near  Yelverton.  4.  Okehampton.  In  this  instance  an  incomplete 
list  of  localities  no  doubt. — Var.  Bertramii  G.  Braun.  '''3.  Hollow 
above  Horrabridge,  on  Roborough  Down,  in  several  spots ;  a  verj' 
tall  prickly  and  nearly  glabrous  form,  F.  A.  B. — Var.  hemistemon 
(?  Genev.),  pseudo-hemistemon  Focke.  3.  Below  Hanger  Down, 
near  Harford,  1880,  Briggs  (specimen  in  the  British  Museum !). 

SUBRHAMNIFOLII. 

Except  opacus  and  Briggsianus,  very  rare. 

B.  nitidus  Wh.  &  N.  var.  opacus  Focke.  3.  Black  Lea,  Trus- 
ham ;  near  London  and  South  Western  Railway  station,  Lydford, 
F.  A.  B.;  Bickleigh  Vale;  Egg  Buckland  Parish,  frequent.  4. 
Near  S.  Tawton,  Sticklepath,  and  Okehampton.  Usually  a  small 
form  distinguished  as  "  f.  minor  "  by  Focke  (Journ.  Bot.  1890, 
pp.  100,  101). 

B.  affinis  Wh.  &  N.  3.  Border  of  Milber  Down,  Briggs  ; 
Heathfield,  Newton  Abbot,  S.  T.  Dimn  ;  Mary  Tavy,  by  R,  Burn ; 
small  and  uncharacteristic.  Mary  Tavy  to  Lamerton,  F.  A.  B. 
4.  South  Tawton,  by  R.  Taw.  Henbury,  Buckland  Brewer,  H.  A. 
Evans.  The  only  Devon  localities  known  to  me. — Var.  Briggsi- 
anus Rogers  ("jR.  affinis  W.  &  N.,"  Fl.  Plym.).  3.  Locally 
abundant  on  the  hills  above  Teign  Valley  at  Ashton,  Trusham, 
Knigliton  Heath,  North  Bovey,  Moreton-Hampstead,  kc. ;  moor- 
land below  Hey  Tor;  Christow  and  Canonteign  Downs;  near 
Chagford  ;  near  Riverhead,  Bickleigh  and  Tlie  Combe,  Egg  Buck- 
land.  4.  Sticklepath  ;  Belstone  ;  Okehampton.  Apparently 
the  most  widely  distributed  and  abundant  subrliamnifolian  in 
Devon. 

B.  cariensis  Genev.  "3.  Base  of  Tor  Hill,  Lydford,  1910. 
4.  Okehampton  Hill,  in  plenty,  1908.  First  seen  as  a  British 
plant  at  Lynton  by  me  in  1881,  this  very  conspicuous  bramble 
has  proved  to  be  fairly  frequent  in  different  parts  of  N.  Devon — 
as  in  many  of  our  western  counties  up  to  Carnarvon.  It  will 
probably  be  found  elsewhere  along  the  edge  of  the  moor. 
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Ehamnifolii. 

Exclusive  of  the  three  very  common  species  R.  argentcns, 
B.  dumnonicnsis,  and  R.  _2^«/67u'rrm?<s,  this  group  seems  less 
strongly  represented  on  Dartmoor  and  its  borders  than  in  most 
English  districts  of  like  extent. 

R.  imhricatus  Hort.  3.  Frequent  on  the  lower  ground  in  the 
Teign  Valley  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  this  plant 
becomes  scarce  on  higher  levels ;  near  Roborough  Do\Yn,  not  far 
from  the  Rock  ;  Meavy  Valley,  near  Yelverton,  in  one  place.  Near 
Tavistock,  Briggs.  4.  S.  Tawton,  Sticklepath,  and  Okehampton, 
frequent. 

R.  carpinifolius  Wh.  &  N.  Certainly  uncommon  ;  if  not,  as  I 
think,  quite  rare.  3.  Lustleigh  Cleave.  Egg  Buckland,  Briggs, 
Hanhury. 

R.  incurvaUis  Bab.  Locally  in  fair  quantity.  Unquestionably 
a  good  form  of  this  aggregate  species  as  I  understand  it,  though 
not  exactly  identical  with  the  Welsh  type.  '''S.  Yennadon  Down, 
near  the  reservoir ;  Roborough  Down,  between  Yelverton  and 
Horrabridge,  1910.  4.  N.  Tawton,  Hiern;  S.  Tawton;  S.  Zeal; 
Sticklepath ;  Belstone. 

R.  Lindleianiis  Lees.     Widely  but  rather  thinly  distributed. 

3.  Near  Hey  Tor  ;  through  the  Teign  Valley  and  on  the  higher 
ground  around,  fairly  frequent ;  Moreton-Hampstead  and  Chag- 
ford  ;  Lydford ;  Brent  Tor  ;  Blackdown  (hamlet) ;  Egg  Buckland 
and  elsewhere  near  Plymouth.  4.  Okehampton  neighbourhood, 
frequent. 

R.  argenteus  Wh.  &  N.  {R.  erythrinus  Genev.  prius).  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  this  is  the  most  generally  distri- 
buted and  most  abundant  bramble  throughout  the  districts  with 
which  this  paper  is  specially  concerned.  Separate  localities,  of 
which  I  have  a  long  list,  are  therefore  omitted  here  ;  near  Hey 
Tor  and  on  Brent  Tor  it  occurs  at  about  1100  ft.  above  sea-level ; 
and  on  the  western  side  of  the  moor  it  reaches  some  of  the  barer 
spots  on  Black  Down,  Yennadon  Down,  and  elsewhere  towards 
Princetown. 

R.  rhamnifolius  Wh.  &  N.  The  usual  British  form.  Very 
unequally  distributed ;  uncommon,  except  on  comparatively  low 
ground.  3.  Moorland  below  Hey  Tor ;  Teign  Valley,  common  ; 
Lydford,  rare ;  near  Mary  Tavy ;  Ro])orough  Down,  near  Yelverton. 
Lamerton,  F.  A.  R.\  Egg  Buckland  and  neighbourhood,  frequent. 

4.  S.  Tawton ;  Belstone  ;  and  near  Okehampton,  in  no  great 
quantity. 

R.  dumnoniensis  Bab.  {R.  incurvatus  Bab.,  Fl.  Plym.).  Very 
common.  3.  Up  to  about  1100  ft.  near  Hey  Tor  and  on  Brent 
Tor  ;  and  one  of  the  five  or  six  most  conspicuous  brambles  every- 
where along  the  western  border,  reaching  the  Princetown  neigh- 
bourhood beyond  Dousland  and  Yennadon  Down  ;  Egg  Buckland 
neighbourhood,  frequent.  4.  S.  Tawton;  S.  Zeal ;  Belstone  and 
Okehampton. 

R.  jjulcherrimus  Newm.  As  generally  distributed  as  the  last, 
and  apparently  quite  as  hardy.     It  seems  unnecessary  to  quote 
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from  my  long  list  of  localities  for  both,  as  the  places  all  round  the 
moor  where  they  do  not  occur  are  certainly  very  few.  Formerly 
known  chiefly  as  B.  umhrosus  Arrh.,  a  name  which,  as  then  used, 
included  other  species. 

ViLLICAULES. 

All  uncommon,  or  distinctly  local. 

It.  mercicus  Bagnall.  "■•'3.  Between  Dousland  and  Princetown, 
F.  A.  B.  I  cannot  distinguish  this  Dartmoor  plant  from  Mr. 
Bagnall's  type,  as  represented  by  several  of  his  sheets  in  my 
herbariuiri,  though  the  more  advanced  panicles  in  them  have  their 
lower  branches  considerably  longer.  There  is  no  record  for  any 
other  county  south  of  Hereford. 

B.  vilUcaulis  Koehl.  3.  Ilsington  Road,  below  the  "Moor- 
land Hotel,"  Hey  Tor,  1904.  This  seems  identical  with  the 
Silesian  plant  originally  thus  named  by  Koehler,  though  I  know 
no  other  Devon  locality  for  it.  The  B.  viUicaidis  of  Fl.  Plym. 
consists  partly  of  a  nearly  allied  form  hke  that  usual  in  North- 
west Germany,  and  partly  of  B.  injramidalis  Kalt.  On  B.  vilU- 
caulis and  its  closest  allies  reference  may  be  made  to  Journ.  Bot. 
1897,  45,  46. 

B.  Selmeri  Lindeb.  Remarkably  local.  I  failed  in  my  search 
for  this  in  1910,  and  I  have  no  S.  Devon  specimen  of  it  now,  but 
I  believe  that  it  occurs  in  some  quantity  in  the  Teign  Valley  and 
in  the  Plymouth  neighl)Ourhood.  4.  Belstone  and  Okehampton 
neighbourhood,  fairly  frequent,  1908.  Though  this  is  one  of  our 
most  widely  distributed  and  locally  abundant  British  brambles,  it 
is  on  gravel  and  well-drained  sandy  soils  that  it  is  chiefly  found. 

B.  rhovibifolius  Weihe.  Rare  or  local.  ^'^3.  By  R.  Burn,  near 
Mary  Tavy  railway  station ;  Longcross,  near  Milton  Abbot.  Brent 
Tor  to  Coryton,  M.  A.  B.  ='=4.  Near  Bridestowe.  In  both  vice- 
counties  seen  for  the  first  time  in  1910. 

B.  (jratus  Focke.  3.  Weston  Mills,  near  Plymouth,  Hanhimj. 
The  only  Devon  locality  known  to  me. 

B.  hucandrns  Focke  {B.  hirtifoUus  Miill.  &  Wirtg.,  Fl.  Plym.). 
3.  Blunt's  Hill ;  Coleridge  ;  Derriford  :  all  in  the  parish  of  Egg 
Buckland.  This  must,  I  believe,  be  considered  an  exceptionally 
hairy  form  of  the  plant  so  abundant  in  the  Bournemouth  neigh- 
bourhood, which  was  named  hucandrns  by  Focke  himself  when 
he  saw  it  growing  there  in  1889  and  1894.  In  1897  the  late 
Mr.  Gelert  came  to  the  same  conclusion. 

DiSCOLORES. 

More  local  and  in  smaller  quantity  generally  than  in  most 
British  districts  of  equal  extent. 

B.  ramosus  Briggs.  Rather  thinly  distributed,  l)ut  locally 
abundant.  3.  Moorland  near  Hey  Tor;  near  Moreton-Hampstead 
and  elsewhere  on  the  hills  above  Teign  Valley  towards  Haldon, 
but  in  considerable  quantity  only  on  Black  Lea,  Trusham.  Near 
Tavistock  and  Bickleigh,  Briggs  ;  Egg  Buckland  and  elsewhere 
near  Plymouth,  frequent.  Some  of  the  bushes  occurring  near  Ply- 
mouth are  off  type  and  come  very  near  to  B.  macrostemon  Focke. 
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12.  thyrsoideus  Wimm.  Very  rare.  3.  Tamerton  Folliot,  near 
Eol)orough  Down,  but  on  a  much  lower  level  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Tavy,  Bn'ggs.  "  Really  our  German  plant,"  Focke,  1872.  4.  Oke- 
hampton  Park  by  R.  Okement,  1908 ;  a  small  form  very  near  to 
the  Continental  segregate,  II.  candicans  Weihe. 

B.  Godroni  Lee.  &  Lam.  Uncommon  or  rare.  3.  Hey  Tor 
Down  and  Liverton,  190-4 ;  Roborough  Down,  in  several  spots 
between  Yelverton  and  Horrabridge,  a  very  handsome  form. 
Though  now  established  in  that  part  of  the  down  as  a  well-marked 
constant  plant,  this  looks  as  if  it  might  originally  have  arisen 
from  a  crossing  between  B.  Godroni  and  B.  leucostachys  Sm. 
4.  S.  Tawton  ;  White  Rock  Hill,  Sticklepath  ;  Belstone. 

B.  rohustus  P.  J.  Muell.  3.  Remarkably  abundant  and  far 
the  most  conspicuous  Discolorean  along  the  western  l)order  from 
Kit's  Steps,  Lydford,  by  Black  Down,  Mary  Tavy,  Roborough 
Down,  to  Bickleigh  Vale ;  Liddaton  Green ;  Longcross,  near 
Milton  Abbot.  Mary  Tavy  to  Brent  Tor  (about  1100  ft.)  and 
thence  to  the  N.  Devon  border  at  Coryton,  M.  A.  B.  'Hl.  Near 
Bridestowe.  Not  observed  by  me  in  the  county  until  1910,  though 
two  or  three  years  ago  I  suggested  the  name  for  a  plant  collected 
by  Mr.  G.  B.  Savery  between  Yellowford  and  Brampton  Speke  (3). 
Its  exact  position  and  rank  in  our  list  is  provisional  only.  It 
seems  as  nearly  allied  to  B.  puhescens  and  B.  viacrostcmon  as  to 
B.  Godroni,  and  in  Dr.  Focke's  Mitteleurop.  Bubi  (1902)  f  the 
name  appears  as  a  synonym  of  his  B.  macrostcmon. 

B.  rusticanus  Merc.  Only  locally  abundant,  and  apparently 
altogether  absent  from  considerable  districts  on  the  western 
border.  3.  Moorland,  Hey  Tor;  Teign  Valley,  common.  Brent 
Tor  to  Coryton,  M.  A.  B.  ;  Roborough  Down  ;  Walkhampton  ; 
near  Dousland,  weak  and  infrequent ;  Bickleigh  and  Egg  Buckland 
neighbourhood,  common.  4.  Okehampton  neighbourhood,  fre- 
quent. The  comparative  scarceness  of  this  plant  on  Dartmoor, 
as  in  Scotland,  is  worthy  of  remark  as  suggesting  exceptional 
sensitiveness  to  climatic  conditions. 

SiLVATICI. 

Fairly  well  represented. 

B.  silvaticus  Wh.  &  N.  Locally  abundant ;  variable,  especially 
in  exposed  situations.  3.  Canonteign  Down  ;  Lustleigh.  Bovey 
Tracy  and  neighbourhood,  Briygs  ;  Kit's  Steps,  Lydford ;  Mary 
Tavy  ;  Roborough  Down,  near  Yelverton.  4.  Sticklepath  and 
Belstone. 

B.  lentiginosus  Lees.  Rare.  3.  Yealm  Vale ;  Bottle  Hill, 
Briggs  {"y&Y.  devo7uensis"  Focke).  4.  S.  Tawton,  by  the  Taw 
near  Sticklepath,  1908. 

B.  macrophyllus  Wh.  &  N.  Apparently  uncommon  ;  but  the 
distribution  is  still  only  partially  known  owing  to  the  confusion 
which  so  long  existed  between  the  type  and  allied  plants  now 
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distinguished  from  it.  3.  Lydford,  between  railway  station  and 
village ;  by  E.  Burn,  Mary  Tavy.  4.  Belstone  ;  Bridestowe,  a 
very  luxuriant  form  in  damp  thickets. — Yar.  Schlechtendalii 
(Weihe).  One  of  the  more  common  and  constant  Devon  Eubi. 
Eeadily  recognized,  though  usually  more  densely  hairy  than  in 
most  other  counties.  3.  Generally  distributed  and  often  abundant 
along  the  western  border  from  Lydford  to  Bickleigh  ;  on  that 
side  of  the  moor  I  saw  it  last  summer  in  at  least  a  dozen  distinct 
localities,  and  traced  it  beyond  Dousland  towards  Princetown,  and 
up  to  nearly  1100  ft.  above  sea-level  on  Brent  Tor.  Near  Lee 
Bridge,  Chagford,  Dunn ;  Knackersknowle  and  Porsham ,  Ivy- 
bridge  to  Harford,  Briggs.  i.  S.  Tawton  ;  S.  Zeal ;  Sticklepath  ; 
Belstone  ;  Okehampton. — Var.  macrophylloides  (Genev.).  3.  Egg 
Buckland,  a  very  glandular  and  hairy  form.  The  only  other  Devon 
locality  from  which  I  have  seen  a  specimen  is  "Bradninch  to 
Criss  Cross,  Silverton,"  G.  B.  Savery. — Var.  ampUficatus  (Lees). 
"3.  Near  Yeoford  railway  junction,  1910,  F.  A.  R.  The  only 
Devon  locality  known. 

Vestiti. 

One  of  the  more  common  Dartmoor  groups,  though  in  some 
districts  mainly  represented  l)y  two  or  three  forms. 

B.  Sprengelii  Weihe.  Singularly  local,  though  usually  abun- 
dant where  it  occurs.  3.  Hey  Tor  Down;  Haldon,  near  the  race- 
course ;  Nitton  Cleave.  Near  Sheep's  Tor,  Briggs.  Not  seen  by  me 
at  all  in  1910  between  Lydford  and  Bickleigh  over  many  miles  of 
Downs.  4.  N.  Tawton,  &c.,  Hiern  ;  Belstone  and  Okehampton, 
frequent. 

B.  hypoleiLCUs  Lefv.  &  Muell.  Common.  3.  Especially  abun- 
dant on  the  north-east  border  on  all  the  higher  ground  above 
Teign  Valley  towards  Hey  Tor  and  Haldon  ;  also  along  the  west 
border  from  Lydford  to  Bickleigh  and  up  to  over  1000  ft.  on 
Brent  Tor.  Dousland  towards  Princetown  :  Brent  Tor  to  Milton 
Abbot;  Mary  Tavy  to  Brentor,  M.A.B.;  Lamerton,  F.  A.  B, 
4.  Near  Okehampton. 

B.  hirtifoUus  Muell.  &Wirtg.  var.  molUssi inns 'Rogers.  3.  Lyd- 
ford ;  north-west  border  of  Black  Down,  by  rocky  stream  and 
wood,  in  great  abundance  and  very  luxuriant ;  also  on  the  Tor  Hill 
near  the  railway  station.     4.  S.  Zeal;  by  the  Taw  at  Sticklepath. 

B.  iricus  Eogers.  -'3.  Very  common  throughout  the  large 
parishes  of  Lydford  and  Brent  Tor,  and  southwards  to  Bickleigh  ; 
up  to  at  least  1000  ft.  on  Brent  Tor;  Liddaton  Green,  very  fine  ; 
near  Milton  Abbot.  Mary  Tavy  to  Brent  Tor  and  Cory  ton,  M.  A .  B. ; 
by  E.  Burn,  near  Mary  Tavy  railway  station  ;  Eoborougli  Down  ; 
near  Walkhampton  ;  Yennadon  Down  ;  near  Dousland  ;  Shaugh 
Bridge  to  Bickleigh.  *4.  Bridestowe.  Usually  less  robust  than 
the  Irish  type,  though,  like  it,  attracting  attention  at  once  l)y  its 
very  showy  large-flowered  panicles.  The  occurrence  of  this  con- 
spicuous bramble  in  such  profusion  along  the  whole  western  border 
of  the  moor  (though  it  is  absent,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  from 
the  I'est  of  the  county)  came  as  a  great  sm'prise  to  me  last  summer. 
The  circumstance  that  it  here  grows  mostly  at  a  considerable 
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height  above  sea-level  (from  300  to  over  1000  ft.),  and  along  hedge- 
banks  in  deep  lanes  and  field  borders,  where  the  bushes  are 
frequently  cut  back  in  the  summer,  may  account  for  its  divergence 
in  some  minor  details  from  the  still  more  luxuriant  Irish  type. 
But  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  detect  any  very  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  average  Devon  plant  and  some  sheets  of  small 
S.  Kerry  and  V/.  Mayo  iricus  sent  to  me  by  Messrs.  Marshall 
and  Scully  to  illustrate  the  range  of  variation  in  the  species  as 
observed  by  them  in  Ireland.  The  Devon  and  S.  Kerry  plants 
have  narrower  and  less  straggling  panicles  than  the  type,  and  the 
Devon  plant  a  more  densely  hairy  stem  and  darker,  narrower  and 
more  deeply  incised  leaflets ;  but  in  all  alike,  as  also  in  other 
English  bushes,  we  find  (though  in  varying  degree)  the  truncate- 
pyramidal  ultra-axillary  panicle,  with  stout,  closely  placed,  patent 
branches,  large  deep  pink  petals  and  scanty  needle-like  prickles  of 
iricus,  as  distinguished  from  the  lax  cylindrical  panicle  with 
slender  and  somewhat  patent-erect  branches,  smaller  pale  petals, 
and  numerous  short,  strongly  curved  prickles  characteristic  of  the 
allied  B.  hirtifoUus.  In  outline  of  panicle  and  its  acicular  prickles 
my  mollissimus  comes  nearer  to  iricus  than  type  hirtifoUus  does  ; 
but  it  is  unlike  both  in  its  roundish  petals  and  roundish-oval, 
cuspidate  leaflets,  features  wdiich  give  a  totally  different  appear- 
ance to  the  living  bushes  as  they  grow  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  each  other  at  Lydford.  The  distribution  of  B.  iricus  in 
England,  as  at  present  known,  is  wholly  western,  from  W.  Corn- 
w^all  to  Carmarthen. 

B.  ]}yramiclalis  Kalt.  {B.  villicauUs  Koehl.  Fl.  Plym.  in  part). 
Frequent,  and  perhaps  generally  distributed,  though  rather  thinly 
in  most  districts.  3.  Moorland,  Hey  Tor,  and  on  most  of  the 
higher  ground  above  Teign  Valley  to  Moreton-Hampstead,  rather 
variable;  Kit's  Steps,  Lydford,  and  thence  to  Brent  Tor;  Roborough 
Down  ;  Yennadon  Down.  4.  S.  Tawton  and  Okehampton  neigh- 
bourhood, common  ;  Bridestowe. 

B.  pyramidalis  x  rusticanus  (apparently).     3.  Liddaton  Green. 

B.  leucostachys  Sm.  Frequent,  but  rather  local.  3.  Near 
Hey  Tor  and  elsewhere  in  the  north-east ;  Lydford ;  Brent  Tor ; 
MaryTavy;  Whitchurch  Down;  Roborough  Down;  Meavy  Valley; 
Bickleigh  and  Egg  Buckland,  common.  4.  S.  Tawton  and  Oke- 
hampton, common;  Bridestowe.  —  Var.  gymnostacliys  (Genev.). 
4.  S.  Zeal,  1908 ;  the  only  Devon  locality  that  I  know,  except 
"near  Silverton,"  G.  B.  Savery,  1906. — B.  leucanthcmus  P.J. 
Muell.  ?  3.  Near  Fancy,  Egg  Buckland  ;  my  only  locality  for 
the  county. 

B.  lasioclados  Focke  var.  angustifolius  Rogers.  Fairly  frequent. 
3.  Hey  Tor  Down  ;  Black  Down  ;  Roborough  Down ;  Shaugh 
Bridge  ;  Bickleigh.     4.  "  Near  Tawton,"  Hiern. 

Egregii. 

Not  common,  but  several  species  fairly  well  represented. 
B.  Borceanus  Genev.      3.  Bickleigh,   Brirjgs  ;    Egg  Buckland 
neighbourhood,  in  several  localities  and  strongly  marked. 
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R.  mucronahis  Blox.  Thinly  scattered,  and  usually  more  or 
less  uncharacteristic.  3.  Hey  Tor  Vale,  in  plenty,  a  strong  and 
nearly  glabrous  but  highly  glandular  form  ;  Eol:)orough  Down, 
between  Yelverton  and  Horrabridge,  a  singular  3-nate-leaved  form. 
Near  Milton  Abbot  and  near  Dousland,  F.  A.  B.  I  know  of  only 
one  N.  Devon  locality',  Huntshaw  Moor,  Evans. 

B.  anglosaxonicus  Gelert.  Rare.  3.  Longcross,  near  Milton 
Abbot.  Plympton  St.  Mary,  Briggs.  The  only  N.  Devon  locality 
where  I  have  seen  the  type  is  Bridgerule,  on  the  Upper  Tamar, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  moor. — Var.  cnrvidens  Ley. 
Locally  abundant  and  very  luxuriant.  3.  Lydford,  wood-border 
along  the  Great  Western  Railway  line,  F.  A.  B.;  Longcross,  in 
immense  clumps  in  roadside  ditches.  Heath  between  Mary  Tavy 
and  Lamerton,  F.  A.  B.  4.  Quarry  near  Okehampton ;  Bride- 
stowe,  in  two  places.  Except  for  the  uniformly  narrower  and 
more  nearly  parallel-sided  leaflets  (taking  the  variety  one  step 
nearer  to  type),  the  Devon  plant  is  practically  identical  with  ex- 
treme highly  glandular  examples  of  Mr.  Ley's  plant  as  found 
in  Wales  and  along  the  Welsh  border  by  him  and  the  late  Rev. 
W.  R.  Linton. 

B.  uncinatus  P.  J.  Muell.  4.  Okehampton  ;  hill  by  railway 
station,  1908 ;  the  only  Devon  locality  known. 

B.  Borreri  Bell  Salt ;  rather  uncommon.  3.  Hey  Tor  Down  ; 
Brent  Tor  to  Milton  Abbot ;  on  Roborough  Rock  and  (sparingly) 
elsewhere  on  Roborough  Down.  4.  Sticklepath  to  Belstone,  in 
fair  quantity;  Okehampton,  hill  near  railway  station;  Bride- 
stowe. — Var.  dentatifolius  Briggs ;  one  of  the  four  or  five  most 
common  lirambles.  3.  Moorland ;  Hey  Tor ;  Teign  Valley  to 
Chagford.  Gidleigh,  Briggs;  Lydford  to  Bickleigh,  frequent;  Egg 
Buckland  and  neighbourhood.  4.  S.  Tawton  ;  Sticklepath  ;  Bel- 
stone ;  Okehampton. 

B.  Drejeri  G.  Jensen.  Apparently  rare.  Near  Tavistock, 
F.  A.  B.;  Roborough  Down  near  Horrabridge. — Var.  Leyanus 
Rogers.  3.  Egg  Buckland,  in  some  quantity,  1893.  I  have  seen 
this  from  several  other  Devon  localities,  but  all  of  them  at  a 
distance  from  the  moor. 

RADULiE. 

With  the  single  exception  of  B.  amjlicanus,  very  local. 

B.  radula  Weihe.  3.  "  Between  Beer  Ferx'ars  and  Moor- 
whcllam,"  in  the  peninsula  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tamar 
and  Tavy,  and  so  rather  far  from  the  actual  Ijorder  of  Dartmoor, 
Briggs,  specimen  in  British  Museum  !  The  only  example  of  the 
type  that  I  have  seen  from  the  county. — Var.  anglicanus  Rogers 
[B.  radula  Weihe,  Fl.  Plym.).  Widely  distributed  and  locally 
aliundant.  3.  Teign  Valley  and  hills  around,  from  Kingsteignton 
to  Knigliton  Heath  and  Chagford,  frequent.  Between  Gidleigh 
and  Chagford  ;  Fernworthy,  kc,  Briggs ;  Kit's  Steps,  Lydford  ; 
Roborough  Down,  near  Horrabridge,  F.  A.  B.  Bickleigh  to  Egg 
Buckland,  Briggs.  4.  S.  Tawton  and  Belstone.  Quite  charac- 
teristic  and    always   distinct    from    type   radula   and   from    the 
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B.  ericctoritm  of  our  list ;  occupying  an  iutermediate  position 
between  them. 

B.  echinatus  Lincll.  {B.  riidis  Weihe,  Fl.  Plyni.).     Very  local. 

3.  Knighton  Heath.  Honicknowle,  Briggs.  4.  Though  this  occurs 
at  Westward  Ho  !  and  is  frequent  by  the  Taniar  between  Bridge- 
rule  and  Holsworthy,  I  have  no  N.  Devon  locality  for  it  near 
Dartmoor. 

B.  oigocladus  Muell.  I'v;  Lefv.  Local  and  variable.  3.  Lydford, 
north-west  end  of  Black  Down  ;  between  Brent  Tor  and  the  Tor. 
Yeoford  Junction,  near  Horrabridge,  F.  A.  B. ;  Bickleigh  Vale ; 
Egg   Buckland   and   elsewhere   near   Plymouth,   fairly  frequent. 

4.  White  Eock  Hill,  Sticklepath.  —  Var.  Neivhouldii  Eogers. 
Locally  abundant.  "3.  From  Kit's  Steps,  Lydford,  by  Black 
Down,  &c.,  to  Roborough  Down;  near  Dousland.     "4.  Bridestowe. 

Sub-KOEHLERIANI. 

B.  iiidanodermis  Focke  ?  Very  rare.  I  have  never  seen  tlie 
living  plant  in  Devon ;  but,  after  he  had  studied  it  in  the  Bourne- 
mouth neighbourhood,  Mr.  Briggs  and  I  were  agreed  in  thinking 
that  specimens  of  his  collecting  at  Shalaford  and  near  Forder 
Bridge,  near  Plymouth,  should  probably  be  so  named.  I  cannot, 
however,  vouch  for  their  absolute  identity. 

B.Bahingtonii  Bell  Salt.,  i.umhrosa.  "''3.  Near  Walkhampton, 
in  a  deep  lane  near  the  village,  1910.  The  only  Devon  locality 
yet  known. 

B.  viutahUis  Genev.,  var.  viemorosus  Genev.  3.  Locally 
abundant ;  Roborough  Down ;  Yennadon  Down,  near  the  Reser- 
voir ;  Shaugh  Bridge  to  Bickleigh ;  Egg  Buckland  and  elsewhere 
near  Plymouth.  This  very  strongly  marked  "  variety  "  is,  so  far 
as  at  present  known,  endemic,  and  found  only  in  S.  Devon.  For 
detailed  description  of  further  localities  see  Fl.  Plym.  It  keeps 
very  distinct  from  the  type  and  from  Mr.  White's  var.  Naldretti. 

Sub-BELLARDIANI. 

Fairly  well  represented,  though  mostly  local. 

B.  fuscus  Wh.  tt  N.  Untypical.  3.  Whitleigh  Wood  and 
Tamerton  FoUiot,  near  Plymouth,  Briggs— N -ax.  nutans  Rogers 
{B.  folios  us  Weihe,  Fl.  Plym.).  3.  Cornwood;  Denham  Bridge, 
Briggs. 

B.  palUdus  Wh.  i^  N.  3.  Near  Moreton-Hampstead  Hill. 
4.  Okehampton  Park,  a  slender,  weakly-armed,  shade-grown  form. 

B.  scaber  Wh.  &  N.  3.  Roborough  Down,  near  Yelverton. 
Longcross,  near  Milton  Abbot.  Bickleigli  Vale,  Briggs  and  Focke. 
Occurs  in  several  N.  Devon  localities,  but  all  of  them  at  a  distance 
from  Dartmoor. 

B.  thyrsiger  Bab.  {B.  Bloxamii  Lees,  Fl.  Plym.).  Locally 
abundant.  3.  Near  Milton  Abbot,  F.  A.  B.  (not  quite  typical) ; 
Honicknowle  and  Bickleigh  Vale.  Shaugh  Bridge ;  Crabtree ; 
Egg  Buckland,  &c.,  Briggs.     4.  Quarry,  near  Okehampton. 

B.  longithijrsiger  Bab.  {B.  pyramidalis  Bab.,  Fl.  Plym.). 
Widely    distributed    and    locally    very    abundant.       3.    Knighton 
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Heath  and  elsewhere  between  Teign  Valley  and  Hey  Tor; 
Ilsington.  Chagford  and  Fingle  Bridge,  Briggs.  Lydford  and 
roadside  to  Brent  Tor ;  Eoborough  Down.  Yelverton  to  Dousland, 
M.  A.  R.;  frequent  along  the  western  border  of  the  moor. 
Numerous  localities  near  Plymouth  (Fl.  Plym.).  4.  Near  bottom 
of  Lydford  Waterfall. 

B.  botnjeros  Focke  {B.  Lejeunei  Weihe,  FI.  Plym.).  3.  Shaugh 
Bridge;  Yennadon  Down,  near  the  Eeservoir ;  Egg  Buckland 
parish,  in  several  places.    Coleridge  ;  Cornwood,  Briggs. 

B.  foliosus  Wh.  &  N.  (B.  Giintheri  Weihe,  Fl.  Plym.). 
3.  Locally  abundant ;  Christow  and  Canonteign  Downs  ;  Nitton 
Cleave;  Knighton  Heath.  Bickleigh  Yale  to  Egg  Buckland; 
Cornwood,  Briggs. 

KOEHLERIANI. 

Quite  rare. 

B.  rosaceus  Wh.  &  N.  3.  Longcross,  near  Milton  Abbot,  1910. 
Budshead,  near  St.  Budeaux ;  Fancy,  Briggs.  Mr.  Briggs  con- 
sidered that  he  had  also  found  this  near  the  border  of  the  moor 
at  Meavy  and  by  the  Canal,  Plym  Valley,  but  I  have  no  specimens 
from  those  localities.— Var.  hystrix  Wh.  k  N.  3.  Tamerton 
Folliot  and  near  Stover  Lodge,  Briggs ;  a  strong  form  near 
B.  apricHs  Wimm.  4.  S.  Tawton ;  Okehampton.— Var.  infecun- 
dus  Rogers.  (This,  or  forms  very  near  it.)  3.  Eoborough  Down 
and  wood  near  Dousland.  Shaugh  Bridge ;  Bickleigh  Down ; 
Derriford  ;  Plym  Valley,  Briggs. 

B.  Koehleri  Wh.  &  N.     Eare.     3.  Hennock  ;  Trusham. 

B.  dasyphyllus  Eogers.  Eare.  3.  Hey  To  Down.  Near 
Chagford,  Briggs ;  Eoborough  Down,  seen  in  two  spots  only  in 
1910. 

R.  Marshalli  Focke  &  Eogers,  var.  scmiglahcr  Eogers.  3.  By 
the  tram,  Fancy,  Briggs,  1870. 

Bellardiani. 

Very  rare. 

B.  divexiramus  P.  J.  Muell.  3.  Beer  Alston  to  Tavistock, 
Briggs. 

B.  hirtus  Waldst.  Sc  Kit.,  var.  rotundifolius  Bab.,  locally 
abundant.  3.  Teign  Valley  and  high  ground  near,  almost  to 
Haldon,  frequent ;  Holly  Street,  Chagford.  Gidleigh  and  Throw- 
leigh,  Briggs.  4.  N.  Tawton,  Waterfall.  S.  Tawton  ;  Sticklepath  ; 
Okehampton.  —  Var.  Kaltenbachii  (Metsch.)?  (This,  or  form 
very  near  it,  in  plenty.)  3.  By  E.  Meavy,  near  Yelverton.— Var. 
rubiginosKs  (P.  J.  Muell.).  3.  Brent  Tor  to  Lydford,  quarry  near 
railroad ;  Bickleigh  Vale. 

C^sii. 

Only  very  locally  common. 

B.  dumetorum  Wh.  &  N.,  var.  diversifolius  (Lindl.).  3.  Haldon ; 
Teign  Valley,  frequent ;  Moreton-Hampstead  ;  Holly  Street,  Chag- 
ford ;  not  seen  on  the  western  border,  where,  in  the  Brent  Tor 
neighbourhood,  its  place  is  taken  by  a  form  nearer  to  my  var. 
britannicus;     Egg    Buckland    and    elsewhere    near    Plymouth; 
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Coruwood.— Var.  tuberculatus  Bab.  3.  Near  Chudleigh.  Plants 
thus  named  by  Mr.  Briggs  occur  at  Cholwicktown  and  elsewhere 
between  the  moor  and  Plymouth. — Var.  raduliformis  Ley. 
^•^3.  Lydford  and  Tavistock  Road,  near  Brent  Tor,  1910.  A  form 
with  exceptionally  weak  prickles  and  irregular  leaf-toothing. 

B.  corijUfoUus  Sm.,  a  siiblustris  Lees.  3.  Frequent,  locally. 
Ilsington;  Teign  Valley — Knighton  Heath,  by  Trusham  and 
Teingrace  to  Newton  Abbot ;  about  Chudleigh  and  towards 
Haldon,  common;  Lydford  to  Brent  Tor  and  the  Tor,  frequent,  but 
varying  greatly  in  luxuriance ;  Whitchurch  Down ;  f*lymouth 
neighbourhood,  frequent. 

B.  Balfourianus  Blox.  Rare.  3.  Near  Tavistock,  F.  A.  B.; 
a  very  handsome  plant,  which,  though  stouter  and  with  thicker 
leaves  than  the  type,  cannot,  I  believe,  be  kept  distinct  from  it. 
I  have  seen  a  specimen  of  the  type  collected  by  Mr.  Briggs  at 
Orcheston,  near  Kingston  ;  but  that  station  is  distant  from  the 
moor.  The  species  is  also  frequent  between  the  Upper  Tamar  and 
Holsworthy  in  N.  Devon,  at  a  still  greater  distance  from  Dartmoor. 
B.  caesiuslAnn.  Very  local.  3.  Haldon;  Ilsington;  Trusham  ; 
Newton  Abbot ;  Lydford  ;  Brent  Tor.  Oreston  Quarries  ;  Stoke 
Damerel  and  elsewhere  near  Plymouth,  Briggs. 

B.  saxatilis  Linn.  3.  "  Common  Wood,  Egg  Buckland,  on  a 
bushy  bank  at  an  elevation  of  only  200  ft.,"  Briggs.  I  have  a 
specimen  collected  by  Mr.  Briggs  in  this  locality  in  May,  1872, 
and  a  note  of  his  that  he  saw  it  there  in  1881-1885  and  July, 
1888.  The  only  other  two  Devon  localities  known  to  me  are  in 
the  Lynton  district. 

ADDITIONS     TO     THE     FLORA     OF     HONGKONG. 
By  S.  T.  Dunn,  B.A.,  F.L.S. 

Melodorum  Uonicum,  sp.  n.  Frutex  magnus,  diffusus,  flori- 
bus  et  alabastris  exceptis,  glaber.  Folia  anguste  oblonga,  8-12  cm. 
longa,  2-3  cm.  lata,  coriacea,  subtus  brunnea,  apice  basique  ob- 
tusa,  venis  lateralibus  utrinque  12-16,  venulis  laxe  reticulatis, 
petiolis  6-8  mm.  longis.  Flores  solitarii  axillares,  pedunculis 
sericeis,  15  mm.  longis,  bracteolatis ;  petala  6,  valvata,  ovata, 
acuminata,  carnosa,  exteriora  sericea  li-2  cm.,  interna  glabra, 
8-14  mm.  longa ;  ovaria  6,  puberula,  8-16-ovulata  ;  stigmata  parva 
integra. 

Wood  borders  and  bushy  ravines  in  Hongkong  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  flowering  in  April.  Hongkong,  April  9th,  1893, 
Tutcher,  Herb.  Kew. ;  Ford,  n.  494,  Herb.  Kew. ;  Hongkong,  road 
from  Tytam  to  Wongneicheong,  Herb.  Hongk.  n.  5251 ;  Lantao 
Island,  Tutcher,  1896,  Herb.  Hongk. 

The  affinities  of  the  species  are  with  M.  glancescens  Hance 
and  M.  Oldhami  Hemsl.,  from  the  former  of  which  its  larger 
flowers  distinguish  it,  wdiile  it  differs  from  the  latter  in  its 
glabrous,  loosely  and  irregularly  reticulate  (not  finely  trabeculate) 
leaves.     The  specific  name  commemorates  the  services  of  an  old 
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Hakka  plant  collector  named  Wu  On,  who  possessed  to  an  un- 
usual degree,  even  for  a  Chinaman,  the  natural  gifts  which  make 
for  success  in  his  calling. 

Melodorum  Oldhami  Hemsl.  Descriptioni  addendum ;  Petala 
6,  carnosa,  valvata,  exteriora  sericea,  ovata,  acuminata,  15-18  mm. 
longa,  interiora  angustiora,  paullo  breviora. 

Only  recorded  hitherto  from  Formosa,  but  now  known  in  the 
islands  of  Hongkong  and  Lantao. 

Viola  verecunda  A.  Gray.  Found  by  Sampson  on  the  White 
Cloud  Hills,  near  Canton,  but  unknown  in  the  colony  of  Hong- 
kong until  found  by  Mr.  Tutcher  and  myself  growing  in  plenty  by 
rivulets  at  the  foot  of  Taimoshan  in  February,  1909. 

Eurya  muricata,  sp.  n.  Frutex  erecta  vel  arbor  parva,  om- 
nino  glabra.  Folia  elliptica  regulariter  et  crebre  serrulata,  6-7  cm. 
longa,  chartacea,  nuper  evoluta  metallice  ccerulea,  apice  obtuse 
acuminata,  basi  saepius  cuneata,  petiolis  4:  mm.  longis.  Flores 
2-3-ni,  axillares,  pedunculis  brevissimis;  sepala  rotundata,  1-2  mm. 
longa;  corolla  2-3  mm.  longa,  alba;  ovarium  conicum  ;  stylus 
cylindricus  in  stigmata  3,  tequilonga  vel  paullo  breviora,  recurva 
abiens.     Bacca  pisiformis,  4  mm.  longa,  brunnea,  muricata. 

On  the  open  rocky  slopes  of  the  lower  hills  round  Hongkong, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Eastern  Kwangtung. 

San-ning,  S.  Kwantung,  Dunn's  Chinese  collector,  n.  877 ; 
Mount  Gough,  Hongkong,  Herb.  Hongk.  n.  1772 ;  Forestry 
Block  1a,  Hongkong,  Dunn,  March  14th,  1909. 

The  species  differs  from  E.  Macartneyi  Champ,  in  its  united 
styles,  and  from  E.  japonica  Thunb.  in  its  finely  serrate  leaves, 
glabrous  buds,  round  twigs,  and  muricate  fruit. 

Tephrosia  vestita  Vogel.  Lantao  Island,  August,  1886.  A 
Javanese  and  Philippine  species,  new  to  the  colonial  flora,  though 
once  found  by  Vachel  near  the  neighbouring  port  of  Macao. 

Psychotria  Tutcheri,  sp.  n.  Frutex  erectus,  l|-2  m.  altus, 
coroUis  exceptis,  glaber.  Folia  ovato-lanceolata,  10-15  cm.  longa, 
chartacea,  apice  basique  gradatim  acuminata,  venis  utrinque 
11-13,  petiolo  5-15  mm.  longo ;  stipulae  interpetiolares  ovatae, 
acuminatcE,  geminis  setis  terminataj,  4-6  mm.  longa3.  Corymbi 
axillares  terminalesque.  Calyx  1-li  mm.  longus,  lobis  tubo  brevi- 
oribus ;  corolla  tubulosa  alba,  tubo  2  mm.  longo,  1  mm.  diam., 
fauco  lanato,  lobis  patentibus,  lanceolatis,  1  mm.  longis ;  stamina 
paullo  exserta ;  ovarium  biloculare ;  stylus  bifidus  ;  bacca  globosa, 
rubra,  carnosa,  5  mm.  diam.,  pyrenas  2  plano-convexas,  dorso 
multicostatas  includens. 

Shady  woods  in  the  Happy  Valley,  Hongkong,  Tutcher,  May 
12th,  1906,  and  May  15th,  1906  (flower),  Oct.  8th,  1906  (fruit), 
Herb.  Hongk.  nos.  4570,  4601,  4651. 

Closely  similar  in  general  appearance  to  P.  elliptica  Ker,  and 
thus  previously  overlooked.  The  shapes  of  the  corolla  and  of  the 
stipules  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  tlie  two  species. 

QuERCUS  SYNBALANOS  Hancc.  Descriptioni  addendum :  Fructus 
in  apice  pedunculorum  crassorum  glomerati,  involucro  depresso, 
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squamis  brevibus,    lanceolatis,  pubescentibiis,  adpressis  obtecto, 
glande  depresso-globosa,  involucri  margine  retenta,  apice  sericea. 

Tbe  acorns  of  tbis  Oak  were  not  kno\Yn  wben  Hance  described 
it  in  1884,  but  a  few  years  later  Westland,  tben  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  the  Botanical  and  Forestry  Department  of  Hong- 
kong, succeeded  in  finding  one  fruiting  peduncle  in  tlie  original 
locality  on  the  mainland  opposite  Hongkong  Island.  The  nature 
of  the  acorns  confirms  Hance's  location  of  the  species  in  the 
section  Pasania. 

Alpinia  formosana  K.  Schum.  Descriptioni  addendum  :  Herba 
2-3  m.  alta.  Paniculae  fructiferae  nutantes  subsimplices,  pedicellis 
rigidis,  divaricatis.  Capsula  ovalis,  glabra,  2-2i  cm.  longa,  calycis 
residuo  coronata,  epicarpio  chartaceo,  pallide  brunneo,  15-20- 
costato,  dehiscentia  loculicidale  tarda ;  semina  30-40,  angulata, 
alba,  3  mm.  diam. 

Near  New  Little  Hongkong  Village,  Hongkong,  Dunn,  August 
17tli,  1909,  Herb.  Hong.  n.  7190. 

The  discovery  in  the  colony  of  this  species,  which  liad  pre- 
viously been  considered  endemic  in  Formosa,  was  due  to  the 
accidental  meeting  between  myself  and  some  Hakka  fishermen 
who  were  carrying  bundles  of  fruiting  stems  of  this  Alpinia.  In 
reply  to  my  inquiries  they  stated  that  they  used  the  seeds  as 
a  spice,  and  that  the  plants  grew  not  far  off  along  the  edges  of 
the  seaside  meadows,  whence  the  specimens  described  above  were 
afterwards  obtained. 

Carex  baccans  Nees.  This  striking  sedge,  which  had  only 
been  localized  in  China  previously  from  Formosa,  is  now  known 
from  the  colony,  having  been  gathered  by  Mr.  Tutcher  at  a  height 
of  1500  ft.  on  Taimoshan  (Herb.  Hongk.  n.  7054). 

Carex  brunnea  Thunb.  An  addition  to  the  sedges  of  S.E. 
China.  Found  in  a  single  locality  in  Hongkong  by  the  writer, 
viz.  on  the  dry  bushy  bank  above  the  road  south  of  Magazine 
Gap  (Herb.  Hongk.  n.  7187). 

Carex  canina,  sp.n.  Folia  basalia  30-40  cm.  longa,  3-4  mm. 
lata  in  marginibus  et  venis  superne  scabra.  Scapi  20-30  cm. 
basi  foliis  brevibus  paucis  suffulti.  Spic*  3-4,  approximatae  vel 
una  distans,  viridulae  ;  bracteyc  inferiores  spiculis  longiores.  Spicae 
inferiores  foemineuj,  pauciflora,  in  fructu  ovat®,  12  mm.  longoe, 
6  mm.  latiB,  pedunculis  10  mm.  longis,  parte  majore  in  bracteaa 
vagina  inclusa ;  superiores  foemineye  similes  sed  minores,  suprema 
mascula,  10  mm.  longa,  1-2  mm.  lata.  Gluma?  foemineie  utriculis 
breviores,  ovatae,  acuminatiB,  scariosae,  costa  viridi  excurrente, 
masculae  similes  ;  utriculus  ellipsoideus,  gradatim  rostratus,  rostro 
bifido,  7  mm.  longus,  membranaceus,  glaber,  striatus,  basi  o])tusus  ; 
nux  parvus,  stipitatus,  rostratus,  apice  disciferus,  utriculum  im- 
plens ;  stylus  trifidus. 

Hongkong,  Lantao  Island,  March  16th,  1909,  Dunn,  n.  7154, 
Leersia  hexandra  Sw.     Taimoshan,  Dunn,  Sept.  3rd,  1909. 
An  addition  to  the  colonial  flora,   thougii  jDreviously    found    by 
Sampson  near  Canton,  less  than  one  hundred  miles  away. 
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THREE     SOUTH     WALES     HAWKWEEDS. 
By  Rev.  Augustin  Ley,  M.A. 

The  following  Hawkweeds  seem  to  differ  from  any  of  tiie 
forms  which  find  a  place  in  our  lists,  and  to  be  worthy  of  descrip- 
tion. They  have  been  under  observation  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  nothing  could  in  any  probability  be  gained  by  further 
delay  in  publishing  them. 

HiERACiUM  siLVATicuM  Gouan  var.  crassum,  nov.  var.  Stem 
14-16  in.  robust,  erect,  1-2-furcate  ;  branches  straight,  suberect ; 
nearly  epilose  at  base,  the  branches  and  peduncles  bearing  slight 
hair  and  fioccum.  Root-leaves  about  five,  the  primordial  sub- 
rotund,  the  later  oblong  or  elliptic,  large  and  long ;  base  cuneate, 
with  several  often  large  teeth,  and  slightly  toothed  above ;  outer 
obtuse,  innermost  acute,  green  or  reddish  or  tricolorous.  Petioles 
shaggy  ;  under  side  and  edge  of  the  leaves  with  rather  stiff  hair  ; 
texture  thick.  Stem-leaf  1,  petioled,  elliptic-  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
acute  ;  or  reduced  to  a  bract.  Heads  2-5,  rather  large,  truncate  ; 
phyllaries  short,  broad,  senescent,  the  outer  obtuse ;  pilose  and 
wath  scattered  fioccum,  glands  0  or  very  few.  Ligules  full  yellow, 
glabrous-tipped  ;  style  livid. 

This  reminds  one  of  H.  hypochcBvoides  Gibs.  var.  lancifoUum 
W.  R.  Linton,  but  really  nearer  to  the  var.  tricolor  W.  R.  Linton 
of  H.  silvaficum  Gouan  (under  which  name  I  distributed  it 
through  the  Botanical  Exchange  Club  in  1908) ;  differing  from  it 
in  the  more  robust  habit,  longer,  more  deeply  toothed  and  cuneate- 
based  leaves,  &c.  In  cultivation  these  differences  are  increased. 
West  Brecon  ;  at  Pwll  Byffre,  1906,  1903. 

HiERACiUM  si'AESiDENS  Dahlst.  var.  ELATius,  nov.  var.  Stem 
18  in.  to  2  ft.,  nearly  glabrous  below,  in  the  upper  half  bearing  a 
few  glands  and  a  little  fioccum,  the  glands  becoming  more  nume- 
rous and  the  fioccum  denser  on  the  peduncles  ;  glands  unequal, 
some  long-stalked.  Root-leaves  large,  ovate ;  lowest  cordate, 
innermost  cuneate-based  ;  all  except  the  primordial  acute,  the 
innermost  very  acute ;  bearing  some  large  broad-based  acute  teeth 
on  the  lower  half,  or  nearly  entire ;  hair  of  the  leaves  not  abun- 
dant, sub-setose.  Leaf-colour  full  or  dark  green.  Stem-leaves 
1-2  (mostly  2),  large,  similar  to  those  of  the  root,  but  longer- 
pointed,  the  lower  long-petioled.  Panicle  usually  rather  close, 
sul)umbcllate,  with  the  peduncles  slightly  curved,  6-8-headed  ; 
heads  truncate.  Phyllaries  shorter  than  the  pappus,  greenish-  to 
dark-brown,  densely  glandular,  epilose,  etomentose,  esenescent. 
Ligules  glabrous-tipped ;  style  yellow,  at  least  on  first  maturing. 
Receptacle  i  observed  on  the  cultivated  plant)  with  very  prominent 
subulate  teeth. 

Abundant  in  the  wooded  rocky  glen  of  the  Taf-fechan,  Brecon 
Beacons.  Hedge-bank  at  Capel-y-ffin,  Black  Mountain,  Brecon 
(a  form  with  slightly  narrower  loaves). 

Sent  to  Dahlstadt  in  1908 ;  his  reply  being  as  follows : — 
"  This  form   is  a  distinct  form   of  silvaticum,  on  the  one  hand 
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coming  near  H.  Stenstrcemii,  on  the  other  hand  H.  S2)((rside7is." 
To  the  latter  (as  represented  in  the  Kew  Herbarium)  the  resem- 
blance is  great ;  the  Breconshire  plant  differing  from  typical 
sparsidois  chiefly  in  the  two  stem-leaves,  in  the  leaves  being  all 
more  acute,  with  teeth  not  reaching  the  cuneate  not  decurrent 
base ;  the  leaves  and  petioles  less  hairy  and  the  styles  yellow. 
Remains  constant  in  cultivation. 

Hieracium  rectulum,  sp.  nov.  Stem  stiff,  erect,  1  ft.  to 
18  in.,  clothed  with  shaggy  hair  at  base,  as  also  are  the  petioles 
of  the  lower  leaves ;  the  hair  giving  place  on  the  upper  portion 
and  peduncles  to  slight  floccum  and  slender  stalked  glands.  Root- 
leaves  few,  1-4,  early  withering,  oval  to  elliptic,  subacute,  gradu- 
ally narrowing  to  base,  firm  but  not  thick  in  texture,  reddish  ; 
clothed  on  under  surface  and  edges  with  firm,  subsetose  hairs,  the 
upper  surface  less  hairy.  Stem-leaves  1-2,  often  with  1-2  narrow 
bracts  above  them ;  shortly  petioled,  broader  at  base  and  more 
acute  at  point  than  those  of  the  root,  similarly  coloured.  Panicle 
1-2-furcate,  with  straight  branches,  or  subumbellate.  Heads  3-5, 
short,  truncate ;  phyllaries  very  dark,  epilose,  almost  esenescent, 
bearing  numerous  subequal  stalked  glands,  the  outer  with  an 
evident  floccose  margin,  the  inner  broadly  diaphanous-margined. 
Ligules  glabrous-tipped,  full  yellow  ;  styles  very  dark. 

Unknown  to  Dahlstadt,  to  whom  it  was  sent,  and  whose 
verdict  was  : — "  Leaves  towards  centroides  [cerintJioides]  ;  none 
of  ours."  The  plant  has  a  much  more  evident  relationship  to 
H.  vulgatum  Fr.  than  to  any  of  the  Cerinthoidea,  and  will  be  best 
placed,  in  the  writer's  judgement,  next  to  H.  duriceps  F.  J.  Hanb. 
in  our  list. 

On  lime  rocks  at  the  head  of  the  hills  south  of  Llangadoc, 
Carmarthenshire,  at  about  1500  ft.  elevation ;  plentifully  at  a 
single  station,  1907. 

A  plant  collected  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall  at  the  Upper  Lake, 
Killarney,  in  1902  (ref.  no.  2658),  is  similar  in  appearance,  but 
details  do  not  agree. 


"O* 


LATHYRUS     TUBEBOSUS    IN     BRITAIN. 
By  J.  C.  Shenstone,  F.L.S. 

Mr.  Miller  Christy  suggests  (p.  173)  that  Gerard,  in  his 
Herbal,  has  confused  Lathyrus  tuberosus  with  L.  macrorrhizus, 
and  (p.  171)  tells  us  that  Mr.  H.  W.  King  had  shown  a  specimen 
of  L.  tuberosus  from  Canvey  Island,  Essex,  to  an  "  eminent  flori- 
culturist," who  had  at  once  recognized  it,  and  had  told  liim  that 
it  was  brought  from  Holland  about  the  year  1506.  Both  these 
statements  seem  worthy  of  further  consideration;  and  the  follow- 
ing references  to  this  plant  in  old  English  works  will  serve,  I 
hope,  to  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  it  in  Britain,  and  add 
some  details  to  Mr.  Christy's  valuable  article. 

By  tracing  the  statement  made  by  the  "  eminent  floriculturist  " 
to  its  origin,  we  shall  find  that  it  was,  almost  certainly,  based 
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upon  an  interesting  chain  of  errors,  whicli  were  founded  upon  a 
statement  made  in  the  1596  edition  of  Gerard's  Catalogus,  a  list 
of  plants  cultivated  by  himself.  Gerard  and  the  earlier  English 
herbalists  certainly  did  confuse  L.  tuberosus  with  L.  macrorrkizus. 
The  first  printed  record  of  the  cultivation  of  L.  tuberosus  in 
Britain  is  that  of  John  Parkinson  in  his  Theatrum  Botanicum, 
p.  1062  (1610),  and  the  second  that  in  Alton's  Hortus  Kewensis, 
iii.  42  (1789),  though,  as  Mr.  Christy  suggests,  the  plant  was  most 
likely  cultivated  in  the  years  1621  or  1622  by  the  Dutch  labourers 
who  came  to  England  to  embank  Canvey  Island. 

There  is  no  known  printed  work  upon  plants  corresponding  to 
the  date  (1506)  attributed  to  King's  "eminent  floriculturist  "  ;  but 
if  we  refer  to  the  gardening  dictionaries  in  use  in  the  nineteenth 
century  (e.  g.  Paxton's  Botanical  Dictionary ,  1849,  and  the  later 
editions  of  G.  W.  Johnson's  Gardeners'  Dictionary),  we  find  that 
the  plant  is  recorded  in  them  as  having  been  introduced  from 
Holland  in  1596.  It  is  almost  certain,  therefore,  that  1506  was 
wrongly  printed  for  1596  in  the  Essex  and  West  Suffolk  Gazette, 
in  which  Mr.  H.  W.  King  recorded  the  plant  (p.  171). 

The  date  1596  probably  originated  with  the  second  edition 
(1812)  of  Alton's  Hortus  Keivensis,  a  catalogue  of  plants  cultivated 
in  the  Koyal  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew.  In  the  first  edition  (iii.  42), 
as  has  been  said,  the  date  is  given  as  1640,  a  statement  which  we 
shall  find  to  be  correct,  but,  in  the  second  edition  (iv.  309)  we  are 
told  incorrectly  that  the  plant  was  cultivated  by  Gerard  in  1596 ; 
this  is  almost  certainly  the  authority  copied  by  Paxton,  Johnson, 
and  later  writers. 

Having  failed  to  identify  any  of  the  plants  in  the  1596  edition 
of  Gerard's  Catalogus  as  Ldthyrus  tuberosus,  Dr.  B.  Daydon 
Jackson  suggested  to  me  the  following  explanation  of  Alton's 
error: — In  the  1596  edition  of  Gerard's  Co ^rt/o^»s  he  mentioned 
a  plant  which  he  calls  A2)ios  Fuchsii,  and  it  is  upon  this  record 
that  Alton  appears  to  have  founded  the  statement  made  in  the 
second  edition  of  Hortus  Kewensis  (1812).  It  is,  however,  in- 
correct, for,  although  the  Apios  of  Fuchs  was  undouljtedly  Lathyrus 
tuberosus,  the  plant  which  Gerard  cultivated  was  certainly  not 
that  plant.  In  the  second  edition  (1599)  of  Gerard's  Catalogus, 
the  English  as  well  as  the  Latin  names  of  the  plants  are  given  liy 
the  author,  and  one  finds  that  the  English  name  of  the  plant 
he  cultivated  was  the  "  Knobbie  Spurge "  {Euphorbia  Apios). 
Gerard  certainly  knew  his  plants  too  well  to  have  confused  a 
Lathyrus  with  an  Euphorbia. 

We  will  now  consider  Mr.  Miller  Christy's  statement  that 
Gerard,  in  his  Herbal  (1597),  confused  Lathyrus  tuberosus  with 
L.  macrorrhizus.  In  the  Herbal  we  find  (p.  1057),  under  the 
heading  "  Pease  Earthnut,"  an  undoubted  figure  and  description 
of  L.  tuberosus.  This  is  as  we  should  expect,  for  we  are  told  by 
Johnson,  in  his  introduction  to  the  second  (1033)  edition  of 
Gerard's  7/cr/>a/,  that  Gerard  compiled  his  work  from  a  manuscript 
translation  of  the  1583  edition  of  the  Peviptades  of  Dodoens  by 
Priest,  who  translated  it  from  a  French  translation  by  L'Ecluse. 
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Dodoens  was  a  Flemish  man,  and  was,  therefore,  douhtless 
familiar  with  L.  tuberosns,  which  was  common  in  the  cornfields 
of  Holland.  But  Gerard,  after  describing  the  plant  correctly, 
adds  the  information  that  it  is  found  in  divers  woods  and  pastures 
of  England,  "  especiallie  in  Hampsteed  woode  neere  London.  It 
groweth  in  Eichmond  Heath  and  in  Coome  Parke  likewise." 
These  localities  are  obviously  habitats  in  which  we  should  expect 
to  find  L.  macrorrhizus,  but  not  L.  tuberosns.  The  latter  two 
places  mentioned  are  certainly  copied  from  earlier  English  herbals, 
for  Lyte,  in  his  translation  of  an  earlier  edition  of  Dodoens,  1578 
(p.  -491),  describes  and  figures  the  "Pease  Earthnut"  (L.  tuherosus), 
and  adds  that  this  plant  "groweth  in  Eichmonde  Heath  and 
Coome  Parke  as  Turner  saith." 

When  we  refer  to  Turner's  Herbal  (1568),  we  find  (p.  71, 
corrected  to  75)  that  he  also  has  evidently  confused  these  two 
plants,  for  under  the  heading  of  "  Astragalus  "  he  gives  a  figure 
which  clearly  represents  L.  tuberosus,  and  he  says  of  it:— "x\stra- 
galus  is  named  about  Colon,  Erdekelen,  in  Nederland,  Erdnutte, 
in  Dueiiad,  ein  Erdtnuss.  I  have  sene  it  in  England  in  Come 
Parke  and  in  Eychemonde  heth.  But  I  never  coulde  learne  the 
name  of  it  in  Englishe.  I  am  compelled  for  tlie  lacke  of  another 
name  of  it,  to  caH  it  Peese  Earthnut,  because  it  hath  leaves  lyke 
a  little  Peese  or  Ciche,  and  rootes  lyke  an  earthnut."  That 
Turner  confused  these  plants  is  also  shown  by  referring  to  another 
plant  which  he  describes  in  the  same  herbal,  and  which  he  calls 
"  -Apios,  Ernutte."  Under  this  heading  Turner  gives  a  figure  and 
description  of  a  plant  (p.  51  (55)),  which  may  be  either  Cono- 
l)odium  denudatum  or  Canwi  Bulbocastanum,  and  he  adds  to  this 
description  a  note  upon  another  plant,  which  he  calls  "Ducho 
Erdtnuss,"  and  which  is  doubtless  L.  tuberosus.  He  says  that 
the  nuts  of  this  latter  plant  do  not  "  purge  upwards  and  down- 
wards," and  he  concludes,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  the  "  Apios  " 
of  Dioscorides,  as  stated  by  Amatus,  because  that  plant  had  these 
unpleasant  properties. 

Any  doubt,  however,  which  may  remain  as  to  the  plant  to 
which  these  early  herbalists  referred  and  which  grew  on  Eich- 
mond Heath,  Ac,  is  removed  by  Johnson  in  his  edition  of  Gerard's 
Herbal  (p.  1237),  for  in  this  work,  under  the  heading  of  "  Pease 
Earth  Nut,"  we  find  two  figures.  Johnson  calls  the  first 
"Terrce  glandes,"  or  "Pease  Earth  Nut,"  which  clearly  represents 
L.  tuberosus,  and  tells  us  that  it  "groweth  in  corne  fields,  both 
with  the  corne  itself  and  also  about  the  borders  of  fields,  among 
briers  and  brambles,"  adding  that  "  it  is  found  in  divers  places  in 
Germany,  but  not  with  2is  that  I  can  learne."  The  second  illustra- 
tion, which  Johnson  names  "  Astragalus  sylvaticus.  Wood  Pease, 
or  Heath  Pease,"  clearly  represents  L.  macrorrhizus,  while  he 
tells  us  that  "  this  is  found  in  the  woods  and  pastures  of  England, 
especially  in  Hampstead  wood,  neere  London :  it  groweth  in 
Eichmond  Heath  and  Come  Park  likewise."  He  also  tells  us 
(p.  1236)  of  this  latter  plant,  that  "  This  with  Thalius  in  his  Syha 
Harcyma,  set  forth  by  the  name  of  Astragalus  sylvaticus,  was  by 
Journal  OF  Botany.— Vol.  48.     [Dec.  1910.]  2  c 
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our  author  [i.  e.  Gerard]  taken  and  confounded  with  Terra  glandes 
[L.  tuberosus] ,  and  therefore  I  have  put  it  with  it,  that  the 
difference  might  the  better  appeare,  which  is  not  a  little  to  such 
as  heedfully  observe  it ;  but  our  author  in  this  is  to  be  pardoned, 
seeing  Dr.  Turner,  a  man  more  exquisite  in  the  knowledge  of 
plants,  and  who  had  scene  the  true  Terra  glandes  in  Germany, 
mistooke  this  for  it,  as  may  appeare  by  that  little  tract  of  his  of  the 
names  of  plants  .  .  .  :  for  there  he  saith  I  have  seen  this  herbe  of 
late  in  Come  Parke  more  astringent  than  it  of  Germany  .  .  .  and 
indeed  this  grows  there,  and  is  much  more  astringent  than  that  of 
Germany,  and  nowise  fit  to  be  eaten."  '■' 

With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  L.  tuberosus  in  Britain,  we 
find  in  Parkinson's  Thcatrum  Botanicum  a  clear  statement,  which 
not  only  confirms  Johnson's  earlier  statement  that  the  habitats 
of  Turner  and  Gerard  referred  to  L.  macrorrhizus,  but  also  gives 
us  the  first  printed  record  of  the  cultivation  of  L.  tuberosus 
in  Britain.  Under  the  heading:  "Fourth.  Latlujrus  arvensis, 
sive  Terrce  glandes,  Pease  Earth-Nuts,"  Parkinson  gives  a  correct 
figure  and  description  of  L.  tuberosus,  to  which  he  adds  the  state- 
ment "  Bauhinus  [Pinax,  344]  maketh  it  and  the  nest  to  be  botli 
one  plant";  then  follows  the  heading :  ''Fifth.  Lathyrus  sylva- 
ticus  lignosior.  Our  Wood  Earth  Nut,"  under  which  we  find  a 
figure  and  a  description,  both  of  which  undoubtedly  represent 
L.  macrorrhizus.  Parkinson  adds  that  "  the  fourth  [i.  e.  L.  tube- 
rosus'] is  said  by  Gerard  to  grow  in  many  places  with  us,  as 
Hamsted,  Coume  Parke,  etc.,  but  we  rather  thinke  it  was  the 
next  [i.  e.  L.  macrorrhizus] ,  for  the  rootes  we  have  hitherto  found 
in  our  woods  and  hedges  sides  have  been  more  woody  than  the 
other  sorts ;  which  growing  in  our  gardens  wee  have  seene  to  be 
more  tender,  and  came  to  us  from  beyond  Sea,  the  last  is  found 
oftener  than  men  would  have  it  being  a  plague  in  the  field  or 
orchard  where  into  it  once  getteth." 

We  have  twice  referred  to  a  plant  called  Ajnos.  Some  con- 
fusion was  caused  by  the  attempts  of  early  herbalists  to  identify 
the  Ajyios  of  Dioscorides.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  conclude 
this  note  with  a  few  words  upon  those  plants  which  were  identified 
by  herbalists  as  "  Ainos."  Turner,  in  his  Herbal  (1658),  criticizes 
the  attempts  of  earlier  writers,  but  appears  to  have  been  in  some 
doubt  liimself  as  to  the  true  Apios.  Under  the  heading  of  "  Apios, 
Ernutte,"  he  figures  and  describes  a  plant  which  might  be  either 
Carum  Bulbocastanum  or  Conopodium  denudatum.  These  two 
plants  are  very  similar  in  all  their  parts,  and  both  grow  within 
reach  of  London  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  his  figure  is  in- 
tended to  represent  the  common  English  plant  (C.  denudatum). 
Bauhin  {Pinax,  162)  has  identified  Turner's  Apios  as  C.  Bulbo- 
castanum, and  some  botanists  have  accepted  tliis  identification  ; 
this  author,  however,  was  not  familiar  with  tlie  British  flora.  The 
Apios  of  Dodoens,  Gerard,  and  half  a  dozen  other  writers  was, 


•  The  tubers  of  L.  macrorrMzus  were,  however,  formerly  eaten  by  the 
Scotch  Highlanders.     Smith's  English  Flora,  1825,  vol.  iii.  p.  272. 
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certainly,  the  Knobbie  Spurge  {Euphorbia  Apios).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Apios  of  Fuchs  and  one  or  two  other  writers  was 
Lathi/rus  tuberosus,-'  called  by  the  Dutch  "Erdnut."  It  will  be 
observed  that  three  of  these  four  plants  have  been  known  as 
"  Earthnuts,"  and  are  edible,  the  fourth  {Euphorbia  Apios)  is  not 
edible,  for  it  would  be  very  likely  to  possess  the  unpleasant 
properties  ascribed  to  the  Apios  of  Dioscorides  of  "purging  up- 
wards and  downwards." 

[I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  referring  to  Mr.  Christy's 
remarks  (pp.  173,  174)  as  to  Buddie's  specimens,  and  to  his  cor- 
rection of  my  inference  (p.  353)  that  the  specimen  in  Buddie's 
herbarium  was  collected  in  Suffolk.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
look  through  Buddie's  MS.  Methodus,  though  I  hope  to  do  so 
before  completing  my  Catalogue  of  the  Sloane  Herbarium,  but  the 
quotation  from  this  which  Mr.  Christy  gives  makes  it  clear  that 
Buddie's  plant,  if  of  English  origin,  came  from  Lincolnshire,  not 
from  Suffolk.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Buddie's  speci- 
mens are  not  always  British ;  see  H.  S.  121  f.  15  verso,  where  he 
has  appended  to  a  specimen  of  Salvia  piratensis  the  note — "  Dr. 
Plukenet  asserts  this  to  grow  wild  in  some  places  of  England," 
thus  implying  that  the  specimen  itself  is  not  of  English  origin. 
Buddie's  name  was  so  much  connected  with  Suffolk  botany  that 
it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  Dale  may  have  assumed  that  the  speci- 
men sent  him  had  been  found  by  Buddie  in  that  county  ;  it  seems 
hardly  likely  that  Buddie  would  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
send  him  a  cultivated  example.  Moreover,  the  two  specimens  so 
closely  resemble  one  another  that  they  might  easily  have  been  of 
the  same  gathering.  I  think  the  "  two  counties  "  may  be  reduced 
to  one,  and  agree  with  Mr.  Christy  that  the  record  must  be  re- 
garded as  doubtful. — James  Britten.] 
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Middlesex  Plants.  —  The  occasional  mention  of  Hampton 
Court  Park  in  Mr.  Druce's  "  Notes  "  (pp.  269-277)  reminds  me 
that  this  locality  produces  many  plants  of  rare  occurrence  near 
the  Metropolis.  It  was  in  the  Home  Park,  Hampton  Court,  that 
I  first  saw  Wolffia  arrhiza,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  I  am 
indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  James  Holloway,  an  indefatigable 
searcher  after  pond-life.  West  Bedfont  is  another  Middlesex 
locality  where  Mr.  Holloway  has  found  Wolffia.  A  form  of 
Geranium  molle,  with  petals  twice  as  long  as  sepals  ('?  var.  grandi- 
florum  Lange),  grows  on  the  towing-path  near  Hampton  Court. 
By  the  Thames,  between  Kingston  Bridge  and  Hampton  Court, 

*  In  the  Names  of  Herbes  (1548)  Turner  says:  "  Apios.  It  groweth  plen- 
tuously  in  Northumberland."  This  favours  the  conclusion  that  Turner  identified 
Apios  with  C.  denudatitm.  for  Carum  Bulbocastaiium  is  confined  in  Britain  to 
Herts,  Cambridgeshire,  Bedford,  and  Bucks,  and  this  identification  is  given  by 

Mr.  Britten  in  his  reprint  of  the  Names  of  Ilerbes. 

0  r  0 
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are  to  be  found  Bhamnus  catharticus,  Atropa  Belladonna,  Nepeta 
Cataria,  Bumex  sylvestris,  Allium  vineale  var.  hidbiferum.  Among 
turf  in  the  Home  Park  grow  Taraxacum  cry  thro  spermum  and 
Myosotis  versicolor  var.  Balhisiana.  Besides  the  Otricularia 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Druce,  other  aquatic  plants  of  interest  to  be 
found  in  the  Home  Park  are  Nymjilioides,  Hydrocharis,  Sagittaria, 
and  Butomus.  The  form  of  Badicula  amphibia  growing  by  the 
river  between  Hampton  Court  and  Kingston  Bridge  is  probably 
var.  variifolia  ;  the  lower  leaves  are  remarkably  pinnatipartite, 
and  wither  away  before  the  time  of  flowering.  At  Sunburj',  not 
far  from  Hampton,  Mr.  Holloway  found,  this  year,  the  American 
Azolla  caroliniana.  The  locality,  which  I  have  visited,  is  a  drain 
running  into  the  Thames  from  the  waterworks.  The  same 
observer  has  sent  me  a  supply  of  Azolla  from  White  Webbs,  near 
Enfield,  where,  he  writes  me,  it  grows  in  great  quantity  on  the 
northern  section  of  the  old  New  Eiver  channel  that  is  now  cut  ofif 
from  the  main  stream.  In  the  late  summer  the  Azolla  dominates 
this  channel  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  aquatic  plant-hfe,  and 
imparts  a  red  colour  to  the  surface  of  the  water  that  is  very 
striking.  Other  Middlesex  plants  for  which  I  have  notes  are, 
Potcntilla  procumbens  x  reptaus  (so  named  for  me  by  the  late  Mr. 
W.  H.  Beeby),  from  near  Northwood,  and  Ophioglossum  vulgatum 
L.  from  the  meadows  between  Northwood  and  Harefield. — C.  E. 
Britton. 

A  New  Variety  of  Eosa  hibernica. — At  a  second  visit  to 
Port  Seaton  where,  as  recorded  on  p.  260,  I  had  met  with  a  rich 
colony  of  B.  pimpinellifolia  x  rubiginosa,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  a  variety  of  B.  hibernica  Sm.  which  is,  I  believe,  quite  new 
and  undescribed.  It  differs  from  all  hitherto  recorded  varieties 
in  the  following  points  : — Its  leaflets,  instead  of  having  the  teeth 
ii'regularly  simple,  have  a  serration  copiously  compound,  with  one 
to  three  denticles  on  the  lower  edge  and  occasionally  one  on  the 
upper.  The  peduncles  are  sometimes  naked,  generally  with  a  few 
glandular  hairs,  and  more  rarely,  pretty  thickly  hispid.  The  sepals 
are  thinly  glandular  on  the  back,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  in 
the  state  tliey  were  in,  they  were  nearly  simple,  the  larger  with 
very  few  linear  appendages.  As  in  some  other  forms  of  the  hybrid 
the  under  side  of  the  leaflets  seems  to  be  pretty  thickly  covered 
with  longish  hairs  in  the  young  stage,  but  the  hairs  are  in  great 
part  deciduous,  so  that  in  the  older  leaves  they  are  confined  to  the 
midrib  or,  rarely,  entirely  gone.  In  the  form  which  D^s6glise 
named  B.  armatissima  the  leaves  are  described  as  irregularly 
biserrate,  but  without  glands  and  quite  glabrous.  Christ  and 
Cr6pin  believed  this  to  be  B.  pimpinellifolia  x  canina  var. 
dumalis  Bechst.  In  a  specimen  which  I  have  from  Mr.  Marshall 
(Ref.  no.  1890,  near  Brora)  under  the  name  B.  glaiica  x  pimpi- 
nellifolia the  serration  is  irregularly  biserrate,  usually  with  one 
glandular  toothlet  in  the  lower  edge,  but,  at  least  towards  the  in- 
florescence, there  are  many  simple  teeth.  Like  the  last  this  is  a 
glabrous  form,  and  like  it  also  it  has  the  peduncles  and  backs  of 
the  sepals  bare  of  glands.     In  my  opinion  it  is  B.  pimpinellifolia 
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crossed  with  a  variety  of  R.  (jlauca  Vill.  of  tlie  group  Suhcristata 
Baker.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  neither  in  Britain  nor  on  the  Con- 
tinent has  the  hairy  form  of  the  hybrid  ever  previously  been  found 
with  compound  glandular  serration.  The  Port  Seaton  plant  I 
believe  to  be  B.  pimpinellifolia  crossed  with  a  variety  of  B.  corii- 
folia  Fr.  with  compound  serration,  with  peduncles  hispid  and 
sepals  glandular  on  the  back— a  variety  which  Baker  would  call 
B.  caniiia  L.  var.  Watsoni  Baker,  with  hispid  peduncles  and 
sepals  glandular  on  the  back.  The  sepals  become  erect,  but  fall 
before  or  at  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  which  seems  to  mature  some- 
what earher  than  in  the  Irish  form.  I  am  sending  specimens  of 
this  and  oi  pimpinclUfoliaxruhiginosa  to  the  National  Herbarium 
at  South  Kensington  and  to  Kew. — W.  Barclay. 

The  Pink  Hybrid  Campion  {Lychnis  alba  x  dioica). — I  re- 
cently came  across  this  interesting  natural  hybrid  in  a  hedgerow 
near  Wellington,  Somerset.  The  plants  occupied  a  space  about 
ten  yards  in  length.  The  subsoil  is  sandstone,  possibly  slightly 
calcareous.  At  one  end  of  the  group  L.  alba  occurred,  and  at  the 
other  end  L.  dioica;  w4:iilst  between  were  the  hybrids.  The  whole 
appearance  was  very  striking.  The  hybrids  were  variable  in 
character,  as  was  shown  by  the  colour  of  the  corolla,  the  inflation 
and  colour  of  the  calyx,  and  the  length  of  the  pedicels.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  chief  forms  of  the  hybrid  plants : — 

(a)  Hybrids  with  the  characters  almost  of  L.  alba,  but  with  a 

pale  pink  corolla ;  calyx  inflated,  green  or  faintly  tinged 
with  red. 

(b)  Hybrids  with  pale  pink  corolla ;  calyx  less  inflated  than  in 

L.  alba,  and  distinctly  reddish  or  red-streaked. 

(c)  Hybrids  with  corolla  of  a  deeper  pink,  approaching  L.  dioica ; 

calyx  more  inflated,  however,  and  red. 
((/)  Hybrids  of  a  less  distinct  type,  with  corolla  having  a  pink 

flush  only,  and  otherwise  like  L.  alba. 
The  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  the  hedgerow  is  roughly  indi- 
cated in  the  following  scheme : — 

Whites.  Whites  and  a  few  in- 

(Typical  L.  alba),      flated  Pale  Pinks  (a). 

The  pedicel  varied  between  the  long  pedicel  of  L.  alba  and  the 
short  one  of  L.  dioica.  Another  varial)le  character  was  seen  in 
the  dissection  of  the  petals,  this  showing  difl"erences  of  depth  and 
character.  The  intermediates  agree  fairly  well  with  the  crosses 
produced  by  Gaertner  and  by  recent  Mendelian  workers.  The 
conspicuousness  of  the  hybrids  is  very  probably  due  to  the 
character  (mentioned  by  Gaertner)  of  their  flowers  not  exhibiting 
the  diurnal  movements.  On  the  whole,  the  case  appears  to  be 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  occurrence  in  nature  of  phenomena 
which  have  been  obtained  in  Mendelian  crossings. — S.  E.  Price. 


Pinks. 
(a),  (b),  and  (c 


Reds. 
(Typical  L.  dioica). 


^o'- 


Erica  vagans  x  cinerea. — I  have  just  received  from  Mr. 
P.  D.  Williams,  of  Lanarth,  St.  Keverne,  tw^o  flowering  shoots  of 
a  heath  gathered  in  the  Lizard  district  which  obviously  is  a  iiybrid 
between  Erica  vagans  and  E.  cinerea.     Superficially,  it  looks  like  a 
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plant  of  the  former  bearing  flowers  of  the  latter.     Mr.  Wilhams 
informs  me  that  plants  of  this  hybrid  were  found  in  the  same 
locality  nearly  fifty  years  ago  by  his  uncle,  the  late  Mr.  Eichard 
Davey,  M.P.  for  West  Cornwall,  but  no  record  of  the  fact  appears 
to  have  been  published,  and  the  plant  remained  unnoticed  until 
the   last  week  in   October,   when    Mr.    Williams    had   the   good 
fortune  to   rediscover  it.     Following  is  a  description  drawn  up 
from  the  two  pieces  sent  to  me:    Flowers  mostly  erect,    long- 
stalked,  in  loose  umbellate  heads  below  extremity  of  branch,  with 
sometimes  a  larger  terminal  umbel.     Pedicels  with  three  or  four 
scattered  pale  linear-lanceolate   bracteoles ;    pedicels,    bracteoles, 
and  margin   of   sepals,   hairy.     Corolla    urceolate,    rose-coloured, 
rather  smaller  than  in  cinerea,  teeth  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
length.      Stamens  similar   to   those   of  vagans,  but  all  included 
within  the  corolla.     Style  exceeding  corolla  by  about  the  length  of 
the  teeth.     Ovary  hairy.     The  two  parents  are  so  common  over 
the  Lizard  district  that,  now  attention  has  been  directed  to  it, 
further  search  will  probably  show  that  tlie  hybrid  is  anything  but 
rare. — F.  Hamilton  Davey. 

CocHLEARiA  MicACEA  IN  Peebles-shire.— While  botanizing  On 
August  1st  last  along  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  Peebles-shire 
(v.-c.  87),  I  came  across  a  Cochlearia  growing  in  a  small  mossy 
spring  associated  with  Saxifraga  Hirculus.     Except  for  the  shape 
of  the  petals  it  seemed  to  agree  with  C.  micacca,  so  I  dispatched 
some  specimens  to  Mr.  Marshall,  who  kindly  examined  them  and 
identified  the  plant  as  the  same  long-podded  form  which  occurs 
on  the  summit  of  Am  Binnein,  Mid-Perth,  where  I  have  also 
seen  the  plant.     The  low  altitude  (1000  ft.)  at  which  it  occurred 
is  singular,  the  usual  range  being  from  2500  to  3500  ft.     It  is  also 
a  considerable  extension  southward  in   Scotland,  as  it  was  not 
previously  recorded  south  of  Perth   and  Forfar,  though  making 
its  appearance  again  on  the  Snowdon  range.     I  fancy  the  plant 
here  must  be  very  local,  as  a  large  number  of  similar  places  were 
examined,  as  also  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Medwin  draining 
from  the  Lanarkshire  side,   but  we  did   not  sec  it  again.      Stifl 
investigation  sliould  be  made  both  there  and  in  Edinburgh,  in  both 
of  which   counties   it   may  have   been   overlooked. — McTaggart  i 

Co  WAN,  Jun.  a 

RuppiA  rostellata  in  v.-c.  74.  —  In  looking  over  some  speci- 
mens  in  the  lierbarium  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Crosfield,  I  came  across  the 
above  plant  labelled:  "Stranraer.  Dr.  Greville."  I  cannot  find 
that  it  has  yet  been  placed  on  record  for  v.-c.  74,  Wigton. — 
C.  E.  Salmon. 

REVIEWS . 

Ancient  Plants.     By  M.  C.  Stopes,  D.Sc.     122  Illustrations  and 
Figures,  including  many  Piiotographs.     8vo,  cl.,  198  pages. 
London  :  Blackie  &  Son.     1910.     Price  4.s.  6c/.  net. 
The  study  of  fossil  plants  lias  brought  to  light  during  recent 

years  many  facts  of  considerable  interest  both  to  the  botanist  and 
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to  the  student  of  evolution.  But  as  most  of  the  recent  advances 
have  heen  hrought  about  by  the  investigation  of  the  anatomical 
features  of  our  specimens,  their  results  have  only  l)een  intelligii)le 
to  those  who  liave  had  considerable  botanical  training.  Miss 
Stopes  has  endeavoured  to  summarise  our  knowledge  of  this 
subject  in  a  way  which  can  be  understood  by  all  those  having  any 
knowledge  of  l)otany.  The  first  seven  chapters  deal  with  general 
questions ;  chapter  ii.  is  on  the  different  kinds  of  fossil  plants, 
and  chapter  iii.  deals  w'ith  the  subject  of  coal.  Chapter  iv.  treats 
of  "the  seven  ages  of  plant  life"  ;  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the 
author  divides  up  the  past  history  of  plants  in  the  way  she  has 
done.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  wdiat  were  the 
*'  marked  changes  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation  "  correspond- 
ing to  the  separation  of  age  vi.,  the  older  Palaeozoic,  from  vii., 
the  Archaean ;  for  unfortunately  they  are  changes  which  only 
exist  in  the  imagination.  After  dealing  with  the  stages  in  plant 
evolution  as  illustrated  by  modern  plants,  the  author  in  the  next 
two  chapters  gives  an  outline  of  the  somewhat  extensive  subject 
of  anatomy ;  giving  sketches  of  the  chief  constituent  tissues. 
These  chapters  form  a  useful  preface  to  the  more  detailed  account 
of  the  anatomy  of  each  group  which  is  given  later,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  will  prove  sufficient  for  a  reader  who  has 
no  previous  anatomical  knowledge. 

Chapters  viii.-xvii.  give  brief  accounts  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
past  history  of  the  principal  plant  families.  In  chapter  viii.  the 
author  rightly  emphasises  the  isolation  of  the  Angiosperms  from 
the  rest  of  the  plant  world  and  the  comparatively  recent  date  of 
their  origin.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  flowering  plbints  appear 
and  establish  themselves  in  the  flora  of  Upper  Cretaceous  and 
Eocene  times,  the  way  in  which  they  replace  the  Gymnosperms, 
and  the  striking  similarity  between  the  early  leaf  impressions  and 
the  forms  of  some  present-day  leaves,  are  facts  which  should 
provide  much  food  for  reflection  for  systematic  botanists. 

The  author  (p.  80)  states  that  "  from  the  outline  and  veins 
alone  an  expert  is  generally  able  to  determine  the  species  to  which 
the  plant  belongs,"  but  adds :  "  though  it  is  not  always  quite  safe 
to  trust  to  these  determinations  or  to  draw  wide-reaching  conclu- 
sions from  them." 

Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  higher  Gymnosperms,  Bennettitalcs 
and  Cycads,  the  first  of  these  containing  a  good  short  account  of 
Ginkgo,  the  remarkable  Maidenhair  tree  of  China  and  Japan, 
which,  though  now  only  known  in  cultivation,  extended  all  over 
the  world  in  Jurassic  times.  The  remains  of  leaves  which  are 
almost  identical  in  outline  with  those  of  the  modern  tree  have 
been  found  in  such  different  regions  as  North  America,  England, 
Russia,  and  the  Arctic  regions. 

The  past  histories  of  the  Pteridosperms,  Ferns,  Lycopods  and 
Horsetails  are  reviewed.  The  author  scarcely  does  justice  to  the 
Mesozoic  ferns.  They  are  dismissed  in  a  couple  of  paragraphs, 
but  in  reality  should  stand  in  a  very  important  place  in  any 
account  of  the  past  history  of  the  group.     Though  true  ferns  may 
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have  been  less  plentiful  in  the  Palaeozoic  age  than  was  formerly 
supposed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  among  the  dominant 
plants  of  the  Jurassic  period. 

The  author  has  given  a  good  brief  account  of  the  Horsetails, 
which  to-day  are  so  little  changed,  in  many  points,  from  what 
they  were  in  the  time  when  our  coal  seams  were  being  formed.  It 
is  feared,  however,  that  the  next  chapter  on  the  Sphenophyllums 
will  be  beyond  the  depth  of  many  readers. 

The  suggestive  concluding  chapters  raise  many  debatable 
points.  The  author's  forecast  for  the  future  of  plant-form  should 
be  of  considerable  interest  to  those  engaged  in  studying  the 
variations  of  modern  plants.  She  thinks  that  an  important 
group  of  plants  of  the  future  will  be  so  organised  that  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  very  simple,  with  fewer  parts  than  those  of  to- 
day, and  that  they  will  be  combined  in  communities  of  highly 
sj)ecialised  individuals  in  each  flower  head  or  cluster.  At  the  end 
of  the  book  there  are  appendices  on  collecting  and  preparing 
specimens,  a  short  list  of  literature,  and  a  glossary  of  botanical 
terms. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  interesting  way  in 
which  she  has  treated  the  subject.  The  plan  of  the  book  is 
admirable,  though  unfortunately  it  has  been  carried  out  in  a 
rather  slipshod  manner.  Many  of  the  sentences  are  ambiguous, 
and  some  of  the  facts  are  stated  so  that  they  give  a  wrong 
impression.  The  book  should  find  many  readers  among  botanists 
in  the  North  or  Midlands  of  England,  where  fossil  plants  may  be 
easily  obtained  from  the  collieries.  TT    TT    T 


Plant  Life  in  Alpine  Switzerland  :  being  an  Account  in  Siinjjle 
Lanijuarje  of  the  Natural  History  of  Alpine  Plants.  By 
E.  A.  Newell  Aebee,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  University  Demon- 
strator in  Paleobotany,  Cambridge.  Illustrated  l)y  48  Plates 
of  Photographs  from  Nature  and  30  Figures  in  the  Text. 
8vo,  cL,  pp.  xxiv,  335.     Price  75.  M.  net.     Murray, 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  we  had  already  a  sufficiency 
of  books  dealing  w'ith  the  alpine  flora  of  Switzerland,  for  their 
number  is  not  few,  and  is  continually  increasing.  But  as  in 
other  well-filled  fields  of  literature  there  is  often  room  for  a  book 
which  should  take  a  position  midway  between  the  scientific 
monograph  intended  for  the  expert  and  the  popular — and  often 
incorrect — treatise  which  is  supposed  to  suftice  for  the  general 
(and  usually  very  casual)  reader,  so  in  this  matter  of  Swiss 
botany  something  was  required  between  the  excellent  but  strictly 
technical  "Gremli"— the  English  translation  of  wliich,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  is  and  for  some  time  has  been  out  of  print — 
and  the  popular  books  whose  attractions  lie  mainly  in  their 
pictures  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  reviewed  in  these 
pages,  the  latest  and  one  of  the  best  of  which  we  noticed  as 
recently  as  July. 
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Every  oue  who  goes  to  Switzerland  is  struck  by  the  beauty  and 
variety  and  profuseness  of  the  flowers  which  meet  the  eye  at  every 
turn  ;  many  are  so  far  interested  as  to  dry  scraps  of  tliem  and 
bring  them  back  to  England,  possibly  to  worry  their  botanical 
friends  for  their  names ;  but  they  are  contented  with  vox  et 
praterea  nihil,  and  to  many  one  name  is  as  good  and  as  useful 
and  informing  as  another.  But  there  are  some  who  would 
willingly  go  further  if  some  one  would  take  them  by  the  hand  and 
lead  them  by  a  path  not  too  thorny  nor  too  devious  into  regions 
of  higher  knowledge ;  and  Prof.  Arber  has  shown  himself  a  trust- 
worthy guide  to  such  knowledge  in  the  handsome  volume  now 
before  us.  More  than  that,  he  is  a  very  interesting  one,  for  his  book 
is  thoroughly  readable  and  the  promise  of  "  simple  language  "  con- 
veyed by  the  title-page  is  honestly  carried  out ;  technical  terms 
are  only  used  when  necessary — the  affectation  of  omitting  them 
altogether  is  avoided — and  those  which  are  not  explained  as  they 
occur  will  be  found  in  the  very  useful  and  excellent  glossary  which 
forms  one  of  the  appendixes. 

Some  indication  of  the  method  and  range  of  the  book  may  be 
gathered  from  the  headings  of  the  chapters,  of  which  four  are 
devoted  to  the  pastures,  one  to  the  meadows,  two  to  high  alpine 
plants  and  two  to  alpine  thickets  and  forests ;  a  chapter  on 
adaptations  and  one  in  which  the  geographical  distribution, 
affinities,  and  origin  of  the  flora  are  discussed  bring  the  volume 
to  a  close,  save  for  the  glossary  already  mentioned,  an  account 
of  some  of  the  books  relating  to  the  flora,  and  a  very  useful 
chapter,  with  illustrations,  on  the  structure  of  the  flower.  In 
the  descriptive  chapters  the  plants  are  as  far  as  possible  treated 
in  natural  groups. 

The  author  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  the  book  is  "  not 
intended  to  give  any  aid  towards  ascertaining  the  names  of  alpine 
plants,"  but,  whatever  his  intention  may  have  been,  it  certainly 
does  so,  not  only  in  the  text  but  by  the  admirable  plates  from 
photographs  which  diversify  the  pages.  His  aim,  however,  is  of 
course  to  illustrate  the  life-history  of  the  plants ;  and  in  this  he 
has  been  notably  successful.  An  extract  will  give  a  better  idea  of 
his  method  than  could  be  furnished  by  any  description  ;  we  take 
at  random  that  on  the  Spider's-web  and  Mountain  Houseleeks 
{Senipervivumarachnoideum  and  S.  montanum),  somewhat  abridged 
for  purposes  of  citation  : — 

"When  the  seed  germinates  on  the  primitive  soil  of  some 
freshly  exposed  rock,  a  little  rosette  of  leaves  is  first  formed.  The 
next  step  is  the  formation  of  a  colony  of  such  rosettes.  This  is 
done  by  means  of  what  are  termed  runners  and  ofl'sets,  quite  like 
those  of  our  ordinary  garden  strawberry  plants.  From  the  parent 
plant,  in  the  axil  of  one  of  the  leaves  of  the  rosette,  a  thin 
prostrate  stem  is  put  out  which  grows  for  some  little  distance 
along  the  surface  of  the  rock.  At  or  near  its  end  a  second  rosette 
of  leaves  is  formed,  which  in  turn  produces  other  runners  and 
offsets.  If  we  remove  from  the  soil  a  colony  [of  S.montanuyn]  we 
shall  have  no  difliculty  in  making  out  the  runners  and  their  ofl'sets. 
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In  most  cases  where  these  plants  grow  on  flat-topped  rocks  with 
plenty  of  room  all  round,  tlie  runners  are  very  short  and  new 
rosettes  or  huds  are  found  close  to  the  parent,  and  so  a  very  com- 
pact colony  is  produced.  It  is  thus  scarcely  possible,  unless  the 
plant  is  removed  from  the  soil,  to  make  out  the  relationships  of 
the  colony.  The  runners  connecting  the  rosettes  wall  be  found  to 
persist  for  a  long  time,  and  tend  to  bind  the  individuals  of  the 
colony  together  as  a  whole.  Compactness  of  growth,  wdaich  is  here 
well  illustrated,  is  characteristic  of  many  alpines.  The  cushion 
plants  and  the  carpet  plants  are  equally  compact,  though  entirely 
different  in  habit.  The  compactness  of  the  colony,  cushion  or 
carpet,  tends  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  risk  of  intrusion  of 
other  plants  into  the  colony.     .     .     . 

"  The  photographs  show  two  colonies  of  the  Mountain  Semper- 
vivuth  growing  in  the  ci'evices  of  an  old  wall  bounding  a  meadow- 
near  Saas  Fee.  For  a  time  the  plants  have  been  quite  at  home, 
but  now  the  necessity  for  further  space  to  accommodate  the 
growing  colony  has  become  pressing.  We  notice  that  the 
colony  is  no  longer  compact.  We  can  now  see  the  runners, 
which  are  very  much  longer  than  they  are  under  normal 
circumstances.  Each  bears  a  few  small  leaves,  and  ends  in  a 
rosette-bud  or  offset.  The  runner  arises  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf  of 
the  parent  rosette. 

"  We  notice  in  the  photograph  on  Plate  xxii.  the  crowded 
nature  of  the  rosettes,  and  further  that  the  whole  colony  is  tilted 
upwards  on  its  side  to  face  the  light.  For  this  reason,  some  of 
the  runners  appear  to  be  shooting  straiglit  up  into  the  air.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  merely  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
rosettes  are  tilted  through  a  high  angle  and  the  runners  are 
always  produced  at  right  angles  to  the  rosettes.  Other  runners 
are  growing  over  the  sides  of  the  lichen-covered  rocks,  and  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  picture  two  runners  are  seen  going  round 
the  corner,  as  it  were,  to  another  crevice  to  seek  '  fresh  woods  and 
pastures  new.' 

"  In  the  photograph  on  Plate  xxiii.  a  colony  is  seen  boldly 
letting  itself  down  over  tiie  face  of  the  rocks  from  ledge  to 
ledge.  Tlic  runners  seen  on  the  left-hand  side  are  obviously 
creeping  or  marching  downhill.  On  tlie  right,  the  plant,  by 
means  of  its  enormous  elongated  runners,  has  as  it  were  made 
a  ladder  of  itself  and  is  descending  over  the  miniature  precipice  " 
(pp.  100-102). 

The  index  is  tlie  only  part  of  tlie  l)Ook  which  calls  for  criticism; 
it  is  astonishing  liow  few  folk  know  liow  to  make  one !  It  con- 
tains no  references  to  the  plates,  wliich  appear  in  a  separate 
detailed  list  arranged  numerically  at  the  l^eginning  of  tlie  book 
and  are  thus  by  no  means  easy  to  find ;  and  the  method  of  cross- 
reference  is  surely  foolish — why  should  we  be  told  "  Habenaria 
viridis,  E.  Br.,  see  the  Frog  Orchid,"  when  the  page  might  more 
easily  have  been  given  and  the  trouble  of  cross-reference  avoided? 
Moreover,  tlie  information  is  misleading,  for  if  you  look  for  "Frog 
Orchid,"  you  don't  find  it,  for  it  is  under  "  Ox-chid,  Frog."     And 
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what  can  be  tlic  gain  of  giving  in  italics  the  Latin  names  of  seven 
Androsaces,  followed  by  their  English  equivalents,  and  a  cross- 
reference  to  each — which  is  indexed  in  Roman  type — thus 

"  And  rosace  charpcnticri,  Heer,  see  Charpentier's  Androsace. 

"Androsace,  Charpentier's,  182." 
We  are  sorry  to  see  this  prominence  given  to  "English"  names 
which  no  one  ever  uses — Androsace  obtusifolia  is  at  least  as  easy 
to  remember  as  "  Obtuse-leaved  Androsace" — and  we  regret  that 
the  generally-accepted  spelling  of  proper  names  with  a  capital 
letter  is  ignored  throughout. 

Such  books  as  this  are  a  pleasant  indication  that  the  study  of 
plants  as  a  whole  is  superseding  that  minute  investigation  of 
fragments  of  them  which  at  one  time  seemed  in  danger  of  taking 
the  place  of  more  general  and,  we  think,  more  useful  knowledge- 
Mr.  Squeers's  methods  of  education  were  in  many  respects  by 
no  means  up  to  the  modern  standard,  but  he  taught  botany — 
although  his  spelling  of  the  word  was  not  that  generally  accepted — 
on  a  thoroughly  sound  principle.  "  When  a  boy  has  learned  that 
bottiney  means  a  knowledge  of  plants,  he  goes  and  knows  em," 
and  the  fact  that  he  acquired  his  knowledge  by  weeding  the 
garden  was  a  foreshadowing  of  what  we  now  call  ecology. 


Anatomy  of  the  British  Carices.  By  Francis  C.  Craw^ford. 
Large  royal  8vo,  gilt  tops,  pp.  xiii,  124,  with  twenty  Plates. 
Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd.  1910.  (Printed  for  private 
circulation.)     7s.  6d.  net. 

There  is  a  certain  fitness  in  my  being  asked  by  the  Editor  to 
undertake  a  review  of  this  treatise,  as  I  collected  a  large  number 
of  the  specimens  upon  which  it  is  based ;  on  the  other  hand  I 
have  no  experience  in  microscopic  analysis  or  photography,  and 
am  therefore  not  well  qualified  to  deal  with  the  more  technical 
side  of  the  subject. 

A  short  biographical  sketch  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Pressland,  an  intro- 
ductory preface  by  Professor  I.  Bayley  Balfour,  and  the  author's 
own  introduction  (dated  March,  1907)  precede  the  body  of 
the  book. 

Mr.  Crawford  was  born  at  North  Berwick  on  August,  1851, 
and  died  suddenly  at  Edinburgh  in  February,  1908 ;  the  proof- 
sheets  were  received  on  the  day  of  his  funeral.  After  studying 
at  the  Edinburgh  Academy  he  was  in  Imsiness  for  some  years  in 
that  city,  and  afterwards  (with  his  brother)  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange,  retiring  with  a  comfortable  competence  at  the  age  of 
forty-five.  From  that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  natural  science, 
more  especially  geology  and  botany,  and  did  much  useful  work  as 
a  voluntary  demonstrator  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Edinbux-gh.  It 
was  at  Professor  Balfour's  suggestion  that  he  undertook  the  work 
now  under  notice,  on  the  preparation  for  which,  alike  in  the  field 
and  the  laboratory,  he  spared  no  pains. 

Although  we  corresponded  regularly  for  sevei-al  years,  my  only 
meeting  with  him  was  at  Dingwall,  in  the  late  summer  of  1900. 
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Accompanied  by  my  wife,  we  spent  a  long  day  on  Ben  Wyvis, 
only  just  catching  the  last  train  back.  Physically  he  was  one  of 
the  finest  men  I  have  ever  seen,  dressed  in  the  appropriate  "  garb 
of  old  Gaul,"  just  as  he  is  represented  in  the  excellent  portrait 
which  faces  the  title-page.  He  struck  me  as  being  a  kindly, 
genial,  large-hearted,  unconventional  man,  doing  thoroughly 
whatever  he  undertook.  An  Irish  friend  has  given  me  most 
entertaining  accounts  of  his  visit  with  the  Scottish  Alpine  Botani- 
cal Club  to  Killarney,  where  his  commanding  personality  and 
somewhat  eccentric  habits  made  him  a  centre  of  observation.  In 
the  evenings  his  excellent  playing  on  the  bagpipes  after  dinner 
attracted  crowds  ;  in  the  daytime  he  went  about  armed  with  two 
formidable  flasks  of  "  mountain  dew,"  the  contents  of  which  were 
liberally  distributed  to  all  and  sundry,  so  that  he  soon  became 
very  popular  in  the  countryside,  especially  among  the  old  ladies 
("Tut,  tut,  woman,  'twill  do  thee  good,"  being  his  favourite  form 
of  persuasion).  On  one  occasion  I  was  much  amused  by  his 
naive  explanation  that  "  he  always  tried  to  restrain  his  language 
in  the  presence  of  clergymen."  A  person  of  so  much  originality 
lays  himself  open  to  some  misrepresentation ;  but  those  who 
understand  him  will  be  fast  friends. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  this  work  owes  its  genesis  to 
his  old  schoolfellow,  Professor  Balfour ;  I  strongly  suspect  that 
its  exodus  is  also  largely  due  to  him,  but  he  has  scrupulously 
preserved  the  author's  ipsissima  verba.  As  he  remarks,  and  I 
had  already  inferred,  "  the  real  passion  of  Frank  Crawford 
does  not  find  expression  in  the  book  presented.  His  bump  of 
acquisition  was  largely  developed.  From  his  earliest  years  he 
was  a  collector."  All  his  plants  and  botanical  photographs  have 
been  presented  to  the  Koyal  Botanic  Garden  at  Edinburgh  by 
his  trustees. 

In  his  introduction  tlie  autlior  has  fully  acknowledged  tho 
help  received  from  various  British  and  foreign  botanists,  and 
described  his  modus  operandi.  It  was  his  original  intention  to 
produce  a  complete  monograph  of  our  native  sedges,  to  whicli  the 
present  volume  would  have  been  preliminary ;  ])ut  latterly  he  had 
paid  several  visits  to  the  Continent,  and  was  drawn  away  from 
his  first  purpose  to  the  formation  of  a  European  herbarium. 

On  the  arrival  of  fresli  specimens,  the  floral  parts  were  at 
once  photographed  life-size ;  they  were  then  immersed  in  jars 
containing  spirit.  During  successive  winters  transverse  sections 
from  the  stems,  leaves,  rhizomes,  and  roots  (if  present)  were 
made,  and  a  series  of  photo-micrographs  was  taken,  tlie  best  of 
which  are  reproduced  on  the  plates.  At  a  later  stage  the  flowers 
were  dissected,  male  and  female  flowers  of  each  species  being 
mounted  on  glass  and  in  spirit,  and  photographed  in  situ;  these 
are  not  figured,  as  they  furnished  few  new  facts.  Finally,  the 
stomata  were  examined,  stained,  and  drawn  with  a  camera  lucida 
and  a  magnification  of  about  900  diameters. 

Nearly  twelve  pages  arc  devoted  to  general  anatomy,  under 
the  various  headings  (transverse  section  of  stems,  Sec),  explaining 
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in  detail  the  various  technical  terms  used.  This  is  followed  hy 
adequate  anatomical  descriptions  of  every  plant  examined,  com- 
prising seventy-two  species,  eighteen  subspecies,  varieties,  and 
forms,  and  six  hyhrids.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  bulk  of  our 
sedges  has  been  dealt  with,  entirely  from  British  material,  with 
the  exception  of  C.  Davalliana  Sm.,  which  has  long  been  extinct. 

The  enlarged  reproductions  on  the  plates  of  stem,  leaf,  and 
root  sections  are  very  clear  and  beautiful ;  tliey  should  be  of  good 
service  to  future  workers. 

Mr.  Crawford  told  me  that  every  sedge  examined  by  him  pre- 
sented points  of  difference  from  all  the  rest.  In  some  cases  the 
microscopical  work  brings  out  strong  marks  of  affinity  with  allied 
species  ;  e.  g.  of  C.  Grahami  Boott,  which  I  agree  with  Pfarrer 
Kiikenthal  and  Mr.  P.  Ewing  in  considering  most  nearly  allied  to 
C.  vesicaria  L.,  with  C.  saxatilis  L.  {puUa  Good.).  In  the  case 
of  hybrids,  again,  their  structure  usually  shows  the  influence  of 
both  parents  pretty  plainly ;  whereas  the  structural  differences 
between  type  and  variety  are,  as  a  rule,  inconsiderable. 

One  point  occurs  to  me  as  worth  raising  in  this  connection. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  all  cases  the  descriptions  have  been  made 
from  specimens  of  the  same  gathering,  and  practically  identical. 
Some  of  our  species,  like  C.  inflata  Huds.  (rostrata  Stokes, 
ainpnUacea  Good.),  vary  much  in  habit,  size,  and  foliage;  in  such 
cases  it  is  probable  that  the  notes  on  anatomy  and  the  dissections 
are  of  less  value  than  those  of  species  which  are  nearly  or  quite 
uniform. 

The  printing,  paper,  and  binding  are  all  excellent,  and  the 
proofs  have  been  carefully  corrected.  By  a  slip,  C.  punctata  has 
been  attributed  to  Gunner,  instead  of  Gaudin  ;  C.  Icpidocarpa, 
again,  was  described  by  Tausch  as  a  species,  and  is  retained  as 
such  by  Kiikenthal.  -^^^.^^^  g    Marshall. 

Agricultural  Bacteriology.      By   Professor   J.   Percival,   F.L.S. 
8vo,  cl.,  pp.  X,  408.     Duckworth  &  Co.     Price  Is.  Qd.  net. 

The  subject  of  bacteriology  is  most  commonly  associated  in 
the  lay  mind  with  animal  pathology,  and  it  is  not  at  all  generally 
recognized  that  bacteria  belong  to  the  Plant  Kingdom,  and  that 
this  study  in  its  origin  is  purely  botanical.  Its  importance  from 
the  medical  point  of  view  looms  so  large  in  the  public  eye  that 
the  part  played  by  these  organisms  in  economic  prol^lems  has 
attracted  comparatively  little  attention.  To  the  student  of  botany, 
however,  this  aspect  of  the  question  is  becoming  increasingly 
important,  and  a  knowledge  of  bacteriology  now  forms  an  essen- 
tial part  of  his  equipment.  Much  progress  has  been  made  of  late 
in  this  department  of  science,  especially  in  relation  to  practical 
applications  in  agriculture  and  dairy  practice,  and  an  English 
text-book  treating  of  this  branch  of  technical  mycology  is  to  be 
warmly  welcomed.  Though  written  in  the  first  instance  for  agri- 
cultural students,  it  will  be  of  service  to  all  students  of  botany 
who  aim  at  a  general  knowledge  of  their  subject. 
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The  title  of  Professor  Percival's  work  embraces  a  wider  field 
than  is  covered  in  his  text ;  the  term  "  agricultural  bacteriology  " 
would  lead  one  to  expect  the  inclusion  of  important  plant  diseases 
due  to  bacteria,  but  these  are  not  touched  upon,  and  admittedly 
this  subject  is  large  enough  in  itself  for  the  limits  of  a  single 
text-book. 

The  book  is  mainly  intended  for  students  who  already  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  laboratory  practice  and  of  the  principles  of  bio- 
chemistry. To  such  the  author's  plan  of  giving  directions  for 
practical  work  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapters  will  l)e  found  very 
useful.  The  scheme  is  well  thought  out,  and  those  who  follow 
closely  these  directions  cannot  fail  to  master  the  technique,  and  to 
gain  a  good  practical  acquaintance  with  the  elementar}'  principles 
of  bacteriology.  The  well-devised  series  of  experiments,  demon- 
strating each  fact  brought  out  in  the  text,  is  one  of  its  most 
admirable  features. 

Here  and  there  fuller  information  seems  desirable ;  for  instance, 
in  the  description  of  the  use  of  the  autoclave,  we  are  left  to 
suppose  that  nutrient  media  sterilized  in  this  apparatus  suffer  no 
change  during  the  process.  Thus  an  erroneous  impression  may 
be  acquired,  though  the  author  alludes  at  a  later  stage  to  the 
changes  effected  in  milk  through  exposure  to  high  temperatures. 
It  is  curious  to  have  mentioned  the  autoclave  in  connection  with 
the  sterilization  of  milk.  Sterilization  I)y  heat  in  general  has  its 
limitations,  and  a  caution  would  not  have  been  out  of  place  to  the 
effect  that  certain  media  are  liable  to  undergo  chemical  changes 
when  subjected  to  this  treatment.  At  the  end  of  chapter  iii.  one 
misses  any  practical  directions  for  testing  the  efficacy  of  the 
various  substances  used  as  antiseptics.  A  short  chapter  dealing 
with  the  bacteria  in  the  air  might  also  profitably  have  been  added. 
The  manner  in  which  tliese  micro-organisms  vary  in  number  in 
the  different  atmospheric  strata,  and  the  various  circumstances 
which  influence  this  variation,  are  important  factors  which  should 
ba  realized,  and  the  several  methods  of  estimating  the  distribution 
in  the  air  afford  a  very  useful  exercise. 

A  large  portion  of  the  liook  is  rightly  devoted  to  the  bacteri- 
ology of  the  soil  and  the  important  chemical  and  biological 
processes  whicli  may  be  included  under  this  head.  The  author 
gives  a  good  resume  of  our  present  knowledge,  and  indicates  some 
of  the  lines  upon  which  valuable  research  may  be  conducted  in  the 
future.  Of  special  value  are  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  influ- 
ence of  bacteria  in  the  dairy.  Tiie  composition  of  milk,  its 
characteristic  fermentations,  tlie  defects  and  contamination  of 
milk,  including  the  conveyance  of  disease  germs,  the  manufacture 
of  l)utter,  its  aroma  and  keeping  qualities,  the  iniluence  of  the 
various  l)acteria  in  tlie  manufacture  and  ripening  of  cheese,  are 
all  treated  with  suflicient  fullness  to  give  the  agriculturist  a  good 
insight  into  the  resources  of  modern  bacteriological  science  as 
applied  to  the  prol)lems  of  tlic  dairy.  The  insti-uction  throughout 
is  conveyed  with  a  clear,  simple  directness  wliich  will  commend 
itself  to  all  readers.  M  T   P 
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Die  Aufzncht  nnd  Kultur  der  ParasitiHchcn  Samcnpfianzen.  By 
Prof.  Dr.  E.  Heinricheb.  Pp.  1-53,  figs.  1-8."  Jena,  1910. 
Price  2  Marks. 

In  tliis  concise  and  interesting  publication,  Professor  Hein- 
richer  summarizes,  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
cultivator,  certain  phenomena  of  structure  and  development  in 
hemiparasitic  and  holoparasitic  seed-plants,  selected  chiefly  from 
the  flora  of  Central  Europe,  and  belonging  to  the  ScrophulariacecB, 
OrohanchacccE,  Convolvulacca  (Cuscuta),  Lanracece  {Cassyflia),  San- 
talacece,  LorantJiacece,  and  Eat}i<^siacecs  [Cytinns).  The  account  is 
based  largely  upon  the  author's  personal  investigation ;  the  plants 
described  were  reared  from  seed,  and  the  observations  covered  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  The  illustrations  comprise  eight  re- 
productions from  photographs,  including  some  interesting  figures 
of  parasites  grown  in  association  with  definite  hosts. 

In  the  opening  section,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  much  too 
brief — it  covers  little  more  than  a  single  page — a  few  general 
principles  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  parasitic  seed-plants  are 
referred  to ;  nothing  new,  however,  is  to  be  found  here.  The 
author  then  proceeds  at  once  with  the  types  with  which  he  is 
concerned.  Completeness  in  the  latter  regard  is  not  attempted ; 
as  pointed  out  in  the  preface,  the  forms  dealt  with  are  nearly  all 
selected  from  the  Central  European  flora. 

The  work  is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  an  addition  to  the 
literature  of  biology,  but  we  feel  that  it  might  have  been  expanded 
with  advantage  to  two  or  three  times  its  present  volume.  The 
elementary  student  may,  perhaps,  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
its  fifty-three  pages ;  but  the  brevity  of  the  account  in  the  case  of 
many  of  the  types  must  detract  seriously  from  its  value  to  the 
practical  horticulturist,  for  whose  guidance  the  publication  is 
primarilv  intended  ;  while  the  biologist  cannot  fail  to  regret  the 
absence  therefrom  of  general  principles  and  conclusions  which 
must  surely  have  emerged  from  a  series  of  observations  of  such 
undou])ted  merit. 

H.  F.  Wernham. 
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The  plan  and  idea  of  tlie  second  edition  of  Prof.  Ganong's  book, 
The  Teaching  Botanist  (8vo,  pp.  xi,  439,  tt.  39,  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  1910,  price  5s.),  is  the  same  as  that  followed  in  the  first 
edition  when  it  was  reviewed  in  this  Journal  eleven  years  ago  (1899, 
p.  489).  The  book  has  however  been  rewritten  almost  throughout, 
because  the  author,  as  he  explains  in  the  preface,  found  that  he  him- 
self had  learned  a  good  deal  in  tlie  interval,  while  progress  in  botani- 
cal education  in  the  past  decade  had  been  surprisingly  great.  Great 
as  that  progress  has  been,  the  author  believes  tliat  it  is  little  in 
comparison  with  that  which  the  coming  decade  will  witness.  "  I 
believe,"  he  says,  "  that  the  next  great  wave  of  botanical  interest 
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.  .  .  will  be  educational  and  that  it  will  lift  our  science  into  more 
nearly  its  rightful  place  in  the  life  and  interests  of  the  community 
and  will  leave  botanical  education  a  recognized  and  permanent  de- 
partment of  botanical  investigation."  Prof.  Ganong  writes  from 
experience  gained  in  the  United  States  of  America,  but  there  is  no 
question  but  that  in  our  own  country  botany  is  coming  to  occupy 
an  increasingly  important  place  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  it  is 
imperative  that  those  who  teach  should  not  only  be  well  equipped 
with  information,  but  be  well  advised  as  to  "  what  botanv  is  of 
most  educational  worth  " — to  quote  the  subject  of  Prof.  Ganong's 
second  chapter,  and  as  to  methods  of  teaching,  equipment,  &c. 
As  in  the  earlier  edition,  the  author  insists  that  for  training  in 
observation  there  is  certainly  noticing  better  than  the  structure  of 
the  familiar  flowering  plants,  and  that  for  scientific  training 
generally  the  best  material  offered  by  the  science  consists  in  the 
structure,  morphology,  and  experimental  physiology  of  the  higher 
plants.  As  in  the  first  edition,  the  book  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
Part  i.  is  entitled  "  Chapters  on  subjects  important  in  Botanical 
Education,"  occupies  rather  more  than  half  the  text,  and  includes 
nine  chapters  on  botany  as  an  educational  factor,  methods  of 
teaching  and  equipment ;  it  is  full  of  suggestiveness  for  the 
teacher  of  botany.  Part  ii.,  "  Outlines  and  Directions  for  a  Syn- 
thetic General  Course  in  the  Science  of  Botany  "  is  primarily  de- 
signed to  provide  a  guide  to  the  elements  of  botanical  education 
for  those  who  go  no  farther  with  the  subject. — A.  B.  E. 

The  number  (272)  of  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society 
published  on  Oct.  18  contains  papers  "  On  Calamites  ScheiUzei 
Stur,  and  on  the  correspondence  between  some  new  features 
observed  in  Calamites  and  Equisctacece,"  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Horwood, 
with  two  plates;  "On  Elm  seedlings  showing  Mendelian  results," 
by  Dr.  Augustine  Henry — this  should  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  Eev.  A.  Ley's  paper  in  this  Journal  for  March ;  why  is 
the  "  Luccombe  Oak  "  spelt  with  only  one  "c"? — witli  five  plates ; 
and  on  "  Male  Sterility  in  Potatoes,  a  dominant  Mendelian  char- 
acter, with  remarks  on  the  shape  of  the  pollen  in  wild  and 
domestic  varieties,"  by  Dr.  Eedcliffe  N.  Salaman.  The  part  of 
the  Transactions  published  in  October  contains  Miss  M.  G.  Sykes's 
memoir  on  "  The  Anatomy  of  Welwitschia  mirahilis  in  the 
seedling  and  adult  states,"  which  is  illustrated  by  two  plates. 

Miss  M.  C.  Knowles  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Phillips  contribute  to  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  for  July  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  claim  of  Leucojum  astivwn  to  be  regarded  as  native  in 
Ireland.  The  history  of  tlie  plant,  ])oth  in  England  and  Ireland, 
is  very  fully  and  carefully  traced,  and  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Eev.  E.  Marshall — its  discoverer  in  Ireland — in  this  Journal  for 
1898  (p.  49)  in  favour  of  its  nativity  is  confirmed  by  the  authors. 
The  paper  is  accompanied  by  illustrations  from  photographs 
showing  the  plant  in  situ. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  Theodore  Cooke,  which 
occui-red  at  Kew  on  Nov.  5. 
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THE     BRITISH     ROSES 

(EXCLUDING     EU-CANIXJ:). 
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In  a  paper  publislied  as  a  Supplement  to  this  Journal  in  1908, 

1  dealt  with  "  The  Subsection  Eu-canincB  of  the  Genus  Bosa."     I 
now  propose  to  deal  with  the  rest  of  the  British  Eoses. 

As  explained  in  the  paper  quoted,  no  two  authors  agree  in 
their  method  of  classification,  and  in  so  far  as  the  general  lines 
which  I  have  adopted  are  concerned,  the  classification  is  a  secon- 
dary consideration.  My  object  is  to  collate  author's  descriptions, 
with  notes  from  the  best  available  material,  leaving  a  classification 
to  accompany  a  revision  at  some  later  period,  when  we  have 
brought  our  knowledge  of  the  genus  more  on  to  a  level  with  that 
of  Continental  rliodologists. 

But  as  some  method  is  essential,  I  have  temporarily  adopted 
that  of  Cr6pin  in  his  "Tableau  Analytique  des Roses  Europ6ennes" 
(in  Bull.  Soc.  Roy.  Bot.  Belg.  xxxi.  p.  66,  1892).  Therein 
he  makes  sis  sections  of  the  genus,  viz.  Synstyla,  Styloscs, 
Pimpinelli folia,  Cinnaviomea,  Gallica,  and  Caiiina;  of  which 
CinnamomecB  and  GalUca  have  no  native  British  representatives, 
though  one  or  two  of  each  are  more  or  less  naturalized. 

Cr^pin  (/.  c.)  thus  defines  his  sections  : — 

Styles  agglutinated  into  a  column  more  or  less  salient  above  the  disc  ; 
upper  stipules  of  the  flowering-branches  usually  as  narrow  as  the 

middle  ones  ;  stems  usually  sarmentose    2 

1'  Styles  free,  not  Falient  above  the  disc,  the  stigmas  forming  a  little 
subhemispherical  head  covering  the  mouth  of  the  receptacle ; 
upper  stipules  usually  broader  than  the  middle  ones ;  stems 
erect 3 

Stylar  column  slender,  equalling  the  stamens;  disc  flat  or  little 
conical;  outer  sepals  entire,  or  with  small  rarely  foliaceous  lateral 
appendages;  f-tems  sarmentose '. Sijnsfi/lce 

2  Stylar  column  glabrous,  usually  much  shorter  than  the  stamens, 

i  sometimes  almost  none;  disc  usually  verj'  conical;  sepals  with 
ntimerous  very  conspicuous  append;tges  ;  upper  stipules  narrow, 
or  scarcely  dilated :  stems  a  little  sarmentose  at  the  summit 
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[Sepals  all  entire,  rising  immediately  after  flowering,   and  usually 

3j        persistent  until  the  decomposition  of  the  receptacle  4 

'.Outer  sepals  furnished  with  conspicuous  lateral  appendages  6 

/Inflorescence  always  one-flowered,  the  peduncles  ebracteate  at  base; 

upper    stipules    narrow,    with    abruptly    dilated   very    divergent 

auricles  ;  middle  leaves  of  the  flowering-branches  often  with  7  to 

.j        9  leaflets  ;  receptacle  in  fruit  usually  of  a  blackish  red  when  quite 

^        ripe,  with  a  violet  juice PiminneUifolice 

Inflorescence    often    many-flowered,  the   primary  peduncle  usually 

bracteate  at  the  base ;  upper  stipules  dilated  with  erect  or  little 

k       divergent  auricles  5 

f  Flowering-branches    unarmed    or    densely   setigerous,    or   with   the 

5j        prickles  regularly  geminate  under  the  leaves  CinnamomecB 

[Flowering-branches  prickly,  the  prickles  not  regularly  geminate  ...  6 

/Middle  leaves  of  the  flowering-branches  5-foliolate  ;  flowers  large, 
usually  solitary  and  ebracteate  ;  stem  with  hooked  prickles  usually 

6-j        intermixed  with  glandiilar  acicles  GalliccB 

Middle    leaves    7-foliolate ;     inflorescence    usually    many-flowered, 
I       bracteate    Canince 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  how  very  general  the  characters 
are  by  which  the  sections  are  distinguished,  and  a  close  study  of 
the  sections  themselves  will  show  how  unstable  they  are.  Ex- 
cluding the  non-British  ones,  the  most  marked  is  the  Pimpinelli- 
folicB,  but  as  hybrids  with  at  least  three  out  of  the  four  sub- 
sections of  Canince  are  not  infrequent,  a  clear  distinction  becomes 
obscured.  The  connection  between  the  other  sections  will  be 
dealt  with  under  each. 

SECTION    I.     SYNSTYL^. 

This  section,  so  far  as  British  species  are  concerned,  consists 
of  a  single  group,  namely,  B.  arvcnsis,  which  is  not  liable  to  great 
variation,  and  which  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  recognized.  Apart  from 
a  distinct  habit,  by  which  its  members  can  in  most  cases  be  dis- 
tinguished at  a  glance,  the  very  long,  glabrous,  quite  connate 
style-column  will  almost  invariably  mark  it  off.  The  style-column 
of  the  StyloscB  is  rarely  as  long,  or  is  often  quite  short  or  even 
none,  and  the  connation  is  usually  nmch  less  perfect.  In  the 
Synstyhe  the  sepals  are  usually  quite  entire  or  very  slightly 
pinnate,  and  peduncles  very  long  and  almost  always  more  or  less 
covered  with  small  subsessile  or  shortly  stipitate  glands.  Tliere 
are,  however,  varieties  which  run  very  close  to  the  Sti/losa, 
rendering  a  clearly  defined  distinction  impossible,  so  that  Des6- 
glise  combined  tliem. 

GROUP     OF     ROSA     ARVENSIS. 

This,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  a  tolerably  natural  and 
well-defined  group,  at  least  in  its  British  forms,  but  on  the  Conti- 
nent a  subgroup  of  such  species  as  B.  conspicua  Bor.,  B.  rusticana 
Desegl.,  and  B.  dibracteata  Bast,  forms  a  connecting-link  in  habit 
and  other  characters  witli  the  Stylosa,  and  they  are  often  i-egarded 
as  hybrids  therewith.     It  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  the  true 
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B.  dihractcata  Bast,  in  Britain,  but  this  point  will  be  dealt  with 
in  its  proper  place. 

Key  to  British  Species. 

/"Stems  more  or  less  thickly  clothed  with  small  acicles  as  well  as 

ij        larpjer  scattered  jirickles    B.  gallicoides  Deseg). 

(Prickles  scattered,  miil'orm  or  nearly  so 2 

(Stems  tall,  stout  and  stiff;    leaflets  large,  acuminate 
B.  dibracteata  Bast. 
Stems  short,  weak  or  trailing  ;  leaflets  medium  or  small,  acute  or 
obtuse  3 

I  Peduncles  smooth     R.  erronea  Kip. 

(Peduncles  finely  glandular 4 

.  j  Leaflets  fully  biserrate     var.  biserrata  Crep. 

(Leaflets  uniserrate  or  only  very  finely  and  obsoletely  biserrate 5 

c  •  Petioles  considerably  glandular    var.  scabra  Baker. 

(Petioles  eglandular  or  very  nearly  so  6 

/^ Leaflets  elliptical;  fruit  ellipsoid B.  ovata  Lej. 

6-1  Leaflets  oval  or  broadly  so  ;  fruit  suborbicular  or  ovoid 

i  B,  arvensis  Huds. 

Rosa  arvensis 
Hudson,  Fl.  Angl.  p.  192  (1762). 

"  Globose  fruit  and  peduncles  glabrous.      Stem  and  petioles 
prickly.     Flowers  subcymose." 

There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  Continental 
botanists  to  restrict  Hudson's  name  to  the  rare  form  of  the 
species  which  has  eglandular  peduncles,  on  account  of  Hudson 
having  described  those  organs  as  glabrous,  but  to  judge  from  the 
descriptions  of  early  botanists,  such  things  as  stipitate  glands  or 
hairs  were  disregarded  unless  tliey  were  present  in  considerable 
quantity  or  were  very  conspicuous.  Moreover,  the  smooth 
peduncled  form  is  extremely  I'are  in  Britain,  and  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  selected  as  the  subject  of  Hudson's  description.  Still 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  exceedingly  vague,  and  will  readily 
cover  several  species  of  the  section  Canincc. 

Those  botanists  who  hold  the  al)Ove  view  regard  our  common 
British  form  as  B.  repens  Scopoli,  Fl.  Carn.  i.  355  (1772), 
described  thus : — "  Stems  long  creeping,  leafy.  Calycine  leaves 
alternate,  subpinnate.  Fruit  subi'otund.  Leaves  trijugate,  the 
impair  equal.  Peduncles  1-3-flowered,  villous,  hairs  red,  capitate. 
Petals  white.  Fruit  glabrous."  The  view  that  Hudson's  species 
should  have  smooth  peduncles  is,  however,  losing  ground,  and  the 
modern  one  is  to  regard  it  as  the  type,  with  glandular  peduncles, 
Scopoli's  species  being  merely  a  weak  form. 

B.  arvensis  is  recognizable  by  its  trailing  habit,  its  long  flaccid 
stems  being  densely  interwoven  into  an  impenetrable  thicket. 
They  are  usually  glaucous  and  very  often  purple,  the  prickles 
being  few  but  stout  and  hooked  on  the  main  stem,  much  smaller 
and  finer  on  the  branches.  The  leaflets  are  usually  oval  and  sub- 
obtuse,  but,  as  in  all  roses,  a  large  range  of  variation  in  shape  and 
colour  may  be  found.     They  are  always  coarsely  simply  serrate. 
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Sometimes  the  teeth  have  one  or  two  sessile  glands  on  their  edges, 
making  them  appear  biserrate,  but  they  are  not  really  so.  The 
midribs  beneath  are  very  often  hairy,  but  seldom  the  secondary 
nerves.  Tlie  petioles  are  usually  more  or  less  villous,  but  rarely 
prickly  or  glandular.  The  peduncles  are  very  long,  solitary  or  in 
small  clusters.  They  always  bear  sessile  or  shortly  stipitate 
glands  which  do  not  extend  to  the  fruit.  The  latter  is  globose  in 
the  typical  form,  but  varies  somewhat.  The  styles  are  always 
completely  united  into  a  very  long  glabrous  column.  The  petals 
are  pvire  white  with  yellow  claws,  and  the  anthers  are  conspicu- 
ously yellow. 

It  is  a  very  common  plant  in  England,  perhaps  our  commonest 
species  of  the  whole  genus.  Mr.  Baker  says  it  l)ecomes  rare  in 
the  north,  and  is  very  rare  north  of  the  Tweed.  It  is  certainly 
very  abundant  in  Cheshire. 

E.  ARVENsis  var.  scabea 
Baker  ex  Gandoger  in  Decades  Plant.  Nov.  i.  p.  26  (1875). 

"Prickles  numerous,  hooked.  Leaflets  coriaceous,  rigid,  nerved, 
broadly  obovate,  acute,  rounded  at  base,  smooth  except  the  glan- 
dular-subglabrous  midrib  beneath,  simply  serrate.  Petioles  prickly, 
minutely  hairy,  strongly  glandular-muricate.  Stipules  glandular 
on  the  back.  Peduncles  hispid.  Calyx-tube  smooth,  obovate 
oblong.  Styles  coalesced  into  a  glabrous  column  beyond  the  disc. 
Fruit  small,  obovate,  constricted  at  apex. — Differs  from  It.  repcns 
in  the  form  of  its  leaflets,  glandular  petioles,  &c." 

Gandoger  actually  described  this  plant  under  the  name  of 
B.  Briggsii  (misspelt  Brippii),  quoting  var.  scabra  Baker  as  a 
synonym,  but  as  it  is  hardly  distinguishable,  even  as  a  variety,  it 
seems  absurd  to  keep  it  up  as  a  species. 

It  seems  to  be  distinguished  solely  l)y  its  more  glandular 
petioles,  and  is  not  included  in  Continental  lists.  I  only  retain 
it  as  it  was  founded  on  British  specimens,  several  of  which, 
collected  by  Briggs  in  South  Devon,  are  at  Kew.  It  is  probably 
generally  distributed. 

EOSA    OVATA 

Lejeune,  Fl.  Spa,  p.  312  (1811). 

"  Stems  very  prickly,  with  hooked  prickles.  Leaflets  oval, 
gla])rous,  almost  simply  dentate,  petioles  prickly,  a  little  glan- 
tlular.  Peduncles  branclied,  very  glandular.  Fruit  oval,  glabrous. 
Styles  glabrous,  in  a  column.     Flowers  white." 

This  covers  the  forms  of  B.  arvensis  Huds.  with  ovoid,  or,  as 
later  authors  describe  it,  ellipsoid  fruit,  and  oval  or  elliptical 
leaflets.  No  line  can  ho  drawn  ])etween  it  and  B.  arvensis,  which 
may  sometimes  have  suborbicular  leaflets  and  ovoid  fruit,  or 
elliptical  leaflets  and  globose  fruit ;  but,  to  judge  from  specimens 
and  modern  descriptions,  the  form  of  the  fruit  is  more  important 
than  that  of  the  leaflets. 

To  judge  from  the  number  of  examples  in  D6s6glise's  herbarium, 
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this  is  one  of  the  commonest  segregates.  His  specimens  vary- 
greatly  in  size  and  stoutness.  Tlieir  leaflets  are  always  more 
acuminate,  but  not  necessarily  narrower  than  in  11.  arvensis.  Tlie 
fruit  is  always  ovoid  or  oblong.  There  are  British  examples  from 
Mr.  Baker,  collected  at  Weston,  N.  Yorks,  also  from  Messrs. 
Groves,  collected  at  Ashstead,  Surrey;  and  Mr.  Brown  says,  in 
Suppl.  to  Eng.  Bot.  ed.  iii.  p.  159,  that  Deseglise  has  referred 
here  specimens  from  Malvern,  Worcester;  Knighton  Heath, 
Devon ;  and  Chetnolo,  Dorset.  I  suspect  that  much  of  our 
B.  dibracteata  belongs  here. 

Rosa  arvensis  var.  bisereata 
Cr^pin,  Bull,  de  I'Acad.  Eoy.  de  Belg.  p.  113  (1862). 

"  Leaves  with  compound  teeth  (2-3-dentate)." 
This  is  the  first  notice  of  any  biserrate  variety  of  R.  arvensis 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find.  Crepin  does  not  mention  it,  nor 
any  other  biserrate  form,  in  his  Prim.  Monog.  of  1869,  nor  in  his 
Tableau  Analyt.  of  1892,  but  in  1880  Bouteliier  published  in  Bull. 
Soc.  Bot.  de  Fr.  xxvii.  p.  298 :  "  E.  rcptans  Crep.  Stem  slender 
prostrate.  Leaves  glandular-bidentate."  Whether  Crepin  meant 
this  to  be  different  to  his  var.  hiserrata,  or  to  raise  the  latter  to 
specific  rank,  I  cannot  say.  Deseglise  does  not  mention  any 
biserrate  forms,  and  I  have  seen  none  in  his  herbarium.  Keller 
retains  the  name  hiserrata  Cr6p.,  and  says  that  isolated  examples 
may  be  found  wherever  tlie  species  exists. 

The  only  example  I  have  seen  is  one  collected  by  W.  R. 
Linton  between  Egbaston  and  HoUington,  Derby.  It  is  labelled 
B.  arvensis  var.  reptans  Crep.,  and  has  fully  biserrate  leaflets,  quite 
glabrous  beneath.  The  stem  is  weak,  and  lias  more  numerous  but 
smaller  and  straighter  prickles  than  is  usual  in  B.  arvensis. 

Rosa  erronea 

Ripart  ex  Crepin,  Prim.  Monog.  in  Bull.  Soc.  Roy.  Bot.  Belg.  viii. 

p.  257  (1869). 

"  Peduncles  smooth.  Petioles  not  or  very  rarely  glandular." 
The  above  description  appears  to  be  the  only  one  published, 
and  is  merely  the  first  line  of  Crepin's  key,  by  which  he  separates 
B.  erronea  from  the  other  segregates.  It  may  be  taken  to  cover 
all  the  varieties  of  B.  arvensis  which  have  eglandular  peduncles. 
All  I  have  seen  in  Des^glise's  herbai'ium  have  small  leaflets  and 
eglandular  petioles,  which  are  also  almost  always  glai)rous,  but 
Mr.  Baker's  Scawton  (N.  Yorks)  specimen,  the  only  British  one  I 
know,  has  the  petioles  pul^escent  and  its  peduncles  not  quite 
eglandular,  so  it  is  not  quite  typical. 

Rosa  gallicoides 
Deseglise,  Cat.  Raisonne,  p.  49  (1876). 

"  Habit  and  general  characters  of  B.  arvensis,  from  wliicli  it 
differs  by  having  its  stems  covered  at  the  top  with  fine   violet 
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stipitate  glands  mixed  with  the  prickles,  these  glands  are  also 
found  on  the  barren  shoots  ;  the  leaflets  are  larger,  oval-elliptical, 
those  of  the  young  shoots  lanceolate  or  less  cuspidate  at  the  apex, 
the  full-grown  leaflets  coarsely  toothed  with  open  teeth,  some  of 
them  bearing  small  denticles.  Peduncles  solitary  or  2-3  together, 
covered  with  fine  violet  glands,  with  oval  cuspidate  bracts, 
glabrous  above,  glandular  beneath,  shorter  than  the  peduncles. 
Calyx-tube  small,  violet-pruinose,  ohovoid,  with  fine  glands  at  the 
base.  Sepals  appendiculate,  gland-fringed,  salient  in  bud,  much 
shorter  than  the  corolla.  Flowers  large.  Styles  united  into  a 
slender  glabrous  column,  from  a  conical  salient  disc.  Fruit 
elongate-ovoid,  red." 

This  species  was  originally  described  as  a  variety  imder  the 
name  of  B.  stylosa  var.  gallicoides  Baker  in  Monog.  Brit.  Eoses, 
p.  240  (1869),  in  terms  very  similar  to  those  of  Deseglise,  but  as 
all  modern  authors  now  consider  it  to  be  a  variety  or  subspecies 
of  B.  arvensis.  Baker's  name  cannot  stand.  Deseglise  quotes 
Baker's  variety  as  a  synonym,  but  according  to  Keller  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  allied  plants,  viz.  B.  gallicoides  p6s6gl.  as  a 
subspecies  of  B.  arvensis,  together  with  three  varieties  or  minor 
species,  also  a  considerable  series  of  hybrids  between  B.  gallica 
and  B.  arvensis,  which  appears  to  dispose  of  the  idea  that  our 
plant  is  one  of  the  latter. 

The  original  station  for  Baker's  variety,  on  which  Deseglise's 
species  was  founded,  is  Chesterton  Wood,  Warwickshire,  but  Mr. 
Bagnall,  who  first  gathered  it,  says  in  his  Flora  of  that  county 
that  besides  B.  stylosa  var.  gallicoides  tliere  exists  "a  setose  glan- 
dular form  [of  B.  dihracteata]  nearer  typical  arvensis,  by  Chester- 
ton Wood.  This  variety  I  have  called  B.  setosa  on  my  herbarium 
specimens."  A  note  on  one  of  his  specimens  of  B.  setosa  says: 
"The  ])ushes  are  arched  and  scrambling,  not  at  all  prostrate,  and 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  typical  plant  [B.  arvensis]  with  setose 
stems,  a  hybrid  between  arvensis  and  sjnnosissima,  as  this  grows 
near ;  B.  gallicoides  being,  as  I  think,  a  hybrid  between  bi- 
bracteata  and  spinosissima,  typical  bibracteata  growing  in  the 
same  hedge." 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  are  two  plants.  Specimens 
of  B.  setosa  Bagnall  have  been  referred  by  Crepin  and  others  to 
B.  gallicoides  Desegl.,  and  in  tlie  specimens  I  have  seen  of  the 
two,  the  difference  is  no  greater  than  in  the  individuals  of  any 
species.  A  specimen  from  Chesterton  Wood,  said  by  Mr.  Baker 
to  be  a  variety  of  B.  arvensis  corresponding  to  (but  by  inference 
differing  from)  his  B.  stylosa  var.  gallicoides  was  placed  to 
B.  gallicoides  by  Deseglise. 

Specimens  from  Chesterton  Wood  labelled  either  B.  setosa  or 
B.  arvensis  var.  setosa  have  the  stems,  especially  towards  the 
ends,  more  or  less  densely  covered  with  very  short  but  rather 
stout  glandular  acicles  or  subsessile  glands,  so  that  they  are 
scabrous,  rather  than  aciculate  as  in  spinosissivia  hybrids,  and  the 
main  prickles,  which  are  longer  and  less  stout  than  in  B.arvcn.sis, 
are  quite  distinct  from  tlie  acicles.    The  leaflets  are  rather  broader 
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than  in  arvensis,  and  have  the  same  coarse  toothing,  hut  there  is 
a  decided  tendency  to  hiserration.  The  petioles  are  densely  glan- 
dular, the  glands  not  extending  to  the  glahrous  or  slightly  hairy 
midribs.  The  peduncles  are  very  densely  covered  with  line 
almost  sessile  glands.  The  fruit  varies  from  subglobose  to  ovoid, 
and  is  often  somewhat  glandular. 

Examples  labelled  B.  stijlosa  var.  gallicoides  Baker  differ  slightly 
hut  not  essentially.  Their  main  prickles  are  more  numerous, 
stouter,  and  hooked,  and  the  minor  armature  is  often  less  dense. 
The  leaflets  are  longer  and  more  acuminate,  and  the  fruit  more 
elongate  than  in  B.  setosa,  but  every  intermediate  appears  to  exist, 
and  although  these  features  lend  colour  to  the  suggestion  that 
there  may  be  two  plants,  an  equally  great  or  even  greater  range 
is  covered  by  foreign  examples  of  B.  (jalUcoides  Desegl.,  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  only  one  species  exists. 

I  have  seen  specimens  from  Chesterton  Wood,  Warwick ; 
Brailsford,  Stydd,  and  Ashbourne,  Derby;  and  near  Malvern, 
Worcester. 

EOSA  DIBRACTEATA 

Bastard  in  DC.  et  Lamark,  Fl.  de  Fr.  v.  p.  537  (1815). 

"  This  beautiful  species  resembles  in  its  habit  B.  sempervirens 
and  B.  moschata  but  differs  obviously  in  its  styles  being  united 
into  a  glabrous  not  a  hispid  column,  thus  approaching  B.  arvensis 
and  B.  prostrata,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  them  by  its  size  and 
straight  stem.  The  lower  branches  are  somewdiat  prostrate  and 
have  smaller  and  paler  leaflets,  the  middle  branches  are  erect, 
prickles  scattered,  a  little  hooked,  much  enlarged  at  the  base, 
petioles  witli  very  short  prickles,  leaflets  glabrous,  oval,  pointed, 
simply  serrate.  Flowers  rosy  white,  large,  in  a  corymb.  Peduncles 
with  very  small,  scarcely  visible,  glandular  hairs  ;  those  of  the 
central  branches  have  two  oblong  acute  opposite  bracts  at  their 
base;  these  bracts  are  wanting  in  the  lower  branches." 

The  name  is  spelt  dihracteata  in  the  work  quoted,  and  the 
older  specimens  are  usually  so  labelled,  but  bibvacteata  is  the 
spelling  usually  employed.  I  fear  the  rules  of  nomenclature 
compel  us  to  adopt  Bastard's  bilingual  name.  Bastard's  own 
name  is  spelt  "  Batard  "  on  the  title-page  of  his  Essai  sur  la  Fl. 
du  Dep.  de  Maine  et  Loire,  1809,  but  the  spelling  "  Bastard"  has 
been  adopted  since  at  least  1815,  even,  I  believe,  by  himself. 

D6seglise,  in  Ess.  Monog.  p.  59  (1861),  thus  describes  it: — 
"  Shrub  with  straight  branches,  of  a  glaucescent  or  violaceous 
green,  prickles  scattered,  short,  dilated  at  the  base,  a  little  arcuate 
at  the  tip,  often  i-eddish  ;  petioles  pubescent,  a  little  glandular, 
prickly  beneath  ;  leaflets  5-7,  oval,  pointed,  firm,  nerved,  glabrous, 
shining  above,  paler  beneath,  simply  serrate,  all  petiolate,  the 
terminal  rounded  at  the  base  ;  stipules  glandular  on  the  edges, 
with  straight  auricles;  peduncles  in  a  corymb,  sprinkled  with  very 
fine  violaceous  glands,  and  furnished  with  one  or  two  opposite 
oblong  acute  glabrous  bracts  shorter  than  the  peduncles ;  calyx- 
tube  ovoid,  glabrous,  or  sprinkled  wnth  short  glands;  sepals  entire. 
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some  a  little  pinnatifid,  oval,  appendiculate  at  the  apex,  more  or 
less  sprinkled  with  glands,  tomentose  within,  shorter  than  the 
corolla,  reflexed  and  deciduous  ;  styles  comhined  or  collected  into 
a  glabrous  column  ;  flowers  rosy- white  or  white. — This  species, 
by  its  habit,  resembles  li.  aempervirens,  but  differs  in  its  deciduous 
leaves,  and  its  styles  combined  into  a  glabrous  not  hispid  column; 
by  this  last  character  it  approaches  R.  prostrata,  but  is  distin- 
guished therefrom  by  its  straight  stem,  pubescent  and  somewhat 
glandular  petioles,  and  deciduous  leaves  pale  beneath." 

Crepin  regards  Bastard's  species  as  a  sempervirens  x  arvensis, 
and  Eouy  and  Foucaud  as  a  sempervirens  x  stylosa.  Keller,  how- 
ever, in  Asch.  &  Graeb.  Fl.  Mitt.  Eur.,  treats  it  as  one  of  the  stout, 
suberect  subspecies  of  R.  arvensis,  associating  it  with  R.  conspicua 
Bor.  and  R.  riisticana  Desegl.,  while  R.  sempervirens  X  arvensis 
with  three  varieties  is  retained  as  a  group  distinct  from  R.  dihrac- 
teata,  &c.,  characterized  by  little  else  than  more  persistent  leaves 
and  usually  more  or  less  hispid  styles.  The  last-mentioned 
character,  though  apparently  not  invariably  present,  is  of  great 
importance  in  indicating  the  R.  sempervirens  parentage,  that 
species  having  hispid  styles.  Bastard  distinctly  says  the  styles 
of  R.  dihracteata  Bast,  are  glabrous,  which  seems  to  dispose  of 
Crepin's  hybrid  theor3^  This  leaves  Bastard's  species  as  a  stout, 
suberect  busli,  with  shining  thicker  leaflets  and  usually  more 
numerous  flowers,  which  characters  indicate  nothing  but  a  very 
strong  state  or  variety,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  better 
marked  examples  look  very  different  from  those  at  the  other 
extreme  of  R.  arvensis,  and  I  think  it  deserves  retention  at  least 
as  a  variety. 

There  are  three  of  Bastard's  own  gathering  at  Kew.  The 
prickles  are  very  stout-based  and  hooked  but  not  large.  The 
leaflets  are  large,  somewhat  obovate  or  l)roadly  elliptical,  coarsely 
serrate,  quite  glabrous  beneatli,  but  the  petioles  densely,  very 
finely  pul^escent,  with  a  few  scattered  glands  and  small  prickles. 
Tlie  flowers  are  4  to  5  in  a  panicle  rather  than  a  corymb,  and  the 
peduncles  spread  rather  more  than  in  R.  arvensis.  The  fruit  is 
too  young  to  show  its  shape,  and  the  styles  cannot  be  seen.  The 
sepals  and  peduncles  are  more  glandular,  and  the  sepal  pinnae 
somewhat  larger  than  in  R.  arvensis. 

Deseglise  admits  British  examples  from  Longbridge,  Eevel- 
stoke,  and  the  Plymouth-Yealmpton  Road,  S.  Devon,  also  from 
Burraton  St.  Stephen's,  E.  Cornwall ;  Tiptree,  Essex ;  Thirsk, 
N.E.  Yorks;  and  one  labelled  R.  sijsiyla  by  Woods  from  some  un- 
named station  in  Sussex.  As  a  large  stout  form  of  R.  arvensis, 
showing  some  approach  to,  though  quite  distinct  from,  R.  systyla 
Bast.,  it  is  probably  generally  distributed.  R.  arvensis  var.  viajor 
Coste  is  a  later  name,  and  perhaps  more  free  from  ambiguity. 

Foreign  Species  of  the  Group  of  E.  arvensis. 
The  two  best  known  foreign  members  of  this  group,  either  of 
which  might  occur  in  Britain,  are  R.  conspicua  Bor.  and  R.  riisti- 
cana D6segl. 
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The  first-named  is  regarded  by  Eouy  as  another  form  of  the 
B.  semper virens  x  stylosa  hybrid,  while  Keller  regards  it  as  a 
variety  of  R.  dihractcata  Bast,  nnder  Pi.  arvensifi,  distinguishing 
it  mainly  by  its  dull  leaves  and  subglobosc  fruit.  Specimens  seem 
almost  indistinguishable  from  the  best  developed  form  of  Bastard's 
species,  but  the  loose  and  often  hairy  styles  lend  colour  to  the 
hybrid  theory.     Its  prickles  are  usually  straight  and  stout. 

B.  rmticana  Desegl.  comes  even  nearer  to  B.  stijlosa.  Eouy 
regards  it  as  a  R.  arvensis  x  stylosa  iiybrid,  while  Crepin  and 
Keller  regard  it  as  a  variety  of  the  last-named  species.  Keller, 
however,  admits  that  he  mistook  for  B.  riisticana  Desegl.  a  dwarf, 
but  stout  and  erect  variety  of  B.  dibracteata,  which  he  now  calls 
B.  pseiido-rusticana  Kell.  non  Crep.  If  Deseglise  is  to  be  believed, 
Keller's  mistake  seems  more  likely  to  be  the  other  way,  but  the 
species  is  at  best  an  ambiguous  one,  and  undoubtedly  makes  a 
close  approach  to  B.  stylosa  in  its  numerous  very  stout  and  hooked 
prickles,  large  leaflets,  though  quite  glabrous  beneath,  peduncles 
several,  sepals  moderately  pinnate,  fruit  large  ovoid,  and,  above 
all,  by  its  short  loose  styles  on  a  very  conical  disc. 

SECTION  II.     STYLOSiE. 

This  section  is  regarded  by  Deseglise  as  a  subsection  of  the 
last,  but  both  Eouy  and  Keller  make  it  one  of  the  aggregate 
species  of  the  subsection  Eu-canince  of  the  Canines  section.  As 
it  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the  two  it  is  perhaps 
best  to  follow  Crepin,  who  makes  it  an  independent  section.  It 
contains  one  aggregate  species  only,  viz.  B.  stylosa  Desv. 

GROUP     OF     ROSA     STYLOSA. 

This  group  in  technical  characters  runs  very  near  that  of 
B.  arvensis  on  the  one  hand,  ])eing  connected  therewith  by 
B.  dibracteata,  B.  riisticana,  &c.,  and  on  the  other  runs  near  some 
of  the  Eu-canince,  through  B.  leucocliroa. 

Generally  its  members  may  be  recognized  by  a  stout,  erectish 
habit,  with  very  stout,  broad,  hooked  prickles,  dark  shining  green 
rather  long  acuminate  leaflets,  stipules  not  much  enlarged  to- 
wards the  ends  of  tlie  branches,  long  weakly  hispid  peduncles, 
conspicuously  conical  disc,  glabrous  styles  either  united  into  a 
column,  shorter  than  that  of  the  arvensis  group,  or  quite  often 
only  collected  into  a  loose  fascicle,  when  they  do  not  differ  from 
many  Eu-canince  species,  but  the  stigmas  are  always  arranged 
either  in  a  conical  or  a  cylindrical  head,  not  a  hemispherical  or 
flattish  one  as  in  the  Eu-canince.  Exceptions,  however,  occur  to 
all  these  characters,  as  they  do  in  all  groups.  The  best  known  of 
these  aberrant  forms  in  Britain  is  B.  leucocliroa  Desv.,  which  might 
be  taken  for  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  B.  dumetornm  group,  near  B. 
Dcseglisei  by  those  who  do  not  know  the  Stylosa  group  well.  This, 
however,  is  a  local  species,  thougli  abundant  where  it  does  occur, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  members  of  the  group  are  easily  recognized. 
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Key  to  British  Species. 

^  (Peduncles  glandular  hispid    2 

{Peduncles  smooth    6 

Leaflets  hairj^  above,  and  rather  densely  so  all  over  beneath.    Flowers 

^vhite  i^-  stylosa Desv. 

Leaflets   glabrous    above,    hairy   on  nerves   only,    or   glabrous    be- 
neath       ^ 

( Leaflets  small,  often  with  remarkably  long  acuminate  apex,  very  sharp- 
ly serrate.     Flowers  white.     Fruit  globose...  var.  evanida  Christ. 

Leaflets  not  so.     Flowers  white    4 

,,         ,,     ,,      Flowers  rose  5 

/Branches  very  long,  arcuate-prostrate.  Leaflets  pale  green,  very 
coarsely  deeply  toothed,  subglabrous  on  midrib.  Disc  very  pro- 
minent         \?ix.  pseudo-rusticana  Crep. 

Stiff,  erect.     Leaflets  small,  dark  green,  toothing  not  coarse,  midrib 
usually  hairy.     Disc  flattish  ;  styles  short  ...  R.  Icucochroa  Desv, 
Leaflets  oval-elliptical,  acuminate.     Fruit  ovoid ...     R.  systyla  Bast. 
5]  Leaflets   elliptical-lanceolate.      Fruit   subglobose 

var.  lanceolata  Lindl. 

( Leaflets  quite  glabrous  both  sides  R.  virginea  U'n^. 

6  ]  Leaflets  hairy  all  over  beneath,   and  often  above 
I  var.  corymbosa  Desv. 

EOSA    STYLOSA 

Desvaux,  Journ.  de  Bot.  1809,  ii.  p.  317  (1809). 

"  Calyx-tube  ovate-elongate.  Peduncles  glabrous,  subgeminate, 
rarely  umbellate.  Leaflets  oval,  acute,  tomentose.  Styles  con- 
nate, elongate.     Flowers  white." 

In  Journ.  de  Bot.  1813,  ii.  p.  113,  he  says: — "  Styles  united  into 
a  glabrous  column.  Three  calycine  segments  pinnatilid.  Leaflets 
with  entire  teeth,  villous  beneath.  Fruit  glabrous  oblong.  Pe- 
duncles glandular. 

"  j3  corymbosa  Desv.  {B.  lencantha  Loisel)  differs  by  its  glabrous 
peduncles." 

This,  being  the  oldest  name  in  the  group,  must  stand  for  its 
typical  species,  but  it  is  certainly  very  rare  in  Britain,  and  even 
on  the  Continent  appears  to  be  much  rarer  than  B.  systyla  Bast. 

There  is  a  small  and  weak  piece  in  herb.  Deseglise,  and  another 
at  Kew,  both  collected  by  Desvaux.  They  present  tlie  following 
points.  Their  prickles  are  quite  small  but  stout  and  hooked  with 
thick  bases.  The  leaflets  of  Deseglise's  specimen  are  elliptical 
acuminate,  equally  narrowed  at  both  ends,  those  of  the  Kew 
specimen  being  oval,  acute,  not  acuminate ;  tliey  are  quite  uni- 
formly serrate,  conspicuously  hairy  above  and  more  densely  so 
beneath,  petioles  densely  pul)escent,  not  or  scarcely  at  all  glan- 
dular but  prickly,  the  prickles  of  the  Kew  specimen  especially 
being  numerous  and  very  unequal;  stipules  broad,  hairy,  not  or 
scarcely  gland-ciliate.  Peduncles  1  to  4,  long,  not  much  glandular 
hispid.  Bracts  narrow.  Calyx-tube  ellipsoid-ovoid  ;  sepals  long, 
pinnatifid,  with  foliaceous  points.  Styles  glabrous,  rather  long  in 
Deseglise's,  but  not  so  in  the  Kew  specimen,  stigmas  in  a  long 
cylindrical  mass,  disc  very  conical. 
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These  specimens,  though  poor  ones,  indicate  well  the  salient 
points  of  the  species,  to  which  should  be  added  white  flowers, 
which,  together  with  the  much  more  hairy,  and  usually  shorter, 
broader  leaflets,  distinguish  it  from  B.  si/styla.  Herbarium  speci- 
mens look  much  more  compact,  the  leaflets  especially  being 
closer  set  than  in  B.  systyla.  The  glands  on  the  peduncles, 
though  stouter  and  longer  stipitate  than  in  B.  arvensis,  are 
usually  less  stout  than  in  the  glandular  peduncled  species  of  the 
Eu-canincB. 

Des^glise  has  no  British  specimens  labelled  B.  stylosa  Desv., 
but  he  has  confounded  it  with  B.  corymhifera  Borkh.,  a  fact  I  did 
not  notice  when  writing  my  notes  on  that  species  in  "  The  Sub- 
section Eii-canina,"  pp.  70,  71,  though  strongly  suspected  by  Mr. 
Eogers,  whose  specimens  from  Bentley  Wood,  S.  Wilts,  therein 
referred  to,  are  certainly  B.  stylosa  Desv.,  with  somewhat  weaker 
prickles  and  rather  less  glandular  peduncles  than  usual.  Briggs's 
Plymouth  example  should  be  referred  to  B.  Icucochroa  Desv.,  so 
that  B.  corymhifera  Borkh.  disappears  fi'oni  our  list.  Some  of 
the  Continental  specimens  referred  to  it  belong  to  the  Stylosa 
group. 

In  the  British  herbarium  a  specimen  from  Buckden,  Hunts, 
by  W.  R.  Linton,  is  correctly  labelled  B.  stylosa  ;  also  specimens 
from  Puddleton,  Dorset,  by  Mr.  Eogers,  labelled  B.  Desvauxii, 
from  Wilton,  S.  Wilts,  and  from  Mottisfont,  S.  Hants,  are 
B.  stylosa  Desv.  Examples  from  Witley,  Surrey,  and  Ham  Street, 
E.  Kent,  by  Mr.  Marshall,  referred  here  with  doubt  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
presumably  on  account  of  their  white  flowers,  are  much  too 
glabrous,  and  belong  to  B.  systyla  Bast. ;  also  I  believe  those  from 
Weston  Mills  and  Yealmpton,  S.  Devon,  though  it  is  possible  that 
the  two  latter  are  subglabrous  forms  of  B.  stylosa. 

B.  stylosa  var.  Desvauxii  Baker  is  a  synonym  of  B.  stylosa 
Desv.,  as  also  is  var.  Desvauxiana  Seringe. 

KOSA   STYLOSA   Var.    CORYMBOSA 

Desvaux,  Journ.  de  Bot.  1813,  ii.  p.  113  (1813). 

(For  description  see  under  B.  stylosa.) 

This  name  is  a  much  older  one  than  var.  opaca  Baker,  IMonog. 
p.  210  (1869),  which  Mr.  Baker  thus  describes: — "  Leaves  dull,  grey- 
gi'een  above,  and  still  more  hairy  than  the  last  [var.  Desvauxii], 
quite  three-quarters  as  long  as  broad,  and  rounded  at  the  base.  The 
peduncles  shorter  and  quite  naked,  the  flowers  pure  white  and  not 
much  over  an  inch  across,  scarcely  more  than  the  head  of  stigmas 
protruded."  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Baker's  name  can  stand  against 
Desvaux's.  The  description  of  the  leaflets  is  exactly  that  of 
B.  stylosa,  though  they  are  sometimes  long  and  narrowed  at  each 
end,  as  in  B.  systyla.  The  variety,  therefore,  dift'ers  only  in  its 
smooth  peduncles  and  smaller  flowers.  The  latter,  and  the  length 
of  the  style-column,  is  liable  to  considerable  variation.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  held  to  be  distinct  from  var.  coryuibosa  Desv. 

I  have  introduced  this  variety  solely  on  the  strengtli  of  Mr. 
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Baker's  type-specimen  of  var.  opaca,  which  is  in  Borrer's  her- 
barium at  Kew.  But  for  the  existence  of  such  species  as  B.  leuco- 
chroa  Desv.  and  var.  evanida  Chr.,  I  should  have  much  doubted 
this  being  a  stylosa  form  at  all.  Its  prickles,  though  hooked,  as 
in  many  Eu-canince,  are  slender  from  shortish  bases,  the  upper 
ones  quite  slender  and  very  unlike  those  of  this  group.  The 
peduncles  are  quite  short,  and  the  styles  are  short  with  the  stigmas 
in  a  fiattish  head,  just  as  in  the  Eu-canina.  It  was  gathered  by 
Eev.  G.  E.  Smith  between  Chilgrove  and  Brooms,  Sussex  (not 
Kent  as  stated  in  tlie  ]\Ionograph),  and  I  have  seen  no  other  British 
specimens  referable  to  this  variety. 

EOSA    SYSTYLA 

Bastard,  Ess.  Fl.  de  Maine  et  Loire,  Suppl.  p.  31  (1812). 

"  Calyx-tube  ovate,  glabrous.  Peduncles  hispidulous.  Petioles 
and  veins  puberulent.  Leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  glabrous.  Flowers 
sohtary.  Styles  coalesced  into  a  cylindrical  column.  —  Arching 
shrub  with  short  little-hooked  prickles.  Petioles  prickly,  pubescent. 
Leaflets  oval-lanceolate,  glabrous,  witli  nerves  lightly  villous. 
Flowers  sohtary.     Styles  coalesced.     Flowers  pale  rose." 

This  is  quite  the  commonest  and  best  known  species  of  the 
group,  and,  as  a  rule,  quite  distinct  from  any  other.  In  the 
south-west  it  is  associated  with  the  locally  very  common  E.  Icuco- 
chroa  Desv.,  from  some  forms  of  which  it  is  not  always  readily 
distinguishable,  and  in  its  hairier  forms  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
B.  sttjloaa  Desv. 

Its  prickles  are  always  stout,  even  the  uppermost,  their  bases 
especially  being  very  thick  and  broad,  and  the  points  usually 
hooked  tliough  sometimes  straight.  This  prickle  character  is  a 
very  constant  feature  of  tlie  species,  and  is  almost  always  present 
somewhere  on  tlie  plant,  even  when  a  cut  specimen  does  not  show 
it.  Similar  prickles  may  be  found  among  the  Eu-canina,  but  if 
the  otlier  characteristics  be  taken  into  account,  confusion  is  not 
likely  to  arise.  The  leaflets  are  large  or  rather  large,  usually 
longer  in  proportion  to  their  width  than  in  B.  stylosa,  and  well 
spaced  on  the  petioles ;  they  are  sometimes  quite  narrow  lanceo- 
late. The  toothing  is  always  simple,  and,  as  a  rule,  quite  regular. 
They  are  always  glabrous  above,  and  always  hairy  on  midrib 
beneath,  usually  also  on  side  nerves,  rarely  on  whole  lower  sur- 
face. The  petioles  are  villous  and  prickly,  often  considerably  so, 
witli  small  unequal  stout  prickles;  they  are  almost  always  eglau- 
dular,  but  occasionally  bear  a  few  scattered  glands,  which  very 
rarely  extend  to  the  midrib.  Tiie  stipules  are  usually  glabrous 
except  on  the  midrib.  The  peduncles  are  long,  and  usually  in 
clusters.  Bastard  says  they  are  solitary,  and  credits  his  B.  fasti- 
giata  with  clustered  flowers,  but  both  forms  may  be  found  on  the 
same  bush,  and  clustered  flowers  are  almost  always  present  on 
the  stronger  shoots.  They  are  almost  always  more  or  less  glan- 
dular hispid,  never  densely  so,  and  occasionally  one  or  two  may 
be    naked.      The    bracts   are  lanceolate,   sometimes   broadly    so, 
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though  seldom  so  broad  as  in  the  Caniiue.  They  are  usually  shorter 
than  hut  sometimes  as  long  as  the  peduncles.  The  styles  are 
quite  glabrous,  and  usually  coml)ined  into  a  column,  but  are  very 
often  free,  and  though  typically  long  sometimes  scarcely  exceed 
the  disc.  In  the  Eu-canincB  coalescence  and  considerable  pro- 
trusion of  styles  are  not  infrequent,  and  such  specimens  are  often 
referred  to  the  Sfijlosce,  in  some  cases,  I  have  thought,  correctly, 
but  in  11.  systyla  Bast.,  if  not  always  in  all  the  segregates,  the 
disc  is  very  conical,  and  the  stigmas  are  arranged  in  a  conical  or 
cylindrical  not  a  hemispherical  or  Hattish  head.  The  fruit  varies 
from  quite  ellipsoid  to  quite  globose,  the  former  being  the  more 
frequent.  The  flowers  are  usually  pale  rose,  but  white-flowered 
forms  occur  which  have  been  wrongly  labelled  R.  stylosa  Desv. 

This  species  has  been  unaccountably  mistaken  for  R.  andega- 
vensis  Bast.  The  hairy  midribs  alone  should  prevent  this  mistake, 
even  if  the  other  characteristic  features  of  R.  systyla  ai'e  not  well- 
marked. 

It  is  generally  distributed  in  the  South  of  England,  from 
Essex,  Kent,  and  Middlesex  to  Gloucester  and  Cornwall,  and  I 
have  a  well-marked  specimen  from  Buckinghamshire,  just  over 
the  Hertfordshire  border  near  Eickmansworth.  I  have  never 
seen  a  specimen  north  of  these  limits,  but  it  is  reported  on  good 
authority  from  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire.  It  is  not  I  think  very 
common,  though  often  collected  on  account  of  its  conspicuousness, 
but  I  can  only  speak  from  my  own  experience.  A  specimen 
labelled  R.  systyla  var.  Desvauxii  Baker  from  Hartwell,  Sussex, 
belongs  here,  and  not  to  R.  stylosa  Desv.,  of  which  var.  Desvauxii 
is  a  synonym. 

Rosa  systyla  var.  lanceolata 
Lindley,  Monog.  Eos.  p.  Ill  (1820). 

"Leaflets  ovate-lanceolate.     Fruit  spherical." 

I  include  this  because  it  was  founded  on  a  British  plant 
gathered  in  Ireland,  of  which  I  have  not  seen  a  specimen,  but 
Cr6pin  (Journ.  Bot.  1896,  p.  179)  says  the  specimen  in  Lindley's 
herbarium  is  a  Micrantha,  so  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  name  can 
stand.  The  same  name  has  been  adopted  by  De  Pronville,  a 
French  author,  and  thei'e  are  several  specimens  in  herb.  Des^glise 
whicli  appear  to  be  characterized  rather  by  their  spherical  fruit 
than  by  any  peculiarity  in  tlie  shape  of  the  leaflets,  though  some 
of  the  specimens  have  them  narrow-lanceolate.  These  forms 
would  seem  to  fall  under  R.  erratica  Eip.  Such  forms  could,  I 
think,  be  readily  matched  in  Britain,  but  I  have  seen  no  speci- 
mens so  named,  those  which  have  the  leaflets  have  not  always 
the  fruit. 

EoSA    LEUCOCHROA 

Desvaux,  Journ.  de  Bot.  1809,  ii.  p.  31G  (1809). 

"  Calyx-tube  ovate  elongate,  glaln'ous.  Peduncles  glandular. 
Petioles  aculeate,  tomentose.  Leaflets  glabrous,  ovate  elongate. 
Styles  connate,  subelongate.     Flowers  yellowish-wliite. — Eemark- 
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able  for  the  yellowish  tint  of  its  flowers,  and  above  all  for  a  very 
agreeable  and  very  pronounced  smell  of  musk." 

In  Journ.  de  Bot.  1813,  ii.  p.  113,  Desvaux  says: — "Styles 
glabrous,  united  into  a  more  or  less  elongate  column,  sometimes 
very  short.  Calycine  divisions  pinnatifid.  Leaflets  with  entire 
teeth,  veins  pubescent.  Fruit  oblong.  Peduncles  glandular-hispid. 
Flowers  yellowish  white." 

Desvaux's  figure  xv.  (/.  c.)  represents  a  plant  practically 
identical  with  his  figure  xiv.  of  li.  sjjstyla,  but  with  shorter 
styles,  which  are  not  essential,  and  with  fewer  but  equally  stout 
prickles. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  Report  of  Bot.  Exch.  Club  for  1888,  p.  227,  thus 
describes  E.  leucochroa  Desv.,  which  he  knows  well,  and  which 
reaches  its  greatest  frequency  in  Devonshire,  where  it  is  one  of 
the  commonest  roses.  "  Fully  to  justify  the  application  of  the 
name  leucochroa  to  any  bush,  it  should  have,  I  think,  in  combina- 
tion with  a  white  corolla,  a  markedly  stiff  erect  habit,  peduncles 
of  moderate  length,  w^ell  clothed  with  setae,  styles  nearly  or  quite 
glabrous,  leaflets  just  intermediate  in  size  and  outline  between 
systyla  and  ohtusifolia,  glabrous  above,  hairy  on  the  veins  beneath, 
and  ciliate,  and  prickles  remarkably  hooked  (especially  on  the 
flowering-shoots),  also  just  intermediate  between  those  of  systyla 
and  ohtusifolia.  These  prickles  (usually  red)  have  much  longer 
points  than  those  of  systyla  and  stylosa,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  stiff  habit  and  rather  small  obovate  leaflets  (sharply,  simply 
toothed  and  usually  dark  green),  make  the  bush  easily  recogniz- 
able. The  fruit  is  nearly  oval,  with  a  disc  as  prominent  as  in 
other  stylosa  forms,  and  bearing  a  short  style-column  after  the 
petals  fall.  In  flower  the  styles  are  usually  free,  and  variable  in 
the  degree  to  which  they  protrude." 

I  have  seen  many  bushes  of  his  in  Devonshire,  and  can  endorse 
the  foregoing  except  that  the  prickles  sliould  be  described  as 
slender  for  the  group,  more  so  than  in  either  systyla  or  obtusifolia, 
l)ut  long  and  much  hooked.  The  disc  is  remarkal)le  for  being  so 
little  prominent  for  the  group,  much  less  so  than  in  many  of  the 
Eu-canincB,  and  the  styles  are  usually  quite  short,  the  head  of 
stigmas  often  scarcely  showing  the  cliaractcristic  s////osa-like  form, 
so  tliat,  until  one  gets  to  know  tiie  species  by  sight,  it  might  l)e 
referred  to  a  Dcseglisei  form.  The  leaflets  are  dark  shining  green, 
rather  or  quite  small,  but  often  more  acuminate  than  one  would 
infer  from  Mr.  Rogers's  notes.  They  are  sometimes  almost  and 
occasionally  quite  glabrous  beneath,  but  the  petioles  are  always 
pubescent.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  flower,  so  cannot  endorse  Des- 
vaux's remark  about  their  scent. 

There  is  a  specimen  at  Kew  from  Desvaux.  It  is  only  the  end 
of  a  flowering-branch  and  is  quite  unarmed.  Its  leaflets  are  of 
medium  size,  acute  not  acuminate,  but  it  agrees  otherwise  with 
the  ai)ove.  A  specimen  in  herb.  Deseglise,  however,  authenti- 
cated by  Desvaux,  is  indistinguishal)le  from  Ii.  systyla,  of  which 
it  has  the  prickles,  rather  large,  long  leaflets,  hairy  on  nerves 
beneath,  long  styles,  and  conical  disc.      Desvaux  wrote  on  his 
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label,  "  flowers  yellowish  white,"  which  is  the  only  apparent 
difference  from  IL  systyla. 

This  species  luis  been  mistaken  for  B.  colUna  Jacq.  Much  of 
that  so  labelled  from  Devonshire  belongs  here,  and  Mr.  Baker's 
descriptions  of  B.  collina,  Seeman's  Journ.  Bot.  iii.  p.  52,  and  in 
Monog.  p.  232,  refer  to  it.  It  has  also  been  mistaken  for  B.  Dese- 
(jlisei  Bor.,  but  that  lias,  or  should  have,  very  hispid  styles. 
Possibly  Mr.  Eogers's  specimen  of  that  species  from  Trusham 
{En-canince,  p.  79)  is  B.  Uucockroa.  Several  foreign  specimens 
placed  to  B.  Deseglisei  by  D6seglise,  probably  correctly,  on 
account  of  their  hispid  styles,  were  labelled  B.  leucocliroa  hy  their 
collectors.  The  species  certainly  occurs  in  S.  Hants  (very  rarely), 
Dorset,  Somerset,  N.  and  S.  Devon,  and  E.  and  W.  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Kogers  has  very  kindly  lent  me  his  series  of  this  species, 
and  has  given  me  some  valuable  notes  thereon.  His  series 
appears  capable  of  division  into  two  sets  of  forms,  one  of  which 
agrees  closely  with  his  description  of  B.  leucocliroa,  but  the  others 
run  into  larger,  coarser  forms,  sometimes  with  stouter  prickles, 
but  always  with  considerably  longer  leaflets,  i.  e.  longer  but 
narrower  in  proportion,  and  more  widely  spaced,  so  that  the  plant 
has  more  the  appearance  of  typical  B.  systyla,  but  with  white 
flowers,  short  styles,  flattish  disc,  and  usually  less  stout  and  more 
uniformly  hooked  prickles. 

Taking  everj^thing  into  consideration,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Desvaux  intended  his  species  to  be  restricted  to  typical  B.  systyla 
Bast.,  but  with  white  flowers,  and  sometimes,  though  by  no  means 
necessarily,  shorter  styles.  He  makes  no  mention  of  flatter  disc. 
This  idea  is  borne  out  by  Desvaux's  description,  specimens,  and 
figure.  The  modern  interpretation  appears  to  go  a  good  deal 
further  than  this.  Our  usual  Devonshire  species  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  well-marked  type,  so  much  off  the  Stylosa  group  that  I 
consider  it  to  be  nearer  to  the  Eu-canime,  but  Mr.  Rogers  does 
not  agree  with  this,  though  he  considers  it  to  make  a  long  step  in 
that  direction.  Cr6pin  remarks  on  one  of  Mr.  Rogers's  specimens 
that  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  tlie  character  of  white  flowers  for 
segregating  B.  leucocliroa,  we  get  as  a  result  a  lieterogeneous 
collection  of  material,  wliich  confirms  my  idea  that  we  have  two 
segregates  in  Britain.  Except  that  I  deprecate  the  creation  of 
new  varieties  without  good  ground  for  doing  so,  I  should  feel 
inclined  to  suggest  tliat  the  name  B.  leucochroa  Desv.  be  restricted 
to  white-flowered  forms  of  typical  B.  systyla  Bast.,  which  would 
of  course  mean  that  it  is  liardly  even  varietably  distinct.  Thus  a 
new  name  would  have  to  be  found  for  the  common  Devonsliire  plant 
as  described  by  Mr.  Rogers.  If  my  view  be  correct,  the  Witley  and 
Ham  Street  specimens,  possibly  also  those  from  Weston  Mills  and 
Yealmpton,  referred  to  on  p.  11,  would  be  Desvaux's  B.  leucochroa. 

Rosa  stylosa  var.  pseudo-rusticana 
Cr6pin  ex  Rogers  in  Journ.  Bot.  1889,  p.  24. 

"  Bush  strong,  with  very  elongate  ai'cuate-prostrate  branches. 
Prickles  few  (quite  wanting  on   some,  stems),    systyla-\ike,    but 
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longer-pointed.  Leaflets  usually  quite  glabrous,  though  occasion- 
ally having  a  few  hairs  along  the  midrib  beneath,  pale  green, 
very  unequal,  strongly  acuminate,  and  with  unequal  (often  very 
unequal)  strongly  acuminate  simple  serrations ;  often  tinged  with 
red.  Petioles  usually  rather  liairy,  wuth  a  few  small  prickles  and 
setae.  Stipules  and  bracts  remarkably  acuminate,  fringed  irregu- 
larly with  hairs  and  setao,  but  otherwise  glabrous,  often  tinged 
wnth  red.  Corolla  cup-shaped,  pure  white.  Sepals  as  strongly 
pinnate  as  in  sjjstijla.  Style-column  on  very  prominent  disc,  and 
so  made  about  level  with  the  stamens,  though  actually  shorter. 
Peduncles  always  well  clothed  with  unequal  setse,  usually  shorter 
than  in  systyla,  though  longer  than  in  average  canina  forms." 

Specimens  I  have  seen  at  Kew  and  in  the  National  Herbarium 
are  often  almost  unarmed,  or  have  few  prickles,  which  are  curved 
rather  than  hooked,  and  not  stout-based,  as  in  systyla — in  fact, 
they  do  not  differ  from  tliose  of  many  canina  forms.  The  leaflets 
are  usually  large,  varying  from  oval  to  oval-lanceolate,  sometimes 
not  more  acuminate  than  is  usual  in  systyla,  but  sometimes 
smaller,  narrower,  and  very  long-pointed.  They  are  remarkable 
for  tlieir  very  deep  coarse  toothing,  which  is  often  not  quite 
regular,  and  sometimes  in  some  of  the  leaflets  there  is  a  small 
secondary  tooth  between  the  large  ones.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
quite  glabrous,  and  the  petioles  nearly  so,  l)ut  considerably  prickly 
and  a  little  glandular.  The  stipules  are  sometimes  very  narrow, 
sometimes  rather  broad.  The  peduncles  are  solitary  or  few  in  a 
cluster,  of  moderate  length,  always  rather  strongly  glandular 
hispid,  and  the  style-column  always  long,  and  disc  prominent. 
These  last  two  characters  prevent  it  from  being  confounded  with 
B.  andegavensis.  Mr.  Eogers  says  its  buds  are  pure  white  just 
before  expansion,  though  the  fairly  large  ones  are  usually  pink- 
tipped,  and  the  fading  petals  faintly  pinkish. 

This  well-marked  species  is  unknown  on  the  Continent,  and 
is  very  local  in  Britain.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  B.  systyla  and  B.  arvcnsis,  presumably  on  account  of  its 
very  coarse  broad  leaf-toothing,  and  very  long  style-column.  I 
see  no  particular  objection  to  the  theory,  but  there  are  other 
species  of  more  uncertain  position  between  the  two,  such  as 
B.  rusticana  D6s6gl.  and  B.  conspicua  Bor.  It  is  fairly  abundant 
locally  in  Dorset  and  S.  Devon,  and  is  found  in  S.  Wiltshire  and 
Somerset.  It  is  reported  from  Warwick,  but  this  county  is  veiy 
doul)tful. 

E0S.\    VIUGINEA 

Eipart  ex  D6s6glise,  "  Notes  extr.  de  I'^num.  des  Eos."  in  Journ. 

Bot.  1874,  p.  167. 

"  A  robust  tufted  busli,  prickles  numerous,  dilated  at  base, 
recurved  at  apex,  tliose  of  the  young  branches  less  strong ;  petioles 
a  little  villous  at  the  edge  of  the  furrow  and  at  nodes,  some  bear- 
ing a  few  small  fine  stipitate  glands,  prickly  beneath.  Leaflets 
5  to  7,  oval  acute,  or  roundish  oval,  glabrous,  green  above,  paler 
beneath,  simply  toothed.     Stipules  glabrous,  gland-ciliate,  auricles 
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acute,  divergent.  Peduncles  1  to  4,  glabrous,  having  at  their 
base  glabrous  oval  bracts,  cuspidate  at  the  apex,  equalling  or 
shorter  than  the  peduncles  ;  calyx-tube  obovoid  glabrous ;  sepals 
spatulate  at  the  apex,  the  outer  entire,  salient  in  bud,  shorter 
than  the  corolla,  reflexed  in  flower,  deciduous  ;  styles  glabrous  in 
a  more  or  less  salient  column ;  flowers  pure  white,  even  on  the 
claws  ;  fruit  red,  spherical." 

Tliere  are  t\vo  specimens,  collected  by  Ripart,  in  herb.  Dese- 
glise.  They  liave  curved,  not  hooked,  prickles  on  the  branches, 
those  on  the  main  stem  being  straightish,  but  with  the  usual 
systyla  base.  The  leaflets  are  rather  small,  oval  elliptical,  acute 
not  acuminate,  quite  uniserrate  and  quite  glabrous  beneath.  The 
petioles  are  practically  glabrous  but  with  fine  hairs  in  the  furrow 
and  at  the  base,  eglandular,  with  many  unequal  prickles.  The 
stipules  are  gland-ciliate  with  rather  broad  auricles.  Peduncles 
3  to  4,  smooth,  rather  short,  equalling  or  longer  than  their  bracts. 
Sepals  long,  with  well-developed  pinnae,  eglandular.  Styles 
glabrous,  in  a  short  column  or  subsessile,  but  stigmas  in  a  cylin- 
drical head,  as  is  usual  in  the  group,  though  they  are  loose.  The 
fruit,  which  is  rather  young,  is  small  and  ovoid. 

Other  foreign  specimens  usually  have  straightish  and  small 
but  very  stout  prickles,  and  small  fruit,  which  is  sometimes  ovoid, 
but  usually  globose.     The  leaflets  are  always  quite  uniserrate. 

The  authority  for  the  introduction  of  this  species  into  the 
British  list  appears  to  have  been  a  specimen  collected  by  Messrs. 
Groves  at  Horsebridge,  S.  Hants,  but  as  it  has  most  of  its  leaflets 
quite  biserrate,  the  collectors  agree  with  me  that  it  must  have 
been  wrongly  named  by  Deseglise.  The  stems  are  quite  unarmed, 
the  leaflets  long  and  narrow,  longly  acuminate,  otherwise  it  agrees 
with  the  description  except  in  serration.  The  styles,  however,  are 
longer,  and  sometimes  very  slightly  hairy  and  the  disc  more 
conical  than  in  Ripart's  specimens. 

There  are  two  other  specimens,  which  Messrs.  Groves  inform 
me  were  gathered  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  One  from  Mottis- 
font  was  referred  by  Deseglise  to  B.  Chaboisscei  Gren.,  and  has 
been  noticed  under  that  species  (Eu-canincB,  p.  44).  The  hairy 
styles  remove  this  from  B.  vinjinea  Rip.,  which  it  otherwise 
resembles.  The  other  specimen  is  from  King's  Somborne.  It  is 
very  like  the  Horsebridge  specimen,  but  is  quite  unarmed  and  has 
longer  leaflets,  slightly  hairy  on  the  midrib  and  petioles,  and  mucli 
fewer  teeth  have  secondary  denticles.  The  hairy  midribs  remove 
this  from  B.  virginca  Rip. 

If  purely  technical  characters  must  l)e  followed,  none  of  these 
specimens  can  be  B.  vinjinea  Rip.,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  fit 
any  other  named  form  of  the  Stylosa  group.  It  may  be  found, 
and  is  indeed  probable,  that  the  presence  of  a  few  hairs  on  the 
leaflets,  or  styles,  in  a  supposed  glabrous  species,  or  a  slight 
biserration  in  an  uniserrate  one,  must  be  permitted,  though 
whether  the  Hoi'sebridge  plant  is  not  too  biserrate  is  arguable. 
If  this  be  admitted,  the  classification  of  the  species  and  varieties 
of  rose  becomes  more  difficult  than  ever.- 
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Two  other  specimens  of  supposed  B.  virginea  Eip.  I'equire 
notice.  One  by  Webb  from  Bisbam  Lane,  Lanes,  referred  here 
by  Deseghse,  has  slender  curved,  not  hooked  prickles,  fliattish  disc, 
short  loose  puberulent  styles,  with  globose  not  cylindrical  head  of 
styles.  Not  only  are  all  these  features  quite  opposed  to  those  of 
the  Stylosa  group,  but  the  geographical  situation  is  very  much 
against  its  having  been  correctly  named.  Briggs's  plant  from 
Gawton,  Beer  Ferrers,  S.  Devon  (Bot.  Exch.  Club  Eept.  1876, 
p.  17),  must  be  wrongly  named  on  account  of  its  hairy  midribs 
and  hispid  styles. 

I  gathered  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  plant  in  S.  Devon  last 
year.     It  has  been  accepted  as  correct  by  M.  Sudre. 

EOSA    STYLOSA   Var.    EVANIDA 

Christ  in  Bot.  Exch.  Club  Eeport  for  1879,  p.  12  (1880). 

"  Leaflets  smaller,  biserrate,  almost  glabrous,  but  with  the 
hispid  peduncles  and  elongate  styles  of  stylosa.  The  passage  from 
stylosa  to  canina  biserrata." 

Nicholson,  its  discoverer,  adds : — "  A  somewhat  erect  bush, 
5  to  8  ft.  high.  Prickles  on  barren  stem  |  in.  long,  and  the  scar 
almost  as  deep.  Leaves  of  the  barren  shoots  about  4  in.  long, 
with  seven  leaflets,  the  terminal  one  IJ  in.  long  by  about  ^  in. 
broad,  hairs  nearly  confined  to  midrib  and  petiole ;  the  serration 
double,  teeth  acute.  Flowers  from  6  to  12  or  more  in  a  cluster, 
the  peduncles  clothed  with  weak  aciculi  and  setae.  Calyx-tube 
globose,  naked,  sepals  little  more  than  h  in.  long.  Otlier  bushes 
from  the  same  locality  agree  thoroughly  in  all  respects  with  the 
exception  of  their  having  sepals  hispid  at  the  back." 

Both  the  above  descriptions  are  incorrect  in  attributing  biser- 
rate leaflets  to  this  species.  I  have  seen  Nicholson's  original 
specimen  at  Kew,  from  which  Christ's  description  was  drawn  up, 
and  have  gathered  the  plant  myself  on  Ham  Common.  It  has 
such  striking  peculiarities  that  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt 
as  to  their  identity. 

The  prickles,  though  large,  stout,  and  hooked,  entirely  lack  the 
thickened  cushion-shaped  base  characteristic  of  the  group,  though  in 
this  respect  they  are  not  more  untypical  than  those  of  B.  leucochroa. 
The  leaflets  are  medium  to  small,  oval  or  elliptical,  often  remark- 
able for  a  long  cuspidate  or  acuminate  entire  apex,  which  might 
sometimes  be  described  as  caudate,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  no 
other  rose.  The  toothing  is  conspicuously  fine  and  acute  though 
rather  deep,  and  remarkably  directed  forward.  It  is  uniserrate, 
and  though  an  occasional  denticle  is  seen,  the  toothing  could 
liardly  be  called  irregular,  certainly  not  biserrate.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  quite  glabrous  beneath,  some  of  the  leaflets  having 
a  little  hair  on  tlie  midrib  only,  and  at  the  base  of  the  petioles, 
some  also  with  very  short  liairs  in  the  furrow.  The  peduncles 
vary  from  solitary  to  a  large  cluster,  some  smooth,  some  with  a 
very  few  glands.  The  fruit  is  quite  globose,  sepals  with  long 
points  and  pinnae,  styles  in  a  long  glabrous  column,  with  a  conical 
head  of  stigmas.     Disc  flattish. 
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Cr^pin,  in  Jouni.  Bot.  1896,  p.  180,  besides  calling  attention 
to  the  inaccuracy  of  Christ's  description  of  this  variety,  of  which 
he  has  seen  specimens  sent  to  Christ  by  Nicholson,  expresses  a 
doubt  as  to  its  being  a  stylosa  form  at  all,  but  rather  an  caidega- 
vensis,  but  he  wrote  on  a  specimen  of  mine,  "An  extremely  curious 
form  of  stylosa."  Other  specimens  have  been  referred  by  M.  Sudre 
at  first  to  an  unnamed  variety  of  B.  caidegavensis,  but  on  further 
study  to  a  new  stylosa  form.     He  does  not  know  var.  evanida. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  two  bushes  of  this  very  curious 
rose  exist,  close  together  on  Ham  Common,  Surrey.  They  were 
burnt  to  the  ground  last  year,  but,  I  am  glad  to  say,  not  killed. 
Nicholson  said  it  was  plentiful,  but  most  certainly  it  is  not  so 
now.  I  have  found  one  or  two  bushes  of  a  systyla  form  there, 
but  quite  distinct  from  var.  evanida.  Before  I  knew  R.  Uucocliroa 
I  have  doubted  var.  evanida  having  been  correctly  referred  to  the 
Stylosa  group  at  all.  They  are  both  certainly  very  aberrant 
members  thereof,  and  I  still  think  in  most  respects  nearer  the 
Eu-canince,  but  it  may  be  that  many  varieties  with  long  glabrous 
styles  more  or  less  combined  into  a  column  have  been  wrongly 
placed  in  the  latter  subsection.  If  so,  the  distinction  becomes 
better  marked  than  it  appears  to  be  at  present. 

Foreign  Species  of  the  Group  of  E.  stylosa. 

Though  I  have  no  special  reason  for  supposing  that  any  of  the 
following  species  should  be  found  in  Britain,  I  mention  them 
because  of  their  similarity  to  British  forms,  and  their  liability  to 
be  mistaken  for  members  of  other  groups.  All  appear  to  be  rare 
on  the  Continent,  possibly  because  some  of  their  individuals  may 
not  always  have  been  referred  to  the  Stylosa. 

(a)  Leaflets  uniserrate  : — 
(i.)  Peduncles  smooth  : — 

E.   chlorantha   Sauz.    et   Maill.    seems   to   be   a   form   near 
R.  systyla,  but  differing  chiefly  in  its  smooth  peduncles. 
Its  leaflets  also  are  broader,  and  flowers  white  with  a  yellow 
claw.     It  agrees  in  most  other  respects, 
(ii.)  Peduncles  slightly  glandular : — 

E.  immitis  D6s6gl.  runs  very  near  E.  virginea  Eip.  Its 
prickles  are  quite  systyla-Yike,  its  leaflets  small  but  broad, 
and  quite  glabrous,  peduncles  sometimes  quite  smooth,  and 
sometimes  glandular  on  the  same  plant.  Flowers  white, 
with  yellow  claws.  Fruit  ovoid.  Although  apparently  so 
near  E.  virginea,  D^seglise  does  not  discriminate  it  there- 
from in  his  description,  but  separates  it  in  his  key  by  the 
peduncles  being  slightly  glandular. 

E.  ixirvula  Sauz.  et  Maill.  is  very  like  E.  immitis,  but  its 
leaflets  are  hairy  beneath.  They  may  be  either  large  or 
small.    The  fruit  is  small,  ovoid,  or  pyriform.    Flowers  rose. 

[h)  Leaflets  more  or  less  biserrate : — 

E.  anceps  Bout.  A  weak  trailing  plant  with  small  prickles 
or  none,  small  elliptical  leaflets,  often  very  little  biserrate, 
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slightly  hairy  beneath.  Peduncles  glandular.  Styles  in  a 
long  glabrous  column  from  a  conical  disc.  Fruit  globose 
and  flowers  white. 
B.  seposita  Desegl.  is  more  erect,  with  straight  or  slightly 
curved  prickles.  Its  leaflets  are  seldom  much,  often 
scarcely  at  all  biserrate,  varying  greatly  in  shape  and  size, 
normally  glabrous  beneath,  but  occasionally  more  or  less 
hairy.  Peduncles  smooth.  Flowers  white.  Fruit  ovoid. 
Styles  long  but  loose  and  hispid.  Disc  conical.  The  hispid 
styles  are  very  unusual  in  the  group,  and  this  character 
combined  with  that  of  the  very  un-.s^.s/^//a-like  prickles 
made  the  species  a  very  doubtful  member  of  the  Stylosce. 

SECTION  III.     PIMPINELLIFOLI^. 

This  section  as  regards  numbers  of  known  species  and  varieties 
is  a  small  one,  about  equalling  the  Sj/nstijlcs,  Init  its  British  repre- 
sentatives are  even  fewer,  and  are  contained  in  a  single  aggregate 
species,  but  it  is  convenient  to  deal  with  its  hybrids  as  separate 
groups  of  the  same  section. 

GROUP     OF     ROSA     SPINOSISSIMA. 

Although  by  no  means  the  commonest  species,  R.  sjnnosissima 
must  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  this  group,  on  account 
of  its  being  an  older  name  than  R.  pimpineUi folia.  The  use  of 
the  adjectival  form  of  the  latter  permits  it  to  be  taken  as  the 
name  of  the  section,  in  conformity  with  the  usual  Continental 
practice. 

It  is  our  best  defined  group,  and  always  easily  recognized, 
but  being  very  prone  to  hybridity,  runs  by  easy  stages  into 
the  section  Canince,  especially  the  subsection  VUIoscb,  and  less 
frequently  into  the  Eu-canince,  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
groups  (pp.  26,  et  seq.).  On  the  Continent  hybridity  with  other 
non-British  groups  occurs. 

The  leading  features  of  this  group  are  those  of  the  section, 
viz.  small  bushes  with  very  numerous,  very  unequal,  slender 
straightish  prickles,  leaflets  7  to  11,  small,  suborbicular,  or  oval, 
with  rounded  apex ;  stipules  narrow,  but  with  divaricate,  broad, 
often  dentate  auricles ;  peduncles  solitary,  without  bracts ;  fruit 
glol)ose  ;  sepals  undivided,  persistent ;  styles  short,  with  a  broad 
woolly  head  of  stigmas. 

Key  to  British  Species. 

.J  (Peduncles  smooth     2 

(  Podinicles  hispid-fjlancUilar     ^ 

/■Leaflets  unisenate,  small,  suborbicular.     Stem  densely  prickly  and 

aciculate     li.  jnmpincllifolia  JJinn. 

.^J  Leaflets  uniserrate,  large,  oblong.     Stem  unaruicd,  rarely  with  a  few 

"I        weak  ftcicnli     R.  mitisshna  Gme\. 

Leaflets  biserrate.      Petioles  and  midribs  glandular 
\  li.  Rixiartii  Desegl. 
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Large  prickles  mixed  with  aciculi  on  stem.  Flowers  white.  Fruit 
black  when  ripe,  siibglobose     B.  spinosissima  Linn. 

Stem  only  with  small  weak  aciculi.  Flowers  rose.  P'ruit  always 
red,  urceolate  B.  rubella  Smith. 

EOSA    SPINOSISSIMA 

Linnaeus  in  Spec.  Plant,  i.  p.  491  (1753). 

"  li.  caule  petiolisque  aculecUis,  calycis  folioUs  indivisis." 
As  already  mentioned,  this  species  must  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  group,  not  only  because  it  is  the  oldest  Linnaean  name,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  doulit  as  to  what  Linnaeus  really  meant  liy 
B.  pimpinelU folia,  which  will  be  referred  to  under  that  species. 

R.  spinosissima  Linn,  differs  from  B.  pivipinellifolia  Linn,  only 
in  having  glandular  hispid  peduncles.  Lindley,  in  Eose  Monog. 
p.  52,  subdivides  it  as  follows  : — 

a  Dwarf,  prickles  horizontal,  fruit  ovate. 
-•'-  Peduncles  glandular  or  setose  {B.  spinosissima  Linn.  Sp. 

PI.  p.  491). 
--;--:::  Peduncles   naked    {B.    pimpinellifolia    Linn.    Syst.    Nat. 

p.  1062). 
/i  reversa.     Dwarf.     Prickles  very  slender,  the  lower  deflexed. 

Fruit  ovate, 
y  platycarpa.     Dwarf.     Depressed  fruit  and  peduncles  setose. 
^  pilosa.     Dwarf.     Leaflets  acute,  pilose  beneath. 
£  turbinata.     Dwarf.     Fruit  turbinate. 

/i,  y,  and  t  were  founded  upon  Irish  forms  which  I  have  not 
seen.  I  is  the  same  as  B.  involiita  var.  occidentalis,  one  of  the 
numerous  hybrids. 

Woods  adopts  the  following  arrangement,  his  type  B.  spino- 
sissima Linn,  having  smooth  peduncles  : — ■ 

(3  Fruit-stalks  rough  with  pedunculate  glands.  The  flowers 
are  sometimes  very  large. 

y  aculeatissima .  Fruit  very  large.  Peduncles  and  fruit  some- 
times smooth,  sometimes  armed  with  aculei. 

J  pusilla.  Peduncles  very  short.  Fruit  large,  depressed, 
almost  buried  amongst  the  leaves. 

i  Peduncles  setose.     Fruit  somewhat  ampulUeform,  dark. 

Woods  adds  that  his  var.  t  was  found  near  Newcastle  by  Mr. 
Eobertson.  He  himself  has  never  seen  a  specimen,  but  thinks  it 
may  be  a  dark-fruited  form  of  B.  rubella. 

Excepting  Lindley's  var.  pilosa  (as  a  form  of  B.  involiita),  none 
of  his  nor  of  Woods's  varieties  appear  to  have  been  since  recognized. 
Some  of  them  may  have  been  cultivated  or  abnormal  forms,  and 
in  any  case  seem  to  be  very  rare. 

B.  spinosissima  Linn.,  as  above  defined,  is  a  much  less  common 
species  in  Britain  than  B.  pimpinellifolia.  I  have  seen  specimens 
from  several  stations  in  Sussex,  also  from  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Eox- 
burgh,  but  do  not  suppose  that  this  at  all  adequately  covers  its 
distril)ution. 
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EOSA    PIMPINELLIFOLIA 

Linnjfius,  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  iv.  p.  1062  (1759). 

"  B.  germinibus  globosis  pedunculisque  glabris,  caule  aculeis 
sjxtrsis  rectis,2)etioUs  scabris,  foliolis  obtusis." 

He  contrasts  this  with  his  modified  description  of  B.  spino- 
sissima  on  the  same  page,  "  E.  germinibus  ovatis  glabris,  pedun- 
culis,  caule,  petiolisque  aculeatissimis."  In  the  Mantissa,  p.  399 
(1771),  Linnaeus  wrote  opposite  his  B.  inmpincUifolia  (which  he 
does  not  redescribe)  that  Haller  makes  it  the  same  as  B.  spino- 
sissima,  describing  the  latter  as  having  "pedunculi  nunc  inermes, 
nunc  aculeati."  In  his  herbarium  there  are  two  specimens  both 
labelled  B.  pimpinelUfolia,  both  being  smooth-peduncled.  One  of 
tliese  was  collected  by  Jacquin,  who  labelled  it  B.  Austriaca 
Crantz,  which  it  does  not  in  the  least  resemble.  Jacquin  added  a 
note  that  it  scarcely  differed  from  B.  spinosissima,  except  in  its 
scented  purple  corolla,  also  in  being  a  smaller  and  less  spiny 
shrub;  and  from  B.  Austriaca  in  its  undivided  calyx  and  smooth 
fruit.  Smith  erased  Linnaeus's  name  B.  pimpinellifoUa  and  sub- 
stituted B.  spinosissima. 

Deseglise,  in  Ess.  Monog.  pp.  43-46,  goes  deeply  into  the 
question  of  what  B.  piimpinelli folia  Linn,  really  is,  and  in  Cat. 
Eais.  p.  83  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  there  was  considerable 
confusion  with  B.  cinnamomca  Linn.,  and  that  it  should  have  rose 
flowers,  while  those  of  B.  spinosissima  should  be  white.  Woods 
and  Smith  also  admit  the  doubt  surrounding  the  name  of  B.  pim- 
pinellifoUa, though  their  views  do  not  coincide  with  the  later  ones 
of  Deseglise.  This  probably  accounts  for  Smith's  alteration  of 
Linnaeus's  label  on  a  smooth-peduncled  specimen  from  B.  pim- 
2)inellifolia  to  B.  spinosissima. 

All  present-day  authors,  however,  accept  B.  pimpinelUfolia 
Linn,  as  the  common  typical  form  of  the  species,  probal)ly  only 
varietally  distinct  from  B.  spinosissima  by  its  smooth  peduncles, 
and  as  such  is  mostly  unlikely  to  be  confounded  with  any  other 
British  species  except  B.  rubella,  under  which  its  differences  will 
be  mentioned. 

B.  Ciphiana  Sibbald  is  described  in  quaint  diffuse  language  in 
Scot.  Illust.  pt.  ii.  p.  46  (1684).  It  is  simply  a  rose-coloured  form 
of  B.  pimpinelUfolia,  whicli  grew  in  what  Sibl)ald  called  his 
"  Ciphian  garden."  There  are  specimens  in  the  National  Hei'- 
barium,  also  in  those  of  Woods  and  Smith  from  Scotland  without 
precise  locality,  and  I  have  gathered  it  near  Hailing  in  W.  Kent. 

EoSA    RIPARTII 

Deseglise  in  Ess.  Monog.  p.  47  (1861). 

"  Shrub  with  reddisli  brandies,  charged  with  numerous  unequal 
horizontal  subulate  and  setaceous  prickles,  greyish  on  the  stem, 
and  reddish  on  young  branches.  Petioles  more  or  less  charged 
loith  small  fine  stipitatc  glands  and  small  setaceous  prickles.  Leaf- 
lets 5-7,  petioluled,  roundish  oval,  the  lateral  subsessile,  the  termi- 
nal long-petioluled,  glabrous,  green  above,  pale  beneath,  midrib 
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with  fiiiuill  HtipitateijlcDuh,  doubly  dentate^oith  glandular  denticles. 
Stipules  narrow,  glandular.  Auricles  diverging.  Peduncles  soli- 
tary, axillary,  glabrous  or  hispid.  Calyx-tube  globose,  glabrous  or 
hispid,  icith  rough  and  reversed  glandular  setce  at  the  base.  Sepals 
entire,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  glandular.  Styles  short,  villous. 
Flowers  white,  claws  yellowish.  Fruit  roundish,  coriaceous,  red, 
becoming  l)lack  when  ripe,  crowned  by  persistent  sepals." 

This  differs  from  B.  spinosissima  in  being  more  or  less  bi- 
serrate,  the  degree  varying  from  very  slight  to  quite  strong.  Its 
glandular  development  on  petioles  and  midribs  is  very  decided, 
and  the  glands  often  reach  the  secondary  nerves,  but  its  peduncles 
are  usually,  not  always,  smooth.  The  sepals  in  all  I  liave  seen 
are  eglandular,  though  the  description  says  they  are  glandular. 

In  Britain  I  have  seen  specimens  from  Barnes  Common, 
Surrey,  where  11.  pimpinelUfolia  exists  in  considerable  quantity. 

EOSA    MITISSIMA 

Gmelin  in  Flor.  Bad.  Alsat.  p.  358  (1826). 

"  B.  viitissima  germinibus  globosis  pedunculisque  glabris,  peti- 
oUs  mitissimis,  subaculeolatis,  canle  ramisque  inermibus. —  Quito 
like  spinosissima,  but  differs  in  stem,  branches,  and  peduncles  un- 
armed, always  smooth.  Petioles  thinly  and  minutely  aculeolate. 
Leaflets  5  to  7,  opposite,  sessile,  oval  subobtuse,  often  oval  lanceo- 
late, acute,  coarsely  serrate,  light  green,  glabrous,  small.  Flowers 
terminal  on  branches,  peduncles  solitary.     Corolla  small,  white." 

To  judge  from  specimens  placed  to  this  species  by  Deseglise, 
not  only  are  the  stems  quite  or  very  nearly  unarmed,  l)ut  the 
whole  habit  is  much  laxer,  and  its  leaflets  are  much  longer  and 
larger,  f  in.  long  by  |  in.  broad,  though  still  quite  as  rounded  at 
the  apex  as  in  B.  pimpinelUfolia.  Deseglise  and  Keller  consider 
Gmelin's  species  to  be  synonymous  with  B.  pimpinelUfolia 
y  incrmis  DC.  Fl.  Fr.  iv.  p.  438  (1815),  hut  no  description  is  given 
by  De  CandoUe,  so  I  have  not  adopted  his  name.  He  remarks, 
however,  in  the  text  that  it  differs  in  its  stems  being  entirely 
devoid  of  thorns,  so  it  would  appear  that  both  he  and  Gmelin  had 
a  small-leaved  plant  like  B.  pimpinelUfolia  Linn,  in  their  minds. 
They  would  hardly  have  failed  to  describe  so  noticeable  a  feature 
as  the  large  oblong  leaflets  in  Deseglise's  specimens. 

I  have  introduced  this  species  into  our  list  on  the  strength  of 
a  specimen  collected  by  Mr.  Ley  at  Llanthony,  Brecon,  and  one 
by  myself  at  2500  ft.  on  Snowdon,  Carnarvonshire.  Both  these 
have  exactly  the  habit  and  foliage  of  Deseglise's  specimens,  and 
though  both  specimens  have  a  very  few  fine  acicles  on  the  stems, 
I  think  they  will  best  fit  Gmelin's  species.  A  specimen  by  Don 
from  some  unnamed  station  in  Scotland  is  generally  similar  in 
foliage,  but  is  much  more  closely  covered  with  acicles,  the  leaflets 
also  are  somewhat  biserrate,  the  petioles  and  midribs  decidedly 
glandular,  and  peduncles  long  and  hispid  glandular,  thus  showing 
a  close  affinity  with  B.  Bipartii  Desegl.  The  lax  hal)it  may  be 
the  effect  of  altitude. 
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EOSA    RUBELLA 

Smith,  Eng.  Bot.  tab.  2521  (1810). 

"  Fruit  globose,  somewhat  bristly.  Flower-stalks  bristly.  Stems 
spreading,  clothed  with  straight  slender  spines.  Leaflets  elliptical, 
smooth.  Segments  of  calyx  entire. — Sent  from  Newcastle  by  Mr. 
Winch.  It  differs  from  the  common  It.  spinosissima  in  being  a 
small  spreading  bush,  whereas  the  flowering  stems  of  that  species 
are  strong  and  erect,  more  in  the  manner  of  canina.  The  leaflets 
are  more  elliptical  and  rather  acute  ;  its  stalks  longer  and  densely 
covered  with  glandular  bristles,  some  of  which  are  also  found  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  germen,  which  is  rather  less  globular  than 
in  spinosissima.  The  perfectly  ripe  fruit  is  scarlet,  not  black. 
The  flowers  and  leaves  are  elegantly  tinged  with  red,  which  may 
be  accidental." 

Smith's  figure  shows  no  long  stem-prickles,  but  only  quite 
small  and  fairly  numerous  aciculi,  which  are  very  little  stouter  or 
longer  than  the  glandular  setae  on  the  peduncles.  The  leaflets 
are  elliptical-oval,  rounded  at  the  apex.  Petioles  rather  densely 
glandular.  Peduncles  hispid-glandular.  Sepals  glandular  on  back. 
Petals  light  rose.     Fruit  quite  urceolate-ovoid. 

Mr.  IBaker,  in  Eeview,  p.  .4,  and  Monog.  p.  303,  says  that 
B.  rubella  has  the  general  habit  of  B.  spinosissima,  but  with  fewer 
large  prickles  on  the  stem  in  proportion  to  the  small  aciculi.  The 
leaflets  are  more  oblong,  simply  or  slightly  doubly  serrate,  with 
glandular  petioles  and  midribs.  Peduncles  always  aciculate. 
Sepals  simple  though  somewhat  leaf-pointed,  thinly  glandular  on 
the  back.  Flowers  solitary  or  two  together.  Corolla  cream- 
coloured,  often  reddish,  1  in.  to  Ih  in.  in  diameter.  Styles  densely 
villous.  Fi-uit  shortly  ovoid-urceolate,  slightly  tapering  to  each 
end,  often  slightly  setose  at  the  base,  and  usually,  but  not  always, 
drooping  when  ripe.  He  thinks  tliat  red-fruited  forms  of  B. 
spinosissima  have  been  confounded  with  it. 

Many  Continental  botanists  regard  B.  rubella  Sm.  as  one  of 
the  forms  of  B.  pimpincllifolia  x  alpina  (or  x  pendulina,  which 
is  held  to  be  a  synonym).  Crepin,  however,  regards  it  merely  as 
an  accidental  variety  of  B.  pimpincllifolia,  and  Keller  only  accepts 
the  hybrid  theory  with  doubt,  since  B.  alpina  does  not  grow  in 
Britain.  It  is,  however,  both  cultivated  and  naturalized,  so  that 
objection  to  hybridism  may  be  set  aside.  The  hybrid  of  course 
occurs  in  considerable  quantity  on  the  Continent,  and  in  its  typical 
form  is  very  different  from  Smith's  plant,  but  forms  very  near  the 
latter  do  occur.  Mr.  Baker's  statement  that  the  fruit  of  B.  rubella 
is  usually  drooping  when  ripe,  which  character  cannot,  I  think, 
have  been  derived  from  any  pure  pimpinellifolia  form,  favours  tlie 
hybrid  theory,  but  no  otlier  British  author  mentions  this  feature, 
which  is  not  indicated  in  Smith's  figures.  The  only  specimens  I 
have  seen,  which  may  be  British,  showing  drooping  fruit  are  two 
of  Lindley's  from  Hooker's  herbarium  at  Kew,  both  of  which 
apparently  came  from  the  same  specimen,  a  cultivated  one  from 
tlie  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens.     Its  origin  is  not  stated,  but 
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it  is  on  the  same  sheet  as  a  wild  specimen  from  Wincli,  and  may 
perhaps  have  heen  cultivated  from  it.  Neither  Winch's  specimen 
nor  another  piece  from  Lindley  on  the  same  sheet  shows  drooping 
fruit.  From  Mr.  Baker's  mention  of  tlie  fact  that  it  is  a  plant 
well  known  in  botanic  gardens,  he  may  have  been  describing  from 
a  garden  form  of  the  hybrid,  since  on  the  whole  the  evidence 
points  to  B.  rubella  Sm.  I^eing  either  a  good  species  or  a  variety  of 
E.  pimpinellifolia. 

There  is  a  specimen  at  South  Kensington  from  Winch,  dated 
1823,  with  no  locality,  but  it  agrees  so  exactly  with  No.  3  of 
Woods'  herbarium  l)y  the  same  collector  that  I  have  little  doubt 
that  it  is  from  the  same  plant  "  on  the  sands  of  the  coast  south  of 
Shields,  Durham."  It  has  very  small  fine  straight  aciculi  on 
some  stems,  none  at  all  on  others,  and  no  larger  prickles.  The 
leaflets  are  quite  elliptical-oval,  obtuse,  most  of  the  teeth  bearing 
a  secondary  denticle  on  the  back,  some  petioles  quite  glandular, 
some  almost  or  quite  smooth,  the  auricles  very  large.  Peduncles 
rather  strongly  hispid-glandular.  Fruit  large,  subglobose  or 
broadly  ovoid.  Sepals  quite  entire,  very  glandular  on  back. 
Styles  in  a  large  flat  villous  head.  Various  other  specimens  from 
the  North  of  England  and  from  Scotland  have  been  referred  to 
B.  rubella,  some  no  doubt  correctly,  l)ut  they  are  too  imperfect  to 
diagnose,  and  contain  no  notes  as  to  the  colours  of  the  flowers  or 
fruit,  so  they  must  remain  doubtful.  The  most  recent  I  have 
seen  was  collected  by  Mr.  Pickard  near  the  Forth  Bridge  in  1895. 
It  resembles  B.  rubella  in  the  uniformity  of  the  acicles  on  the 
stem,  but  they  are  exceedingly  numerous,  much  more  so  than  in 
any  other  specimen,  and  though  small  are  somewhat  larger  and 
stouter  than  usual.  There  is  no  admixture  of  larger  prickles. 
The  shape  of  the  leaflets,  their  slight  biserration,  the  hispid  glan- 
dular petioles  and  peduncles,  and  its  very  dwarf  stature,  all  favour 
B.  rubella,  but  the  specimen  is  only  in  Hower,  the  colour  not 
being  stated. 

Foreign  Species  of  the  Group  E.  spinosissima. 
Though  there  is  no  special  reason  to  suspect,  from  their  dis- 
tribution or  frequency  on  the  Continent,  that  any  of  the  following 
species   may   occur   in    Britain,    they   deserve   a    brief   mention, 
because  although  most  of  them  have  some  striking  feature  to 
distinguish  them,  it  may  have  been  overlooked,  and  some  rare 
form  passed  over  as  the  type   species.      This   is   especially  the 
case  with  the  two  first  mentioned. 
Midribs  glabrous  : — 
Leaflets  uniserrate: — 

Styles  glabrous  or  only  thinly  hispid  : — 

B.  consirnilis  Desegl.  This  is  very  near  B.  pimpinclUfolia 
but  has  glabrous  styles.  The  midribs  are  said  to  be  hairy 
on  the  very  young  leaflets. 
B.  spreta  Desegl.  This  is  generally  similar  l)ut  has  tliinly 
hispid  styles,  quite  glabrous  leaflets,  and  fruit  contracted 
at  the  top. 
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Styles  woolly : — 

B.  Mathonneti   Crep.       An   alpine    form,   with  the   main 
prickles  stout,  and  no  acicles  except  on   the   hranches. 
Leaflets  rather  large.     Fruit  large,  pyriform,  attenuated 
into  a  very  short  fleshy  peduncle. 
Leaflets  l^iserrate.     Styles  woolly : — 

a.  mijriacantlia  DC.  (non  M.  Bieh.)  is  very  near  B.  Bipartii, 
hut  is  more  prickly,  with  very  small  decidedly  hisen'ate 
leaflets,  which  are  decidedly  glandular  beneath.  I  have 
not  seen  a  description,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Baker,  it 
has  very  strongly  aciculate  peduncles,  and  usually  also 
calyx-tube,  and  deep  red  flowers. 
Midribs  hairy : — 

B.  Ozanonii  Desegl.  Very  like  B.  viitissima  in  size  and 
shape  of  leaflets,  habit  and  absence  of  prickles,  but  the 
midribs  are  hairy.  Keller  believes  it  to  be  a  pimpinelli- 
folia  X  alpina,  but  Crepin  doubts  this. 

B.  reversa  Waldst.  &  Kit.  (non  Lindl.)  has  biserrate  leaf- 
lets, hairy  midribs,  and  rose  flowers.  Keller  considers 
it  a  variety  of  B.  alpina. 

GROUP     OF     PIMPINELLIFOLIiE  x  VILLOSiE. 

This  group  of  hybrids  consists  of  B.  spinosissima  or  B.  pim- 
2)inellifolia  (which  are  only  varietally  distinct)  crossed  with 
various  members  of  the  subsection  Villosce.  It  may  safely  be 
said  that  no  two  individuals  in  the  group  are  alike,  as  might  be 
expected  from  their  hybrid  origin.  Collectively  the  group  is  called 
B.  involuta,  but  there  are  quite  a  number  of  so-called  species  and 
varieties,  which,  however  well-defined  on  paper,  are  inextricably 
mixed  in  the  field.  Their  precise  parentage  is  almost  always 
obscure,  not  only  as  to  whether  they  are  drawn  from  the  pomifera, 
Sherardi,  or  tomeniosa  groups,  but  still  more  which  particular 
memliers  of  tliose  groups  are  involved.  I  have  therefore  been 
compelled  to  retain  all  the  old  nomenclature,  and  until  the  forms 
are  reproduced  from  their  parents  by  some  enterprising  liorti- 
culturist,  their  origin  must  remain  obscure.  Fairly  accurate 
guesses  can  be  made  between  the  groups  by  studying  the  habit  of 
the  growing  hybrids,  and  the  presence  of  some  prevailing  species 
in  the  neighbourhood  may  give  a  clue.  For  instance,  in  the 
South  of  England,  neither  B.  pomifera  nor  B.  mollis  can  be  one 
of  tlie  parents,  because  they  do  not  grow  there.  Beyond  this  it  is 
impossible  to  go. 

I  do  not  liold  witli  those  who  consider  tbat  B.  jiinipinellifolia 
X  lomcntoaa  (or  as  tlie  case  may  be)  is  a  sufficient  name,  even  if 
"forma"  be  added.  That  type  of  designation  must  of  course  be 
adopted,  Init  it  must  be  followed  by  a  varietal  name.  To  refuse 
to  accept  varietal  names  for  the  different  forms  simply  because 
their  numl)er  is  great  or  their  segregation  diflicult  seems  to  me 
as  illogical  and  unscientific  as  to  be  content  with  "B.  canina  Linn, 
forma"  for  all  the  species  and  varieties  of  that  aggregate.  Some, 
at  least,  are  well  worthy  of  distinctive  names. 
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As  a  group,  these  hybrids  are  usually  easily  recognizable. 
Their  foliage  almost  always  recalls  B.  piinpinelUfoUa  in  shape 
and  colour,  wliile  the  tomentum  brings  out  the  Villosa  intiuence. 
There  is  always  some,  often  much,  admixture  of  acicles  on  the 
stems  and  branches,  while  the  fruit  and  sepal  characters  are  of 
an  intermediate  nature.     The  styles  are  densely  villous. 

Though  the  individuals  are  rather  numerous,  I  cannot  satis- 
factorily divide  them  into  subgroups. 


Key  to  British  Species  and  Varieties. 


> 


,  (Leaflets  simply  serrate  or  only  moderately  biserrate    

(Leaflets  fully  compouiid-glandular-serrate 5 

(Leaflets  small,  just  like  those  of  sjnnosissima 
var.  occidentalis  Baker. 
Leaflets  medium  or  large    3 

„  (Leaflets  quite  uniserrate  B.  Wilsoni'QoxY. 

(Leaflets  more  or  less  biserrate  4 

I  Sepals  entire.     Fruit  aciculate    E,  involuta^vaiih.. 

A-\  Sepals  more  or  less  pinnate.     Fruit  usually,  not  always,  smooth 

var.  Rohertsoni  Baker. 

Large  prickles  decidedly  curved.  Peduncles  two,  one  slender  often 
drooping.     Stout  bush     B.  gracilis  YiooAs. 

All  prickles  straight  or  nearly  so  6 

I  Peduncles  and  fruit  smooth  7 

(  Peduncles  hispid-glandular    8 

Leaflets  quite  hairy.      Sepals   entire,   eglandular 

var.  Icevigata  Baker. 
Leaflets  quite  glabrous  above.     Sepals  pinnate,  somewhat  glandular 

var.  Wehbii  Baker. 

g  J  Sepals  more  or  less  pinnate  B.  Saiini  Woods. 

(Sepals  entire  or  very  nearly  so 9 

'Leaflets  very  hairy.     Flowers  solitary,  white.     Fruit  aciculate 

B.  Doniana  Woods. 

Leaflets  thinly  hairy.    Flowers  8  to  6.    Fruit  smooth  (ellipsoid  ?).    A 

robust  bush   var.  gracilescens  Baker. 


9 


EOSA  INVOLUTA 

Smith,  Fl.  Brit.  p.  1398  (1804). 

"  E.  fnictibus  ylohosis,  peduncuUsque  aculeatissimis.  Aculeis 
caulinis  nuinewsis,  rectiuscuUs.  Petalis  involuto-clausis. — Habit 
of  s2)i7iosissima.  Stem  prickly  all  over,  prickles  of  various  sizes, 
sometimes  rather  hooked.  Leatiets  7  or  9,  elliptic-subrotund, 
obtuse,  serrate,  glabrous,  midrib  hairy  beneath,  petioles  prickly. 
Peduncles  terminal,  solitary,  straight,  one-flowered,  very  prickly, 
Germen  globose,  very  little  depressed,  armed  all  round  with  dense 
divaricate  rigid  prickles.  Sepals  acuminate,  simple,  muricate  on 
back.  Petals  white,  variegated  with  red,  involute  and  closed,  not 
expanded." 

In  Eng.  Fl.  ed.  ii.  p.  378  (1828),  Smith  says:— "  Flower-stalks 
generally  without  bracteas,  bristly  like  the  globular  fruit  and 
simple  calyx.  Stem  bristlj^  and  very  prickly.  Leaflets  elliptical, 
doubly  and  sharply  serrated,  their  veins  hairy  beneath.     Petals 
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involute. —  Akin  to  the  last  [B.  spino8issivict\ ,  as  in  that  bearing 
innumerable  crowded  slender,  very  unequal,  nearly  straight  prickles 
intermixed  with  glandular  bristles,  both  of  which  are  likewise 
observable  on  the  downy  footstalks.  Leaflets  7,  rarely  9,  broadly 
elliptical,  doubly  and  sharply  serrate,  the  intermediate  serratures 
numerous  and  glandular,  green,  smooth  both  sides  except  the  ribs 
and  veins,  which  are  densely  hairy  beneath,  sometimes  above. 
Stipulas  seldom  changed  to  bracteas.  Flower-stalks  solitary, 
thickly  covered  wdth  strong  glandular  acute  bristles,  as  is  almost 
universally  the  globular  part  of  the  calyx,  wdiose  segments  are 
very  bristly.  Petals  pale  red,  sometimes  deep  at  the  margins,  all 
concave,  and  scarcely  half  expanded.  Styles  short.  Eipe  fruit 
not  hitherto  observed." 

Mr.  Baker,  in  Monog.  p.  207,  calls  this  E.  involnta  var.  Sniithii, 
and  describes  it  thus  : — "A  stunted  erect  bush,  with  leaflets  naked 
when  mature  on  the  upper  surface,  hairy  principally  on  the  mid- 
rib beneath,  and  scarcely  at  all  glandular,  the  serrations  closer 
and  sharper  than  in  all  the  preceding  forms  [Sabini,  Doniana, 
gracilescens,  and  Bobertsoni] ,  and  but  slightly  compound ;  the 
flowers  solitary,  the  peduncle  and  calyx-tube  densely  aciculate, 
the  sepals  simple." 

Smith  has  three  specimens  on  one  sheet  in  his  herbarium. 
No.  1,  from  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  by  Mackay,  has  almost 
the  armature  of  B.  inminnelU folia.  The  leaflets  are  small,  oval, 
rounded  at  apex,  glabrous  above,  and  sliglitly  hairy  all  over 
beneath,  not  or  scxrcely  glandular,  and  moderately  to  rather  fully 
biserrate.  The  petioles  are  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent,  and 
glandular  but  scarcely  prickly.  The  stipules  are  narrow  but  with 
broadish  dilated  auricles.  The  peduncles  and  subglobose  calyx- 
tube  are  very  strongly  setose,  with  mostly  eglandular  acicles. 
The  sepals  are  undivided.  The  specimen  is  only  just  in  flower, 
so  the  shape  of  the  fruit  and  ultimate  direction  of  sepals  is  in- 
determinable. There  are  two  specimens  labelled  No.  2,  both  from 
gardens.  One  of  these  was  grown  at  Cambridge  from  No.  1.  It 
has  its  petioles  pubescent  and  more  densely  glandular.  Some  of 
its  sepals  are  somewhat  pinnate,  and  all  are  spreading,  not  erect. 
Tlie  other  specimen  looks  different,  and  has  its  leaflets  much 
more  hairy  both  sides.  It  would  do  very  well,  I  think,  for 
B.  Doniana  Woods. 

Woods's  No.  17  is  from  Sabine's  garden  at  N.  Mimms.  It 
has  very  dense  mixed  prickles.  The  leaflets  are  glabrous  above, 
and  thinly  hairy  beneath,  cliiefly  on  the  midrib,  whicli  is  also 
glandular.  Some  are  fully,  otiiers  only  sligb.tly  biserrate,  the 
teeth  often  being  eglandular.  The  petioles  have  many  small 
prickles  and  are  glandular,  ])ut  glabrous  or  very  nearly  so.  The 
peduncles  and  fruit  are  densely  glandular-hispid,  also  the  sepals 
whicli  are  quite  entire. 

B.  involnta  is  almost  certainly  a  2)i7n2)incllifolia  x  tomentosa 
hybrid,  but  the  name  has  been  used  in  such  an  aggregate  sense 
tliat  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  its  limits  from  specimens,  some  of 
which   may   have  had  a   mollis  'origin.       Even   those  specimens 
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labelled  Vcar.  Smithii  do  not  seem  at  all  well  defined.  I  think  in 
genei'al  that  dwarf  habit,  subglabroiis  or  thinly  hairy  leaflets,  not 
very  much  biserrate,  strong  or  at  least  dense  armature,  and  sub- 
entire  sepals  are  the  leading  features  of  the  form.  Its  main 
prickles  are  straight  and  subulate,  and  are  well  marked  oft"  from 
the  minor  armature,  which  varies  much  in  quantity,  but  in  the 
best  forms  is  plentiful.  The  leaflets  are  usually  glabrous  above 
and  hairy  on  midrib  or  nerves  only  beneath,  but  in  the  forms 
which  come  nearest  Doniana  they  may  be  hairy  al)ove,  and 
more  or  less  densely  so  all  over  beneath.  The  toothing  varies 
from  nearly  simple  to  fully  compound  and  glandular.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  in  Mr.  Baker's  statement  that  it  is  closer, 
sharper,  and  less  compound  than  in  allied  forms.  The  peduncles 
are  always  strongly  glandular-hispid  or  setose,  and  the  fruit  may 
be  densely  covered  with  eglandular  acicles,  or  with  glandular 
setae,  or  even  smooth.  The  sepals,  though  normally  entire,  may 
occasionally  have  one  or  two  pinna?,  indicating  a  passage  to 
Sabini.  The  character  mentioned  twice  by  Smith  and  also  by 
Woods,  of  half-closed  flowers,  seems  a  peculiar  one  for  any  rose. 
Eol:)ertson,  on  one  of  his  sheets,  suggests  that  this  was  the  effect 
of  dry  weather.  I  have  not  seen  the  plant  growing,  so  can  give 
no  notes  from  my  own  experience. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  satisfactorily  segregating  B.  in- 
voluta  from  its  allies  I  am  unable  to  give  its  distribution,  but 
believe  it  to  be  fairly  general,  and  certainly  rare  in  England, 
though  more  frequent  in  Scotland.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it 
occurs  at  all  on  the  Continent,  though  other  forms  of  the  hybrid 
are  found,  but  only  very  rarely. 

EOSA    SABINI 

Woods  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xii.  p.  188  (1818). 

"  R.  ehracteata,  caulibus  setigeris,  receptaculis  globosis,  cahjcibus 
covi'positis,  foliolis  duplicato-serratis. — A  shrub  4  to  6  ft.  high. 
Branches  straggling,  fuscous,  furnished  with  scattered  unequal 
straight  prickles,  running  into  acicles.  Petioles  villous,  glandular 
and  prickly,  with  small  straight  prickles.  Stipules  linear,  gland- 
ciliate,  the  floral  ones  somewhat  broader  and  sometimes  without 
leaves,  becoming  small  ovate  bracts.  Leaflets  5  or  7,  tlie  upper 
pair  and  the  odd  one  larger,  all  elliptical,  biserrate,  veined  beneath, 
the  veins  hairy,  somewhat  glandular  on  the  midrib  and  edges,  the 
upper  surface  also  hispid  with  scattered  hairs.  Peduncles  1  to  3, 
filiform,  with  unequal  setae.  Receptacle  globose,  olive,  furnished 
with  setae  as  on  the  peduncles.  Sepals  compound,  with  very 
narrow  pinnae,  and  not  rarely  setose  with  hairs  and  glands. 
Flowers  red,  large,  expanded.  Styles  sub-included.  Stigmas 
villous.  Fruit  globose  ;  I  do  not  know  the  colour  when  ripe. — 
From  all  other  British  setigerous  roses  B.  Sabini  is  distinguished 
by  the  divided  leafits  of  its  calyx,  but  the  segments  are  some- 
times so  strictly  capillary  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  very 
large  and  long  setae." 
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Woods's  No.  22,  which  is  his  earhest,  though  perhaps  not  his 
type-specimen  in  the  same  sense  that  "  type  "  is  understood  now, 
is  from  Sahine's  garden.  It  has  its  main  prickles  quite  straight 
and  moderately  stout,  as  is  usual  in  the  group.  Its  leaflets  are 
very  nearly  glabrous  above ;  very  little  of  their  lower  surface  can 
be  seen,  but  they  appear  to  be  thinly  hairy  and  glandular  on  the 
secondary  nerves.  They  are  fully  biserrate.  Tiie  petioles  are 
pubescent  and  glandular,  but  not  much  prickly.  The  stipules  are 
more  like  those  of  R.  tomentosa  than  is  usual  in  the  group.  Its 
sepals  bear  several  pinnae.  Its  other  characteristics  are  those  of 
the  group,  and  present  no  points  of  distinction  from  its  allies. 
No.  23,  from  "near  Dunkeld  or  Edinburgh,"  and  No.  24,  from 
near  Dunkeld,  both  by  Borrer,  are  very  similar,  and  probably 
identical,  but  have  their  leaflets  more  hairy  on  both  sides,  and  less 
glandular  on  midrib.  They  are  very  strongly  biserrate.  Other- 
wise they  agree  with  No.  22. 

Mr.  Baker's  No.  1,  from  Thirsk,  has  very  slender  quite  straight 
prickles,  only  here  and  there  densel}'  mixed  with  short  fine  acicles. 
The  stipules  are  short  and  broad,  with  widely  diverging  auricles, 
which  are  sometimes  almost  foliaceous,  thus  partaking  of  the 
character  of  R.  2)impineUi folia.  A  difference  such  as  this  shows 
from  Woods's  No.  22  is  to  be  expected  in  a  hybrid.  The  leaflets 
are  rather  small,  mostly  obtuse  or  subobtuse,  not  quite  fully  glan- 
dular biserrate,  with  quite  thin  curly  hair  on  the  upper  surface, 
which  is  somewhat  thicker  but  not  dense  beneath,  the  midrib 
scabrous,  but  not  glandular.  Petioles  with  many  small  prickles, 
villous  and  glandular.  Peduncles  solitary,  strongly  setose,  many 
of  the  setae  eglandular.  Fruit  globose,  with  very  many  stout 
eglandular  acicles.  Sepals  ex'ect  and  connivent,  setose  on  back, 
mostly  entire,  but  one  or  two  bear  small  pinnae.  Styles  in  a  broad 
flat  head,  less  woolly  than  usual.  The  specimen  bearing  this 
number  in  Dr.  Moore's  herbarium  has  stouter  main  prickles  and 
more  numerous  acicles.  Its  sepals  are  spreading  or  reflexed,  and 
almost  entire.  The  armature  and  subentire  sepals  bring  this  very 
close  to  R.  involuta  Sm.  Mr.  Baker's  No.  2,  from  Cleveland,  has 
some  of  its  larger  prickles  somewhat  curved,  and  fewer  small 
acicles.  The  leaflets  are  rather  large  and  more  hairy,  the  midrib 
is  not  scabrous,  but  minutely  glandular ;  they  are  very  com- 
poundly  toothed,  and  might  be  described  as  triserrate,  some  of 
tlie  denticles  being  deltoid  and  very  spreading.  The  sepals  are 
mostly  quite  entire,  two  out  of  nine  bearing  a  single  pinna  each. 
They  are  quite  spreading  or  even  reflexed.  In  D^seglise's  speci- 
men bearing  this  number  I  can  find  no  sepals  sbowing  pinnie,  but 
Dr.  Moore's  specimen  shows  several. 

Tlie  chief  feature  relied  upon  by  Woods  and  by  later  botanists 
by  which  to  distinguish  this  variety  from  its  allies  is  the  pinnation 
of  tlie  sepals,  but,  as  has  just  been  shown,  this  is  a  weak  and 
variable  character,  though,  of  course,  by  making  a  judicious 
selection,  the  two  forms  might  l)e  segregated  in  the  herbarium, 
but  I  suspect  they  might  be  found  upon  the  same  bush.  The 
generality  of  British  specimens  certainly  show  more  pinnation 
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than  in  B.  involuta,  but  I  fail  to  find  any  other  constant  differ- 
ence. The  sepals  are  very  often  reflexed,  but  forms  of  1\.  tomcntona 
frequently  have  them  so.  The  biserration  of  the  leaflets  is  not 
always  so  compound  as  in  Baker's  and  Woods's  specimens, 
though  perhaps  usually  more  so  than  in  B.  involuta.  They  are 
occasionally  glandular-scabrous  on  midribs,  but  very  rarely  so  on 
secondary  veins.  Mr.  Baker  considers  this  much  the  most 
common  representative  of  the  group,  reaching  its  maximum 
frequency  in  tlie  North  of  England. 

EOSA    DONIANA 

Woods  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xii.  p.  185  (1818). 

"i?.  ehracteata  caulihus  setigeris,  calycihis  simplicihus,  foliolis 
duplicato-serratis,  utrinque  hirsutis,  aculeis  strictis  inaqtialihus 
sparsis. — Shrub,  2  ft.  high,  in  hedges  in  Sussex  sometimes  even 
5  ft.  Branches  subditt'use,  fuscous,  furnished  with  straightish 
horizontally  spreading  unequal  slender  scattered  prickles,  ulti- 
mately running  into  setae.  Petioles  glandular-villous,  also  some- 
times furnished  with  very  small  acicles.  Stipules  linear-lanceolate, 
glandular  serrate,  tomentose,  subequal,  but  sometimes  the  floral 
ones  a  little  broader,  and  even  becoming  small  bracts.  Leaflets 
7  or  9,  elliptical,  those  belonging  to  the  inflorescence  rather  fewer, 
the  upper  pair  and  the  odd  one  larger  than  the  rest,  biserrate, 
villous  both  sides  and  eglandular.  Peduncles  solitary,  cylindrical, 
furnished  with  unequal  setge.  Eeceptacle  globose,  fuscous  green, 
armed  with  stout  seta?.  Calyx  leafits  subulate,  lanceolate,  elon- 
gate, simple,  or  only  here  and  there  with  a  filiform  lacinia,  equalling 
the  petals,  villous-setose,  greener  than  the  receptacle.  Plowers 
expanded.  Petals  white,  obcordate.  Styles  included.  Stigmas 
flattisli.  Fruit  globose,  setose ;  I  have  not  seen  it  ripe. — From 
B.  gracilis  this  is  distinguished  by  its  much  smaller  size,  both  in 
the  whole  plant  and  in  each  part,  by  its  peduncles  almost  invari- 
ably solitary,  and  by  the  total  want  of  the  large  curved  aculei  so 
characteristic  of  that  plant.  From  B.  Sabini  by  the  leafits  of 
the  calyx,  which  in  that  species  are  uniformly  divided."  Woods 
adds  that  Don  says  it  runs  less  at  the  roots  than  B.  involuta. 

Woods's  No.  18,  from  Sabine's  garden,  looks  very  like  B.  in- 
voluta Sni.,  but  the  acicles  on  the  stem  are  few.  The  leaflets  are 
a  good  deal  hairy  on  both  sides,  but  not  densely  so.  The  petioles 
are  hairy,  rather  thickly  glandular,  and  aciculato.  The  leaf- 
toothing  is  not  by  any  means  very  strongly  double,  and  on  some 
leaflets  is  comparatively  slightly  so ;  the  midrib  is  quite  eglandular. 
The  fruit  is  densely  setose  or  aciculate,  the  acicles  being  often 
eglandular.  The  sepals  are  entire.  The  other  characteristics  are 
those  common  to  the  group.  No.  19,  from  Henfield,  Sussex,  and 
No.  20,  from  Water  of  Leith,  are  practically  the  same  as  No.  13, 
but  a  specimen  at  South  Kensington  from  Sowerl^y's  herbarium, 
gathered  by  Borrer  at  Henfield  from  the  same  bush  as  No.  19, 
consists  of  two  branches,  one  of  whicli  has  no  main  prickles,  and 
those  on  the  other  are  small  and  declining.     The  acicles  on  both 
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are  few.  The  leaflets  are  broadly  oval,  subobtuse  or  rounded  at 
apex,  only  moderately  hairy  both  sides,  rather  more  so  beneath 
than  above,  fully  Jjiserrate,  but  teeth  very  often  eglandular.  A 
few  small  glands  may  be  seen  on  some  of  the  midribs,  and  many 
subsessile  ones  on  the  petioles,  which  are  a  good  deal  villous,  some 
densely  prickly,  and  others  unarmed.  Stipules  broad,  hairy,  and 
often  glandular  on  the  back,  with  broad  auricles.  Peduncles 
rather  densely  giandular-aciculate,  fruit  and  back  of  sepals 
moderately  so.  Some  of  the  sepals  have  pinnae.  The  flowers 
are  only  in  bud. 

There  is  another  specimen  from  Woods  at  Kew,  without 
locality.  Its  main  prickles  are  stoviter  than  usual  and  somewhat 
inclined  or  curved,  thus  approaching  B.  gracilis  in  the  very 
character  that  Woods  says  is  totally  wanting  in  B.  Doniana. 
The  acicles  are  confined  to  two  groups  on  the  branches.  Leaflets 
oval,  rounded  at  apex,  rather  densely  hairy  above,  more  so  beneath, 
the  midrib  neither  glandular  nor  scabrous,  fully  liut  not  very 
strongly,  and  often  eglandularly  biserrate.  Petioles  densely  pube- 
scent, somewhat  glandular,  unarmed,  auricles  widely  diverging. 
Peduncles  1  or  2  together,  glandular-hispid,  but  not  densely  so, 
the  hispidity  reaching  the  base  of  the  fruit.  Sepals  entire, 
apparently  eglandular  on  the  back,  but  this  cannot  be  easily 
seen. 

This  species  runs  very  near  both  the  last.  In  its  dwarf  size 
and  entire  sepals  it  resembles  B.  involuta,  but  in  paucity  of 
prickles  and  more  compound  biserration  it  is  nearer  B.  Sahini. 
It  is  normally  more  densely  hairy  than  either,  but  the  less  hairy 
examples  overlap  one  or  other  of  the  two.  It  is  said  to  have 
white  flowers,  which  may  form  a  good  distinction  in  the  field, 
though  I  doubt  its  constancy.  If  specimens  named  by  Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  Robertson  are  taken  as  a  guide,  quite  considerably  pin- 
nate sepals  are  permissible,  which  breaks  down  the  boundary 
between  it  and  Sahini,  to  which,  I  think,  such  specimens  should 
be  referred.  B.  Doniana  seems  to  be  much  more  rarely  glandular 
on  the  midribs  than  B.  involuta  and  B.  Sabini,  but  as  a  rule 
throughout  the  genus  glands  on  the  midribs  have  not  much 
importance. 

Its  distribution  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  B.  Sabini. 

R0S.\   GR.\CILIS 

Woods  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xii.  p.  18G  (1818). 

"  B.  ebractcata  caulibus  setigeris,  calycihus  simplicihus,  foliis 
duplicato-serratis,  utrinqiic  hirsutis,  acuUis  majoribns  falcatis. — 
Shrub  8  to  10  ft.  high.  Branches  straggling,  deep  l)rown,  prickly 
and  setose,  the  larger  prickles  falcate,  sub-binary,  stipular,  the 
smaller  scattered,  straight,  having  the  form  of  setae,  and  ultimately 
converted  into  them.  Petioles  villous  and  glandular,  furnished 
with  small  falcate  acicles.  Stipules  linear  acuminate,  glandular- 
serrate,  subglabrous,  the  floral  broader  and  at  length  by  the 
absence    of    leaflets   becoming    small    ovate    acuminate    bracts. 
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Leaflets  7  or  9,  tlie  upper  pair  and  the  odd  one  larger  than  the 
rest,  all  elliptical,  hiserrate,  hairy  both  sides,  glandular  on  the 
margins  and  also  sometimes  on  the  midrib,  but  never  to  my  know- 
ledge on  the  under  surface.  Peduncles  1  to  3,  usually  2,  with 
unequal  setae,  the  primordial  erect,  the  secondary  more  slender, 
longer,  and  nodding.  Eeceptacle  globose,  sometimes  furnished 
with  prickles  at  the  base,  sometimes  glabrous.  Calyx-leafits 
triangular  lanceolate,  equalling  tl:e  petals,  very  rarely  wath  a 
filiform  pinnule.  Flowers  subcyathiform,  petals  obcordate,  hand- 
somely blush-coloured,  base  white.  Styles  included.  Stigmas 
hemispherical.  Fruit  globose.  I  have  not  seen  it  ripe. — Besides 
the  marks  enumerated  under  B.  Doniana  by  which  this  species 
may  be  distinguished,  the  peculiar  length,  slenderness,  and 
apparent  weakness  of  the  second  peduncle  of  B.  gracilis  may  be 
mentioned.  From  B.  Sabini  it  may  be  known  by  the  simple 
leaves  of  the  calyx." 

Woods's  No.  21  from  between  Keswick  and  Lorton  has  its 
main  prickles  only  slightly  curved,  and  though  rather  stout-based, 
they  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  other  segregates.  The 
leaflets  are  hairy  both  sides,  fully  glandular-biserrate,  with  glandu- 
lar midrib.  Petioles  hairy,  very  glandular,  but  scarcely  prickly. 
The  character  of  the  stout  erect  primordial  peduncle  and  the 
slender  curved  secondary  one  can  be  seen,  but  it  is  hardly  a 
striking  one.  It  may  of  course  be  more  evident  on  the  growing 
plant,  and  have  become  straightened  in  drying,  but  at  the  best  it 
is  not  a  character  which  appeals  to  me.  Differences  in  the  length 
and  direction  of  primordial  and  secondary  peduncles  are  some- 
times observable  in  any  species,  and  differences  in  the  shape  of 
the  fruit  are  frequent.  In  this  specimen  the  primordial  fruit  is 
hispid,  and  the  secondary  one  smooth.  The  sepals  are  quite 
entire  and  densely  glandular  on  the  back. 

A  specimen  at  Kew  labelled  by  Woods  as  coming  from  his 
original  bush  has  long  stout  main  prickles,  subulate  rather  than 
aciculate,  and  only  very  slightly  declining,  but  those  on  the 
flowering  branches  are  quite  curved  with  more  elevated  bases 
than  is  usual  in  the  group.  The  acicles  are  very  small.  Leaflets 
rather  large,  broadly  oval,  rounded  or  obtuse  at  apex,  fully  glan- 
dular-biserrate, quite  hairy  both  sides,  but  not  densely  so  beneath, 
slightly  glandular  on  midrib.  Petioles  rather  densely  hairy  and 
glandular,  with  few  small  straight  not  falcate  prickles.  Peduncles 
not  densely  glandular.  They  are  broken,  but  still  show  their 
characteristic  differences.  Fruit  globose,  almost  smooth.  Sepals 
densely  aciculate,  three  out  of  the  seven  visible  bearing  one  pinna 
each. 

Specimens  in  D6s6glise's  herbarium  from  Woods,  gathered 
about  Keswick  and  Lorton,  have  their  main  prickles  curved,  one 
or  two  almost  hooked,  but  many  of  tiiem  are  quite  straight.  Tliey 
can  hardly  be  called  stout,  though  not  so  slender  as  in  other 
varieties.  The  acicles  are  few  and  small.  Leaflets  large,  variably 
hairy,  compoundly  serrate.  Stipules  narrower,  and  with  longer 
more  acute  auricles  than  is  usual  in  the  group.     Peduncles  in 
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threes,  the  primordial  of  moderate  length  and  rather  stout,  the 
secondary  considerably  longer,  more  slender,  but  quite  straight, 
with  a  pair  of  bracts  above  the  base,  all  densely  glandular- 
aciculate,  the  fruit  moderately  so,  the  primordial  more  than  the 
secondary.  Sepals  spreading,  densely  glandular  hispid,  slightly 
pinnate. 

This  species  may  be  recognized  by  its  size,  the  curvature  of  its 
prickles,  and  its  peduncles.  It  is  larger  and  stouter  even  than 
B.  Sahini,  with  larger  leaflets  variably  hairy,  fully  biserrate,  and 
eglandular  or  almost  so  beneath.  The  prickle  characters  are  not 
always  very  decided,  and  are  best  seen  on  the  branches.  The 
primordial  peduncles  are  shorter  and  stouter  than  the  lateral, 
which,  besides  being  more  slender,  are  usually  longer  and  often 
somewhat  curved.     The  sepals  are  as  a  rule  entire. 

It  seems  a  more  local  plant  than  any  of  the  preceding,  but  is 
said  to  be  frequent  about  Keswick  and  in  tlie  Vale  of  Lorton, 
Cumbeiiand.  I  have  also  seen  specimens  from  tlie  Clyde,  from 
Ay  ton,  N.  Yorks,  and  what  appears  to  be  the  same  from 
Twickenham. 

EOSA   INVOLUTA    Var.  KOBERTSONI 

Baker,  Monogr.  Brit.  Eoses,  p.  206  (1869). 

"Intermediate  between  Sahini  and  the  original  involuta. 
Leaflets  with  the  teeth  sharper  and  less  compound  than  in 
Sabini,  glabrous  when  mature  on  the  upper  surface,  hairj'  prin- 
cipally on  the  ribs  and  inconspicuously  glandular  beneath ;  calyx- 
tube  sometimes  but  not  always  naked  ;  sepals  as  compound  as  in 
Sabini." 

This  is  not  Mr.  Baker's  earliest  name,  but  I  select  it  as  better 
fitting  the  modern  arrangement  of  the  group,  and  I  do  not  want 
at  present  to  make  any  new  combinations.  The  earlier  nomencla- 
ture in  Eeview,  p.  8  (1864),  was  R.  Sabini  var.  Robcrtsoni  Baker, 
with  a  very  similar  description,  viz.  :  "  Peduncles  aciculate  and 
setose.  Calyx-tube  nearly  smooth,  leaves  with  less  compound 
teeth,  nearly  glabrous  on  upper  surface,  hairy  principally  on  ribs 
beneath,  and  slightly  glandular." 

Specimens  in  herb.  Borrer  from  Heaton  Wood,  near  New- 
castle, collected  by  Eobertson,  are  probably  from  "  the  original 
station"  mentioned  in  the  Monograph  (p.  206),  but  I  cannot  say 
whether  they  are  from  the  original  bush.  They  have  their  main 
prickles  often  quite  as  stout  and  as  curved  as  in  R.  gracilis.  The 
leaflets  are  sometimes  fully  glandular-biscrrate,  sometimes  rather 
deeply  and  subsimply  serrate,  they  are  thinly  hairy  all  over  both 
sides  or  subglabrous  above,  and  aciculate  on  midrib  beneath. 
Petioles  glabrous,  glandular  and  almost  unarmed.  The  peduncles, 
which  are  mostly  solitary,  and  calyx-tube  are  strongly  unequally 
glandular-aciculate,  and  the  sepals  often  pinnate.  The  last-men- 
tioned characteristic  is  the  only  important  difference  from  R. 
gracilis,  and  even  that  is  not  a  fundamental  one.     The  glabrous 
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petioles  and   solitary  peduncles  are  quite  unimportant — in  fact, 
E.  gracilis  sometimes  has  solitary  peduncles. 

Mr.  Baker's  No.  3,  quoted  by  him  as  an  exsiccata,  is  from 
Sowerby,  Yorks.  It  bears  the  name  of  B.  involuta  Winch  on  the 
label.  Winch,  like  many  other  botanists,  used  this  name  in  a  very 
aggregate  sense.  It  has  its  main  prickles  few,  aciculate,  some 
straightish,  others  quite  curved.  Acicles  almost  absent.  Leaflets 
rather  small,  regularly  oval,  somewhat  narrowed  or  subtruncate  at 
the  base,  rounded  or  subobtuse  at  the  apex,  very  thinly  hairy  or 
subglal)rous  above,  more  hairy  beneath  with  long  strigose  hairs, 
which  are  not  principally  on  the  ribs,  as  Mr.  Baker  says.  The 
midribs  only  are  slightly  glandular,  the  serration  usually  slightly 
but  sometimes  considerably  double,  but  the  denticles  are  often  quite 
small  and  even  reduced  to  subsessile  glands.  Petioles  subglabrous 
or  thinly  hairy,  with  many  irregular  glandular  setae  and  a  few 
small  acicles.  Stipules  thinly  hairy  on  back  with  broad  deltoid 
auricles.  Peduncles  1  to  2,  fruit  densely  glandular-hispid,  hardly 
aciculate,  also  the  sepals,  some  of  which  bear  one  or  tv.'o  pinnae. 
Specimens  of  this  number  in  herb.  Moore  have  more  aciculate 
fruit  and  quite  strongly  pinnate  sepals  with  toothed  foliaceous 
points.  This  plant,  though  making  some  approach  to  R.  gracilis, 
differs  but  little  from  R.  Sabini,  unless  perhaps  in  its  less 
hairy  leaflets  and  less  compound  though  still  quite  biserrate 
teeth. 

A  plant  which  grows  in  some  quantity  near  Ham  Common, 
Surrey,  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Baker  and  others  as  var.  Bobert- 
soni.  Being  the  only  variety  of  the  subgroup  I  have  had  any 
opportunity  of  studying  when  growing,  I  made  the  following 
description  of  it : — A  dense  bush  3  to  5  ft.  high.  Branches 
erectish,  reddening  in  the  sun.  Prickles  long,  quite  strongly  de- 
clining, usually  straightish  but  often  curved,  much  stouter  at  the 
base  than  in  most  of  the  examples  of  B.  gracilis  I  have  seen,  and 
on  some  shoots  quite  of  an  ordinary  canina  form.  They  are  fairly 
numerous  and  mostly  uniform,  here  and  there  unequal,  but  quite 
rarely  running  into  small  rather  close-set  acicles,  so  that  some 
herbarium  specimens  might  be  quite  without  them.  Leaflets 
7  to  9,  small,  about  ^  in.  long  normally,  but  sometimes  twice  as 
long  on  the  strong  young  barren  shoots,  broadly  oval  to  sub- 
orbicular,  never  even  subacute  at  apex,  and  often  subcordate 
below,  fully  but  not  always  very  strongly  glandular-biserrate,  dark 
glaucous  green,  much  paler  when  young,  at  first  rather  densely 
pubescent  both  sides,  becoming  thinly  so  but  never  subglabrous 
above  when  old,  almost  always  rather  strongly  glandular  on  mid- 
rib, and  very  often  decidedly  so  on  lateral  veins,  and  very  finely  ob- 
scurely so  on  lower  surface.  Petioles  closely  pubescent  and  densely 
glandular,  with  very  small  prickles.  Stipules  pubescent  on  back, 
strongly  gland-ciliate,  with  lanceolate  spreading  auricles.  Pe- 
duncles 1  to  3,  usually  2,  rather  short,  densely  glandular  hispid. 
Pruit  very  rarely  maturing,  small,  globose,  usually  glandular 
hispid  at  base,  occasionally  thinly  so  all  over.     Sepals  irregularly 
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spreading  with  long  linear  points,  often  with  one  or  two  long 
narrow-linear  pinnae,  and  usually,  not  always,  very  glandular  on 
back  and  edges.  Styles  in  a  dense  woolly  head.  Flowers  pale 
rose,  petals  usually  all  fallen  before  the  end  of  June. 

A  specimen  in  herb.  Moore,  collected  in  Derry  and  named  by 
Mr.  Baker,  is  probably  the  one  referred  to  in  the  Monograph, 
p.  206.  It  has  no  large  prickles,  but  a  considerable  number  of 
inconspicuous  acicles.  Leaflets  large,  very  broadly  oval,  very 
much  rounded  at  both  ends,  almost  subcordate  at  base,  the  lateral 
ones  oblique-based,  coarsely  toothed,  the  teeth  with  rather  nume- 
rous small  secondary  denticles,  more  hairy  above  than  usual,  and 
densely  so  beneath,  not  glandular.  Peduncles  solitary,  long,  with 
mostly  eglandular  acicles.  Fruit  small,  globose,  aciculate  at  base 
only.  Sepals  spreading,  broader  than  usual,  decidedly  leaf-pointed 
and  pinnate,  some  glandular,  some  not.  This  is  the  nearest  to 
B.  Sabmi  that  I  have  seen. 

The  above  four  examples  really  differ  from  one  another  more  than 
their  descriptions  show,  but  at  the  same  time  they  bear  some 
superficial  mutual  resemblance.  The  chief  point  of  resemblance 
lies,  I  think,  in  the  dark  green  suborbicular  leaflets,  with  coarse 
primary  toothing,  the  secondary  denticles,  though  always  present 
in  more  or  less  quantity,  being  small  and  inconspicuous.  They 
vary  much  in  hairiness,  but  as  a  rule  are  thinly  hairy  to  sub- 
glabrous  above  and  seldom  densely  so  beneath  ;  the  only  speci- 
mens I  have  seen  which  are  glandular  other  than  on  the  midribs 
are  my  own  from  Ham  Common.  The  prickles  seem  to  bring  this 
vai'iety  much  nearer  to  B.  gracilis  than  to  either  B.  involuta  or 
B.  Sabini,  especially  the  Ham  Common  plant,  which  I  think  ought 
really  to  be  placed  to  that  species,  and  it  may  be  the  same  as  the 
Twickenham  B.  gracilis,  of  which  I  have  not  seen  good  enough 
specimens  to  judge.  The  divided  sepals  of  var.  Bohcrtsoni  are 
perhaps  the  strongest  objection  to  this  suggestion,  but  the  curved 
stout  prickles  seem  quite  as  strongly  in  favour  of  it.  It  is 
certainly  better  placed  between  B.  gracilis  and  B.  Sabini  than 
between  the  latter  and  B.  involuta,  as  Mr.  Baker  places  it. 

Rosa  involuta  var.  gracilescens 
Baker,  Monogr.  Brit.  Roses,  p.  206  (1869). 

•'  A  robust  Irish  form  gathered  in  Co.  Antrim  l)y  Dr.  Moore, 
with  leaves  3-3i  in.  long,  ovate  leaflets,  thinly  hairy  on  both  sides, 
not  at  all  glandular  beneath,  with  copiously  compound  toothing, 
the  terminal  one  15-16  lines  long  by  nearly  an  inch  broad  ;  petioles 
with  few  or  no  aciculi  and  glandular  settc  ;  flowers  3-6  in  a  cluster, 
aciculate  peduncles,  and  naked  elliptical  calyx-tube." 

I  have  seen  no  other  description  than  tlie  al)0ve,  nor  any  speci- 
mens, so  can  say  little  of  it.  It  appears  to  be  as  robust  a  form  as 
B.  gracilis,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  prickles  nor  the  sepals. 
The  elliptical  calyx-tubes,  3  to  6  in  a  cluster,  should  be  a  con- 
spicuous feature. 
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Baker,  Monogr.  Brit.  Eoses,  p.  207  (1869). 

"Peduncles  and  calyx-tube  quite  naked,  the  latter  depresso- 
globose ;  the  leaves  like  those  of  Sabmi  in  toothing  and  clothing, 
the  petioles  villose  and  glanduloso-setose,  but  scarcely  at  all 
aciculate  ;  the  sepals  are  quite  simple  and  not  glandular  on  the 
back." 

Through  the  great  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  A.L.S.,  I 
have  been  able  to  see  the  specimens  in  Dr.  Moore's  herbarium  from 
Umbra  Eocks,  Derry,  which  Mr.  Baker  tells  me  constitute  his 
type,  though  his  description  of  the  fruit  and  sepals  is  rather  that 
of  Hailstone's  Broughton  Spa  plant.  Moore's  specimens  have 
their  main  prickles  much  stouter  and  more  triangular  in  form  than 
those  of  most  of  the  group,  and  are  often  somewhat  curved, 
like  those  of  B.  gracilis  ;  the  small  acicles  very  few.  Leaflets 
normally  small,  but  quite  large  on  a  luxuriant  shoot ;  they  are 
broadly  oval  or  suborbicular,  quite  rounded  at  apex,  fully  ])ut  not 
very  compoundly  biserrate,  rather  thickly  hairy  both  sides,  eglandu- 
lar  beneath  except  sometimes  on  midribs.  Petioles  more  or  less 
pubescent  and  glandular,  with  few  prickles,  though  those  of  the 
strongest  leaves  have  stouter  prickles  than  is  usual  in  the  group. 
Stipules  somewhat  enlarged  upwards,  with  speading  auricles. 
Peduncles  rather  short,  1-4.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  subglobose, 
inclining  to  urceolate,  smooth.  Sepals  spreading  erect,  entire  or 
one  or  two  with  short  setaceous  pinnae,  mostly  somewhat  glandu- 
lar on  the  back,  but  not  densely  so. 

Hailstone's  Broughton  Spa,  W.  Yorks,  specimen.  No.  45  of 
herb.  Baker,  is  very  similar  in  armature  and  leaflets,  but  the  latter 
are  shghtly  glandular  beneath,  and  not  always  fully  biserrate. 
The  sepals  are  quite  entire,  smooth  on  back,  scarcely  at  all 
glandular  ciliate.     The  fruit  is  small,  smooth,  and  globose. 

E.  involuta  var.  lavigata  can  be  distinguished  in  the  group 
from  all  other  varieties  except  var.  Webbii  by  its  quite  smooth 
peduncles  and  fruit,  and  from  var.  Webbii,  which  it  approaches 
perhaps  too  closely,  by  its  decidedly  more  hairy  leaflets,  and  entire 
or  subentire  sepals,  which  are  smooth  on  back  or  nearly  so. 

I  have  seen  it  from  no  other  station  except  those  quoted  above. 
An  example  by  Sadler  from  Edinburgh,  placed  here  by  Mr.  Baker, 
is  referred  to  under  var.  Webbii,  which  is  very  near  var.  Icevigata. 

EosA  INVOLUTA  var.  Webbii 
Baker  in  Journ.  Bot.  1874,  p.  338. 

"It  has  the  copious  unequal  straight  prickles  of  the  type; 
leaves  like  those  of  Doniana  in  size,  shape,  and  serration,  but 
quite  naked  on  both  sides,  except  that  the  midrib  is  clothed  with 
a  few  obscure  adpressed  hairs.  Common  petioles  furnished  with 
copious  acicles  and  gland-tipped  bristles,  but  scarcely  at  all  pilose. 
Peduncles  and  ovary  entirely  naked,  sepals  for  the  species  un- 
usually large  and  compound  (on  one  of  the  specimens  now  before 
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me  all  over  an  inch  long,  with  a  dilated  leafy  point,  the  largest 
with  three  pairs  of  erect  patent  pinnae),  copiously  glandular 
ciliated,  but  nearly  naked  on  both  sides,  and  oblong-urceolate  fruit 
entirely  destitute  of  bristles  and  acicles.  It  comes  nearest  the 
Belgian  [B.  coronata]  var.  subnuda  Crep.,  but  that  has  leaves 
almost  as  densely  glandular  beneath  as  in  the  Riihiginosce." 

Webb's  specimen  from  Hoylake,  which  is  Baker's  type,  has 
its  main  prickles  short,  declining,  and  subulate  rather  than  acicu- 
late,  with  very  few  small  scattered  acicles.  Leaflets  of  moderate 
size,  oval,  subobtuse,  glabrous  above  or  very  nearly  so,  thinly 
scattered  haii'y  beneath,  and  scabrous  or  somewhat  glandular  on 
midrib,  fully  but  not  very  strongly  biserrate,  the  teeth  quite 
eglandular.  Petioles  almost  glabrous,  but  a  good  deal  glandular 
and  prickly.  Peduncles  solitary,  long,  smooth.  Sepals  long, 
those  on  one  fruit  only  with  strongly  developed  incised  pinnae, 
but  this  seems  abnormal :  the  others  are  scarcely  pinnate,  glandu- 
lar ciliate,  and  with  thinly  scattered  but  quite  conspicuous  glan- 
dular acicles  on  the  back.  Fruit  urceolate-subglobose.  A  speci- 
men in  Deseglise's  herbarium  from  the  same  station  differs  in  the 
sepals,  only  some  of  which  have  an  occasional  very  short  pinna, 
which  makes  me  think  that  the  occasional  strong  pinnation 
noticed  by  Mr.  Baker  is  abnormal. 

This  variety  is  very  near  var.  lavigata,  and  if  it  be  allowed  that 
the  sepals  on  the  type  specimen  are  abnormally  developed,  the 
difference  resolves  itself  into  the  more  glabrous  leaflets  of  the 
present  variety.  I  think  ])oth  seem  better  placed  under  the 
B.  eii-canincB  x  pinijnneUifolice  than  in  the  present  group,  but  do 
not  feel  sure  enough  to  displace  them.  The  biserrate  hairy  leaflets 
could  of  course  come  from  some  species  allied  to  B.  canescens 
Baker  or  B.  hemitricha  Eip. 

An  example  from  Edinburgh  by  Sadler  is  perhaps  even  nearer 
to  a  (hcmetorum  hybrid,  though  it  is  placed  under  var.  hevigata  by 
Mr.  Baker.  It  is  only  the  end  of  a  flowering  branch,  and  there- 
fore not  a  good  specimen  for  diagnosis.  It  has  a  few  small 
prickles,  and  two  small  clusters  of  acicles.  Its  leaflets  are  broadly 
oval  or  suborl)icular,  uniserrate  or  very  nearly  so,  only  a  very  few 
leaflets  having  two  or  tbree  teeth  with  denticles.  They  are  quite 
glabrous  above,  hairy  on  midrib,  and  very  sliglitly  so  on  nerves 
beneath  ;  petioles  very  tiiinly  hairy,  slightly  glandular  and  with 
one  or  two  small  prickles.  Peduncles  short,  smooth.  Fruit  glo- 
bose, smooth.     Sepals  eglandular,  entire  or  nearly  so. 

Rosa  Wilsoni 
Borrer  in  Hooker,  British  Flora,  ed.  3,  p.  231  (1835). 

"  Prickles  crowded,  unequal,  straight,  intermixed  with  sette, 
leaflets  simply  serrated,  having  their  disc  eglandular,  calyx  simple, 
fruit  ovate-urceolate. — About  3  ft.  high,  of  slender  habit,  well 
furnished  with  very  unequal  straight  prickles  and  glandular  setae. 
Leaflets  7-9,  or  5  towards  the  flowers,  oval,  sometimes  cordate, 
blunt,  not  acuminate,  simply  serrated,  hairy  on  both  sides,  the 
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ribs  l)oncath  rather  more  so,  and  the  midrib  beset  with  glands 
like  the  petiole,  which  bears  also  a  few  small  prickles,  which  are 
falcate  or  almost  uncinate.  Stipules  copiously  fringed  with  glands, 
widened  upwards,  pointed  and  somewhat  divaricate.  Flowers 
usually  three  together,  bracteate,  the  primordial  bracteao  a  pair  of 
enlarged  stipules  with  a  terminal  leaflet,  the  others  simple,  oval,  or 
lanceolate,  acute.  Peduncle  setose.  Calyx-tube  broadly  ovate, 
almost  globular,  witli  a  short  neck,  sparingly  setose,  sometimes 
naked,  segments  persistent,  copiously  setose  and  glandulose,  shorter 
than  the  petals,  with  a  slightly  dilated  point,  and  occasionally  a 
capillary  pinna.  Petals  rather  large,  pink.  Styles  included, 
hairy.    Stigmas  forming  a  round  protuberant  mass.    Fruit  scarlet." 

This  species  seems  to  be  distinct  from  the  others  of  the  group 
and  shows  much  affinity  with  the  next,  but  I  keep  it  in  the  present 
one,  since  the  strength  of  the  glandular  setae  on  the  peduncle, 
combined  with  the  considerable  hairiness  of  leaflets,  the  deep  pink 
flowers,  and  the  very  glandular  keeled  sepals,  make  the  diagnosis 
of  a  dnmetorum  parent  difficult.  It  is  said  to  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  var.  occidentalis  Baker  and  B.  rubella  Sm.  I  have  not 
seen  any  of  the  three  growing,  but  to  judge  from  herbarium 
specimens,  the  two  last-mentioned  bear  an  obvious  and  close 
resemblance,  in  foliage  at  any  rate,  to  sjnnosissiina,  while 
B.  Wilsoni  hardly  has  even  a  superficial  resemblance  to  that 
group.  Borrer  (I.e.)  says:  "Whatever  might  be  supposed  from 
the  specific  characters,  this  plant  has  no  resemblance  in  its  ap- 
pearance to  B.  spinosissima." 

Specimens  from  the  Menai  Straits,  its  original  station,  in 
which  only  a  small  bush  now  exists,  have  their  main  prickles 
mostly  rather  small,  straight,  horizontal  or  slightly  declining, 
rarely  a  little  curved,  the  small  aciculi  not  numerous,  though 
generally  distributed  all  over  the  stem  and  branches.  Leaflets 
decidedly  large  for  the  group,  turning  purplish  in  late  summer, 
oblong,  or  elongate-ovate,  i.e.  broadest  rather  below  the  middle, 
varying  from  acute  to  rounded  at  the  apex,  all  frequently  sub- 
cordate  or  cordate  at  base,  the  lateral  also  often  oblique,  quite  uni- 
serrate,  though  the  teeth  are  not  quite  uniform  in  size,  thinly 
hairy  above,  and  scattered  hairy  all  over  the  lower  surface,  midrib 
often  somewhat  glandular.  Petioles  rather  densely  hairy  and  glan- 
dular, with  many  small  prickles.  Stipules  rather  narrow,  auricles 
spreading  but  not  dilated.  Peduncles  solitary,  rarely  two,  with 
unequal  but  not  very  numerous  acicles  and  glandular  setae.  Fruit 
large,  often  much  more  urceolate  than  is  usual  in  the  group,  but 
also  often  subglobose,  generally  smooth,  but  sometimes  with  a 
few  glandular  seta).  Sepals  densely  glandular-setose  on  the  back, 
quite  entire,  erect  though  not  connivent,  and  less  persistent  tlian 
usual. 

There  is  a  note  from  Wilson  on  his  specimen  in  Smith's  her- 
barium as  follows  :—"  Fruit  urn-shaped,  not  globose.  Prickles 
very  numerous,  straight.  Calyx-limb  persistent,  nearly  erect,  seg- 
ments keeled.  Flower-stalks  mostly  with  bracts.  It  is  a  slender 
shrub  about  3  ft.  high,  remarkable  for-  the  purple  tinge  of  the 
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whole  plant ;  the  edges  of  the  leaflets  are  very  ohservable  for 
having  this  property.  The  fruit  is  scarlet,  occasionally  with  a  few 
scattered  bristles,  often  smooth.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  truly 
permanent  and  copiously  glandular,  the  segments  quite  simple 
and  keeled  very  strongly.  Petals  of  a  deep  pink  colour.  Scarcely 
less  prickly  than  R.  spinosissima  which  grows  along  with  it.  The 
seeds  are  very  large  and  rounded."  This  specimen  has  more 
numerous  fine  acicles  on  the  stem  than  any  other  I  have  seen. 
The  leaflets  also  are  smaller  and  rounder,  though  still  quite  oval 
and  decidedly  cordate  at  base. 

Tliis  species  may  be  recognized  in  its  group  by  its  quite  uni- 
serrate  leaflets,  the  only  others  having  them  sometimes  nearly  uni- 
serrate  being  B.  involuta  Sm.,  also  var.  Bohertsoni  and  var.  occiden- 
talis,  from  which  its  ui'ceolate,  not  globose,  fruit,  and  usually  more 
oblong  leaflets  will  distinguish  it.  I  have,  however,  seen  specimens 
in  herb.  Moore  from  Umbra  Rocks,  Co.  Derry,  apparently  correctly 
placed  to  B.  Wilsoni,  which  have  quite  globose  rather  small  fruit ; 
also  spreading  reflexed  sepals.  Sadler's  Edinburgli  plant,  men- 
tioned under  var.  lavigata,  also  has  uniserrate  leaflets,  as  have 
most  of  the  forms  of  the  next  group. 

EOSA    INVOLUTA    var.    OCCIDENTALIS 

Baker,  Monogr.  Brit.  Eoses,  p.  207  (1869). 

"Very  near  Wilsoni,  but  the  leaves  smaller,  slightly  hairy 
beneath,  and  the  petioles  glanduloso-setose  and  aciculate,  the 
serrations  nearly  but  not  quite  simple ;  the  peduncle  densely 
aciculate  and  glanduloso-setose,  the  calyx-tube  globose,  naked,  the 
main  sepals  not  more  than  half  an  incli  long,  with  one  or  two 
setaceous  pinnae  each  side. 

This  variety  was  originally  described  by  Lindley  as  B.  spino- 
sissima  var.  pilosa  (see  p.  21),  but  Mr.  Baker  thought  it  better 
placed  in  the  present  group,  to  which  Cr6pin  says  it  undoubtedly 
belongs.  It  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  B.  sjiinosissima, 
so  close  that  it  might  readily  be  passed  over,  in  the  herbarium  at 
least,  for  that  species,  except  for  its  hairy  midril)s. 

There  is  a  specimen  at  Kew  from  herb.  Hooker,  from  some 
unknown  Irish  station.  It  is  small  and  dense,  with  the  close-set 
suborbicular  leaflets  of  B.  s2)inosissima,  coarsely  and  almost 
simply  serrate,  glabrous  above,  and  glabrous  or  subglabrous 
beneath  except  for  the  hairy  rather  densely  glandular  midribs. 
Petioles  subglabrous,  densely  clothed  with  acicles  and  glandular 
seta3.  Stipules  Ijroad.  Peduncles  solitary,  very  densely  aciculate 
and  glandular.  Calyx-tube  smooth,  subglobose.  Sepals  some- 
what aciculate  and  glandular,  quite  pinnate.  None  of  the  buds 
are  open. 

Foreign  Species  of  Pimpinellifoll?-j  x  villos^. 

Forms  of  this  group  of  hybrids  are  found  under  some  twenty 
different  names,  including  several  of  our  British  ones,  very  tliinly 
scattered  over  North- Western  Europe,  viz.,  Scandinavia,  Belgium, 
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France,  and  Germany.  Like  our  own,  they  are  not  very  clearly 
defined,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  in  a  short  note. 
I  propose  therefore  to  specify  one  only. 

R.  coronata  Crepin.  By  its  description  this  would  appear  to 
come  nearest  to  B,.  Sabini,  with  which  Mr.  Baker  considers  it 
synonymous.  It  differs  mainly  in  its  leaflets  being  very  much 
more  glandular  beneath,  so  much  so  that  it  might  be  thouglit  to 
be  a  hybrid  with  one  of  the  BuhiginoscB,  but  its  leaflets  are  more 
tomentose  than  any  species  of  that  group,  and  the  subfoliar 
glands,  though  often  very  numerous,  are  smaller  than  is  usual 
therein.  Crepin's  own  specimens  also  differ  from  most  of  the 
present  group  in  having  almost  uniform  slender  aciculate  prickles 
with  no  minor  armature  or  very  little,  thougli  Crepin  credits  its 
prickles  with  being  "very  unequal  .  .  .  some  small."  This 
character  throws  some  doubt  on  their  hybrid  origin.  The  leaflets 
are  7  in  specimens,  though  Crepin  says  they  are  9  to  11.  They 
are  elliptical  oval,  obtuse,  or  more  or  less  attenuate  at  each  end, 
which,  again,  is  unusual  in  the  group.  Crepin  did  not  at  first 
suspect  its  hybrid  origin  till  he  had  seen  H.  Sabini  and  B.  invo- 
luta,  when  he  saw  the  similarity.  He  says  it  is  a  shorter,  more 
slender  plant  than  either. 

His  variety  subnuda  seems  even  more  remote  from  this  group, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  he  places  it  as  a  variety  of  B.  coronata 
at  all.  It  has  elliptical,  slightly  hairy,  very  glandular  leaflets, 
remarkably  shallowly  biserrate,  and  quite  smooth  peduncles  and 
fruit.  Its  prickles  and  sepals  are  like  those  of  the  type,  but  the 
appearance  of  the  plant  is  totally  difi"erent. 

GROUP     OF     EU-CANINiE  x  PIMPINELLIFOLLE. 

This  group  is  a  small  one,  the  British  forms  numbering  four, 
under  the  collective  name  of  B.  hibernica,  which  is  derived  from 
one  of  the  hairy-leaved  Eu-canince,  as  is  also  var.  conUfolia, 
thougli  its  other  two  varieties  are  derived  from  species  with 
glabrous  leaves. 

These  hybrids  differ  from  those  of  the  last  group  in  the  arma- 
ture being  much  more  scattered ;  the  large  prickles  are  stouter, 
and  usually  quite  curved  or  hooked,  often  quite  like  those  of 
average  canina  forms,  while  the  acicles  are  almost  always  few  and 
segregated  into  a  few  clusters.  The  leaflets,  tliough  usually  of  a 
dark  glaucous  green  and  recalling  those  of  spinosissima,  are  as  a 
rule  less  suborbicular  and  decidedly  more  acute  or  acuminate 
than  those  of  the  last  group.  They  are  simply  serrate  or 
almost  so,  and  never  densely  hairy,  more  often  glabrous  or 
subglabrous.  The  peduncles  are  almost  always  smooth,  the 
sepals  naked  on  the  back  and  considerably  pinnate,  and  the 
styles  densely  villous.  The  fruit,  usually  abortive,  shows  no 
constant  dift'erence. 

Key  to  British  Species  and  Varieties. 

-.  J  Leaflets  hairy  beneath 2 

1  Leaflets  glabrous  both  sides.     Peduncles  smooth 6 
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qjPeduncles  hispid  3 

(Peduncles  smooth     4 

Leaflets  glabrous  above,  thinly  hairy  veins  beneath.     Sepals  spread- 
ing, pinnate var,  cordifolia  Baker. 

Leaflets  hairy  above  and  all  over  beneath.     Sepals  erect-connivent, 

entire R-  Wilsoiii  Borrer. 

^f  Leaflets  uniserrate    -R.  hibernica  Temp. 

(Leaflets  biserrate 5 

'Leaflets  quite  hairy.      Sepals   entire,   eglandular 

i?.  involuta  v.  laevigata  Baker. 
Leaflets  quite  glabrous  above.     Sepals  pinnate,  somewhat  glandular 

B.  involuta  v.  Webbii  Baker. 

[Sepals  pinnate.     Fruit  scarcely  urceolate var.  glabra  Baker. 

6-  Sepals  entire  or  nearly  so.     Fruit  quite  urceolate-globose 
'  var.  Grovesii  Baker. 

I  have  included  R.  involuta  vars.  Icsvigata  and  Webbii,  also 
R.  Wilsoni,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  members  of  the 
present  group,  if  indeed  the  first  two  do  not  actually  belong  to  it. 

Rosa  hibernica 
Templeton  in  Trans.  Dublin  Soc.  ser.  2,  vol.  iii.  1802,  pp.  162-4 

(1803). 

"  It  grows  to  five  or  six  feet  high  ;  the  stems  reddish,  and  a 
very  dark  red  in  winter  ;  armed  with  crooked  aculei ;  branches 
less  thorny  tlian  the  stems ;  leaves  nearly  round  (or  round 
oval),  dark  pleasant  green  above,  lighter  and  somewhat  glaucous 
beneatli,  very  sharply  serrate,  petioles  unarmed ;  peduncles  un- 
armed, sometimes  two  together,  at  other  times  single;  two  or 
three  of  the  calyx-leaves  simple,  the  others  pectinated;  petals 
entire,  slightly  tinged  with  red;  flowers  weak-scented,  germs 
inverse  pear-shaped.  It  begins  to  flower  in  July  with  sjnno- 
sissima,  and  continues  until  November.  From  the  above  descrip- 
tion tlie  specific  characters  will  be :  rose  with  inverse  pear-shaped 
fruit,  smooth  peduncles  and  petioles,  and  round  oval  leaves 
sharply  serrate." 

Templeton's  figure  shows  scattered  not  very  numerous  very 
irregular  prickles,  the  largest  rather  small,  moderately  stout,  very 
sliglitly  curved,  the  smallest  aciculate,  but  tliere  is  no  segregation 
of  acicles  as  often  occurs  in  the  group.  The  leaflets  are  mostly  9, 
ovate  subacute  with  broad  subtruncate  bases,  and  simple  rather 
coarse  teeth.  The  peduncles  are  1  to  3,  long,  smooth,  fruit  almost 
truncately  conical,  very  broad  and  emarginate  at  base,  about  7  by 
6  lines,  with  short  erect  entire  sepals  shorter  than  itself,  but  there 
are  two  separate  drawings  of  the  sepals,  one  sliowing  all  five  long 
narrow  and  pectinate,  as  described,  rather  than  pinnate ;  the 
other  shows  what  I  lielieve  to  be  the  commoner  form,  namely, 
broader,  two  entire,  and  three  decidedly  pinnate. 

The  above,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  Journ.  Bot.  1907,  p.  305, 
is  undoulitedly  the  earliest  description,  and  the  name  having  been 
proposed  by  Templeton.  be  must  of  course  stand  as  the  author 
of  it. 
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Smith's  description  in  E.  B.  tal).  2196  (1810),  liithevto  accepted 
as  the  earhest,  runs  : — "  Fruit  nearly  gloljose,  smooth,  as  well  as 
the  ilower-stalks.  Prickles  of  the  stem  slightly  hooked.  Leaflets 
elliptic,  smooth,  with  hairy  ribs.  The  fruit  is  slightly  elongate 
upwards,  so  as  to  approach  an  ovate  figure,  but  it  is  always  round 
and  broad  at  the  base.  The  stem  is  6  ft.  high,  upriglit,  much 
branched,  and  very  prickly.  Prickles  scattered,  slightly  liooked, 
deflexed.  Leaflets  broad-ovate  or  roundish,  smooth,  their  ribs 
and  veins  hairy  at  the  back.  Flower- stalks  often  solitary,  often 
2-3  together,  smooth.     Petals  pale  blusli-coloured." 

Smith's  fuller  description  in  Eng.  Fl.  ii.  p.  393,  is  as  follows  : — 
"  A  compact  bush  from  3  to  6  ft.  high,  copiously  branched  and 
very  prickly.  It  has  much  the  habit  and  character  of  the  first 
section  of  the  genus  [spinosissima  and  involuta] ,  and  some  of  its 
smaller  prickles  look  very  like  bristles,  but  they  are  not  glandular, 
nor  quite  straight.  The  curvature  of  all  the  prickles,  indeed,  is 
but  slight,  though  the  larger  ones  are  sufficiently  hooked,  as  well 
as  compressed,  to  entitle  the  plant  to  a  place  in  our  third  section 
[tomcntosa  and  canina]  ,  being,  moreover,  allied  to  several  neigh- 
bouring species.  Leaflets  5  or  7,  smaller  than  most  of  this  section, 
elliptical  or  roundish,  acute,  strongly,  sharply  and  rather  un- 
equally but  by  no  means  doubly  serrated,  and  quite  destitute  of 
glands,  the  upper  surface  a  little  glaucous,  rarely  besprinkled  with 
tine  longish  hairs,  under  side  smooth  except  the  ribs,  which  bear 
plenty  of  white  hairs,  unequal  in  length  and  direction.  Foot- 
stalks hairy  and  in  some  instances  prickly,  not  glandular.  Sti- 
pules smooth,  dilated  upwards,  minutely  serrated,  with  spreading 
points,  the  uppermost  often  changed  for  smooth  ovate  pointed 
slightly  serrated  bracteas.  Tube  of  the  calyx  globular,  very 
smooth,  segments  of  the  limb  pinnate,  with  a  few  linear  lanceo- 
late entire  leatits,  neither  cut  nor  glandular.  Flowers  rather 
small,  of  a  light  blush  colour.  Floral  receptacle  very  flat.  Styles 
distinct.  Fruit  orange-coloured,  roundish  ovate,  sometimes  almost 
exactly  globose,  crowned  with  the  upright  persistent  segments  of 
the  calyx  about  its  own  length." 

Though  the  above  descriptions  sliould  amply  suffice  to  diagnose 
B.  hihernica,  if  its  group  is  identified,  there  may  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  latter,  so  the  following  notes  may  be  of  use.  Temple- 
ton's  specimen  at  South  Kensington  is  too  scrappy  to  be  of  service, 
but  those  in  Smith's  herbarium  are  of  the  former's  collecting. 
Their  prickles  are  short  and  straight,  stouter-based  than  in  most 
involuta  forms,  and  practically  uniform,  though  there  is  only  a 
short  piece  of  stem.  Those  on  the  branches  are  smaller,  but  there 
are  no  acicles.  The  leaflets  are  small  and  close  set,  and  recall 
those  of  B.  sjjinosissinia.  They  are  deeply  acutely  uniserrate, 
thinly  liairy  on  midrib,  and  subglabrous  on  secondary  nerves. 
Peduncles  short.  Calyx-tube  globose,  fruit  not  formed.  Sepals 
smooth  and  eglandular,  fully  pinnate.  A  separate  fruit  on  the 
sheet  is  small  and  globose,  not  ovoid  nor  urceolate.  An  author's 
specimen  at  Kew  difi'ers  materially  in  its  small  stout  hooked 
prickles  from  long  bases,  and  its  large  elliptical  acuminate  leaflets 
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more  or  less  narrovved  below,  deeply  acutely  and  irregularly 
serrate.     Flowers  in  a  cluster  of  four.     Sepals  reflexed. 

Deseglise  in  Cat.  Eaisonne  makes  this  one  of  the  glauca 
group,  with  which  it  has  some  affinity,  but  Christ's  opinion,  ex- 
pressed in  Journ.  Bot.  1875,  p.  100,  that  it  is  a  canina  x  spino- 
sissima  hybrid,  is  probably  the  correct  one,  and  is  accepted  by  all 
modern  botanists.  The  Eu-canina  parent  must,  of  course,  come 
from  the  chimetonnn  or  coriifolia  group,  to  account  for  the  hairy 
leaves. 

Its  leading  features  are  more  or  less  ca7ii7ia-\ike  prickles,  but 
this  is  often  not  very  pronounced :  they  are  irregular,  but  much 
less  so  than  in  the  involuta  group,  with  some  acicles  here  and 
there,  but  often  not  in  all  parts.  In  Mr.  Barclay's  Scotch  speci- 
men the  mixture  of  armature  is  decidedly  more  marked.  The 
leaflets  are  small,  and  somewhat  spinosissima-\\ke,  quite  simply, 
usually  coarsely,  but  rarely  at  all  in-egularly  serrate,  rather  thinly 
hairy  and  quite  eglandular  beneath.  Peduncles  and  subglobose  or 
broadly  urceolate  fruit  smooth.  Sepals  quite  pinnate,  eglandular, 
usually  spreading  or  reflexed.     Styles  villous. 

Besides  its  Irish  stations  in  Derry  and  Down,  this  occurs  near 
West  Kirby  in  Cheshire  and  in  Cumberland,  and  I  possess  a 
specimen  from  Mr.  Barclay,  from  between  Mid  and  East  Lothian. 
It,  therefore,  is  probably  quite  a  rare  plant  in  Britain,  and  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  identified  on  the  Continent. 

EOSA    HIBERNICA   Var.   GLABRA 

Baker,  Eeview  of  Brit.  Eoses,  p.  21  (1861). 

In  the  notes  following  his  description  of  B,.  hibernica  Mr. 
Baker  classifies  its  forms  as  follows : — 

"  1.  eu-hibernica.  Peduncles  naked,  petioles  hairy.  Leaves 
hairy  beneath. 

"  2.  glabra.     Peduncles  naked.     Petioles  and  leaves  hairless. 

"  3.  cordifolia.  Peduncles  aciculate  and  setose.  Leaves  broader 
and  more  bluntly  toothed,  almost  hairless." 

I  have  seen  no  other  description,  but  in  Monog.,  p.  209,  Mr. 
Baker  mentions  this  as  "a  form  with  sharper  teeth  and  leaves 
quite  naked." 

There  is  certainly  more  in  this  variety  than  the  above  brief 
diagnosis  expresses.  It  is  no  doubt  a  eu-canina  x  spinosissivia 
hybrid,  like  hibernica  itself,  but  with  one  of  the  glabrous 
varieties  of  the  eiicanina.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  its  leaflets 
are  glabrous,  all  the  specimens  I  have  seen  have  them  con- 
siderably narrower,  quite  elliptical  {i.e.,  longish  as  compared  with 
their  width)  and  more  acute  or  even  acuminate,  which  gives  the 
plant  quite  a  diff'erent  aspect  to  that  of  li.  hibernica. 

I  have  seen  it  growing  near  Meols,  in  Cheshire,  where  it  is 
locally  most  abundant,  in  some  places  filling  whole  hedges,  and 
growing  to  a  height  of  10  or  12  ft.  It  at  once  attracts  attention 
by  the  peculiar  dark  bluish -green  glaucous  colour  of  its  leaflets. 
They  are  somewhat  irregularly  serrate,  as  they  are  also  on  Mr. 
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Marshall's  Sutherland  specimens,  and  the  petioles  have  a  few  very 
long  hairs  upon  them  such  as  I  have  not  seen  in  any  other  rose. 
The  main  prickles  are  stout,  long  and  curved,  and  there  is  an 
abundant  admixture  of  minor  armature.  The  other  characters 
are  those  of  B.  hibeniica,  but  the  sepal  pinnae  are  few,  small,  and 
very  narrow. 

Mr.  Baker  reports  it  from  Sutherlandshire,  Durham,  Cumber- 
land, N.  Yorks,  Cheshire  and  Sui'rey.  I  have  collected  specimens 
in  Cheshire  and  have  one  by  Mr.  Marshall  from  E.  Sutherland. 

EosA  HIBERNICA  var.  Grovesii 
Baker  in  Keport  of  Bot.  Exch.  Club  for  1876,  p.  15  (1878). 

"  An  erect  compact  bush  from  3  to  5  ft.  in  height.  Prickles  of 
the  barren  stem  more  slender  and  less  hooked  than  in  canina, 
f  in.  long,  with  a  scar  f  in.  long,  passing  down  by  gradual  transi- 
tions into  a  few  subulate  straight  slightly  declining  aciculi,  some  of 
which  are  gland-tipped.  Leaves  of  the  barren  shoots  3  to  4  in. 
long,  glaucous,  glabrous ;  stipules  glabrous,  with  a  few  glands  on 
the  edge  ;  common  petiole  with  4-6  minute  aciculi,  some  of  which 
are  gland-tipped.  Leaflets  oblong,  f  to  IJ  in.  long,  sharply 
irregularly  but  not  distinctly  doubly  dentate ;  teeth  rarely  gland- 
tipped,  end  leaflets  1  to  1^  in.  long,  f  to  f  in.  broad,  broadly 
rounded  at  base.  Flowers  1-3,  usually  solitary ;  peduncles  naked, 
f-l  in.  long.  Calyx-tube  broadly  oblong,  naked,  segments  i— |  in. 
long,  naked  on  the  back,  with  a  distinct  leafy  point,  some  simple, 
some  sparingly  pinnate.  Corolla  milk-white,  18-21  lines  across 
w^hen  expanded,  petals  an  inch  long.  Styles  densely  pilose. 
Fruit  broad,  ovoid,  f-f  in.  long,  turning  colour  at  the  end  of 
August,  deep  crimson-red,  the  spreading  sepals  fully  persistent, 
still  remaining  attached  in  October." 

Although  the  two  varieties  do  not  appear  to  be  identical,  var. 
Grovesii  seems  to  come  too  near  to  var.  glabra.  Messrs.  Groves, 
its  discoverers,  say  of  the  former  in  Bab.  Man.  ix.  p.  131 :  "  robust, 
very  glaucous,  sepals  almost  always  simple,  fruit  ovate  urceolate," 
and  of  var.  glabra,  "  quite  glabrous,  peduncles  naked."  There  is 
certainly  little,  if  anything,  to  choose  between  the  two  in  robust- 
ness of  growth,  nor  in  glaucous  colouring.  The  sepal  pinnation 
in  var.  glabra  is  often  very  slight,  while  a  certain  amount  may 
always  be  seen  in  var.  Grovesii.  Somewhat  more  important 
differences,  though  still  not  great  ones,  may  be  seen  in  the  smaller 
less  acute  leaflets,  white  flowers,  and  larger  more  decidedly  urceo- 
late fruit  of  var.  Grovesii.  I  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  combine 
the  two  under  the  older  name  of  R.  hibernica  var.  glabra  Baker. 

I  have  seen  the  two  bushes  on  Barnes  Conmion,  Surrey,  from 
which  the  type  was  derived,  and  made  the  following  notes  from 
them  on  the  spot.  They  are  8  to  9  ft.  high  and  very  dense  and 
broad.  Stems  I'eddish,  prickles  often  quite  stout  and  hooked, 
seldom  running  into  acicles,  though  they  can  be  found  here  and 
there,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  clusters.  The  leaflets  are 
dark   green  and   very   glaucous,   quite  glabrous    and  eglandular 
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except  a  rare  gland  or  two  on  a  few  midribs.  They  are  rather 
small,  oval  or  broadly  so,  subobtuse  or  acute,  seldom  rounded  at 
the  apex  as  in  involuta,  nor  as  acuminate  as  in  many  canina  forms, 
rather  coarsely  irregularly  serrate,  sometimes  with  a  large  secon- 
dary tooth  between  each  primary  one,  but  the  primary  teeth 
themselves  seldom  again  toothed.  Petioles  glabrous,  or  a  little 
hairy  on  the  upper  surface,  especially  at  the  nodes.  Stipules 
glabrous,  gland-ciliate,  narrow^  with  lanceolate  auricles.  Peduncles 
mostly  solitary,  with  short  bracts  or  none.  Petals  very  pale  rose, 
becoming  almost  white.  Sepals  long,  narrow,  entire  or  with  one  or 
two  very  slender  short  pinna),  reflexed  at  first  after  fiowerino', 
then  spreading  or  sometimes  erect,  eglandular  and  glabrous  or 
thinly  pubescent  on  back  and  edges.  Styles  in  a  short  broad 
woolly  head.     Fruit  decidedly  urceolate-globose. 

I  know  of  no  other  station  for  this  variety,  but  a  specimen 
from  Wimbledon  Common  labelled  "  E.  canina,  towards  hiher- 
nica  "  I  think  belongs  here.  It  has  most  of  the  characters  of  var, 
Grovesii,  but  there  are  only  one  or  two  pricklets  mixed  with  the 
main  prickles,  which  are  stout  and  hooked.  This  may  be  the 
Surrey  station  referred  to  by  Mr.  Baker  under  var.  glabra. 

EOSA    HIBEENICA   var.    CORDIFOLIA 

Baker,  Eeview  of  Brit.  Eoses,  p.  21  (1864). 

For  description,  see  under  IL  Jiibernica  var.  glabra,  p.  44. 

In  his  Monogr.  p.  210,  Mr.  Baker  says : — "  Prickles  more  slender 
and  denser  than  in  tlie  type,  the  large  ones  scarcely  curved. 
Terminal  leaflets  15-18  lines  long  by  one  inch  broad,  the  base 
cordate.  Leaves  nearly  naked  below,  the  teeth  more  open  and 
blunter  than  in  the  type,  the  peduncle  aciculate  and  glanduloso- 
setose  up  to  the  base  of  the  calyx-tube." 

There  are  two  of  Prof.  Oliver's  specimens  at  Kew,  from 
Hooker's  herbarium.  They  were  collected  between  Flotterton 
and  Eotlibury  in  Coquetdale,  the  only  station  quoted  by  Mr.  Baker, 
and  tliough  not  so  lal)elled,  are  doubtless  his  types,  or  at  least 
from  the  same  bush.  They  liave  much  mixed  armature,  the  main 
prickles  being  straightish  and  slender.  The  leaflets  are  mostly  7, 
w'idely  spaced  on  the  petioles,  rather  large,  especially  on  the 
l)arren  stem,  broadly  oval  and  subacute,  or  sul)orbicular  and 
rounded  at  apex,  broadly  rounded  or  emarginate,  hardly  subcor- 
date,  at  base,  broadly  and  shallowly  simply  serrate,  midribs  hairy 
and  often  glandular  or  finely  aciculate,  the  secondary  nerves  hairy 
or  glabrous.  Petioles  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  with  line  scattered 
glands  and  several  small  acicles.  Stipules  narrow,  auricles  very 
varial)le,  often  foliaceous.  Peduncles  solitary,  long,  about  one 
inch,  sliortly  but  rather  densely  hispid  and  glandular.  Fruit  sub- 
globose,  smooth.  Sepals  mostly  reflexed  or  spreading,  pinnate. 
Styles  woolly. 

Whether  this  variety  be  derived  from  restricted  R.  spinosissima 
crossed  with  a  simple  R.  dianelorum  or  tomentosa  form,  or  from 
B.  inmpincllifolia  and  one  of  the  DesegUsei  subgroup,  it  is  not 
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easy  to  say,  but  it  bears  all  the  leading  characteristics  of  an 
invohita  form,  i.  e.,  jj/7?i^J2'7?e////o//(2  x  villosce,  and  tliere  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  B.  hibeniica  vai*.  cordifoUa  is  simply 
R.  Wilsoni.  The  differences  from  that  hybrid  are  less  than  the 
differences  between  specimens  of  it  gathered  at  different  times  on 
the  Menai  Straits,  and  presumably  from  the  same  ])ush.  Var. 
cordifoUa  is  a  little  less  hairy ;  I  can  see  no  other  difference. 

Unnamed  Varieties. 

There  are  two  plants  worthy  of  mention  here,  which,  if  they 
really  belong  to  this  group,  can  hardly  belong  to  any  of  the  above 
varieties. 

The  first  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Baker  in  Monogr.  p.  209,  as 
gathered  by  Dr.  Moore  in  Derry.  It  is  a  glabrous  form,  but  has 
larger  nearly  round  leaflets  and  blunter  teeth  than  in  var.  glabra. 
It  seems  to  be  near  li.  Schultzii  Rip.,  mentioned  below. 

The  other  specimen  is  one  at  Kew,  from  Alnwnck,  and  certainly 
belongs  to  this  group.  Its  barren  stem  has  densely  mixed  arma- 
ture, the  large  prickles  straight  or  nearly  so,  but  deflexed,  not 
particularly  stout.  Some  of  those  on  the  old  stem,  however, 
where  the  mixture  is  less,  are  stout  and  hooked.  The  leaflets  are 
elliptical-oval,  acute  or  even  acuminate,  which  is  quite  unusual  in 
this  group  ;  they  are  quite  glabrous  and  glandular-biseri'ate.  The 
petioles  are  glabrous,  glandular,  and  with  hooked  prickles,  auricles 
rather  broad.  The  fruit  cannot  be  easily  seen,  but  appears  globose 
on  short  smooth  peduncles.  The  sepals  are  long,  narrow,  spread- 
ing, and  pinnate,  styles  in  a  dense  woolly  head.  Its  fully  biserrate 
leaflets  remove  it  from  all  named  forms  of  the  hybrid,  and  point 
to  a  dumalis  parentage. 

Foreign  Species  of  R.  eu-canin^  x  pimpinellifolije. 

Examples  of  this  group  are  of  very  great  rarity  on  the 
Continent.  The  provinces  of  Savoy  and  Cher,  also  Bavaria  and 
Lorraine,  produce  one  or  other  of  the  following,  but  none  of  our 
British  forms  have  been  identified  elsewhere. 

B.  sabauda  Rap.  has  quite  straight  rather  long  and  stout 
prickles,  which  are  unequal  but  do  not  run  into  acicles.  Leaflets 
elliptical,  acute,  rarely  obtuse,  usually  quite  glabrous,  rarely  slightly 
hairy  beneath,  almost  uniserrate.  Peduncles  solitary,  aciculate. 
Fruit  smooth,  large,  globose  or  suburceolate.  Sepals  erect  con- 
nivent,  entire  or  pinnate.  This  has  usually  been  regarded  as  a 
form  of  B.  imnpinellifolia  x  tovientosa,  but  if  a  inmpinelUfolia 
hybrid  at  all,  wliich  the  shape  of  its  leaflets  and  the  absence  of 
acicles  make  doubtful,  it  fits  better  into  the  present  group.  The 
shape  of  its  leaflets  removes  it  from  typical  hibernica,  and  they  are 
even  more  canina-\\ke  than  those  of  var.  glabra ,  from  which  its 
somewhat  pubescent  leaflets  and  hispid  peduncles  remove  it.  Tlie 
canina  parent  may  be  some  Descglisei  form,  but  the  strength  of 
the  glandular  seta)  on  the  peduncles  is  not  easy  to  account  for. 

B,  Schultzii  Rip.  has  its  prickles  rather  few,  but  mixed,  curved, 
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and  rather  stout.  Its  leaflets  are  very  orbicular,  like  those  of 
sjnnosissima,  Init  much  larger,  glabrous  and  somewhat  irre- 
gularly serrate.  Peduncles  solitary,  smooth.  Calyx-tube  quite 
globose.  Sepals  pinnate  ;  developed  fruit  not  seen,  but  said  to  be 
always  abortive.  Eipart  thought  this  just  between  canina  and 
inmpinellifolia,  but  did  not  suggest  hybridity.  Schultz,  however, 
thought  it  was  a  hybrid,  as  it  doubtless  is. 

B.  armatissima  Deseg.  &  Rip.  has  stout  straight  very  unequal 
prickles  running  into  acicles,  oval  acute  slightly  biserrate  leaflets, 
short  smootli  peduncles,  long  narrow  somewhat  pinnate  spreading 
sepals,  large  ovoid  or  ellipsoid  fruit,  and  hispid  not  villous  styles. 
It  comes  near  var.  glabra,  but  has  somewhat  biserrate  leaflets, 
and  seems  altogether  a  stouter  more  strongly  armed  plant,  looking 
more  like  a  true  canina  but  for  its  very  mixed  armature.  The 
large  well-formed  fruit  and  the  hispid  not  villous  styles  are  unlike 
the  other  members  of  this  group. 

GEOUP     OF     PIMPINELLIFOLI^  x  RUBIGINOSiE. 

The  existence  of  members  of  this  group  of  hybrids  in  Britain 
has  been  scarcely  more  than  hinted  at,  though  specimens  under 
some  such  aggregate  name  have  been  distributed  through  the 
Botanical  Exchange  Club.  They  may  always  be  distinguished 
from  both  the  last  groups  by  their  comparatively  abundant  and 
conspicuous  subfoliar  glands. 

At  least  three  forms  of  the  hvbrid  have  been  gathered  in 
Britam. 

Key  to  British  Species  and  Varieties. 

Leaflets   small,   roundish,  obtuse.      Prickles  very  iniequal,  densely 

mixed E.  hiturigensis  Bor. 

Leaflets  large,  elliptical,  acute.     Prickles  subequal,  mostly  large  ...  2 
Leaflets  glabrous  above,  hairj^  midribs  only  beneath 
?■                                                                                     var.  Nicholsonii  Crep. 
Leaflets  hairy  both  sides  var.  A/oovri  Baker. 

EOSA   BITURIGENSIS 

Boreau,  Flore  du  Centre  de  la  France,  ed.  3,  ii.  p.  220  (1857). 

"  A  straight  elevated  shrub,  forming  a  rounded  bush,  with 
spreading  branches,  reddish,  as  also  are  the  leaves,  in  autumn ; 
prickles  very  numerous,  slender,  unequal,  the  smallest  straight, 
tiie  others  hardly  curved,  very  dilated,  compressed  ;  petioles  glan- 
dular, bearing  7  small  elliptical  or  roundisli,  obtuse  leaflets,  doubly 
glandular-dentate,  with  open  teeth,  a  little  villous  and  covered 
witli  glands  beneath  ;  stipules  glandular  with  diverging  auricles ; 
peduncles  very  short,  solitary  or  geminate,  smooth  ;  calyx-tube 
globular,  smooth  ;  sepals  tomentose  within,  a  little  pinnatifid, 
longly  appendiculate  ;  styles  very  hispid;  petals  white;  fruit  ovoid- 
globular,  red,  pulpy  in  autumn,  with  persistent,  erect,  not  conni- 
vent  sepals.     Root  creeping. — Aspect  of  B.  pimjnnellifolia,  but 
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near  ruhiginosa  in  its  characters,  from  wliich  it  differs  by  its 
prickles,  its  much  earlier  white  flowers,  its  smooth  peduncles,  &e. 
This  species  occupies  a  very  extended  space,  and  if  it  were  a 
hybrid,  as  Mr.  Schultz  considers,  one  would  be  surprised  to  find 
it  more  a1)undant  than  its  parents." 

Desegiise  has  five  sheets  in  his  herbarium,  of  which  four  come 
from  the  same  station  near  Bourges,  in  Central  France.  Two  of 
these  have  been  marked  "  vidit  JBore'du."  The  main  prickles  in 
some  are  hooked  and  stout,  but  less  so  and  only  curved  or  declining 
in  others.  The  minor  armature  is  very  abundant,  and  in  those 
specimens  with  large  hooked  prickles,  well  marked  off  therefrom, 
but  in  others  tlie  prickles  are  mixed  and  of  all  sizes,  while  one  has 
all  its  armature  weak  and  slender.  Leaflets  7,  small  and  broadly 
oval,  very  rounded  at  apex,  rather  deeply  and  fully  biserrate, 
.glabrous  above,  slightly  hairy  beneath  chiefly  on  midrib,  and 
densely  glandular.  Petioles  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  densely  glan- 
dular, with  many  very  small  prickles  or  acicles.  Stipules  usually 
broad,  always  glandular  on  back,  auricles  very  variable  in  form, 
usually  acuminate  or  lanceolate,  but  sometimes  quite  broad  and 
deltoid.  Peduncles  solitary,  rarely  tw^o,  short,  quite  smooth. 
Fruit  smooth,  rather  large,  broadly  ovoid,  tending  to  urceolate, 
but  in  one  specimen  quite  obovoid;  it  is  always  quite  globose  when 
young.  Sepals  spreading  or  reflexed  at  first,  ultimately  erect  and 
somewhat  connivent,  a  good  deal  pinnate,  not  glandular  on  back, 
though  gland-ciliate,  persisting  till  at  least  September.  Styles 
cannot  be  seen. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  this  being  a  inmpinellifolia  x  ruhigi- 
nosa hybrid,  tlie  typical  form  of  which  has  not  been  found  in 
Britain,  but  forms  very  near  it  have  l:)een  gathered  at  Boxley 
Warren,  E.  Kent,  and  by  Mr.  Barclay  at  Caputli,  E.  Perth.  These 
differ  primarily  in  their  glandular  aciculate  peduncles,  fruit,  and 
sepals,  which  latter  also  are  more  entire,  and  the  armature  is  more 
completely  mixed,  like  that  of  R.  pimpinellifoUa.  The  flowers  of 
the  Boxley  plant  are  rose,  not  white  as  in  the  type.  I  do  not 
know  the  colour  of  the  Caputh  specimens. 

Though  these  may  be  sufficient  grounds  for  giving  a  varietal 
name  to  our  British  form,  I  hesitate  to  do  so.  Great  variation 
must  be  expected  in  hybrids,  and  the  naming  of  several  different 
forms  has  already  given  rise  to  great  confusion  in  the  liiminnelli- 
folia  X  tomentosa  group. 

KOSA    INVOLUTA   Var.    NiCHOLSONII 

Crepin  in  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  Bot.  de  Belg.  xxi.  p.  119  (1882). 

"  Leaflets  of  medium  or  rather  large  size,  broadly  oval  or  sub- 
orbicular,  perfectly  glabrous  above,  midribs  a  little  pubescent,  and 
secondary  nerves  a  little  pu])escent,  or  glabrous,  with  numerous 
glands  spread  over  the  whole  lower  surface  ;  teeth  very  glandular- 
compound.  Outer  sepals  with  1  to  4  appendages.  Flowers  two. 
Branches  and  branchlets  densely  setigerous." 

I   have  seen  no  specimen  of   this,   so.  can  only  supplement 
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Crepin's  description  by  quoting  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown's  note  on 
Nicholson's  type  from  Suppl.  to  Eng.  Bot.  p.  133  : — "  Branches 
rather  densely  covered  with  straight  aciculi  and  setae.  Leaves 
with  glandular  petioles  and  5  to  7  elliptic  or  suborbicular  obtuse 
leaflets,  f-l^  in.  long,  i-1  in.  broad,  glabrous  above,  glandular 
all  over  beneath,  and  pubescent  on  the  midrib,  the  teeth  gland- 
ciliate.  Flowers  1-3  together.  Peduncles  h-i  in.  long,  densely 
covered  with  rather  long  glandular  setae  ;  calyx-tube  subglobose 
or  ellipsoidal,  more  or  less  gland-setose.  Outer  sepals  sparingly 
pinnatifid,  glandular  on  the  back.  Gathered  at  St.  Cyrus, 
Kincardineshire. 

So  far  as  the  above  descriptions  are  concerned,  I  cannot  see 
how  this  variety  differs  from  var.  Moorei,  except  in  being  much 
more  densely  armed,  and  perhaps  its  more  fully  biserrate  leaflets. 
I  think  both  are  inminnellifolia  x  rubiginosa  forms. 

KosA  INVOLUTA  var.  MOOEEI 
Baker,  Monogr.  Brit.  Eoses,  p.  207  (1869). 

"Prickles  stouter  than  in  any  of  the  other  forms,  the  largest 
5  to  6  lines  long,  slightly  curved,  the  scar  f  in.  deep.  Leaflets 
nearly  naked  above,  thinly  hairy  and  densely  glandular  beneath, 
the  serration  like  that  of  Smithii,  the  petiole  scarcely  at  all  hairy, 
but  densely  glanduloso-setose  and  furnislied  with  numerous  un- 
equal aciculi,  the  larger  ones  decidedly  falcate.  Flowers  one  or 
more,  both  peduncles  and  tube  densely  aciculate  and  glanduloso- 
setose.  Largest  sepals  8-9  lines  long,  slightly  pinnate.  —  Re- 
cedes from  the  type  (by  its  prickles  and  leaves  glandular  beneath) 
towards  some  of  the  liubiginosce,  but  yet  evidently  belongs 
here." 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  great  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore, 
who  lent  me  Dr.  Moore's  type-specimen  from  the  Glasnevin  Her- 
barium, I  could  have  given  no  notes  on  this  interesting  hybrid. 
Mr.  Baker  has  written  a  full  description  on  the  sheet  containing 
the  specimen,  which  was  gatliered  in  the  parish  of  Tamlaghbard, 
on  the  shores  of  Lough  Foyle,  Derry.  It  runs  as  follows: — "  Bush 
two  to  three  feet  high.  Prickles  unequal,  the  largest  about  f  in. 
long,  moderately  robust  below,  sliglitly  curved.  Leaves  2-3  in. 
from  base  to  apex  of  terminal  leaflet,  which  is  elliptical  or  typically 
ovate,  and  measures  about  f  in.  long  by  ^  in.  broad.  Leaves  dull 
brownish  green,  and  very  nearly  naked  above,  paler  and  thinly 
hairy  all  over  beneath,  and  rather  thickly  sprinkled  with  viscous 
glands,  the  serration  sharp  and  moderately  conuivent,  the  main 
serrations  furnished  each  with  two  or  three  sharp  gland-tipped 
teeth,  the  petiole  scarcely  hairy  but  densely  setose,  and  furnished 
with  numerous  very  unequal  aciculi,  the  largest  of  which  are 
falcate.  Stipules  very  slightly  glandular  and  not  hairy  on  the 
back,  closely  setoso-ciliated.  Flowers  single  or  more  than  one, 
the  peduncles  densely  aciculate  and  setose,  the  calyx-tube  sub- 
globose  and  more  or  less  prickly,  the  sepals  f  in.  long,  leaf-pointed, 
densely  glandular  on  the  back,  truly  persistent,  mostly  simple,  but 
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the  more  luxuriant  ones  with  a  pinna  on  each  side. — I  cannot  tell 
whether  this  is  mox*e  like  Sahini  or  rubiginosa.  The  prickles  and 
leaves  look  very  like  those  of  the  latter,  the  calyx  is  rather  that  of 
the  former.  It  comes  very  near  in  some  respects  the  French 
R.  bituriyensis  Bor.,  hut  this  has  naked  peduncles,  fruit,  and 
sepals." 

I  can  add  but  little  to  the  above.  The  prickles  are  sometimes 
quite  straight,  sometimes  decidedly  curved.  They  are  stout,  but 
not  abnormally  so,  much  like  those  of  R.  gracilis,  and  the  speci- 
men shows  no  acicles,  but  an  example  on  another  sheet,  with  no 
locality  mentioned,  has  decidedly  stouter  prickles  with  a  few 
acicles.  The  leaflets  are  elliptical  rather  than  ovate,  and  more 
acute  than  is  usual  in  ininpinellifolia  hybrids.  Mr.  Baker's 
"rather  thickly  sprinkled  with  viscous  glands"  is  a  better  descrip- 
tion than  his  "densely  glandular"  of  the  Monograph.  I  can  see 
very  little  resemblance  to  R.  biturigensis. 

Mr.  Marshall's  No.  813,  from  between  Beauly  and  Lentram, 
E.  Inverness,  labelled  var.  NicJiolsonii  Cr6p.  by  him,  belongs  here 
from  its  very  stout  curved  prickles,  large  elliptical  very  acute 
leaflets,  quite  hairy  both  sides,  more  or  less  sprinkled  all  over 
beneath  with  fine  glands.  Its  peduncles  are  2-3  together,  just 
like  those  of  R.  gracilis,  viz.  one  short  and  stout,  and  two  long 
and  slender  but  straight,  glandular  hispid ;  fruit  nearly  smooth. 
Sepals  spreading,  rather  fully  pinnate. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  both  var.  Moorei  and  var. 
Nicholsonii  have  been  derived  from  some  very  glandular  form 
of  tomentosa,  though  few  of  them  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  glan- 
dular ;  moreover  the  other  characters  tend  to  show  a  rubiginosa 
parentage,  though  with  which  species  of  the  subsection  it  is 
difficult  to  say. 

SECTION  IV.     CANIN.E. 

This  section  of  British  Eoses  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  four  in 
which  they  are  comprised.  Crepin,  Kouy,  and  Keller  all  treat  it 
on  much  the  same  lines,  giving  it  a  broader  significance  than 
Deseglise  did,  who  regarded  it  as  equivalent  only  to  the  Eu-canincB 
subsection  of  the  other  three  authors.  The  subdivisions  followed 
by  these  four  authors  are  set  forth  in  my  paper  on  the  subsection 
Eu-canina  in  Journ.  Bot.  1908,  Suppl. 

I  propose  to  subdivide  the  section  into  three  subsections,  viz. 
VilloscB,  Rubiginosa,  and  Eu-canince,  the  last-mentioned  having 
been  dealt  with  in  this  Journal  as  above  quoted.  The  leading 
characteristics  of  the  three  are  as  follows,  and  though  exceptions 
will  be  found  to  all  the  characters  mentioned,  there  should 
seldom  be  any  difficulty  in  referring  any  example  to  its  proper 
subsection. 

VilloscB. — In  their  typical  form  these  have  straightish,  slender 
prickles,  with  small  bases,  very  tomentose  leaflets,  which  are  often 
glandular  on  the  lower  surface,  and  almost  always  very  strongly 
biserrate,  peduncles  almost  always  and  fruit  generally  glandular- 

e  2 
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hispid  or  aciculate,  sepals  erect  and  more  or  less  persistent,  and 
woolly  styles.  Some  forms  make  a  near  approach  to  the  corii- 
folia  group  of  Eu-cavhicB,  and  some  rarely  simulate  forms  of  the 
BuhiginoscB,  but,  regarding  the  characters  as  a  whole,  the  sub- 
section is  a  well-defined  one. 

BuhiginoscB. — These  have  prickles  usually  stout  and  hooked, 
though  sometimes  straightish  and  slender.  Their  leaflets  are 
biserrate,  often  hairy,  but  never  densely  tomentose  as  in  the  last 
section,  and  they  are  covered  all  over  the  lower  surface  with 
sticky  scented  glands.  The  peduncles  are  almost  always  and  the 
fruit  often  glandular-hispid.  Sepals  much  as  in  the  last  sub- 
section.    Styles  various. 

Eu-canincB. — Prickles  for  the  most  part  uniform  and  hooked, 
leaflets  uniserrate  or  biserrate,  glabrous  or  moderately  pubescent, 
eglandular  beneath,  or  rarely  glandular  on  secondary  nerves, 
never  on  whole  under  surface.  Peduncles,  sepals,  and  styles 
various. 

SUBSECTION     VILLOS^. 

This  subsection  is  undoubtedly  our  most  complicated  and 
difficult  one,  and  I  should  have  had  great  difficulty  in  under- 
standing it  at  all,  but  for  the  most  kind  assistance  of  the  Eev. 

A.  Ley  and  Mr.  Barclay ;  the  former  especially  has  supplied  me 
with  large  numbers  of  specimens  of  forms  I  should  otherwise 
have  known  little  about,  while  Mr.  Barclay  has  most  patiently 
supplied  me  with  many  notes  and  specimens  of  living  plants. 
Many  of  the  specimens  from  Mr.  Ley  have  been  lent  by  Mv. 
Bailey  from  his  own  herbarium,  to  whom  my  thanks  must  also  be 
extended.  Without  these  specimens  I  miglit  have  gone  astray 
completely  on  R.  suberecta  Ley  and  B.  tomentosa  var.  nncinata 
Lees. 

Our  list  at  present  comprises  just  two-fifths  of  the  numl^ers 
contained  in  the  Eu-canina,  but  this  relatively  small  numl)er  to 
my  mind  does  not  simplify  matters,  and  I  think  it  should  be 
considerably  increased.  At  present  several  of  tlie  species  have  to 
be  regarded  in  an  aggregate  sense,  as  they  each  really  cover  a 
considerable  range  of  individuals.  This  is,  I  think,  especially 
true  of  B.  mollis  Sm.,  B.  omissa  Desegl.,  B.  suberecta  Ley,  and 

B.  tomentosa  Sm.,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  of  several  other  species. 
Moreover,  it  is  quite  possible  to  arrange  a  given  collection  in 
various  ways,  though  using  the  same  specific  and  varietal  names, 
according  to  individual  opinion  as  to  whether  greater  importance 
should  be  given  to  this  or  that  technical  feature,  since  the 
characteristics  assigned  to  the  various  species  and  varieties  by 
their  authors  do  not  vary  conjointly.  I  have,  for  example,  seen 
specimens  which  can  hardly  possibly  be  assigned  to  anything  but 
B.  pomifera  Herrm.,  having  quite  hooked  prickles,  and  a  consider- 
able series  might  be  made  of  examples  which  have  all  the  leading 
features  of  the  tomentosa  group,  but  with  the  subpersistent  sepals 
of  that  of  Sherardi.  Similarly  incongruous  combinations  are  met 
with  in  all  species,  so  that  the  choice  lies  between  the  aggre- 
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gation  of  very  heterogeneous  material  under  one  name,  or  the 
creation  of  new  species  or  varieties,  or  at  least  the  adoption  of 
Continental  names,  hitherto  unknown,  or  little  known,  to  British 
botanists. 

Following  my  plan  adopted  for  the  rest  of  these  papers,  I 
have,  almost  without  exception,  only  dealt  with  names  already  in 
use  in  this  country,  and  have  not  suggested  any  new  combina- 
tions. It  is  more  than  likely  that  several  of  our  forms,  named  or 
unnamed,  are  covered  by  Continental  names,  which  would  sooner 
or  later  be  found  to  be  preferable,  and  would  displace  any  hastily 
given.  Also  any  new  combination  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
to  be  changed  again  when  the  subsection  is  thoroughly  revised,  as 
it  must  be,  with  the  whole  genus,  in  the  near  future.  I  even 
prefer  for  the  present  not  to  publish  foreign  names  given  by 
M.  Sudre  and  Prof.  Dingier  to  specimens  which  Mr.  Ley  or  I  have 
sent  them,  till  further  study  proves  them  to  be  identical  with  or 
sufficiently  near  the  typical  forms  to  warrant  their  adoption  in 
our  list.  Most  of  the  species  and  varieties  will  therefore  be 
named  as  their  authors  named  them,  but  I  have  ranged  them 
under  the  groups  to  which  they  must,  in  my  opinion,  eventually 
be  referred. 

I  propose,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  and  not  as  a  final 
arrangement,  to  subdivide  the  subsection  into  three  groups,  viz. 
R.  pomifera  (including  B.  mollis),  li.  Sherardi  and  B.  tovientosa. 
Most  authors  make  two  subsections,  one  containing  B.  2:>om  if  era 
and  B.  mollis,  the  other  B.  omissa  (which  includes  B.  Sherardi) 
and  B.  tovientosa.  The  main  subsectional  difference  relied  upon 
by  such  authors  is  the  relative  persistence  of  the  sepals,  combined 
with  other  and  less  stable  features,  which  on  the  whole  appear 
to  be  of  less  importance  than  the  differences  between  two  such 
groups  as  B.  canina  and  B.  coriifolia.  It  seems  hardly  con- 
sistent, therefore,  to  subdivide  the  Villosce  into  higher  grades 
than  groups,  especially  as  that  of  Sherardi  is  exactly  intermediate 
between  the  other  two,  and  all  shade  off  imperceptibly  into  one 
another. 

Brietiy  the  groups  may  be  defined  as  follows  : — 

Group  of  B.  pomifera.  Of  low  growth.  Stems  rigid,  with 
straight  internodes.  Prickles"  slender,  straight.  Leaflets  usually 
densely  pubescent,  fully  biserrate.  Upper  stipules  with  falcately 
incurved  auricles  (according  to  Continental  authors).  Peduncles 
usually  short.  Flowers  deep  rose.  Fruit  becoming  soft  and 
pulpy  early,  crowned  by  the  subentire  persistent  sepals,  which 
adhere  till  the  fruit  itself  decays  or  falls  off.     Styles  villous. 

Group  of  B.  Sherardi.  Usually  low  dense  bushes,  with  a 
habit  intermediate  between  that  of  the  p)omifera  and  tovientosa 
groups.  Prickles  straight  or  somewhat  falcate,  x-arely  uncinate, 
slender,  seldom  stout.     Leaves,  as  a  rule,  densely  pubescent,  but 

*  The  prickles  on  the  middle  part  of  the  old  stems  (which  produce  the 
flowering-branches)  should  be  examined.  Those  on  the  flowering-shoots  them- 
selves, or  on  the  barren  shoots,  are  deceptive  and  usually  uncharacteristic. 
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occasionally  thinly  so  or  even  glabrous,  biserrate,  rarely  uniserrate. 
Upper  stipules  with  porrect  or  spreading  auricles.  Peduncles 
short  or  long.  Flowers  usually  deep  rose,  rarely  pale  or  white. 
Fruit  ripening  later  than  in  the  pomifera  group,  and  less  pulpy, 
always  retaining  its  sepals,  which  are  somewhat  pinnate,  spreading 
or  erect  until  long  after  it  changes  colour,  and  usually  till  its 
complete  maturity,  but  not  till  its  decay.  Styles  villous,  rarely 
only  hispid. 

Group  of  B.  tomentosa.  Usually  tall  bushes.  Habit  lax  and 
arching,  as  in  most  canina  forms.  Prickles  often  stout  and  falcate, 
sometimes  straight,  seldom  quite  hooked.  Leaflets  more  or  less 
pubescent  both  sides,  sometimes  quite  densely  so,  sometimes 
thinly  or  subglabrous,  biseri-ate,  rarely  uniserrate.  Upper  stipules 
as  in  last.  Peduncles  long,  sometimes  very  long  (up  to  four  times 
as  long  as  the  fruit).  Flowers  usually  pale  or  bright,  rarely  deep 
rose.  Fruit  soft  when  ripe,  but  hardly  pulpy.  Sepals,  which  are 
often  quite  pinnate,  and  flatter  on  the  back  than  in  the  last  two 
groups,  reflexed  or  spreading  and  deciduous  before  the  fruit  turns 
colour,  or  at  the  latest,  always  before  it  ripens.  Styles  hispid  or 
glabrous,  rarely  woolly. 

GROUP     OF     EOSA     POMIFERA. 

As  already  stated,  I  make  this  include  both  R.poinifera  Herrm. 
and  R.  mollis  Sm.  They  appear  to  be  so  intimately  connected  by 
intermediates  that  the  differences  are  only  speciflc,  or,  as  some 
may  think,  only  of  a  varietal  nature.  The  leading  features  of  the 
group  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows.  The  bushes  are  rather 
short  and  erect,  not  arching  as  in  most  of  the  Eu-canina ;  their 
prickles  are  slender  and  straight  or  very  nearly  so,  from  small 
bases  ;  leaflets  always  densely  softly  tomentose  on  both  sides, 
usually  rounded  at  apex,  sometimes  acute  but  very  rarely  acumi- 
nate, and  the  stipules  broad  with  deltoid  auricles.  Most  authors 
make  a  feature  of  the  auricles  of  the  upper  stipules  of  the 
flowering-branches  being  falcately  incurved,  instead  of  porrect  or 
diverging.  This  is  certainly  not  observable  in  dried  specimens, 
nor  have  I  been  able  to  discover  wliat  is  meant  from  the  few 
living  specimens  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining.  The 
sepals  are  entire  or  very  slightly  pinnate,  and  are  narrow  and  very 
rounded  in  transverse  section.  The  most  important  feature  is 
the  complete  erection  and  connivence  of  the  sepals  as  the  fruit 
ripens,  and  tlieir  persistence  until  its  decay.  There  is  no  dis- 
articulation at  their  base,  as  is  usual  in  the  next  group,  but  the 
bases  Ijecome  incrassated,  and  often  redden  with  the  fruit. 
The  stigmas  are  always  in  a  dense  villous  head,  so  broad  as 
to  cover  the  whole  disc,  which  is,  however,  not  absent,  as  some 
authors  state,  but  narrow. 

Key  to  British  Species. 

J  j  Leaflets  large,  oblong,  rather  thin.     Prickles  rather  few     2 

(Leaflets  smaller,  oval  or  elliptical,  thick.    Prickles  moreuumercus    3 
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'Leaflets    more    oi*    less    parallel-sided,    glandular   beneath    or    not. 
Prickles  very  straight.     Armature  of  peduncles  and  fruit  stout 

R.  2)omifera  Herrm. 

Leaflets  parallel-sided  or  elliptical-oblong,  very  glandular  beneath. 
Prickles  often  slightly  curved.  Armature  of  pedxiucles  and  fruit 
weak     B.  rccondita  Pug. 

/Fruit  small,  smooth.     Peduncles  often  smooth  or  nearly  so 
gj                                                                     B.  villosa  var.  ccerulea  Woods. 
Fruit    larger,     hispid-glandular.        Peduncles    always    hispid-glan- 
i       dular     4 

Leaflets   thinly   hairy   or   subglabrous,   densely  glandular   beneath, 
.  and  often  so  above.      Prickles  very  straight 

B.  pseudo-rubiginosa  Lej. 
Leaflets  densely  hairy,  almost  or  quite  eglandular  beneath    5 

(Prickles  unequal.  Leaflets  often  rather  small,  pubescence  shining. 
Stipules  broad,  with  deltoid  auricles.  Sepals  subentire.  Flowers 
rose  B.  Grenierii  Desegl. 

Prickles  subequal.  Leaflets  larger,  pubescence  dull.  Stipules  nar- 
row, auricles  acuminate.     Sepals  pinnate.     Flowers  deep  rose 

B.  mollis  Sm. 

KOSA   POMIFERA 

Herrmann,  Dissertatio  de  Eosa,  p.  16  (1762). 

"Calyx-leaves  semipinnate,  germen  globose,  aculeate,  leaves 
tomentose  both  sides. — Stem  of  the  shrub  stiff,  often  reproducing 
the  bush  by  the  extension  of  the  root.  Flowers  small,  purple  in  the 
cultivated  plant,  at  least  two,  more  often  three  on  each  lateral 
branch,  on  short  peduncles,  the  middle  flower  almost  sessile,  in 
the  wild  plant  more  often  solitary.  Peduncles  hispid,  furnished 
with  lanceolate  bracts.  Pome  globose,  rather  large,  bristly  with 
flexible  spines,  red  throughout  maturity,  in  the  wild  plant  certainly 
black,  as  Haller  also  observed.  Calyx-segments  patent,  doubly 
appendaged,  elongate.  Leaflets  of  the  wild  plant  five,  of  the 
garden  one  seven,  the  former  smaller,  the  latter  larger,  decreasing, 
tomentose  on  both  sides,  here  and  there  even  hispid,  glutinous, 
soft,  greener  on  the  upper  surface,  toothed,  the  teeth  again  denti- 
culate, odoriferous.  Petioles  terete,  villous,  armed  with  straight 
spinules.  Stipules  sagittate,  broad,  hispid  on  edges,  cusps  erect. 
Spines  of  the  stem  glabrous,  strong,  at  the  nodes  and  internodes, 
incurved,  green,  fuscous  in  summer.  Flowers  at  the  beginning 
of  summer." 

The  above  description,  considering  the  period  at  which  it  was 
written,  is  fairly  clear,  yet  while  it  goes  into  some  detail  on  un- 
important points,  fails  to  give  prominence  to  tliose  by  which  it 
may  be  distinguished  from  It.  mollis  Sm.,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  neither  that  nor  any  other  segregate  of  the  group  had  then 
been  described.  The  following  notes,  drawn  up  from  an  examina- 
tion of  Deseglise's  specimens  and  description,  as  well  as  that  of 
Keller,  will,  I  think,  make  this  species  unmistakable. 

It  forms  a  strong  bush,  2-3i  feet  high,  rarely  reacliing  5  feet, 
sometimes  with  a  short  trunk  as  tliick  as  a  man's  arm.  Bark 
of  branches  dark  shining  brown.  Prickles  usually  few,  never 
numerous,    rather   small,    sometimes    rather    unequal,    straight. 
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slender,  subulate  or  almost  aciculate,  from  flattish  bases.     Leaflets 
thin  in  texture,  large,  elongate,  usually  oblong  with  parallel  sides, 
2  in.  by  1  in.,  but  forms  occur  with  more  oval  leaflets  usually 
rounded  at  both  ends,  or  subacute  at  apex,  subcordate  at  base, 
rarely  appreciably  narrowed,  very  finely,  but  rather  densely,  softly 
tomentose  above,  somewhat  more  coarsely,  but  still  finely,  tomen- 
tose  beneath,  and  almost  always  somewhat,  though  usually  very 
finely,  glandular  all  over  the  lower  surface.     The  toothing  is  com- 
pound-serrate.    The  primary  teeth  are  broader  than  deep,  rather 
coarse,  each  with  5-10  denticles  on  back,  and  2-5  on  front  edge, 
two  or  three  of  the  former  being  much  deeper  than  the  rest,  so 
that  the  leaflets  become  triserrate.    All  the  denticles  are  glandular. 
The  petioles  are  shortly  but  densely  pubescent,  almost  felted,  with 
a  good  many  subsessile  or  shortly,  rarely  longly,  stalked  glands, 
and  some  very  small  pricklets  or  none.     Stipules  broad,  especially 
the  upper,  broadly  rounded  or  almost  amplexicaul  at  the  base, 
usually   glabrous   within,    and    densely    glandular-pubescent,    or 
tomentose  with  stipitate  glands  on  back,  very  densely  and  shortly 
gland-ciliate    on   edge,    and   often   quite  strongly  inciso-dentate. 
Auricles  In'oadly  deltoid,  sometimes  quite  rounded,  with  an  api- 
culus  on  the  inner  side  of  the  median  line,  which  is  the  nearest 
approach  I  have  seen  to  the  falcately-incurved  form  attributed  to 
them.    They  are  very  rarely  acuminate.    Peduncles  2-3,  equalling 
or  shorter  than  the  fruit,  rarely  longer,  strongly  glandular-hispid, 
often  glandular-aciculate.     The  true  leaves  reach  the  base  of  the 
peduncles,  so  that  they  are  usually  ebracteate ;  the  bracts,  when 
present,  are  small.     The  fruit  is  described  as  being  larger  than 
that  of  B.  mollis  ;  but  comparing  the  bulk  of  the  specimens  of  the 
two  species  as  represented  in  D6seglise's  herbarium,  this  feature 
is  not  apparent.     It  is  usually  globose,  about  |  in.  each  way,  often 
less,  rarely  as  much  as  f  in.     Occasionally  it  is  quite  ovoid,  with 
the  central  one  of  a  cluster  somewhat  obovoid,  glandular-aciculate 
to  a  variable  degree,  but  the  acicles  always  stout,  the  largest  often 
eglandular,  rarely  almost  unarmed.     The  fruit  is  violet  when  ripe. 
Sepals  long  and  narrow,  keeled,  or  sharply  rounded  on  back,  with 
a  subfoliaceous  apex,  and  more  or  less,  occasionally  considerably, 
pinnate,  very  densely  glandular-hispid  or  glandular-aciculate  on 
back,  spreading  after  the  fall  of  the  petals,  but  soon  becoming 
erect  and  connivent,  incrassate  and  often  coloured  at  the  base, 
which  does  not  become   disarticulated  from  the   fruit,  but   the 
sepals  persist  till  its  decay.     Styles  in  a  broad,  densely  villous 
head,  usually  covering  the  whole  disc,  but  the  latter  may  often  be 
seen.     Petals  bright  rose-red,  or  purplish,  very  often  gland-ciliated 
both  at  the  apex  and  the  base. 

D6seglise  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  R.  j^oinifera  to  have 
its  leaflets  eglandular  beneath,  but  glands  are  almost  always 
present,  often  in  considerable  quantities  ;  moreover,  Herrmann 
described  them  as  "glutinous."  Crepin  points  out  this  error 
(Bull.  Soc.  Roy.  Bot.  Belg.  xxi.  p.  100),  and  also  remarks  that  the 
petals,  though  gland-ciliate  on  the  lobes,  are  never  so,  in  his 
experience,  at  the  base.     As  regards  the  falcate  auricles,  which 
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neither  Mr.  Lay  nor  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  Crepin  {op. 
cit.  xxiv.  pt.  2,  p.  54)  remarks  that  their  importance  is  consider- 
able. He  says  that  all  species  and  varieties  of  the  B.  pomifera- 
mollis  group  may  be  distinguished  from  all  the  Tonientosce  by  the 
stipules  of  the  former  being  more  or  less  dilated.  Tbe  auricles  of 
the  middle  and  upper  stipules  of  the  flowering-branches  are  more 
deeply  cleft,  the  outer  edge  usually  bent  round  towards  the  petiole 
so  as  to  bring  their  points  inwards,  thus  making  tliem  more  or 
less  falciform.  In  R.  tomentosa  the  auricles  are  usually  short, 
triangular,  with  diverging  points,  the  outer  edge  not  bent  round 
in  the  direction  of  the  petiole.  He  adds  the  significant  remark 
that  these  characters  are  not  as  a  rule  visible  in  herbarium  speci- 
mens. If  this  test  be  as  infallible  as  Crepin  states,  which  I  take 
the  liberty  of  doubting,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  separating 
this  group  from  the  two  which  follow. 

The  above  notes  may  appear  long  for  a  species  which  is 
doubtfully  British,  but  Mr.  Ley  considers  it  native  in  Breconshire, 
and  in  two  or  three  Scottish  and  North  English  stations.  It  is 
also  certainly  quite  naturalized  in  other  counties.  Another  reason 
for  giving  considerable  detail  is  the  fact  that  its  characters  and 
points  of  distinction  from  its  allies  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
been  well  Ijrought  out  by  authors. 

I  have  seen  specimens  from  near  Deal,  by  Mr.  Uruce,  and 
above  Sweethope,  Roxburgh,  by  Brotherston,  "  far  from  houses, 
and  not  seen  in  any  garden  in  the  district"  ;  also  from  Cromarty 
Firth,  both  in  Roxburgh  and  Ross,  by  Mr.  Bailey.  The  Glou- 
cestershire specimens  are  B.  recondita  Pug.,  if  that  species  can 
stand  at  all. 

The  name  of  B.  villosa  Linn,  is  too  indefinite  to  retain.  It 
doubtless  covered  both  B.  pomifera  and  B.  mollis. 

Rosa  recondita 
Paget  in  Deseglise,  Revue  de  la  Sect.  Toment.  p.  •16  (1866). 

''Low  shrub,  46  cm.  to  1  m.  50cm.  high,  with  violaceous  or 
purple  branches.  Prickles  of  the  stem  scattered,  little  abundant, 
dilated  at  the  base  in  the  form  of  a  disc,  whitish,  little  robust, 
long,  straight,  horizontal,  those  of  the  young  branches  of  a  fulvous 
colour,  some  very  dilated  at  the  base,  often  geminate.  Petioles 
channelled  above,  glandular-tomentose,  with  fulvous  glands,  prickly 
beneath.  Leaflets  5  to  7,  or  sometimes  9,  large,  all  petiolulate, 
terminal  oval,  rounded  at  base,  3-1  cm.  long,  elliptic-oblong, 
greyish  pubescent  above,  softly  villous  beneath,  and  covered  u-ith 
fine  fulvous  glands,  nerves  salient,  doubly  dentate,  with  more  or 
less  open  teeth.  Stipules  oblong,  villous  above,  glandular-pubescent 
beneath.  Auricles  acute,  erect  or  little  diverging,  gland-fringed. 
Peduncles  solitary,  or  2-4,  more  or  less  hispid  with  setaceous 
glandular  spines,  with  oval  bracts  often  foliaceous  at  apex,  glabrous 
above,  pubescent  and  scattered  glandular  beneath,  usually  longer 
than  the  peduncles.  Calyx-tube  subglobose,  with  setaceous  gland- 
tipped  spines.     Sepals  hispid-glandular,  ending  in  a  foliaceous, 
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weakly  denticulate  point,  gland-fringed  and  a  little  puberulent, 
spreading  in  flower,  tlien  erect,  two  entire,  three  with  some  narrow 
straight  linear  lobes,  covered  with  glands,  salient  in  bud,  and 
shorter  than  the  corolla.  Flowers  fine  rose,  petals  not  ciliate  at 
the  base.  Styles  villous,  numerous  in  a  rounded  head,  shorter 
than  the  stamens,  disc  none.  Fruit  red,  large,  glabi-ous,  hispid, 
crowned  by  the  persistent  sepals,  pulpy  from  the  beginning  of 
September. — This  rose  differs  from  B.  pomifera,  of  which  it  has 
the  appearance,  by  its  leaflets  covered  with  glands  beneath,  its 
stipules  pubescent  above,  its  petals  not  ciliate,  and  its  smaller 
fruit,  red  when  ripe." 

Specimens  of  this  species  agree  so  nearly  with  R.  pomifera 
that  I  can  see  no  justification  for  classifying  it  as  a  variety  of 
B.  mollis,  as  Mr.  Ley  at  first  did,  but  he  now  agrees  with  me  in 
thinking  it  to  be  very  near  B.  j^omifera.  The  prickles  sometimes 
have  longish  bases,  and  are  somewhat  curved,  and  the  leaflets  are 
more  glandular  beneath,  but  none  of  these  characters  bring  it 
nearer  to  B.  mollis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leaflets  in  many 
of  the  specimens  are  thin  in  texture,  and  large,  oblong,  and 
parallel-sided,  just  as  in  B.  pomifera,  though  forms  with  smaller 
or  with  more  elliptical  leaves  are  frequent.  Its  stipules  seem  to 
be  less  often  pubescent  above,  instead  of  more  often  so  than  in 
that  species,  and  its  fruit  is  not  any  smaller.  I  cannot  judge  of 
its  colour. 

Crepin,  in  Bull.  Soc.  Eoy.  Bot.  Belg.  xxi.  p.  102,  says  that  it  is 
nothing  whatever  but  B.  pomifera  with  fewer  or  finer  stalked 
glands  on  the  fruit,  and  that  it  would  never  have  been  created  had 
not  Des6glise  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  the  leaflets  of  B. 
pomifera  to  be  eglandular.  Christ,  in  Eos.  Schweiz.  p.  81,  remarks 
on  the  variability  of  the  subfoliar  glands  in  the  two  species,  and 
says  that  he  has  type  pomifera  quite  strongly  glandular.  Even 
Puget's  own  notes  give  no  other  tangible  difference  between  the 
two.  The  ciliation  of  the  petals  in  the  group  is  a  very  unstable 
character. 

There  are  three  British  examples  in  herb.  Deseglise.  Mr. 
Baker's  No.  36  from  between  Thirsk  and  Woodend,  N.  E.  Yorks, 
has  stoutish  considerably  curved  prickles,  large  elliptical  acute 
leaflets,  not  at  all  densely  tomentose,  and  scarcely  at  all  glandular 
beneatli.  Stipules  not  broad,  with  quite  acuminate,  narrowly 
triangular  auricles.  Peduncles  longish,  fruit  subellipsoid,  sepals 
decidedly  pinnate,  spreading  on  young  fruit,  which  the  collector 
says  is  later  in  ripening  than  in  B.  mollissimu.  Every  one  of  these 
characters  points  to  its  being  a  toynentosa  form.  It  is  certainly 
not  B.  rccondita  nor  B.  pomifera.  Mr.  Baker's  No.  49,  collected 
by  Hailstone  at  Boniton  Lynn,  Lanark,  of  which  there  is  also  a 
specimen  at  Kew,  is  almost  unarmed,  or  has  rather  short  rather 
stout  prickles,  leaflets  very  large,  broadly  oval,  quite  thinly  pube- 
scent, but  densely  finely  glandular  beneath.  Stipules  very  broad, 
with  acuminate  diverging  auricles.  Calyx-tube  very  small,  ellip- 
soid. Thougli  this  is  nearer  B.  recotirJita  than  No.  86,  Mr.  Baker 
may  be  right  in  referring  it  to  B.  mollis,  and  if  not   that  it  is  a 
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tomentosa  form.  Dr.  St.  Brody's  Painswick,  Gloster,  specimens 
labelled  li.  pomifera  are  rightly  placed  here  by  D^seglise,  and 
Mr.  Marshall's  Tidenham  Chase,  W.  Gloster,  specimens  belong 
here  also. 

Mr.  Ley  quotes  fifteen  vice-counties  for  B.  recondita,  but  from 
his  description  and  from  the  specimens  I  have  seen  so  labelled  by 
him,  some  of  these  are  probably  forms  oi  mollis,  and  not  oi  pomi- 
fera. There  are  specimens  in  herb.  Bailey  from  W.  Argyle  and 
N.E.  Kincardine,  which  are  doubtless  referable  to  this  species. 

Rosa  mollis 
Smith,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  2459  (1812). 

'*  Fruit  globose,  half  as  long  as  the  segments  of  the  calyx, 
bristly  as  well  as  the  flower  stalks.  Prickles  of  the  stems 
straight.     Leaflets  elliptical-ovate,  downy  on  both  sides." 

Smith  adds  that  he  thought  this  different  from  B.  villosa  Linn. 
{B.  pomifera  Herrm.  ?] ,  being  of  lower  growth,  with  less  elongate 
more  ovate  leaflets.  Petals  deeper  red.  Ripe  fruit  much  smaller. 
One  calyx-segment  and  no  more  is  very  often  very  distinctly  pin- 
nate.    He  thought  it  not  very  uncommon  in  England  and  Wales. 

B.  mollis  has  perhaps  been  more  misunderstood  in  Britain 
than  any  other  species  in  the  sul^section.  That  it  should  have 
been  confounded  with  various  species  of  the  Sherardi  group  is  not 
surprising,  as  the  features  of  that  group  have  not  until  recently 
been  appreciated  in  Britain,  but  it  has  not  always  been  correctly 
segregated  from  the  tomentosa  group.  Some  difficulty  arises  from 
the  doubt  which  must  exist  as  to  the  future  direction  of  the  sepals 
in  most  herbarium  specimens,  which  are  seldom  collected  in  ripe 
fruit,  and  even  in  that  state  the  sepals  of  the  Sherardi  group  are 
mostly  still  adherent,  but  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  sepa- 
rating B.  mollis  from  the  tomentosa  group  by  these  organs.  In 
B.  vwllis,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  pomifera  group,  the  sepals  are 
long  and  narrow,  niuch  rounded  on  the  back,  so  as  to  be  almost 
folded  longitudinally  or  involute,  seldom  much,  and  often  not  at 
all,  pinnate,  the  pinnae  when  present  being  usually  narrow.  Also 
they  become  quite  erect  and  connivent,  those  of  the  tomentosa 
group  seldom  being  more  than  spreading-erect.  In  mollis  and  its 
allies  the  sepals  become  incrassated  at  the  base,  and  often  assume 
the  colour  of  the  ripening  fruit,  while  in  the  tomentosa  group  they 
are  much  thinner,  and  show  signs  of  disarticulation  soon  after  the 
petals  fall.  The  features  of  the  sepals  of  the  Sherardi  group  are 
intermediate  between  those  of  the  pomifera  and  tomentosa  groups. 

Besides  its  specific  characters  mentioned  below,  the  earlier 
ripening  of  the  fruit  in  B.  mollis  may  assist  in  its  discrimination, 
at  least  from  the  Sherardi  and  tomentosa.  groups;  the  date  of 
gathering  therefore  is  an  important  piece  of  information  which 
should  be  noted.  The  very  straight  internodes  also  are  almost 
always  obvious  in  this  group.  Keller,  however,  remarks  on  the 
difficulty  in  separating  B.  mollis  from  B.  pomifera  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  B.  077iissa  on  the  other,  observing  that  Crepin 
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confounded  it  with  both,  while  Christ  thinks  that  B.  omissa  is 
merely  glandular  mollis.  This  latter  view  is  clearly  untenable  if 
their  specific  characters  are  of  any  value  at  all.  This  expression 
of  opinion  from  Keller  is  interesting,  as  he  has  not  hesitated  to 
create  a  large  number  of  species  and  varieties  of  Central  European 
roses  on  features  which  seem  even  less  definite  than  those  which 
separate  B.  mollis  from  its  allies,  but  Mr.  Ley,  I  think,  is  of 
opinion  that  well-defined  B.  mollis  is  not  known,  or  is  rare,  on 
the  Continent. 

There  are  three  specimens  on  the  sheet  in  Smith's  herbarium, 
of  which  the  types  quoted  by  him  in  the  remarks  following  his 
description  are  Nos.  1  and  3.  The  first  is  cultivated  from  a 
Scottish  specimen  brought  by  Jackson,  and  the  other  a  wild  one 
from  between  Edinburgh  and  Eavelstone  Wood.  They  both  have 
small,  aciculate,  perfectly  straight  prickles,  leaflets  medium  or 
small,  oval  or  somewhat  obovate,  quite  rounded  at  apex,  densely 
finely  and  softly  velvety  above,  more  densely  so  beneath,  eglandu- 
lar  except  on  some  of  the  midribs.  Primary  teeth  open  and 
shallow,  some  of  them  with  one  or  two  conspicuous  secondary 
teeth,  but  all  witli  small  fine  glandular  denticulations.  Petioles 
very  densely,  but  very  finely  pubescent,  in  No.  1  a  good  deal 
glandular  and  aciculate,  in  No.  3  much  less  so.  Stipules  broad, 
witli  broad  shortly  acute  or  cuspidate  auricles,  wliich  do  not 
appear  to  be  incurved,  but  erect  or  spreading.  Peduncles  in  No.  1 
rather  long,  and  fruit  small  and  globose,  both  glandular-hispid. 
Sepals  spreading,  entire,  densely  glandular-liispid  on  back.  Styles 
densely  woolly.  In  No.  2  the  peduncles  are  much  shorter,  fruit 
larger,  sepals  erect,  subconnivent,  slightly  pinnate,  densely  glan- 
dular-hispid. 

Mr.  Baker's  remarks  in  Review,  p.  12,  deserve  to  be  repro- 
duced : — "With  us  it  [B.  molUssima,  i.e.  aggregate  mollis]  is  little 
liable  to  vary.  The  principal  change  is  in  the  clothing  of  the 
leaves,  which  arc  usually  soft  and  grey,  and  with  very  few  glands 
l)eneath,  but  sometimes  greener,  harsher,  and  more  glandular,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  sepals.  From  B.  tomcntosa  the 
nature  of  the  fruit  furnislies  the  best  character  of  distinction. 
Although  they  flower  at  the  same  time,  this  species  ripens  its 
fruit  at  least  a  month  earlier.  By  the  end  of  August  its  briglit 
crimson  globes,  often  gracefully  pendent  from  the  cernuous  pe- 
duncles, are  already  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  hedgerows.  They 
soon  grow  pulpy  in  texture,  the  skin  and  juice  having  a  pleasantly 
acid  flavour,  are  crowned  to  the  end  by  the  truly  persistent  con- 
nivent  and  sparingly  compound  sepals,  and  deliquesce  with  the 
early  frost.  As  in  B.  tomcntosa,  both  naked  and  prickly-fruited 
forms  are  common.  The  ciliation  of  tlie  petals,  whicli  is  mentioned 
both  by  Deseglise  and  Fries  as  a  character  of  B.  molUssima,  is 
quite  unusual  in  our  plant,  and  occurs  also  in  undoubted  tomentosa. 
In  tlie  latter  the  fruit  is  typically  ovate,  but  so  great  is  the  I'e- 
semblance  between  the  two  in  other  points  that  often  dried  speci- 
mens in  flower  are  hai'dly  distinguishable." 

The  following  notes  are  drawn  up  from  an  examination  of  all 
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the  available  material  whicli  has  been  named  by  competent 
autliors,  but  does  not  include  Smith's  own  specimens,  whicli  have 
already  been  dealt  with. 

The  bark  is  often  dark  shining  brown  as  in  B.  pomifera,  and 
the  internodes  are  quite  straight.  The  prickles  also  are  much  as 
in  tliat  species,  but  on  the  whole  more  numerous  and  rather  longer, 
and  sometimes  slightly  curved.  Deseglise  places  several  speci- 
mens with  quite  curved  or  even  hooked  and  occasionally  quite 
stout  prickles  to  this  species,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  labelled  B.  toiiientosa  or  some  variety  thereof  by  their  collec- 
tors. I  do  not  think  these  particular  specimens  should  be  referred 
to  B.  mollis,  but  have  seen  examples  of  undoubted  B.  pomifera 
with  prickles  equally  hooked,  so  that  such  a  feature  is  possible 
in  B.  mollis.  The  leaflets  are  about  l-lj  in.  by  |~1  in.,  regularly 
oval  or  ovate,  not  parallel-sided,  usually  subobtuse  or  rounded,  but 
fairly  often  subacute  or  even  acuminate  at  apex,  the  base  usually 
rounded,  sometimes  emarginate,  more  rarely  somewhat  narrowed. 
They  are  thick  in  texture,  with  the  pubescence  somewhat  denser 
than  in  pomifera,  but  either  quite  eglandular,  except  sometimes  on 
midrib,  or  only  very  finely  and  inconspicuously  glandular,  rarely 
with  conspicuous  glands,  and  very  rarely  with  many.  Toothing 
generally  as  in  pomifera,  but  the  teeth  usually  narrower  and  more 
directed  forward,  the  secondary  teeth  often  quite  spreading,  so  as 
to  make  the  serration  look  very  irregular.  Petioles  as  in  pomi- 
fera, but  the  stipules  decidedly  smaller  and  narrower,  and  not 
incised,  often  pubescent  both  sides,  glandular  on  back,  but  not 
densely  so,  or  often  eglandular.  Auricles  usually  triangular  or 
lanceolate  acuminate,  sometimes  subdeltoid.  Peduncles  1-3, 
usually  shorter  rarely  longer  than  the  fruit,  densely  hispid-glan- 
dular, but  seldom  aciculate.  Very  frequently  some  of  the  pe- 
duncles are  cernuous.  Fruit  usually  subglobose,  h  in.  to  f  in.  each 
way,  but  often,  especially  the  middle  one  of  a  cluster,  quite  oljovoid 
or  narrowed  below,  often  even  all  quite  ovoid,  nearly  1  in.  long  by 
over  f  in.  broad,  usually  with  scattered  glandular  hispidity,  rarely 
aciculate.  Sepals  almost  always  decidedly  pinnate,  long,  though 
not  quite  so  long  as  in  pomifera,  but  not  otherwise  differing  there- 
from in  shape,  direction,  and  curvature  of  back.  Styles  and  disc 
as  in  pomifera. 

Mr.  Baker's  No.  5,  from  Thirsk,  has  straight  I'ather  small  but 
not  very  slender  prickles,  from  rather  long  bases.  Leaflets  oval, 
rounded  at  apex,  not  very  strongly  biserrate,  with  a  few  fine  sub- 
foliar  glands.  Peduncles  1-3,  not  much  glandular-hispid,  shorter 
than  or  equalling  the  fruit,  which  is  globose,  or  broadly  ovoid, 
glandular-hispid,  shorter  than  the  long,  narrow,  erect,  connivent, 
entire  sepals.  No.  6,  from  Tbirsk,  has  slender,  slightly  curved, 
rather  longer  prickles.  Leaflets  rather  decidedly  glandular 
beneath.  Peduncles  short,  fruit  as  last,  sepals  decidedly  pinnate. 
Deseglise  objects  to  both  of  these  on  account  of  the  subfoliar 
glands,  but  has  specimens  quite  as  glandular  in  his  own  herbarium, 
and  a  specimen  of  7?.  mollissima  at  Kew  collected  by  Fries  is  even 
more  so.     B.  moUissima  Fries  is  regarded  bv  common  consent  as 
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synonymous  with  B.  mollis  Sm.  Several  British  specimens  of 
B.  mollis  at  Kew  have  conspicuous  subfoHar  glands.  Some  of 
these  no  doubt  should  be  referred  to  B.  j^seudo-rubiginosa  Liej., 
but  that  species  is  distinguished  by  other  features  than  by  glan- 
dular" leaflets,  so  that  unless  a  new  name  be  created,  we  must 
allow  such  leaflets  to  occur  occasionally  in  B.  mollis  Sm.  Mr. 
Ley,  however,  confines  the  name  strictly  to  plants  wdth  eglan- 
dular  leaflets,  and  has  referred  some  of  the  glandular  ones  to 
B.  recondita  Pug.,  which  really  differs  essentially. 

I  am  unable  to  give  the  distribution  of  B.  mollis  in  Britain, 
but  it  is  common  enough  in  Scotland  and  certainly  thins  out 
rapidly  southward.  Mr.  Ley  says  records  south  of  Monmouth 
must  be  accepted  with  caution,  with  which  I  quite  agree. 

EosA  viLLOSA  var.  ccerulea 
Woods  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  p.  192  (1817). 

•'  Fruit  and  peduncles  nearly  smooth.  Flowers  blood-red. 
The  glaucous  waxiness  of  the  young  shoots  is  very  conspicuous 
and  very  beautiful  in  this  variety.  The  leaves  are  more  glandular 
beneath,  the  bush  in  general  is  smaller  and  the  habit  more  slender 
than  a." 

Mr.  Baker,  in  Monogr.  p.  214,  says  of  it : — "  Leaflets  softer 
and  greyer  than  usual,  with  very  few  glands  or  aciculi  on  the 
petioles;  the  points  of  the  sepals  often  very  leafy;  tlie  calyx-tube 
and  fruit  broader  than  deep  and  perfectly  smooth,  the  fruit 
pendent;  the  peduncle  with  fewer  and  weaker  setae  and  aciculi 
than  usual,  and  in  extreme  cases  quite  naked." 

Usually  this  plant  is  accepted  as  covering  forms  of  B.  mollis 
with  the  fruit,  though  not  always  the  peduncles,  smooth  or  nearly 
so,  but  smooth  fruits  may  be  found  on  the  same  bush  as  hispid 
ones.  Woods's  own  description  precludes  us  from  restricting  the 
name  to  extreme  forms  with  all  the  fruits  smooth,  because  he 
says  "nearly  smooth,"  and  tliough  Mr.  Baker  says  "perfectly 
smooth,"  his  own  specimens  show  that  they  are  not  so.  Woods 
mentions  subfoliar  glands,  l)ut  they  may  occur  in  type  mollis  quite 
irrespective  of  the  fruit  and  peduncle  clothing.  There  is  left  only 
the  habit,  and  very  glaucous  shoots.  The  former  character  is 
almost  impossilile  to  see  in  herbaria,  while  the  latter  ])ecomes 
obscured,  so  that  diagnosis  becomes  difficult.  Mr.  Ley  relies 
partly  on  the  smallness  of  the  fruit,  which  is  borne  out  by 
Woods's  and  Baker's  specimens,  but  is  not  mentioned  by  either 
in  their  diagnoses. 

A  specimen  from  Woods  at  South  Kensington  has  its  leaflets 
densely  but  very  finely  glandular  ;  peduncles  of  moderate  length, 
quite  smooth  ;  calyx-tul)e  quite  small  and  smooth.  Sepals  entire, 
scarcely  glandular  on  back.  Mr.  Baker's  No.  7,  from  Seaton 
Delaval,  Northumberland,  in  herb.  D6s6glise,  has  broadly  oval 
ol)tuse  leaflets,  rather  tliinly  hairy  and  doul)tfully  even  micro- 
glandular  beneath.  Fruit  small,  quite  globose,  ^  in.  each  way, 
smooth  except  for  a  few  setae  quite  at  the  top.      Sepals  long, 
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linear,  with  foliaceous  tips,  pinnate,  glandular  on  back.  The 
same  number  in  the  British  collection  has  its  leaflets  plainly  l)ut 
thinly  glandular  beneath ;  the  i'ruit  is  aciculate  on  the  whole 
upper  half  or  two-thirds. 

EosA  Grenieeii 
D^seghse,  Essai  Monogr.  p.  128  (1861). 

"  Shrub  with  slender  prickles,  compressed  at  base,  long, 
straight.  Petioles  tomentose,  glandular,  prickly  beneath.  Leaf- 
lets 5-7,  oval  elliptical,  obtuse  or  acute,  firm,  greenish,  softly  villous 
above,  greyish  tomentose  beneath  with  shining  villosity,  nerved, 
doubly  dentate,  with  ciliate  glandular  teeth,  the  lateral  petioluled, 
the  terminal  rounded  at  base.  Stipules  glabrous  above,  tomentose 
beneath.  Auricles  acute,  diverging.  Peduncles  short,  solitary  or 
in  a  small  corymb,  hispid,  with  bracts  at  base  pubescent  above, 
tomentose  and  scattered  glandular  beneath,  longer  than  the 
peduncles.  Calyx-tube  subglobular,  hispid  with  small  setaceous 
spines  ending  in  a  gland.  Sepals  glandular,  tomentose  on  edges, 
lanceolate,  spatulate  at  apex,  entire  or  two  with  1  or  2  short  lobes, 
reflexed  in  flower,  then  erect,  persistent.  Styles  short,  villous. 
Flowers  small,  rose,  yelloxvish  in  middle  (I  have  not  seen  them 
ciliate).  Fruit  ovoid-globular,  red,  a  little  attemiate  at  base,  hispid, 
crowned  by  connivent  persistent  sepals. — Differs  from  R.  jjomifera 
in  its  smaller  oval  elliptical  not  oblong  lanceolate  leaflets,  with 
stronger  more  shining  villosity ;  calyx-tube  hispid  with  fine  seta3, 
which  are  less  numerous  and  half  shorter ;  fruit  smaller,  red, 
not  reddish  violet ;  from  R.  resinosa  [B.  resinosoides  Crep.]  in 
leaflets  eglandular  beneath ;  calyx-tube  subglobular,  hispid  with 
small  setaceous  spines  ;  fruit  ovoid-globular,  a  little  attenuate 
at  base." 

When  D^seglise  republished  the  above  description  in  Eev.  du 
Sect.  Toment.  five  years  later,  he  called  the  fruit  "ovoid,"  without 
any  reference  to  attenuation  at  the  base,  and  omitted  the  com- 
parison with  resinosa. 

This  species  is  universally  recognized  on  the  Continent  as  a 
variety  of  B.  pomifera,  yet  the  very  differences  from  tliat  species  enu- 
merated by  r)6s6glise,  with  the  exception  of  the  shining  villosity,  are 
those  which  distinguish  viollis  therefrom,  moreover  the  specimens 
I  have  seen  of  B.  Grenierii  recall  B.  mollis  rather  than  B.  pomi- 
fera. It  is  chiefly  for  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  existence 
of  several  other  intermediates,  that  I  decided  to  unite  mollis  and 
pomifera  in  one  group.  Crepin,  in  Bull.  Soc.  Roy.  Bot.  Belg.  xxi. 
p.  104,  says  B.  Grenierii  is  simply  a  series  of  forms  between  the 
two,  often  with  fine  subfoliar  glands,  a  feature  not  confirmed  by 
Des6glise's  specimens,  and  expressly  barred  by  his  description.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  distinguishable  from  B.  mollis  solely  by  its  more 
unequal  prickles  and  subentire  sepals.  Perhaps  broader  stipules, 
with  deltoid  auricles,  rather  smaller  more  finely  serrate  leaflets, 
and  less  deep  rose  flowers  are  features  which  may  assist  in  its 
diagnosis.  It  occasionally  runs  into  forms  with  rather  narrowly 
elliptical  leaflets,  narrowed  at  each  end. 
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This  species  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ley,  though  Mr.  Baker 
thought  it  our  commonest  form  of  B.  mollis,  but  I  have  only  seen 
one  British  specimen  so  named  by  Deseghse,  viz.  one  by  Webster 
from  Scarborough,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  above  descrip- 
tion and  notes,  but  it  has  even  smaller  leaflets,  the  largest  being 
only  1  in.  long  by  |  in.  wide.  It  seems  near  B.  minuta  Bor., 
which  is  nothing  but  a  small-leaved  form. 

EOSA   PSEUDO-RUBIGINOSA 

Lejeune,  Fl.  Spa,  p.  229  (1811). 

"  Ovary  rounded,  hispid.  Peduncles  hispid.  Stem  and  petioles 
with  recurved  prickles.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  glandular  hairy 
and  rusty  (rouiUes)  beneath,  and  on  the  teeth.  Flowers  rather 
deep  rose." 

Cr6pin  says  that  this  is  synonymous  with  his  B.  Arduennensis, 
of  which  he  gives  the  following  description  in  Bull.  Soc.  de  I'Acad. 
Eoy.   de   Belg.    2me   ser.    xiv.   p.   101   (1862) :— "  A   low   shrub, 
1-1|  metres.      Stems  not  recurved  at   top,   those   of   the   year 
straight,   glaucous  green,  slightly   violet.      Prickles   few,    equal, 
straight,  Jiorizontally  spreading,  the  upper  sensibly  up-curved,  com- 
piressed,  with  narrow  disc.     Branches  with  brownish  bark,  tlieir 
prickles  with  roundish  base,  straight.     Leaves  with  2-3  pairs  of 
leaflets,  petioles  pubescent,  glandular  and  prickly.     Leaflets  thin, 
petioluled,    oval,    oval-elliptic,   or  oval-oblong,   rounded  at  base, 
more  or  less  obtuse,  or  more  or  less  attenuate,  acute  at  apex, 
almost   glabrous    hath   sides,    the   lower  glaucescent  green,   with 
numerous  glands,  which  are  yellowish,  resinous,  and  with  a  pro- 
nounced odour,  the  upper  usually   covered  with  resinous  glands, 
with  glandular  compound  teeth  (4-6  dentate).     Stipules  glabrous, 
glandular   beneath,    with    crisp   gland-ciliated    edges,    the   lower 
narrow,  with  auricles  little  diverging  or  approaching  the  petiole, 
the  upper  very  dilate,  witJi  elongate  obtuse  or  abruptly  acuminate 
auricles,  parallel  or  approaching  the  jJctiole.     Bracts  very  broad, 
equalling  or  a  little  shorter  tlian  the  peduncles.     Flowers  solitary 
or  2-3.     Peduncles  long  and  cliarged  with   numerous  glandular 
setae,  longer  than  their  diameter.     Calyx-tube  globular  or  ovoid, 
glaucescent  green,  hispid-glandular.     Sepals  equalling  the  corolla, 
rising  immediately  after   the  flowering,   with    foliaceous  ajjices, 
two   simple,  the  others  pinnatifid,  very  glandular  on  the  l)ack, 
pubescent  within  and  on  the  edges.     Corolla  large,  bright  rose, 
red  in  bud.     Petals  emarginate,  rarely  gland-ciliate  at  tip.     Styles 
salient,  pubescent.       Fruit  globular  or  ovoid,   rounded  at  base, 
usually  a  little  attenuate  at  apex,  glaucescent  throughout  ripening, 
at  length  orange-red ,  flesh  not  pulpy,  more  or  less  sugary,  crowned 
till  it  falls  by  the  persistent  erect  or  connivent  sepals.     Carpels 
very   numerous,  small,  ol)Iong,  tliose  in   tlie  centre  very  longly 
stipitate. — Difl"ers  from  B.  mollissima  in  its  prickles  being  nmch 
longer,  slender,  always  straight,  even  on  flowering- branches,  hori- 
zontal or  up-curved  (those  of  B.  pomifera  and  B.  mollissima  are 
small,  inclined  or  a  little  hooked  with  large  bases),  by  its  thin 
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leaflets  almost  glabrous  beneath  and  glandular  both  sides,  and  by 
the  form  of  its  upper  stipules." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  Crepin  lays  the  very  greatest 
stress  on  the  prickles  being  straight,  horizontal  or  up-curved, 
Lejeune  says  they  are  recurved,  so  that  had  not  Crepin  expressly 
stated  that  his  species  was  synonymous  with  that  of  Lejeune,  the 
contrary  might  have  been  suspected.  I  have  seen  no  examples 
named  by  Lejeune,  so  cannot  say  whether  they  agree  in  other 
points  with  Cr6pin's  description. 

This  species  is  incorrectly  placed  by  Mr.  Ley  under  B.  omissa. 
Crepin  (/.  c.)  says  that  B.  pomifcra,  B.  molUssima,  and  B.  arduen- 
nensis  must  be  classed  together,  either  as  separate  species  of  one 
group,  or  as  varieties  of  one  species,  differing  from  B.  tomentosa 
[B.  omissa  had  not  at  that  time  been  described]  in  their  straight 
stems,  not  recurved  at  the  top,  and  sepals  persistent  till  the  fruit 
itself  falls,  not  simply  rising,  marcescent,  and  then  caducous,  also 
by  their  petals  being  of  deeper  colour.  He  admits,  however, 
that  he  only  knew  B.  pomifera  from  a  specimen  in  his  garden,  but 
considered  that  it  differs  from  B.  mollis  in  its  size  and  in  its  sub- 
foliar  glands,  which  Des^glise  had  overlooked. 

There  are  two  specimens  in  herb.  Deseglise  and  two  at  Kew 
collected  by  Crepin.  They  have  rather  few,  long,  very  slender, 
subulate,  very  straight  prickles,  often  in  pairs,  the  uppermost 
often  inclined  upwards,  not  up-curved.  Leaflets  medium,  oblong 
elliptical,  subobtuse  or  rounded  at  apex,  very  thinly  and  finely 
hairy  above,  not  much  more  so  beneath,  and  chiefly  on  midrib 
and  veins,  always  with  some  and  often  many  conspicuous  glands 
above,  always  densely  and  conspicuously  glandular  all  over  the 
lower  surface,  biserrate,  the  primary  teeth  fine,  the  secondary 
coarse.  Petioles  with  short  fine  scanty  pubescence,  densely  glan- 
dular (one  specimen  nearly  eglandular),  with  often  many,  but 
always  very  short,  fine  acicles.  Stipules  usually  densely  glandular 
on  the  back,  but  not  much  hairy.  Auricles  rather  long  and  broad, 
but  quite  acuminate.  Peduncles  about  equalling  or  a  little  longer 
than  the  fruit,  densely  glandular-hispid.  Fruit  broadly  ovoid- 
suburceolate,  considerably  glandular-hispid.  Sepals  erect,  conni- 
vent,  persistent,  much  or  moderately  pinnate,  often  with  very 
broad,  foliaceous,  deeply  incised  terminal  appendages,  very  glan- 
dular-hispid.    Styles  white-woolly. 

Crepin's  specimens  confirm  his  description,  and  show  that 
this  species  is  one  that  has  rather  few  but  remarkably  long, 
straight,  slender  prickles,  and  leaflets  unusually  little  hairy  for  the 
group,  but  if  we  restrict  the  name  to  such  plants,  as  I  think  we 
ought  to  do,  we  must  exclude  therefrom  all  those  wdiich  have  very 
glandular  leaflets,  often  glandular  on  both  sides,  but  densely 
tomentose.  These  must  not  be  placed  to  B.  recondita  unless  they 
have  the  other  characteristics  of  that  species,  and  although 
B.  mollis  may  have  its  leaflets  more  or  less  glandular,  I  doubt 
whether  Smith  ever  meant  them  to  be  densely  so;  nor  must  they 
be  placed  to  B.  resinosoides  Crep.,  which  is  not  one  of  the  j^omi- 
fera  group.  On  the  other  hand,  Cr6pin,  in  Primit.  Monog.  p.  97 
Journal  of  Botany,  June,  1910.     [Supplement.]        / 
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(1869),  gives  his  opinion  that  the  degree  of  pubescence  on  the 
leaflets  is  of  httle  value,  so  that  perhaps  for  the  present  R.  pseudo- 
rubiginosa  Lej.  may  be  permitted  to  include  forms  with  densely 
tomentose  as  well  as  thinly  pubescent  leaflets,  but  I  think  a  new 
name  will  have  to  be  found  for  the  former,  which  certainly  occur 
in  Scotland,  if  not  in  England.  If  Crepin's  principle  that  pube- 
scence is  of  little  importance  be  accepted,  some  of  our  species  m 
other  groups  must  disappear. 

Deseglise,  in  Cat.  Eaisonne,  quotes  a  Thirsk  specimen  by  Mr. 
Baker,  but  has  no  specimen  of  it  in  his  herbarium.  There  is, 
however,  at  Kew  a  specimen  labelled,  "  R.  molUssiina,  with  petals 
giand-ciliate.  Hedges  at  Thirsk.  This  is  probably  the  plant 
referred  to  by  Deseglise  as  R.  arduennensis."  It  has  very  tine 
slightly  curved  or  very  straight  prickles,  from  quite  flat,  oval 
bases.  The  leaflets  are  medium,  rounded  at  apex,  moderately 
hairy  both  sides,  and  glandular  beneath,  though  not  very  densely 
so,  and  some  nearly  eglandular.  Peduncles  glandular-hispid, 
about  equalHng  or  slightly  longer  than  the  ovoid  glandular- liispid 
fruit.  Sepals  rather  short,  erect,  connivent,  subentire.  _  It  is 
much  like  Crepin's  own  specimens,  but  the  leaflets  are  decidedly 
more  hairy  and  less  glandular. 

The  synonymy  with  R.  villosa  var.  suberecta  Woods,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Baker  in  Monogr.  p.  211,  is  not  now  accepted  as  correct. 

Foreign  Species  of  the  Group  R.  pomifera. 

jB.  resinosa  Sternb.  is  quoted  by  Baker,  in  Monogr.  p.  211,  as  a 
synonym  of  R.  i^oviifera  Herrm.,  which  it  certainly  approaches,  to 
judge  from  Keller's  description  in  x\sch.  Sc  Graeb.  Fl.  Mitteleurop. 
vi.  p.  67,  but  dift'ers  in  its  much  wider-spaced,  very  silky  leaflets, 
glandular  beneath,  very  long  peduncles,  and  small  fruit  and 
flowers.  It  is,  however,  an  Eastern  species  not  likely  to  occur  in 
Britain. 

R.  Andrzeiovii  Stev.  This  is  mentioned  in  Baker's  Monogr. 
as  one  of  the  segregates  which  make  up  our  R.  tomentosa  Sm.,  but 
it  has  been  regarded  by  Mr.  Ley  as  a  species  or  variety,  widely 
spread  in  Britain,  of  the  Shemrdi  group.  There  is,  however,  no 
doubt  whatever  that  it  is  a  liomifera  form  near  R.  mollis,  not  a 
tovientosa,  nor  a  Shemrdi,  and  I  think  Mr.  Ley  now  agrees  to  this. 
Steven's  description  (ex  Besser,  Enum.  Plant.  Volk.  PodoL,  &c.,  p.  19, 
1822)  is  inconclusive,  but  Des6glise's  fuller  one  lays  stress  on  the 
persistence  of  the  sepals  ;  moreover,  specimens  named  by  Besser 
at  Caml)ridge,  at  Kcw,  also  on  tlie  Continent  in  Sieber's  herbarium, 
and  at  Berlin  all  l)ear  this  out.  Crepin  saw  the  two  latter,  and 
formed  the  opinion  that  Besser  applied  the  name  to  various  forms 
of  R.  vtollis  Sm.  Rouy  considers  that  Deseglise's  R.  Andrzcioivshii 
(as  he  spells  it)  is  not  that  of  Besser,  but  is  R.  tomentosa  var. 
(jlohiilosa  Rouy,  but  seeing  that  the  latter  variety  has  its  sepals 
persistent  only  up  to  the  coloration  of  the  fruit,  this  view  hardly 
seems  tenable,  because  D6s6glise  gives  persistent  sepals  to  the 
plant  he  calls  Avdrzeiowskii.     Mr.  Ley  thinks  that   our  forms 
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which  he  lias  heen  naming  B.  Andrzeiovii  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct froua  other  memhers  of  the  Shcrardi  group  to  merit  a  new 
name.  I  have  not  seen  enough  of  them  to  express  an  opinion  on 
this  point,  nor  do  I  know  more  of  Eouy's  var.  glohulosa  than 
appears  in  his  key.  Beyond  all  this,  Steven's  Andrzeiovii  is  an 
Eastern  European  species,  unlikely  to  occur  in  Britain. 

GROUP     OF     ROSA     SHERARDI. 

Since  the  recognition  of  B.  omissa  Desi^gl.,  or  at  least  forms  of 
it,  as  a  British  species,  the  desirability  of  segregating  species  and 
varieties,  which  have  affinity  therewith,  from  the  groups  of 
B.  pomifera  and  B.  tomentosa  has  become  apparent,  but  as 
B.  Sherardi  Davies,  one  of  its  members,  is  a  much  older  name,  it 
is  proposed  to  use  it  at  the  head  of  the  group.  B.  farinosa 
Bechst.,  one  of  our  supposed  British  species,  actually  antedates 
B.  Sherardi  by  three  years,  but  that  is  a  somewhat  obscure  and 
aberrant  species,  of  which  I  have  seen  no  authentic  material, 
moreover  it  is  usually  regarded  on  the  Continent  as  belonging 
to  the  tomentosa  group,  though  its  affinities  seem  much  stronger 
with  the  present  one. 

The  leading  features  of  the  group  of  B.  Sherardi  are  a  low, 
compact,  rather  stiff  habit,  just  intermediate  between  that  of  the 
B.  pomifera  and  B.  tomentosa  groups.  The  internodes  are  seldom 
quite  straight,  but  they  are  not  as  a  rule  obviously  flexuose  as  in 
tomentosa.  The  prickles  are  slender  or  moderately  stout,  straight 
or  somewhat  falcate,  very  rarely  hooked,  and  even  then  less  stout 
than  they  frequently  are  in  the  next  group.  Its  leaflets  are 
usually  densely  and  softly  tomentose,  but  subglabrous  varieties 
occur.  They  vary  much  in  shape,  but  in  general  are  rather  close 
set  and  somewhat  obtuse,  and  are  bluish  green  in  colour.  The 
stipules  have  more  acuminate  auricles  than  in  th.Q  pomifera  group, 
and  the  upper  ones  are  not  falcately  incurved.  Normally  the 
peduncles  are  short,  Init  several  forms  occur  which  have  them 
long.  The  sepals  are  somewhat  pinnate,  narrow,  and  rounded  on 
the  back,  spreading-ascending  or  even  erect  and  connivent  after 
flowering,  persistent  till  the  fruit  is  ripe,  then  deciduous.  Occa- 
sionally some  of  the  sepals  may  fall  before  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit,  but  never  before  it  is  fully  red.  The  styles  are  villous,  rarely 
only  hispid. 

Thougli  the  above  definitions  are  drawn  up  to  include  the 
main  features  rehed  upon  by  Keller  and  Eouy  to  distinguish  this 
gi-oup,  it  certainly  appears  to  cover  some  species  and  many  indivi- 
duals which  are  assigned  by  Continental  authors  to  the  group  of 
B.  tomentosa.  In  our  British  list,  the  leading  species,  B.  Sherardi 
Davies,  comes  under  this  category,  further  remarks  on  which  will 
be  made  under  that  species,  while  of  the  more  obscure  forms, 
B.  farinosa  Bechst.  and  B.  cinerascens  Dum.  are  usually  classified 
as  tomentosa  forms  on  the  Continent.  Apart  from  the  habit, 
which  is  not  always  determinable  in  a  herbarium  specimen,  the 
best  and  most  easily  observable  feature  is  the  persistence  of  the 
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sepals,  that  is,  if  the  specimen  be  sufficiently  advanced.  I  have 
not  learnt  to  predict  with  confidence,  from  a  specimen  in  which 
the  fruit  has  not  begun  to  turn  colour,  whether  the  sepals  are 
going  to  fall  early  or  late,  but  Mr.  Ley  tells  me  he  seldom  finds 
any  difficulty  in  doing  so.  If  his  diagnoses  are  correct,  I  believe 
the  group  of  R.  Sherardi  will  prove  to  be  our  largest  one  in 
the  subsection,  not  only  in  species  and  varieties,  but  also  in 
individuals. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  follow  the  discrimination  I  have  just 
referred  to,  which  is  used  by  foreign  authors  in  placing  some  of 
the  forms  to  the  tomentosa  group,  which  certainly  have  sepals 
erect  and  persisting  until  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  by  descrip- 
tion have  also  the  habit  of  the  Sherardi  group,  but  I  think  that 
at  least  long  peduncles,  i.  e.  considerably  longer  than  the  fruit, 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  guiding  factors.  This,  however,  seems  to 
me  an  unimportant  feature  as  compared  with  the  persistence  of 
the  sepals,  but  this  point  will  be  referred  to  again  in  the  notes  on 
R.  tomentosa  Sm. 

At  the  best,  the  group  is  not  a  very  well-defined  one,  as  might 
be  expected  from  its  intermediate  position.  R.  omissa  Desegl., 
its  typical  species,  though  not  its  oldest  one,  is  very  near  R.  mollis 
var.  ccendea,  while  forms  wnth  the  sepals  more  pinnate  and  flatter 
on  the  back,  or  with  less  woolly  styles,  show  an  approach  to  the 
tomentosa  group,  especially  when  combined  with  more  widely 
spaced,  narrower  and  decidedly  acuminate  leaflets,  as  in  some  of 
its  varieties. 

Key  to  British  Species. 

J  f  Leaflets  simply  serrate  B.  cinerascens  Dum. 

(Leaflets  biserrate  or  triserrate  2 

o  (Fruit  and  peduncles  smooth  JR .  farinosa  Bechst. 

(Fruit  usually  and  peduncles  always  hispid-glandular 3 

Leaflets  ej^landular,  or  only  very  finely  and  inconspicuously  glan- 
dular beneath 4 

Leaflets  with  conspicuous,  though  sometimes  only  few  subfoliar 
glands   6 

r  Prickles  moderate,  straight  or  nearly  so  (see  footnote  p.  53) 
4]  R.  omissa  var.  submollis  Ley. 

( Prickles  stoutish,  decidedly  curved  or  falcate    5 

("All  the  fruits  globose  or  broadly  ovoid R.  Sherardi  Davies. 

5 1  Outer  fruits  subglobose,  the  central  always  more  or  less  obovoid 

I  R.  tomentosa  var.  x>seudo-mollis  E.  G.  Baker. 

/^  Styles  hispid,  not  villous.      Leaflets  narrow,  subglabrous,  or  thinly 

6j        pubescent     ..     R.  tomentosa  \&x.WoodsianaGxo\es. 

(Styles  villous.     Leaflets  broad,  densely  pubescent  or  tomentoee  ...  7 
1^  Prickles  rather  short,  some  at  least  strongly  hooked 
7]  R.  tomentosa  var.  uricinata  Lees. 

(Prickles  more  or  less  long,  straight,  or  curved,  never  hooked     8 

^Prickles  long,  nearly  straight.  Petioles  very  strongly  armed  with 
pricklets,  aciculi,  and  stalked  glands.  Bracts  and  stipules  often 
red.     Sepals  long,  dark,  spreading,  much  pinnate.     Fruit  ovoid, 

hispid    9 

Not  as  above   10 
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g  I  Leaflets  tomentose  li.  suberecia  Ley. 

I  Leaflets  glabrous  or  nearly  so  B.  suherecta  var.  glabrata  Ley. 

j^Q  (  Prickles  straight,  or  only  slightly  curved 11 

(Prickles  falcate    li.  tomentosa  xar.  jJsetido-ynoUis  E.  G.Baker. 

I  Peduncles  as  long  as  or  longer  than  fruit.     Leaflets  more  or  less 
densely  glandular  beneath.     Fruit  considerably  hispid,  all  ovoid 
or  only  subglobose    E.  rcsivosoides  Cvep. 
Peduncles  shorter  than  fruit.    Leaflets  less  glandular  beneath.    Fruit 
little  or  not  at  all  hispid,  the  outer  globose,  the  central  pyriform 
B,  omissa  Descgl. 

EosA  Sheraedi 
Davies,  Welsh  Botanology,  p.  49  (1813). 

"  A  wild  rose  with  softly  hirsute  leaf,  round  glabrous  fruit, 
calyx  and  peduncle  hispid.  —  The  spines  of  the  branches  are 
larger  and  more  bent  [than  in  B.  villosa] ,  the  flowers  more 
numerous,  and  frequently  arranged  in  an  umbel,  the  fruit  smaller, 
more  globular,  glossy  and  without  bristles.  I  thus  define  it  :— 
Kose  with  glabrous  globose  fruit,  peduncles  and  calyx  hispid. 
Stem-prickles  subhooked,  leaflets  elliptic,  tomentose  both  sides." 

Davies  adds  that  the  glandular  hispidity  of  the  peduncles  and 
fruit  varies.  He  records  R.  tomentosa  Sm.  next  to  it,  so  obviously 
meant  to  keep  them  distinct  but  does  not  emphasize  the  points  of 
difference.  He  remarks  that  he  is  convinced  that  his  species  is 
not  a  villosa  form. 

Smith  described  this  as  B.  subglobosa  in  Eng.  Fl.  ed.  1,  vol.  ii. 
p.  381,  but,  recognizing  the  identity  of  his  species  with  Davies's, 
corrected  the  name  in  his  second  edition  to  B.  Shemrdi  Davies 
(see  Journ.  Bot.  1909,  p.  353).  His  description  is  as  follows : — 
"Fruit  globular,  abrupt,  somewhat  bristly.  Calyx  copiously 
pinnate.  Prickles  conical,  hooked,  compressed.  Leaflets  ellipti- 
cal, acute,  downy  both  sides. — A  stronger  plant  than  tlie  last 
[B.  tomentosa] ,  with  stout  round  branches.  Prickles  chiefly  in 
couples  under  the  leaves  and  younger  branches,  hooked,  conical, 
tapering  gradually  from  a  very  Ijroad  base,  all  in  some  degree 
compressed  laterally,  but  particularly  so  on  the  young  vigorous 
shoots.  Leaflets  5  or  7,  elliptical,  and  rather  broad,  but  more  or 
less  acute  at  each  end,  hoary,  soft  and  downy  on  both  sides, 
doubly  serrated.  Foot-stalks  downy,  prickly,  slightly  glandular. 
Stipules  downy,  acute,  fringed  with  glands.  Flower-stalks  1  to 
8  or  9,  the  more  numerous  the  shorter,  beset  with  glandular 
bristles,  mostly  bracteated,  with  the  uppermost  leaflets  stipular, 
which  are  ovate  lanceolate,  acute,  glandular,  and  downy.  Tube 
of  the  calyx  large,  tumid,  globose,  abrupt,  often  slightly  depressed, 
sometimes  a  little  elongated  at  the  base,  variously  besprinkled 
with  bristles,  but  sometimes  almost  naked.  In  a  half-ripe  state 
its  surface  is  corrugated  from  the  projection  of  the  numerous 
seeds,  and  has  a  purplish  olive  hue.  It  then  much  resembles  a 
half-grown  bullace  plum.  I  have  not  seen  the  ripe  fruit  or  the 
flowers.  The  segments  of  the  limb  of  the  calyx  are  expanded, 
very  rough  with  bristles  and  stalked  glands,  and  copiously  pinnate 
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in  the  manner  of  B.  tomentosa.  The  whole  plant,  except  the 
prickles  and  calyx,  bears  more  resemblance  to  R.  villosa  than  to 
B.  tomentosa,  and  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  large  globular 
half-ripe  fruit." 

There  is  a  specimen  from  Davies,  which  is  his  type,  from 
Anglesea,  at  South  Kensington.  It  is  a  small  piece  of  a  liowering- 
shoot  in  fruit,  and  it  therefore  shows  no  stem  prickles.  The 
prickles  on  this  shoot  are  very  slender,  straightish  or  slightly 
curved,  but  of  course  would  not  be  typical  of  those  on  the  stem. 
Leaflets  rather  small,  regularly  oval  or  broadly  elliptical,  thinly 
and  finely  but  quite  softly  pubescent  above,  the  under  side  scarcely 
visible  but  appears  to  be  densely  tomentose  and  eglandular.  They 
are  finely,  sharply,  but  not  very  fully  biserrate.  Petioles  densely 
tomentose,  very  densely  glandular,  with  few  small  prickles. 
Stipules  rather  densely  conspicuously  glandular  on  the  back. 
Peduncles  in  a  cluster  of  four,  h  in.  to  |  in.  long,  about  equalling 
fruit,  glandular-hispid.  Fruit  subglobose,  very  slightly  glandular 
hispid.  Sepals  spreading  or  spreading  erect,  more  or  less  glan- 
dular and  pinnate.  Wilson's  specimen  on  the  same  sheet  has 
shorter  peduncles,  more  glandular  and  more  pinnate  sepals,  quite 
ovoid  fruit,  and  more  curved  prickles.  He  thought  these  characters 
and  the  more  persistent  sepals  and  globose  fruit  formed  the  chief 
distinction  from  B.  tomentosa,  though  the  fruit  in  this  specimen 
is  decidedly  ovoid. 

Smith's  specimens  (of  B.  suhglohosa)  have  quite  stout  some- 
what hooked  stem-prickles.  The  leaflets  are  broadly  oval,  very 
densely  pubescent  both  sides,  eglandular  beneath.  Some  of  the 
stipules  are  quite  glandular  on  the  back  and  some  naked  on  the 
same  specimen.  The  fruit  in  one  specimen  is  smooth  and  quite 
globose,  but  in  the  other  it  is  somewhat  glandular-hispid  and 
quite  decidedly  ovoid.  The  sepals  in  l)oth  are  spreading.  There 
is  a  sheet  in  Smith's  herbarium  containing  three  or  four  specimens 
collected  by  Davies  in  Anglesea  in  1802  (eleven  years  before  ho 
descrilied  ll.  Sherardi).  The  label  by  Davies  is  marked  B.  mollis 
var.  cccrulea,  but  one  of  tlie  specimens  differs  from  the  others,  and 
has  been  marked  by  Smith  "  B.  subglobosa,"  doubtless  quite  cor- 
rectly.    It  has  decidedly  ovoid,  somewhat  glandular-hispid  fruit. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  B.  Sherardi  is  very  distinct  from  the 
tomentosa  gi-oup.  Davies's  own  specimens  show  the  sepals  to  be 
too  persistent,  though  they  are  not  sufficient  to  show  the  habit, 
but  the  fact  that  he  had  confounded  some  of  his  own  specimens 
with  B.  viollis  var.  coerulea  Woods  seems  to  warrant  the  assump- 
tion that  his  species  was  at  least  as  near  viollis  as  tomentosa  in 
appearance  and  habit.  Wilson  specially  remarks  on  the  greater 
persistence  of  the  sepals  as  a  distinctive  feature  from  B.  tomentosa, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Smith  was  mistaken  in 
identifying  his  B.  snbglobosa  with  B.  Sherardi,  while  his  remark 
that  his  species  beai'S  more  resemblance  to  B.  villosa  than  to 
B.  tomentosa  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  it  must  be  kept 
distinct  from  the  tomentosa  gi-oup. 

But   British    authors,   who    have    overlooked    the    name    of 
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B.  Sherardi,  have  applied  the  name  of  B.  suhglohosa  Sm.,  which 
is  synonymous,  to  glohose-fvuited  forms  of  the  tomentosa  group,  as 
well  as  to  the  true  species  of  Davies,  and  have  also  so  labelled 
plants  with  obvious  subfoliar  glands,  which,  if  not  inadmissible, 
are  at  least  very  untypical.  Continental  botanists,  no  doubt  mis- 
led ]:)y  British  opinion,  have  also  placed  B.  suhglohosa  Sm.  under 
E.  tomentosa,  though  I  find  the  majority  of  the  specimens  referred 
thereto  are  good  B.  Sherardi.  It  is  the  presence  of  such  ex- 
amples that  obscures  the  Continental  line  of  division  between  the 
two  groups. 

B.  SJierardi  is  recognizable  by  its  habit,  also  by  its  rather 
stout  decidedly  falcate  prickles,  thick  densely  tomentose  leaflets, 
typically,  if  not  always  eglandular,  globose  or  broadly  ovoid  fruit, 
usually  in  small  clusters,  the  central  ones  not  appreciably  obovoid 
or  pyriform,  on  moderately  long  peduncles,  and  spreading  erect 
decidedly  pinnate  sepals,  which  persist  till  the  fruit  ripens.  Its 
styles  are  villous.  But  the  five  species  which  follow  differ  only 
slightly  from  it.  B.  omissa  Desegl.  differs  in  its  subfoliar  glands, 
straighter  more  slender  prickles,  shorter  peduncles,  and  pyriform 
central  fruit.  Var.  suhviollis  Ley  is  even  nearer,  and  hardly  differs 
but  by  its  straighter  prickles  and  more  ovoid  fruit.  Var.  pscudo- 
mollis  E.  G.  Baker  has  somewhat  more  falcate  prickles,  slightly 
glandular  leaflets,  and  more  ovoid  fruit.  Var.  uncinata  Lees  is 
also  very  near,  and  differs  chiefly  in  its  very  hooked  though  not 
stout  prickles  and  glandular  leaflets.  B.  resinosoidcs  Crep., 
according  to  its  author's  latest  views,  is  simply  long-peduncled 
07nissa. 

Many  of  the  plants  labelled  B.  Andrzeiovii  Stev.  on  the  Conti- 
nent are  probably  referable  to  B.  Sherardi,  which  will  I  think 
prove  to  be  a  common  and  generally  distributed  species. 

Rosa  omissa 
Deseglise  in  Billotia,  p.  47  (1864). 

"  Shrub  1-1^  m.  high,  forming  a  dense  very  tufted  hush  with  a 
greyish  look,  branches  usually  flexuous.  Prickles  compressed, 
dilated  in  a  disc-shape  at  base,  long  and  straight.  Petioles  tomen- 
tose and  scattered  glandular,  prickly  beneath.  Leaflets  5-7,  all 
petioluled,  the  terminal  a  little  rounded  or  narrowed  at  l)ase,  oval- 
clliptical,  rounded  at  both  ends,  or  oval  and  ending  in  a  short 
point,  greyish  pubescent  or  tomentose  both  sides,  scattered  glan- 
dular heneath,  doubly  dentate,  ciliate,  with  glandular  secondary 
teeth,  midril)  with  scattered  glands.  Stipules  glabrous  above, 
pubescent  and  scattered  glandular  beneath,  with  acute  diverging 
auricles.  Peduncles  very  short  (at  most  1  cm.  long),  hispid- 
glandular,  solitary  or  1-4,  quite  hidden  by  an  oval  acuminate 
bract  which  is  glabrous  alcove,  pubescent  and  scattered  glandular 
beneath,  the  outer  peduncles  with  an  extra  very  small  bract. 
Sepals  short,  oval,  appendiculate  and  ciliate  at  tip,  glandular,  two 
entire  with  tomentose  edges,  three  pinnate  with  gland-fringed  ap- 
pendages, salient  in  bud,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  reflexed  in  flower, 
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then  erect  connivent.  Calyx-tube  glabrous,  obovoid,  attenuate  at 
base.  Styles  villous.  Disc  short  and  little  salient.  Flowers 
fine  rose.  Fruit  large,  red,  glabrous,  rounded  at  apex,  sensibly 
attenuate  at  base,  assuming  a  jiyroid  form,  crowned  till  it  is  ripe 
by  the  sepals  which  eventually  fall. — It  differs  from  B.  cuspidata 
in  its  habit,  its  leaflets  not  being  oval-lanceolate,  pubescent, 
tomentose  on  both  faces,  peduncles  quite  short,  hidden  l)y  bracts, 
sepals  shorter  than  the  corolla,  calyx-tube  glabrous,  flower  fine 
red,  fruit  larger,  obovoid,  pyriform,  crowned  by  sepals ;  from 
B.  Andrzeiouskii  in  its  less  stout  prickles,  leaflets  with  glands 
beneath,  peduncles  very  short,  hidden  by  bracts,  calyx-tube  gla- 
brous, flowers  fine  rose,  fruit  larger  glabrous,  sepals  not  persistent 
after  fruit  ripens ;  from  B.  mollissima  in  its  leaflets  being  scattered 
glandular  beneath,  calyx-tube  obovoid  glabrous,  sepals  shorter 
than  corolla,  petals  not  ciliate,  fruit  red,  obovoid  pyriform.  Its 
fruit,  its  leaflets  glandular  beneath,  its  very  short  peduncles  and 
bracts,  its  fine  rose  flowers  easily  distinguish  it  from  B.  tomentosa 
and  B.  subglcbosa." 

Deseglise  has  about  thirty  sheets  in  his  herbarium.  Regarding 
them  comprehensively,  together  with  those  at  Kew,  the  species 
appears  to  be  distinguished  by  the  following  characteristics.  The 
prickles  are  very  similar  to  the  curved  ones  of  B.  mollis.  They 
are  seldom  quite  straight,  almost  always  somewhat  curved,  but 
hardly  falcate  and  never  hooked.  They  are  frequently,  though 
not  always,  stouter  towards  the  base  than  in  mollis,  and  the  base 
may  be  either  rounded  or  elongate.  Leaflets  just  as  in  mollis,  but 
on  the  whole  not  only  a  little  smaller  but  somewhat  narrower  in 
proportion,  less  often  obtuse  or  rounded  at  apex,  and  more  often 
quite  acute  but  not  acuminate,  also  less  rounded  below ;  clothing 
also  as  in  mollis,  but  as  a  rule  with  subfoliar  glands,  sometimes 
many,  and  always  at  least  on  secondary  nerves,  though  the  glands 
are  often  small  and  fine.  Toothing  perhaps  a  little  finer,  but  very 
like  that  of  mollis.  Petioles  perhaps  more  often  with  small  prick- 
lets,  their  glands  always  sliortly  stipitate  or  subsessile  ;  stipules 
broad  with  broadly  triangular,  or  more  often  acuminate  aui-icles, 
often  quite  dentate  on  the  edge,  often  hairy  above,  and  densely 
glandular  on  tlie  back.  Peduncles  1  to  4,  often  equalling  and 
quite  usually  half  to  three-quarters  as  long  as  the  fruit,  not  often 
less,  so  that  Deseglise's  specified  length  of  1  cm.  is  rather  an 
average  than  a  maximum,  as  he  states.  They  are  rather  densely 
hispid-glandular,  often  rather  strongly  so,  so  as  to  be  subaciculate. 
Bracts  often  very  broad  but  not  as  a  rule  hiding  the  peduncles. 
Fruit  subglobose,  the  central  one  of  a  cluster  very  often  more  or 
less  produced  below  into  an  umbo  at  the  insertion  of  the  peduncle, 
but  hardly  pyriform,  quite  often  slightly  but  seldom  much  hispid- 
glandular.  Sepals  hardly  differing  from  those  of  viollis,  except  in 
being  shorter,  seldom  longer  than  the  fruit.  Only  four  specimens 
have  ripe  fruit,  the  date  of  gathering  varj'ing  from  Sept.  4th  to 
20th.  On  these,  as  well  as  on  the  whole  of  the  other  specimens, 
all  the  sepals  persist,  either  erect  or  spreading.  Styles  like  those 
of  viollis,  disc  quite  decided. 
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Tlie  leading  features  of  the  above  are  tlie  somewhat  curved 
prickles,  short  peduncles,  short  sepals,  and  central  fruit  somewhat 
produced  below,  so  as  to  be  subpyriform.  The  hal)it  and  less 
persistent  sepals  also  help  to  separate  it  from  mollis,  but  the  latter 
almost  invariably  remain  till  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe. 

Crepin  saj's  that  it  has  the  facies  and  bluish  foliage  of 
B.  viollis,  to  which  group  foreign  botanists  formerly  referred  it, 
but  all  modern  specialists  agree  that  its  affinities  are  rather  with 
B.  tomentosa,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  less  acute  leaflets,  with 
more  prominent  secondary  nerves  (he  does  not  mention  glands), 
short  peduncles,  bright  rose  corolla,  and,  above  all,  by  its  sepals 
not  disarticulating  till  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe.  He  thinks  that  in 
Britain  B.  omissa  has  frequently  been  confused  with  varieties  of 
B.  mollis,  and  in  a  later  note  (1892)  he  says  that  he  has  not  seen 
British  omissa,  but  that  it  might  be  found  labelled  B.  cuspidatoidcs 
Crep.,  though  this  does  not  seem  very  probable,  as  that  is  one  of 
the  true  tomentosa  subgroup  wnth  deciduous  sepals. 

B.  omissa  is  certainly  a  difficult  species,  unless  we  allow  a 
good  deal  of  departure  from  Deseglise's  description.  I  have  seen 
specimens  from  Mr.  Barclay  which  certainly  belong  to  this  group, 
and  come  near  tliis  species.  Their  sepals  are  in  most  respects 
tliose  of  mollis,  namely  erect,  connivent,  narrow,  much  rounded 
on  back,  and  often  simple  or  nearly  so,  and  even  become  incras- 
sated  and  scarlet  at  the  base.  Most  of  them,  though  not  quite 
all,  persist  till  the  fruit  ripens.  The  peduncles,  however,  are  long. 
The  sepal  characters  are  strongly  suggestive  of  mollis,  from  which 
group  Mr.  Barclay  says  the  habit  at  once  distinguishes  them.  He 
also  tells  me  that  bushes  apparently  identical  in  all  other  respects 
have  in  some  their  sepals  deciduous  when  the  fruit  is  plainly  un- 
ripe, although  on  the  same  bush  some  of  them  remain  till  the 
fruit  ripens,  while  in  others  all  or  most  of  the  sepals  remain  till 
after  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe.  I  fear  that  the  character  wliich  is 
generally  accepted  as  the  fundamental  one  by  which  we  may 
distinguish  the  Sherardi  subgroup  from  those  on  either  side  of 
it  does  not  always  stand  the  test  of  examination,  but,  after 
all,  no  single  character  in  the  genus  ever  seems  to  be  quite 
conclusive. 

Mr.  Ley  records  B.  omissa,  though  rarely,  from  some  sixteen 
English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  vice-counties,  as  far  south  as  Mont- 
gomery, also  one  Irish  one.  I  have  not  myself  seen  a  specimen  I 
can  confidently  refer  to  the  typical  plant,  but  do  not  wish  it  to 
be  inferred  that  I  have  any  doubt  as  to  its  existence  in  Britain. 

KosA  OMISSA  var.  submollis 
Ley  in  Journ.  Bot.  1907,  p.  205  (as  a  species). 

"  Bush  less  robust  than  in  the  preceding  [B.  mollis  Sm.] ,  with 
strong  arching  surculi.  Very  near  B.  mollis,  with  tlie  tliorns 
equally  narrow-based  but  rather  shorter  and  rather  more  curved ; 
tlie  leaflets  broadly  eUiptic,  hairy  beneath  ;  the  peduncles  long  or 
short,  always  straight ;  the  sepals  suberect  in  fruit  and  persistent 
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until  the  fruit  has  changed  colour,  but  finally  caducous  ;   the  fruit 
large,  ovoid,  the  primordial  pyroid,  ripening  later." 

Mr.  Ley  first  described  this  as  a  species,  but  subsequently 
decided  that  it  did  not  deserve  specific  rank,  with  which  I  quite 
agree.  He  reduced  it  to  a  variety  of  B.  omissa  in  Lond.  Cat.  ed.  10, 
which  is  a  far  better  arrangement. 

I  have  seen  some  fifteen  or  twenty  sheets  of  var.  submollis, 
which  have  been  lent  to  me  from  their  herbaria  by  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Ley  and  Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Ley  tells  me  that  he  has 
described  from  all  these  collectively,  and  has  not  a  defined  type, 
but,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  more  specimens  one  considers  the 
wider  the  ground  covered,  so  I  find  it  difficult  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  whole  without  unconsciously  departing  from 
the  description  intended  by  the  author. 

Their  prickles  are  rather  short  to  moderately  long,  usually 
slightly  conical,  but  not  stout,  either  straight  and  horizontal  or 
often  somewhat  dechning,  or  more  rarely  directed  upwards,  or 
else  and  perhaps  nearly  as  often  somewhat  curved,  though  hardly 
falcate.  Those  on  the  barren  shoots,  and  on  the  branches  of  the 
year  which  often  spring  from  the  flowering-branches,  are  quite 
frequently  decidedly  stout  and  quite  falcate,  but  these  must  not 
be  taken  as  typical.  The  leaflets  are  usually  elliptical  rather  than 
oval,  often  rather  narrowly  rounded  at  the  l)ase  and  acuminate  at 
the  apex,  not  very  close  set,  eglandular  on  the  back,  or  very  rarely 
glandular  on  the  secondary  nerves,  not  very  strongly  biserrate, 
i.  e.  the  secondary  teeth  not  numerous,  and  often  not  gland-tipped. 
Petioles  rather  densely  tomentose,  usually  though  not  always 
considerably  glandular,  and  moderately  prickly.  Stipules  rather 
broad,  with  long  acuminate  auricles.  Peduncles  solitary  or  in 
threes,  as  long  as  or  ratlier  longer  than  the  fruit,  but  sometimes 
decidedly  shorter,  especially  the  primordial,  usually  glandular- 
hispid,  but  Mr.  Ley  includes  several  forms  with  them  perfectly 
smooth.  Fruit  of  medium  to  ratlier  large  size,  ovoid  or  somewliat 
pyriform,  smooth.  Sepals  spreading  erect,  rarely  connivent,  some 
of  thorn  usually  with  some  short  narrow  pinn»,  persistent  on  ripe 
fruit  till  about  the  middle  of  September. 

This  variety  certainly  has  a  very  great  superficial  resemblance, 
in  the  herbarium  at  least,  to  li.  viollis.  Except  that  tlie  sepals  of 
var.  submollis  are  more  spreading,  and  rather  shorter,  dried  speci- 
mens would  1)0  extremely  difficult  to  separate.  I  can  see  no 
appreciable  difl'erence  in  the  prickles.  Normally  those  of  B.  mollis 
should  1)0  quite  straight,  but  forms  with  them  slightly  curved  may 
be  found,  and  as  in  var.  submollis,  those  on  the  barren  shoots  are 
often  much  stouter  and  somewhat  falcate.  The  prickles  of  sub- 
mollis, tiiough  described  as  rather  more  curved  than  in  mollis,  are 
not  so  in  the  specimens  examined  ;  moreover,  Mr.  Ley  tells  me 
that  lie  distinguishes  his  variety  from  var.  pscudo-mollis  E.  G. 
Baker  by  its  quite  straight  prickles.  The  leaflets  are,  on  the 
whole,  rather  narrower  than  in  mollis,  though  many  forms  of  the 
latter  have  them  quite  elliptical.  Its  fruit  is  smooth  and  ovoid, 
while   that    of    mollis    is   usually    hispid    or  even   aciculate,  and 
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normally  globose,  thougli  INIr.  Barclay  has  sent  me  a  series  with 
them  quite  ovoid. 

In  spite  of  these  similarities  in  the  herbarium,  Mr.  Ley  con- 
siders tliat  the  habit  will  always  separate  var.  subnwllis  from 
B.  viollis  in  the  field,  the  former  being  less  rigid  and  less  robust, 
though  not  so  lax  and  arching  as  in  the  tomentosa  group.  Its 
fruiting  peduncles,  moreover,  are  always  straight,  some  at  least 
of  those  of  R.  mollis  being  curved.  The  straight  or  nearly  straight 
prickles  and  large  ovoid  fruit  distinguish  it  from  B.  Sherardi,  its 
eglandular  leaflets  and  straighter  prickles  from  var.  pscudo-viollis 
and  B.  omissa,  while  there  is  little  else  but  its  eglandular  leaflets 
to  distinguish  it  from  B.  resmosoides. 

EOSA    TOMENTOSA    var.    PSEUDO-MOLLIS 

B.  G.  Baker  in  Journ.  Bot.  1892,  p.  341. 

"  Stem  short,  suberect,  prickles  slightly  or  sometimes  decidedly 
curved,  leaves  intensely  downy,  covered  with  dense  pubescence, 
with  hardly  any  glands  on  the  under  surface,  doubly  serrated ; 
pedicels  straight,  hispid,  fruit  sul^globose  or  ellipsoidal,  not  ripen- 
ing in  the  Midland  counties  till  the  end  of  September;  three  sepals 
more  or  less  pinnately  divided ;  sepals  not  leafy  at  the  point, 
glandular  at  the  back,  spreading,  deciduous." 

This  variety  has  appeared  under  three  names.  Its  author 
placed  it  as  a  variety  of  B.  tomentosa,  which  was  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  our  know^ledge  of  the  subsection  Villosce  at  that  time, 
B.  omissa  not  having  been  recognized  as  distinct.  Mr.  Ley,  in 
Journ.  Bot.  1907,  p.  206,  raised  it  to  specific  rank,  which  is  more 
than  it  deserves,  but  he  reduces  it  again  in  Lond.  Cat.  ed.  10  to  a 
variety  of  B.  Andrzeiovii  Stev.,  whicli  is  a  member  of  the  pomifera 
group,  incorrectly  assumed  to  be  a  British  plant.  The  proper 
place  for  var.  pseudo-molUs  is  certainly  in  the  group  B.  Sherardi, 
but,  in  accordance  with  my  rule,  I  am  not  proposing  a  fourth 
combination  for  its  name,  which  may  quite  probably  have  to  be 
changed  again  before  long. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Baker,  who  first  gathered  var.  pseiulo-mollis  on  the 
Malvern  Hills,  says  (/.  c.)  that  it  differs  from  B.  tomentosa  in 
having  the  suberect  habit  and  intensely  pubescent  leaves  of 
B.  mollis,  and  sepals  more  persistent  than  those  of  B.  tomentosa, 
though  less  so  than  in  mollis ;  its  fruit  also  is  smaller,  and  ripens 
later  than  in  that  species,  though  he  thought  that  dried  specimens 
in  an  early  stage  would  be  quite  indistinguishable  from  it.  This 
opinion  conclusively  confirms  its  group.  Mr.  Ley  credits  it  with 
having  no  subfoliar  glands  except  on  the  midrib,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  about  their  presence  elsewhere  on  the  lower  surface,  both 
on  Mr.  Baker's  type-specimen  and  on  specimens  in  Mr.  Ley's 
herbarium  from  the  original  bushes. 

Specimens  fx'om  these  bushes  have  numerous,  rather  stout, 
straight  or  cui'ved,  sometimes  quite  falcate,  but  not  hooked 
prickles.  Stipules  densely  pubescent,  usually  glandular,  wider 
upwards,  but  with  acute  auricles.     Petioles  densely  but  shortly 
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pubescent,  moderately  glandular,  somewhat  prickly.  Leaflets 
rather  small  and  somewhat  close  set,  oval  or  broadly  oval,  sub- 
cuspidate,  very  finely,  softly  greyish  hairy  above,  very  densely  so 
beneath,  many  of  the  leaflets  furnished  with  fairly  conspicuous 
scattered  glands,  though  some  are  eglandular,  the  secondary  nerves 
very  prominent,  toothing  rather  fine.  Peduncles  solitary  or  in 
threes,  glandular-hispid,  about  equaUing  or  a  little  longer  than 
the  rather  small,  smooth,  or  somewhat  hispid,  subglobose,  or  some- 
times larger  and  more  ovoid  fruit.  Sepals  about  equalhng  or 
somewhat  longer  than  fruit,  very  glandular-hispid,  moderately 
pinnate,  spreading  erect,  deciduous  just  before  fruit  ripens.  Styles 
villous. 

A  specimen  by  T.  B.  Blow  from  Chapel  Foot,  Herts,  is  placed 
here  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Baker.  It  scarcely  differs  except  in  its  more 
ovoid  fruit,  always  in  clusters  of  two  to  three,  but  it  varies  from 
obovoid  to  suburceolate.  Its  collector  labelled  it  B.  mollis,  doubt- 
less from  its  habit  and  general  appearance. 

This  variety  comes  very  near  the  three  preceding  and  the 
following  species.  From  B.  Shcrardi  it  differs  in  its  less  falcate 
prickles,  its  more  or  less  glandular  leaflets,  and  normally  its  more 
ovoid  fruit.  From  B.  omissa  it  differs  in  its  more  falcate  prickles, 
rather  longer  peduncles,  and  more  often  ovoid,  somewhat  glan- 
dular-hispid fruit.  From  var.  subvioUis  its  more  falcate  prickles 
and  its  subfoliar  glands  should  discriminate  it,  while  from  B.  resi- 
nosoides  it  can  be  distinguished  by  its  more  falcate  prickles  and 
less  glandular  leaflets ;  but  all  these  distinctions  are  weak  and 
comparative  ones  only,  and  the  supposed  characteristics  of  each 
are  by  no  means  so  well-defined  as  their  written  descriptions  give 
us  to  understand.  For  example,  B.  omissa  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined by  Deseglise  to  plants  with  straight  prickles  and  short 
peduncles,  nor  has  SJierardi  by  any  means  quite  spherical  fruit. 
It  is  not  clear  wliether  Mr.  Ley  intends  his  var.  submollis  to  have 
quite  straight  prickles  or  somewhat  curved  ones,  and  so  for  all 
the  characters  of  this  quartet. 

EOSA    RESINOSOIDES 

Crepin,  ex  Cottet,  Guide  du  Bot.  du  Cant.  Frib.  p.  168  (1891). 

"  A  tufted  bush.  Stems  stiff,  branches  glaucous  violet.  Prickles 
unequal,  straight  or  inclined,  dilated  at  base,  whitish  on  old  stem, 
more  slender,  setaceous,  and  reddish  on  young  shoots.  Petioles 
villous,  very  glandular,  with  numerous  unequal,  whitish,  recurved 
prickles.  Leaflets  5-7,  subsessile,  the  lowest  obovate,  subtruncate 
at  apex,  the  upper  oval  or  oblong-oval,  rounded  or  acute,  close, 
overlapping,  greenish,  softly  villous,  pubescent  above,  greyish 
tomentose  with  numerous  reddish  scented  glands  beneath,  especi- 
ally the  lower,  biserrate,  toothing  open,  ending  in  a  gland.  Stipules 
broad,  glabrous  above,  pubescent  and  glandular  beneath.  Auricles 
divcrijimj,  short,  obtuse  in  the  lower,  cuspidate  in  the  upper. 
Peduncles  very  short,  solitary,  or  in  a  small  corymb,  the  central 
one  almost  sessile,  hispid  glandular,  with  broad,  oval,  acuminate 
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bracts,  glabrous  above,  pubescent  and  abundantly  glandular  be- 
neath, covering  and  longer  than  the  peduncles.  Calyx-tube  ovoid, 
hispid  with  slender,  soft,  not  spiny  glandular  setae.  Sepals  short, 
oval-lanceolate,  charged  with  stipitate  glands  on  back  and  edges, 
appendiculate  and  gland-ciliate  at  apex,  three  entire,  two  pinnate 
with  2-3  short  lobes,  gland-ciliate,  salient  in  bud,  shorter  than 
corolla,  spreading  in  flower,  then  erect,  connivent.  Flowers  small, 
bright  rose.  Styles  villous,  disc  little  salient.  Fruit  ovoid 
roundish,  subpyriform  in  the  middle  of  the  corymb,  usually  hispid, 
crowned  by  persistent  sepals." 

As  in  many  of  the  foreign  species,  the  name  B.  resinosoides 
was  in  use  long  before  the  description  was  published.  It  first 
appeared  in  Cottet's  list  of  Roses  of  Valais  in  Bull.  Soc.  Muritli. 
p.  4i  (1874).  Then  in  1876  Deseglise,  in  Cat.  Raison.  p.  326, 
placed  it  as  a  synonym  of  the  plant  he  had  described  in  Ess. 
Monog.  (1861)  as  R.  resinosa  Sternb.,  but  which  he  found  later 
was  not  Sternberg's  species.  This  description  is  practically  the 
same  as  Crepin's,  given  above.  Cr^pin,  in  Bull.  Soc.  Roy.  Bot.  Belg. 
xxi.  p.  48  (1882),  writes  of  B.  resinosoides  : — "This  name  has  been 
given  by  me  to  forms  which  have  been  confused  with  the  name  of 
B.  resinosa.  M.  Deseglise  admits  this  name  [B.  resinosoides]  into 
his  Catalogue,  No.  395,  but  has  continued  to  associate  glandular 
variations  of  B.  mollis  with  this  variety  of  B.  tomentosa."  Lastly, 
in  op.  cit.  xxxi.  p.  169(1892),  Crepin  says: — "In  the  form  of 
B.  omissa,  which  I  have  called  B.  resinosoides,  the  peduncles  are 
less  short,  but  its  other  characters  are  those  of  omissa." 

If  we  are  to  be  guided  by  Crepin's  latest  published  note,  quoted 
above,  namely,  that  his  B.  resinosoides  is  only  a  longer  peduncled 
form  of  B.  omissa,  the  inference  is  that  Deseglise's  specimens  do 
not  represent  Crepin's  species,  because  the  average  length  of  the 
peduncles  in  the  herbarium  of  the  former  is  not  greater  than  in 
omissa;  while  the  two  exsiccatce  he  quotes,  viz.  his  own  No.  75, 
and  Billot,  No.  360,  have  them  decidedly  shorter.  I  have  seen 
no  specimen  named  by  Crepin,  who,  in  his  later  days,  altered  his 
views  considera))ly  as  regards  his  earlier  publications,  not  only 
about  his  own  species,  but  about  those  of  others.  Still  it  is  not 
really  clear  that  he  meant  to  throw  over  his  original  description 
published  by  Cottet.  Keller,  how"ever,  remarks  that  7^.  resinosoides 
is  only  an  insignificant  variety  of  the  type  (omissa),  and  as  he 
does  not  as  a  rule  hesitate  to  base  varieties  upon  very  unstable 
characters,  he  cannot  have  seen  much  in  Crepin's  species.  His 
notes  are  obviously  condensed  from  Crepin's  own  description,  but 
he  alters  the  description  of  the  peduncles  to  agree  with  Crepin's 
latest  note,  thus:  "Pedimcles  mostly  rather  long,  in  many-fiowered 
clusters,  the  middle  flowers  almost  sessile."  He  also  emphasizes 
"Prickles  unequal."  Rouy  and  D6s6glise  call  attention  to  the 
roundish  fruit  as  compared  with  the  obovoid  ones  of  B.  otnissa, 
and  if  Deseglise's  specimens  are  to  be  trusted,  they  bear  this  out 
in  having  subglobose  or  even  suburceolate  fruit,  but  sometimes 
they  are  obovoid.  Rouy  distinguishes  B.  resinosoides  further  by 
its  more  slender,  straighter  prickles  ;  l)ut  none  of  these  differences 
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appear  constant,  and  the  species  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  one.  I 
regard  it  for  the  present  as  a  long-peduncled  omissa,  but  think  it 
has  a  tendency  to  a  more  ovoid  and  often  aciculate  fruit,  which 
brings  it  very  near  var.  i^seudo-mollis.  Des6gHse's  No.  75,  which 
he  quotes  in  Cat.  Raison.  p.  326,  as  a  typical  exsiccata,  is  indistin- 
guisliable  from  pseudo-mollis,  even  in  prickle  characters  and  few- 
ness of  subfoliar  glands. 

There  are  three  British  specimens  in  Deseglise's  herbarium. 
Mr.  Baker's  No.  18,  from  hedges  between  Thirsk  and  Woodend, 
labelled  B.  tomentosa  auct.  angl.,  has  very  few,  but  stout,  slightly 
curved  prickles  ;  leaflets  oval,  rounded  at  apex,  subglabrous  above, 
rather  thinly  and  finely  pubescent  beneath,  and  rather  densely 
finely  glandular,  sometimes  not  more  than  microglandular  ; 
petioles  densely  pubescent,  a  good  deal  glandular,  and  with  few 
small  prickles  ;  stipules  narrow,  with  narrow  lanceolate  auricles, 
much  gland-ciliate  but  not  very  strongly  glandular  on  the  back  ; 
peduncles  1  to  3,  about  equaUing  the  fruit,  considerably  glandular- 
hispid  ;  fruit  broadly  ovoid,  very  little  glandular-hispid ;  sepals  as 
long  as  fruit,  spreading  erect,  very  densely  glandular  on  the  back, 
not  much  pinnate.  Styles  cannot  be  seen.  His  No.  16,  from  the 
same  station,  labelled  B.  villosa,  has  similar  but  more  numerous 
prickles ;  leaflets  rather  large,  elliptical,  acute  or  somewhat  acumi- 
nate ;  petioles  and  stipules  as  before,  but  peduncles  longer,  and 
fruit  rather  more  aciculate,  sepals  much  longer  and  more  conni- 
vent,  fruit  varying  from  ovoid  to  globose  on  the  same  specimen. 
Styles  villous.  "  No.  19,  from  Hornby,  N.  Yorks,  has  much  more 
numerous,  more  slender,  but  still  curved  prickles;  leaflets  elliptical 
acute,  and  rather  more  hairy,  the  subfoliar  glands  more  con- 
spicuous ;  petioles  much  more  prickly  and  glandular,  but  with 
remarkably  little  hair  for  the  group  ;  peduncles  longer  than  in 
No.  18  ;  fruit  very  similar  ;  styles  villous. 

Rosa  tomektosa  var.  uncinata 
F.  A.  Lees  in  Report  Bot.  Record  Club  for  1881-6,  p.  123  (1887). 

"The  fruits  were  mostly  ripe  when  the  specimens  were 
gathered,  and  all  the  sepals  have  fallen  except  on  one  scarlet, 
half-ripe,  ovate  urceolate  fruit  on  which  they  persist  semi-erect. 
In  all  other  cases,  after  reflexing,  they  have  fallen  before  the  hairy 
fruit,  gland-setose  as  well  as  peduncles,  had  become  deep  red. 
The  prickles  on  both  young  slioots  and  old  stems  have  l)road 
bases,  and  very  uncinate  (quite  as  in  ruhujinosa)  and  equal  in 
size.  The  leaflets  are  oblong  oval,  scahrimcula-  or  mollissima-\\ke 
in  general  shape,  hairy  above,  below  (very)  and  on  pedicels  [sic] , 
also  glandulous  beneath  and  on  the  petioles.  The  stipules  are 
moderate  in  size,  and  in  other  respects  like  our  ordinary  tomen- 
tosa. The  flowers  appear  to  be  produced  in  twos  and  threes,  but 
the  plant  will  have  to  be  gathered  again  to  be  certain  of  tlieir 
colour." 

As  part  of  the  above,  though  I  have  not  thought  it  desirable 
to  include  it  in  the  description  itself.  Dr.  Lees  writes  (/.  c.)  : — "  A 
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very  striking  plant,  well  worthy  of  some  such  name  as  I  have 
proposed  ahove,  so  essentially  (and  not  merely  superficially)  inter- 
mediate between  the  Tomentosce  and  the  tomentella-decipcns  set  of 
Canince  is  it,  that  if  characters  have  any  limiting  value,  it  is  very 
diflicult  on  account  of  their  crossing  to  certainly  refer  it  to  the 
one  rather  than  the  other.  I,  however,  consider  it  decidedly  a 
tomentosa  var.  ...  In  very  similar  plants  in  the  Sheffield 
neighbourhood  by  Amos  Carr,  some  years  ago,  the  petals  were 
pale  pink  ;  all  these  save  one  (which  having  nude  fruit  was  passed 
as  Borrcri)  were  referred,  after  much  study,  to  tomentosa,  and  in 
my  recently  published  Flora  of  W.  Yorks  (p.  230)  I  refer  specially 
to  the  misunderstanding  which  has  arisen  from  '  certain  forms  of 
E.  tomentosa  with  hooked  prickles  '  being  allocated  to  B.  canina 
because  of  the  uncination." 

The  following  notes  have  been  drawn  from  specimens  kindly 
lent  me  by  Mr.  Bailey,  who  first  discovered  var.  uncinata.  Branch- 
ing compact,  internodes  somewhat  flexuose.  Prickles  decidedly 
stout  for  the  group,  the  stoutest  quite  like  those  of  B.  liitetiana 
L6m.,  but  variable  in  strength  and  size,  all,  except  sometimes 
those  near  the  inflorescence,  at  least  falcate,  and  often  quite 
uncinate,  being  curved  into  a  quadrant,  so  that  the  tip  points 
down  the  stem  or  branch.  Leaflets  7,  of  medium  size,  rather 
close  set,  oval,  subacute  or  obtuse,  those  on  barren  shoots  larger 
and  broader  in  proportion,  thinly  and  finely  pubescent  above, 
somewhat  more  densely  so,  but  not  soft  beneath,  usually  glandular 
at  least  on  secondary  nerves,  and  often  on  whole  lower  surface; 
primary  teeth  rather  deep,  acute  and  directed  forward,  with  many 
irregular  denticles,  petioles  very  glandular  with  a  good  many  hooked 
pricklets,  those  on  barren  shoots  less  glandular  and  less  prickly. 
Stipules  rather  broad,  very  glandular,  with  rather  short  auricles. 
Peduncles  mostly  solitary,  sometimes  in  threes,  glandular-hispid, 
equalling  or  shorter  than,  rarely  longer  than,  fruit,  which  is  large, 
quite  ovoid,  or  somewhat  urceolate,  sometimes  almost  ellipsoid, 
smooth,  or  slightly  glandular-hispid.  Sepals  very  glandular,  dark 
coloured,  much  pinnate,  spreading-erect,  not  falling  till  fruit  is 
ripe  at  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October.  Styles  rather 
thinly  hispid. 

Mr.  Bailey  describes  the  colour  of  the  flowers  as  a  full  pink, 
rather  lighter  in  colour  than  in  tomentosa.  Dr.  Lees's  description 
of  the  sepals  does  not  agree  with  any  of  Mr.  Bailey's  specimens, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  specimens  he  had  before  him  when  he 
wrote  it. 

Archer  Briggs  thought  var.  uncinata  to  have  prickles  very 
unlike  those  of  tomentosa,  which  it  seemed  to  connect  with 
B.  Borreri  and  B.  Bakeri.  Crepin  at  first  thought  it  to  be  a  form 
of  the  same  group  as  his  pseiulo-cuspidata,  but  that  its  hooked 
prickles  brought  it  very  near  the  coriifolia  group. 

As  above  defined,  var.  uncinata  appears  to  be  a  fairly  well- 
marked  variet}',  nearest  var.  j^seuclo-nioUis  and  B.  resinosoides,  but 
differing  from  both  in  its  stout  uncinate  .prickles.  Mr.  Ley,  how- 
ever, associates  with  it  many  forms  which  have  little  in  common 
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but  more  or  less  uncinate  prickles,  while  some  of  them  have  much 
more  densely,  softly  tomentose  leaflets,  sometimes  without  sub- 
foliar  glands,  also  with  villous  styles,  also  the  less  important 
features  of  flowers  in  considerable  clusters,  subglobose  fruit, 
narrower  leaflets,  subentire  and  more  connivent  sepals.  I  think 
some  of  these  fit  better  to  R.  Sherardi  or  var.  pseudo-ynollis,  while 
others  differ  from  R.  omissa  or  var.  submollis  only  in  their  more 
hooked  prickles.  Specimens  from  Brecon  and  Hereford,  however, 
agree  very  closely  with  var.  uncinata,  and  I  think  it  will  prove  to  be 
fairly  frequent. 

EOSA   TOMENTOSA    var.    WOODSIAXA 

H.  &  J.  Groves  in  Eeport  Bot.  Exch.  Club  for  1880,  p.  31  (1881). 

"  Bush  erect,  compact.  Prickles  slender,  uniform,  decidedly 
curved,  those  of  the  main  stem  4-4i  lines  long,  scar  about  4  lines 
long.  Leaves  2^-3  in.  long,  and  2-2|  in.  broad  ;  petioles  hairy  and 
densely  glandular  ;  leaflets  elliptic,  the  terminal  12-15  lines  long 
and  6-9  broad,  thinlj^  haiiy  above,  and  hairy  and  slightly  glan- 
dular beneath,  serratures  copiously  compound.  Flowers  1-3. 
Peduncles  and  calyx-tube  glandular.  Sepals  persistent,  becoming 
erect.  Corolla  small,  pale  pink.  Styles  slightly  hairy.  Fruit 
ellipsoid. — A  form  nearly  allied  to  R.  scabrinscula,  from  which, 
however,  it  differs  by  its  smaller  size,  more  compact  habit, 
narrower  leaflets,  with  more  compound  serratures,  more  ellipsoid 
fruit,  with  decidedly  erect  persistent  sepals.  It  differs  from 
R.  fcetida  and  R.  sylvestris  by  its  narrower  much  less  glandular 
leaflets  and  hairy  styles." 

The  following  notes  are  drawn  up  from  specimens  in  Mr.  Bailey's 
herbarium  and  at  South  Kensington,  gathered  by  Nicholson,  its 
finder,  on  Wimbledon  Common,  the  original  station,  in  which  Mr. 
Pugsley  tells  me  it  is  now  extinct.  Internodes  flexuous,  branch- 
ing compact.  Prickles  not  numerous,  few  on  some  parts,  usually 
rather  small,  but  moderately  stout  or  rather  slender,  falcate  or 
slightly  so,  but  none  of  them  uncinate.  Leaflets  5-7,  dark  green, 
quite  elliptical  or  even  narrowly  so,  decidedly  narrowed  at  base, 
subglabrous  above,  thinly  hairy  on  principal  veins,  rarely  also  on 
surface  beneath,  irregularly  glandular,  mostly  quite  eglandular 
though  scabrous  on  midrib  and  secondary  veins,  but  some  with 
rather  conspicuous  scattered  glands,  primary  teeth  moderately 
deep  and  acute,  well  directed  forward,  with  many  denticles. 
Petioles  finely  but  rather  densely  pul)escent,  often  considerably 
glandular  with  a  few  small,  slender,  straightish  pricklets.  Stipules 
rather  narrow,  not  much  glandular  on  the  back,  but  very  strongly 
gland-ciliate.  Auricles  long,  very  acuminate.  Peduncles  solitary, 
or  in  clusters  of  3-4,  glandular-liispid,  moderately  long.  Fruit 
rather  small,  ovoid  or  subellipsoid,  mostly  with  rather  narrow 
base  but  hardly  obovoid,  smooth,  or  moderately  glandular-hispid. 
Sepals  long,  suberect,  dark,  very  glandular,  considerably  pinnate 
with  long  pinnae,  all  persisting  till  at  least  September,  when  the 
fruit  begins  to  ripen.  I  have  not  seen  them  later.  Styles  hispid, 
sometimes  rather  thinly  so  but  never  woolly. 
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I  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  uniting  this  as  a  variety  to 
R.  uncinata,  as  Mr.  Ley  does  in  Lond.  Cat.  10,  even  if  specific 
rank  be  conceded  to  the  latter  at  all.  The  prickles  of  var. 
Woodsiana  are  not  uncinate,  but  only  falcate,  and  that  not 
strongly.  In  general  appearance  it  is  much  nearer  B.  sylvestris, 
but  its  persistent  sepals  remove  it  from  the  tovientosa  group.  It 
seems  to  me  far  better  to  make  it  a  variety  of  R.  suherecta  Ley, 
which  it  resembles  in  its  elliptical  leaflets  and  dark,  much  pin- 
nate, spreading-erect  sepals,  but  it  lacks  the  long  straightish 
prickles  on  stem,  and  the  strongly  armed  petioles  of  that  species. 
Deseglise  has  placed  a  specimen  in  his  cover  of  B.  fostida 
Bast.,  but  I  can  hardly  believe  he  meant  it  to  remain  there.  He 
did  not  write  the  name  on  it,  as  he  usually  did,  while  its  persistent 
sepals  and  hispid  styles  absolutely  exclude  it  from  that  species. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  it  has  never  been  gathered  anywhere 
except  on  Wimbledon  Common,  where  I  believe  only  a  single 
bush  existed,  and  that  is  now  extinct,  I  have,  however,  just  seen 
a  specimen  collected  at  Foxhall,  N.  Hants,  by  Mr.  Druce  in  1878, 
which  differs  only  in  its  woolly  styles. 

EOSA    SUBERECTA 

Ley  in  Journ.  Bot.  1907,  p.  206. 

"  Thorns  straight,  sometimes  robust,  more  or  less  falcate ; 
leaflets  oval-elliptic,  more  or  less  hairy  on  both  sides ;  subfoliar 
glands  few  or  many  ;  petioles  very  glandular,  u-ith  many  iinequal, 
falcate  acicles  and  p-icklets  ;  clusters  of  1-5  flowers ;  peduncles 
moderate,  these  and  the  ovoid  calyx-tube  densely  and  longly 
glandular  aciculate  ;  fruit  globose  ;  sepals  considerably  pinnate, 
appendiculate,  densely  glandular  aciculate,  suberect  and  subper- 
sistent.  Petals  rose,  sometimes  '  white  with  purplish  spot ' 
(Marshall).  Young  stems,  petioles,  thorns,  stipules,  and  bracts 
vinous  red." 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  about  thirty  specimens  in 
Mr.  Bailey's  herbarium,  which  have  been  named  by  Mr.  Ley 
without  any  expression  of  doubt.  Growth  usually  very  strong 
and  stout,  rather  dense.  Bark  often  smooth,  reddish  or  brown, 
as  in  mollis.  Internodes  nearly  or  quite  straight.  Prickles 
numerous,  somewhat  unequal,  stout,  or  rather  stout,  long, 
straightish,  or  more  often  slightly  curved,  occasionally  even 
falcate  on  old  shoots,  those  on  tlie  barren  shoots  often  very  long 
and  stout,  and  on  account  of  their  long  bases  much  curved  on 
their  lower  edges.  Leaflets  7,  large  or  rather  large,  contiguous, 
elliptical-oval  or  oval,  acute  or  subacute  at  apex,  rounded  or  some- 
what narrowed  at  base,  dark  green,  not  greyish  as  in  B.  Sherardi 
and  its  allies,  thinly,  finely  pubescent  above,  more  densely  tomen- 
tose  though  not  very  soft  beneath,  usually  with  many  small 
green  glands,  primary  teeth  rather  coarse,  deep  and  acute,  well 
furnished  with  denticles.  Petioles  rather  densely  pubescent, 
almost  always  furnished,  especially  towards  the  base,  with  very 
many  dark  red  glands,  glandular  acicles  and  pricklets  of  all  sizes, 
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by  which  feature  alone  it  can  very  often  be  identified.  Stipules 
broad,  very  often  subglabrous,  varying  from  smooth  to  densely 
glandular,  often  reddish,  especially  towards  the  petioles,  auricles 
very  variable,  but  usually  rather  long  and  acuminate.  Peduncles 
moderate  to  rather  long,  strongly  and  often  densely  glandular- 
hispid  or  setose.  Sepals  long  and  broad,  spreading  erect,  persistent, 
not  connivent,  with  many  broad  pinnas,  much  glandular  on  the 
back.  Fruit  mostly  glandular-hispid  or  sometimes  setose,  rather 
rarely  quite  smooth,  when  young  ovoid  or  even  ellipsoid,  more 
rarely  broadly  ovoid,  never  globose.  All  the  specimens  I  have 
seen  were  collected  in  late  July  and  early  August,  so  I  cannot  con- 
firm Mr.  Ley's  statement  that  the  fruit  is  globose,  but  it  hardly 
looks  as  if  it  would  become  so.     Styles  densely  hispid  or  villous. 

In  its  typical  form,  a  very  well-marked  species,  known  by  its 
long  stoutish  prickles,  its  tendency  to  reddish  colouring  all  over, 
its  somewhat  elliptical  leaflets,  very  densely  armed  petioles,  densely 
setose  peduncles  in  clusters  and  long  spreading  dark  sepals  with 
conspicuous  pinnae.  Mr.  Ley  considers  his  species  to  be  identical 
with  Woods's  No.  30  B.  villosa  a'  suberecta  from  Ingleton,  near 
Ingleborough,  Yorks.  I  rather  doubt  the  identity,  but  admit 
some  similarity.  Woods's  specimen  differs  in  its  perfectly 
straight  long  slender  prickles,  small  very  close-set  leaflets,  per- 
fectly globose  calyx-tube  and  entire  sepals.  All  these  characters 
point  to  a  close  aflinity  wuth  B.  pseudo-ruhiginosa  Lej.  It 
resembles  B.  suberecta,  however,  in  its  densely  armed  petioles  and 
its  red  colouring. 

Most  of  the  specimens  in  Mr.  Bailey's  herbarium,  which  are 
now  named  B.  suberecta  by  Mr.  Ley,  had  been  labelled  B.  mollis 
by  Mr.  Baker  and  other  botanists.  Five  had  been  labelled 
B.  scabriuscula,  four  B.  tomentosa,  and  one  B.  subglobosa.  Of 
those  labelled  B.  mollis,  one  is  a  canina  form,  and  one  looks  like 
B.  Doniana,  but  neither  of  them  have  flowers  or  fruit.  The  best 
forms  of  B.  suberecta  come  from  W.  Sutherland,  Easterness, 
S.  Elgin,  E.  Eoss,  S.  Northumberland,  N.E.  Yorks,  and  London- 
derry, but  Mr.  Ley  records  it  as  far  south  as  Carnarvon  and  Derby. 

EOSA    SUBERECTA  Var.   GL.\BRATA 

Ley   in  Journ.  Bot.   1907,  p.  206. 

"  Leaves  glabrous  on  both  surfaces  ;  subfoliar  glands  few ; 
petioles,  sepals,  and  fruit  as  in  type." 

This  seems  to  be  simply  glabrous-leaved  suberecta,  but  the 
only  specimens  I  have  seen  have  more  widely  spaced,  narrower, 
decidedly  more  acuminate  leaflets,  with  deeper  serration  than  in 
the  type ;  in  fact,  much  more  tomentosa-WkQ  except  for  absence  of 
hair.  Tlie  fruit  also  is  more  broadly  ovoid,  so  as  to  more  nearly 
approach  to  Mr.  Ley's  description  of  "  subglobose." 

According  to  Crepin  (see  Journ.  Bot.  1895,  p.  344),  our  plant 
was  wrongly  assigned  by  Schultz  to  B.  molltssima  var.  glabrata 
Fries,  apparently  because  he  considers  it  to  be  a  tomentosa  form. 
There  has,  however,  been  so  much  confusion  in  the  past  over  the 
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groups  of  mollis,  oinissa,  and  tomentosa  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  without  seeing  a  specimen,  whether  Fries's  variety  really 
belonged  to  mollis  or  not.  It  must  he  recollected  that  R.  mollis 
is  a  British  species  founded  on  British  material,  and,  in  spite  of 
our  many  mistakes,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  British  opinion 
that  B.  subcrecta  is  near  mollis  is  correct,  than  that  of  Crepin 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  tomentosa.  Of  course  British  authors 
had  not  until  quite  recently  recognized  the  Sherardi  group  at  all, 
and  even  now  it  is  not  clear  that  we  are  correct  in  assigning  to  it 
all  species  with  sepals  pei'sistent  till  fruit  ripens.  Continental 
botanists  certainly  include  some  species  with  such  sepals  in  the 
tomentosa  group,  which  accounts  for  Crepin's  opinion  as  to  var. 
glabrata. 

I  have  seen  specimens  from  E.  Eoss  and  W.  Inverness  only. 

Rosa  cinerascens 
Dumortier,  Florula  Belgica,  p.  93  (1827). 

"  Prickles  straightish.  Leaflets  simply  dentate,  ovate  acute, 
petioles  eglandular  and  villous  cinereous  all  round.  Flowers  very 
few.  Globose  urceole  and  peduncles  hispid  glandular,  sepals 
diverging  in  fruit." 

In  his  Monog.  des  Eoses,  Fl.  Belg.  p.  50  (1867),  he  says  : — 
"  Prickles  straight.  Petioles  tomentose,  eglandular.  Leaves  ashy 
tomentose,  villous  below,  simply  dentate,  urceole  subglobose. 
Sepals  of  fruit  persistent  erect. —  A  bush  of  4  to  5  feet,  with 
branches  covered  with  a  glaucescent  powder.  Prickles  almost 
straight,  dilated  at  base  and  compressed,  slender,  scattered. 
Leaves  with  tomentose  petioles,  without  glands,  and  often  without 
prickles.  Leaflets  oval  acute,  simply  dentate,  tomentose  al)ove, 
velvety  and  greyish  beneath,  with  salient  nerves.  Flowers  rose, 
solitary  or  few,  with  peduncles  bearing  glandular  setae,  and  also 
the  urceole.  Sepals  spreading,  persistent  till  the  fruit  ripens. 
Fruit  red,  globular,  sometimes  ovoid,  with  aciculate  setae,  some- 
times glabrous." 

Although  Dumortier  makes  a  large  aggregate  of  B.  tomen- 
tosa, including  several  species  of  the  Sherardi  group,  he  keeps 
B.  cinerascens  distinct,  not  only  on  account  of  its  uniserrate 
leaflets,  but  also  from  its  eglandular  petioles  and  its  persistent 
sepals.  There  is  a  scrap  collected  by  him  in  D6s6glise's  herbarium. 
It  is  too  small  and  young  to  be  of  service,  but  it  has  quite  biserrate 
leaflets,  almost  all  the  teeth  of  those  on  the  flowering-branches 
having  two  to  four  denticles,  though  there  are  some  simple  teeth 
on  the  leaflets  of  the  barren  shoot,  but  even  hero  not  the 
majority.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the  misleading  character 
often  shown  by  authors'  specimens,  though  of  course  some 
mistake  in  label  is  possible. 

The  species  appears  to  have  been  misunderstood  by  D6s6glise 
and  Crepin.  The  former,  in  his  Eev.  Tomentosa^,  p.  31,  quotes 
Dumortier's  original  description  '' sepalisfructn  divergent ibus,"  but 
ignores  his  later  one,  quoted  above,  from- the  Monograph.  More- 
over, Des6glise's  own  description  says  ''seixiles  . . .  non persistantes,'' 
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and  specimens  in  his  herbarium  agree.  They  should,  I  think,  be 
referred  to  B.  dumosa  Pug.,  one  of  the  uniserrate  forms  of  the 
tomentosa  group,  but  said  by  Deseglise  to  differ  from  cinerascens 
only  in  its  glandular  prickly  petioles,  its  larger  leaflets,  ovoid  fruit, 
and  villous  styles.  In  these  respects  most  of  Deseglise's  specimens 
are  nearer  B.  cinerascens,  but  the  persistence  of  the  sepals  is  more 
important  than  any  of  these  minor  points.  Crepin  makes  the 
same  mistake,  distinguishing  R.  dumosa  and  E.  cinerascens  by 
much  the  same  characters  as  Deseglise  does,  and  not  by  the 
relative  persistence  of  the  sepals.  Keller  follo-ws  suit,  but  Eouy 
makes  tlie  correct  distinction. 

Although  in  consequence  of  Deseglise's  mistake  his  herbarium 
is  useless  for  the  diagnosis  of  R.  cinerascens,  and  also  the  only 
author's  specimen  I  have  seen  can  hardly  belong  here  on  account 
of  its  biserrate  leaflets,  we  should  be  quite  safe  in  referring  to 
Dumortier's  species  plants  with  uniserrate  leaflets  and  sepals 
persistent  till  the  fruit  ripens.  Other  features  are  eglandular  and 
unarmed  petioles,  globose  or  sometimes  ovoid  fruit,  and  hispid  not 
woolly  styles. 

I  have  seen  several  British  specimens  which  may  be  referred 
here,  but  they  are  not  very  conclusive.  Mr.  Barclay's  No.  37 
from  the  Earn  below  Cowrie,  Perth,  has  been  named  by  Crepin, 
Sudre,  and  Dingier.  It  agrees  in  most  particulars,  but  has  slightly 
prickly  petioles,  and  the  sepals  are  partly  fallen  by  Sept.  7th.  Its 
styles  are  woolly.  His  No.  157,  from  Orchardneuk,  Perth,  passed 
by  the  same  authorities,  has  quite  glandular  petioles,  spreading- 
erect  sepals  (on  Aug.  6th),  and  apparently  hispid,  not  woolly, 
styles.  It  is  rather  early  to  predict  when  the  sepals  will  fall,  but 
they  appear  strongly  attached.  His  No.  52  (and  No.  147)  from 
Auchterarder  has  also  been  named  by  Cr6pin,  but  has  not  been 
seen  by  Sudre  or  Dingier.  It  has  glandular  and  prickly  petioles, 
spreading-erect  sepals  on  July  30th,  with  a  much  more  ovoid  or 
obovoid  fruit  tlian  the  others.  Its  styles  are  hispid.  Mr.  Ley 
places  here  specimens  from  Dove  Dale,  Derby,  which  agree 
better  with  Dumortier's  description  than  any,  and  I  think  tlie 
specimens  from  Alstonfield,  Stafford,  are  correctly  named.  I 
venture  to  doubt  those  from  Durham  and  Radnor.  I  have  seen 
no  other  British  examples. 

Rosa  farinosa 
Bechstein,  Forstbotan.  ed.  1,  p.  243  (1810). 

"  With  roundish  ovoid  smooth  fruit  and  peduncles.  Leaflets 
roundish  oval  acute,  sharply  toothed,  shortly  haiiy  and  finely 
rugose  above,  softly  and  densely  hairy  beneath,  with  grey-green, 
almost  straight  prickly  stem." 

Tlie  above  is  actually  copied  from  the  fifth  edition  (1843),  no 
copy  of  the  first  being  obtainable,  but  Eau  (Enum.  p.  147,  181G) 
gives  the  same  description  verbatim,  quoting  from  the  first  edition, 
so  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  correct. 

Bechstein,  in  ed.  5,  continues : — "  At  first  sight  this  bush  has 
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gi-eat  aflinity  with  the  precedinj^  [R.  liispida]  ,  but  is  essentially 
distinct.  It  is  4-5  feet  high,  and  forms  a  short  densely-branched 
bush.  It  is  so  thickly  scattered  with  meal  that  I  have  given  it 
its  name.  It  is  found  in  limestone  hedges  and  thickets  in 
Frankonia.  The  stem  is  red-brown,  but  the  young  twigs  are 
shining  pale  green,  with  solitary,  slender,  short,  almost  straight, 
but  slightly  declining  prickles.  The  leaves  have  quite  white, 
densely  hairy,  almost  silky  petioles,  with  some  red  prickles  on 
the  under  side,  channeled  beneath  {unten)  with  sharply-pointed 
stipules,  densely  hairy  on  edges,  and  wath  some  red  glands  on  the 
back.  Leaflets  7,  oval,  bluntly  pointed,  with  sharp  w^ell-defined 
teeth,  ciliate  with  hairs,  covered  with  slender  hairs  above,  finely 
wrinkled  with  veinlets,  dull  dark  green,  appearing  as  if  strewn 
with  very  fine  powder,  which,  when  rubbed  off  or  washed  off  by 
rain,  leaves  a  peculiar  lustrous  brightness,,  with  raised  veins 
beneath,  grey-green  with  dense  white  almost  silky  hairs,  like 
velvet.  The  lowest  pair  are  exceptionally  small,  the  terminal 
conspicuously  large,  the  lateral  pairs  all  sessile.  The  flowers  are 
single  or  in  pairs  on  short  densely  set  side  branches,  on  shining 
smooth  peduncles,  with  a  stipule  bearing  three  leaflets  at  the  base 
of  each,  also  an  oval,  sharply  acute,  greenish  yellow,  densely  white, 
hairy  bract.  The  calyx-tube  is  roundish  ovoid,  shining,  smooth, 
dark  green,  of  the  five  sepals  two  are  strongly  pinnate  on  both 
sides,  one  on  one  side  only,  and  two  impinnate,  all  softly  hairy 
inside,  outside,  and  on  edges.  Petals  are  of  medium  to  large  size, 
very  pale  rose-red,  with  white  claws,  some  almost  white,  somewhat 
emarginate.  The  roundish  ovoid  fruit  becomes  large,  inflated, 
shining,  dark  red,  black  on  the  approach  of  winter." 

Eau  {I.  c),  after  quoting  Bechstein's  first  diagnosis,  gives  some 
notes  which  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  Bechstein;  but 
he  says  of  the  leaflets,  "  whitish  villous  on  both  sides,  vei-y  soft, 
silky  shining  above,  glandular  on  midrib  and  nerves  beneath, 
biserrate."  He  also  says  the  peduncles  are  glabrous  above  and 
pubescent  at  base,  the  sepals  are  eglandular  on  the  back,  and 
petals  i  to  f  inch  long. 

Descriptions  by  other  authors,  as  in  most  species,  vary  a  good 
deal,  l)ut  all  seem  to  agree  in  attributing  dense  shining  silky 
pubescence  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaflets,  although  Bechstein 
himself  called  them  "dull  dark  green."  Some  mention  subfoliar 
glands,  Christ  crediting  it  with  many,  though  its  author  does  not 
mention  them  at  all.  Kddoute,  in  Koses,  iii.  t.  147,  shows  very 
whitish  leaflets,  and  in  ii.  p.  41  remarks  that  they  appear  whitish 
from  a  distance,  which  led  Bechstein  to  give  it  its  name.  The 
mealiness  mentioned  by  Bechstein  I  therefore  imagine  is  due  to 
this  silky  pubescence  and  not  to  glands  or  pruinosity.  It  would 
not  of  course  be  washed  off  by  rain,  though  if  wetted  would  shine 
like  silver,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  exactly  what  he  meant, 
as  he  speaks  of  the  lustre  after  the  mealiness  is  rubbed  off. 

This  species  is  included  in  our  list  on  the  strengtii  of  a  speci- 
men gathered  by  Hailstone  near  Blair  AthoU  (Baker,  No.  48),  so 
named  by  Des6glise,  though  Mr.  Baker  had  labelled  it  E.  mollis 
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var.  ccendea.  It  is  rather  small  and  scrappy.  Its  prickles  are 
moderately  stout,  curved  or  straightish,  from  very  dilated  bases. 
Leaflets  small  and  close  set,  oval  or  elliptical,  subobtuse,  sliallowly 
biserrate,  the  denticles  sometimes  reduced  to  sessile  glands, 
densely  but  softly  hairy  above  though  rather  dark-looking,  more 
so  l)eneath  and  apparently  very  finely  glandular,  but  this  is 
difficult  to  see  on  account  of  the  density  of  the  tomentum. 
Petioles  densely  finely  tomentose,  scarcely  glandular,  and  not 
much  prickly.  Stipules  densely  hairy  both  sides,  finely  glandular 
on  back,  ^vith  acuminate  auricles.  Peduncles  solitary  or  two 
together,  quite  short,  not  longer  than  fruit,  apparently  quite 
smooth  and  glabrous.  Fruit  small,  subglobose  or  ovoid  subpyri- 
form.  Sepals  entire  or  nearly  so,  spreading-erect,  glandular-hispid, 
not  mucli  longer  than  fruit.     Styles  densely  villous. 

Des6glise  at  first  confounded  this  species  with  B.  farinulenta 
Crep.,  but  afterwards  rectified  his  mistake,  but  besides  Hailstone's 
specimen,  has  only  one  sheet  definitely  named,  viz.  a  specimen 
from  Kerner,  labelled  B.  tristis  Kern.,  a  name  that  was  only  used 
by  Kerner  in  his  herbarium,  and  which  he  afterwards  said  was 
synonymous  with  B.  farinosa  Eau.  The  specimen,  however, 
looks  very  different  from  Hailstone's,  differing  mainly  in  its 
much  lighter  green,  thinly  hairy  leaflets,  rather  densely  and  con- 
spicuously glandular  beneath,  and  rough  to  the  touch  on  both 
sides.  Fruit  rather  large,  ovoid,  or  the  central  pyriform.  Sepals 
long,  laarrow,  and  eglandular  on  the  back,  somewhat  pinnate,  and 
spreading  on  the  well-formed  fruit,  fallen  from  the  ripe  fruit.  It 
does  not  in  the  least  I'esemble  the  descriptions  in  respect  to  colour 
and  clotliing  of  leaflets,  and  it  is  quite  possible  tliat  Keller  takes 
the  correct  view  in  referring  Kerner's  species  to  a  form  of  B.  corii- 
folia  and  not  to  B.  farinosa. 

Foreign  Species  op  the  Group  R.  Sherardi. 

Owing  to  the  divergences  of  opinion  as  to  the  limits  of  the 
groups,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  species,  it  is  difficult  to  select 
any  foreign  species  which  seem  more  likely  than  others  to  be 
found  in  Britain,  but  the  following  deserve  mention. 

_  B.  introviissa  Crep.  This  has  rather  stout  declining  or  curved 
prickles,  leaflets  only  slightly  biserrate,  densely  tomentose,  not 
sul)foliar-glandular.  The  petioles  also  are  almost  eglandular  and 
unarmed.  Fruit  subglobose  or  suburceolate,  hispid.  Sepals  very 
glandular,  erect  and  persistent  till  fruit  ripens.  Styles  woolly. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  comes  near  B.  ciuerascens  Dum.,  though 
its  somewhat  biserrate  leaflets  and  woolly  styles  bring  it  near 
B.  dnmosa,  which,  however,  has  deciduous  sepals.  Cr6pin  felt  con- 
vinced that,  in  spite  of  its  erect  persistent  sepals,  this  was  a  tomcii- 
tosa  form,  but  it  falls  more  naturally  into  the  present  group. 

B.  anncsicnsis  D6segl.  has  its  habit  marked  by  its  very  short 
flowering-branches.  Its  prickles  are  straightish,  leaflets  eglan- 
dular, peduncles  solitary,  short,  quite  hidden  l^y  their  bracts, 
flowers  pale  rose,  fruit  hispid,  large,  elongate-ellipsoid,  and  hispid 
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not  villous  styles.  Its  sepals  are  erect,  connivent,  and  persistent 
till  the  fruit  ripens. 

B.  colli caga  Cottet  also  has  straight  prickles  and  eglandular 
leaflets,  but  its  peduncles  are  in  considerable  clusters,  petals  fine 
rose  with  white  claws,  hispid  obovoid  fruit  crowned  by  persistent 
sepals,  and  hispid  not  villous  styles. 

B.  tiDionieiisis  Desegl.  is  a  low-growing  dense  bush  with  long 
straight  prickles  and  leaflets  glandular  on  secondary  nerves,  short 
peduncles,  rather  large  obovoid  or  pyriform  fruit,  and  erect 
connivent  sepals,  falling  just  before  fruit  ripens.  Styles  villous. 
Keller  makes  this  simply  a  somewhat  glandular  form  of  B.  colli- 
vaga,  but  it  has  other  differences,  notably  its  earlier  falling  sepals. 
It  is  rather  like  B.  subtiioUis  Ley,  but  with  shorter  peduncles, 
which  are  more  often  solitary,  and  glandular  leaflets. 

B.  tomentosa  var.  globulosa  Eouy.  According  to  M.  Sudre, 
this  is  the  name  we  must  give  to  plants  we  have  been  labelling 
B.  Andrzeiovii  Stev. ;  in  fact,  Eouy  himself  says  his  variety  is 
synonymous  with  Deseglise's  idea  of  Stevens's  species.  Unfor- 
tunately Eouy  does  not  give  satisfactory  descriptions,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  names  mentioned  only  in  an  analytical  key 
can  stand.  It  is  certainly  most  unsafe  to  rely  upon  such  keys 
for  their  identification.  Eouy  places  it  near  B.  suhglobosa  Sm., 
distinguishing  it  therefrom  by  its  sepals  being  erect  and  persistent, 
at  least  till  the  fruit  colours,  erroneously  supposing  that  those  of 
suhglobosa  (i.  e.  B.  SherarcU  Davies)  fall  earlier,  consequently  the 
two,  not  appearing  under  the  same  bracket,  are  not  contrasted.  I 
can  only  say  that  the  key  gives  it  quite  eglandular  leaflets,  globose 
hispid  fruit,  hispid  peduncles,  rather  stout  prickles,  and  sepals 
persistent  at  least  till  fruit  colours.  Mr.  Ley's  description  of 
B.  Andrzeiovii  in  Journ.  Bot.  1907,  p.  207,  corresponds  very 
closely  in  an  abbreviated  form  to  that  of  Des6glise  (Ess.  Monog. 
p.  12i),  except  that  he  wrongly  attributes  subfoliar  glands  to  it. 
The  leaflets  are  eglandular,  as  Deseglise's  description  and  speci- 
mens show.  Until  I  can  say  exactly  how  Eouy's  variety  differs 
from  B.  Shemnli  Sra.  I  hesitate  to  adopt  his  name.  Many 
forms  named  var.  globulosa  have  the  very  long  peduncles  and 
reflexed  sepals  of  the  tomentosa  group. 

GROUP     OF     ROSA     TOMENTOSA. 

This  group  includes  all  tliose  species  of  the  subsection  Villosce, 
in  which  the  sepals  fall  before  or  very  soon  after  the  coloration  of 
the  fruit.  The  habit  also  is  much  laxer,  with  more  arching  stems 
than  in  the  Sherardi  group,  the  internodes  also  are  flexuose,  not 
straight.  Continental  botanists  appear  to  regard  the  habit  as 
more  important  than  the  early  disarticulation  of  the  sepals.  Quite 
probably  this  is  the  correct  view  to  take  in  discriminating  between 
the  two  groups,  but  as  the  habit  is  not  easily  determinable  in  a 
herbarium  specimen,  and  even  when  growing  is  likely  to  be 
obscured  unless  the  bush  grows  quite  freely  in  the  open,  it  is 
easier,  for  a  systematic  arrangement,  to  take  the  sepal  characters 
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as  a  guide.  The  members  of  this  group  often  have  more  hooked 
and  more  robust  prickles  than  those  of  the  last,  their  leaflets  are 
wider  spaced  and  more  acuminate,  peduncles  long,  sometimes  very 
long,  sepals  comparatively  flat  on  the  back,  much  pinnate,  reflexed, 
or  sometimes  spreading  after  flowering,  usually  fallen  by  the  time 
the  fruit  colours,  styles  hispid  or  glabrous,  not  woolly,  and  flowers 
of  a  paler  pink.  Further  notes  have  been  made  in  the  introduction 
to  the  group  of  B.  Shcrardi  (see  p.  67). 

Key  to  British  Species. 

Peduncles  and  backs  of  sepals  smooth.  Stj'les  villous.  Prickles 
small,  much  uncinate  B.  tomentosa  var.  ohovata  Baker. 

Peduncles  and  backs  of  sepals  glandular-hispid.  Styles  usually  hispid 
or  glaucous,  rarely  villous.  Prickles  larger,  straight,  or  falcate, 
very  rarely  uncinate  2 

Leaflets  usually  densely  tomentose.  Styles  considerably  hispid,  or 
more  rarely  villous     3 

Leaflets  usually  rather  thinly  tomentose  or  siibglabrous,  rarely  densely 
tomentose.     Styles  thinly  hispid  or  glabrous  5 

Leaflets  not  or  only  finely  glandular  beneath  B.  tomentosa  Sm. 

Leaflets  decidedly  glandular  beneath,  sometimes  only  on  secondary 
nerves     4 

(Fruit  subglobose.      Prickles  straightish.      Leaflets  moderately  glan- 
dular.    Styles  woolly  B.  cusjndatoides  Crep. 
Fruit  ovoid.     Prickles  falcate,  stout.     Leaflets  conspicuously  glan- 
dular.    Styles  hispid B.  j^seudo-cusjndata  Cre]). 

Styles  thinly  hispid,  rarely  quite  glabrous.  Leaflets  usually  long, 
narrow,  and  well  spaced,  subglabrous    6 

Styles  usually  glabrous,  rarely  thinly  hispid.  Leaflets  broader,  closer, 
and  more  hairy  7 

('Subfoliar  glands  few,  rarely  none.     Prickles  straightish  or  subfalcate 
gj  B.  scahriuscula  Sm. 

j  Subfoliar  glands  many.     Prickles  quite  falcate  or  subuncinato 
I  B.  tomentosa  var.  sylvcstria  Woods. 

Prickles  moderate.  Leaflets  oval,  of  moderate  size,  glands  usually 
conspicuous B.fcetida  Bast. 

Prickles  large  and  stout.  Leaflets  large,  suborbicular,  glands  in- 
conspicuous     B.  Jiindzilliana  Baker. 

KOSA    TOMENTOSA 

Smith,  Fl.  Brit.  ii.  p.  539  (1800). 

"  Eose  with  ovate  fruit  and  peduncles  hispid,  cauline  prickles 
hooked  ;  leaflets  ovate,  tomentose  both  sides. — Smaller  in  all  its 
parts  than  the  preceding  [B.  villosa] ,  and  agreeing  with  B.  canina 
in  habit,  except  that  the  leaves  are  pubescent  on  Ijoth  sides,  and 
appear  subcincreous.  Branches  erect  patent,  subflexuous.  Cauline 
prickles  hooked,  dilated  at  base.  Leaflets  5  or  7,  sweet-smelling, 
elliptical-ovate,  very  softly  tomentose  both  sides,  the  serratures 
glandular-ciliate.  Petioles  tomentose,  nniricate.  Peduncles  ter- 
minal subsolitary,  muricate  with  glands  and  glandular  setae,  even 
the  germen  muricate,  elliptic.  Calyx  glandular-hispid.  Petals 
white  at  base,  of  a  beautiful  rose  towards  apex.  Fruit  ovate, 
scarlet,  muricate,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  it",  canina." 
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The  above  description  is  amplified  and  modified  in  Eng.  Fl. 
p.  384  (1824),  thus  : — "  Stem  6  feet  high  or  more,  branching, 
bushy,  with  round,  brownish,  prickly,  but  otherwise  smooth  and 
naked  branches.  Prickles  often  two  near  together  under  the  in- 
sertion of  each  leaf,  besides  a  few  scattered  solitary  ones,  all 
slender  and  awl-sliaped,  in  some  degree  curved,  but  with  no  very 
great  dilatation  at  the  base,  nor  are  thej  compressed  and  sickle- 
shaped  like  the  species  of  the  next  section  [B.  Sherardi,  B.  rubi- 
giiiosa,  B.  canina,  &c.] .  Leaflets  5  or  7,  ovate  or  slightly  elliptical, 
mostly  acute  at  the  extremity  and  somewhat  pointed,  their  serra- 
tion double,  acute,  and  glandular,  both  surfaces  usually  hoary 
soft,  and  downy,  with  a  slight  resinous  scent,  the  under  one  more 
or  less  glandular.  Footstalks  downy,  sometimes  beset  with  many 
hooked  prickles,  as  well  as  copious  glandular  bristles.  Stipules 
linear,  downy,  with  a  densely  glandular  point,  the  uppermost 
becoming  broad,  ovate,  pointed  bracteae.  Flower-stalks  usually 
2  or  3  together,  often  solitary,  seldom  4,  longer  or  shorter  than 
the  bracts,  clothed  plentifully  with  glandular  bristles  of  various 
lengtlis.  Tube  of  the  calyx  elliptical  oblong,  sometimes  almost 
globular,  generally  covered  irregularly  with  glandular  bristles, 
which  are  more  crowded  about  the  base,  but  occasionally  it  is 
quite  smooth.  Two  segments  of  the  very  In'istly  limb  and  one 
side  of  a  third  copiously  pinnate,  with  as  long  leafy  acute  toothed 
and  glandular  leafits  as  in  any  species  whatever.  Petals  light 
red,  white  in  their  lower  half,  sometimes  white  blotched  with  red. 
Fruit  scarlet,  generally  bristly,  broadly  elliptical,  retaining  the 
limb  of  the  calyx,  either  spreading  or  reflexed  till  quite  ripe,  when 
the  latter  usually  falls  off." 

Smith's  later  description  differs  from  his  first  in  three  impor- 
tant particulars.  The  prickles,  which  he  originally  described  as 
hooked  {aduncis),  are  now  only  "  in  some  degree  curved,"  the 
adjective  "awl-shaped"  also  giving  the  idea  that  they  are  nearly 
straight.  The  leaflets  also  are  more  or  less  glandular  beneath, 
and  the  sepals  are  spreading  or  reflexed  but  persistent.  The  two 
latter  characters  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  additions,  not 
alterations,  but  there  must  either  have  been  some  error  of  obser- 
vation on  Smith's  part  with  regard  to  the  sepals,  or  he  had  more 
than  one  species  before  him  when  he  made  his  description.  I 
have  never  seen  a  rose  with  sepals  reflexed  and  yet  persistent  till 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  Mr.  Ley  and  Mr.  Barclay,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  group  in  the  field  is  much  greater  than  my  own,  say  no 
such  rose  exists  in  Britain.  Sepals  which  are  reflexed  or  only 
spreading  do  not  persist  for  long  after  the  fruit  reddens ;  it  is 
only  those  which  are  erect  or  spreading-erect  which  remain  till  it 
ripens.  Smith  may  have  taken  a  broad  view  of  "  spreading " 
sepals,  and  included  those  which  ascend  considerably  above  the 
disc,  but  taking  his  two  descriptions  collectively,  nmch  the  more 
satisfactory  explanation  is  that  he  used  the  name  B.  tovientosa 
in  an  aggregate  sense,  that  is,  as  we  should  understand  an  aggre- 
gate now.  In  Smitii's  days  the  minor  species  we  now  recognize 
would  not  have  received  notice,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
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included  in  his  R.  tomentosa  several  forms  of  the  Sherarcli  group, 
though  he  appreciated  the  differences  in  typical  B.  Sherarcli. 

A  reference  to  Smith's  specimens  corroborates  the  idea  that 
his  was  a  very  comprehensive  one,  and  cannot  be  restricted  to  a 
definite  segregate,  though  Deseglise  devotes  nine  pages  of  his 
Eev.  Tomentosae  to  a  discussion  on  this  point.  His  arguments 
and  deductions  were,  however,  based  upon  notes  supplied  to 
him  by  Mr.  Baker  on  the  specimens  in  Smith's  and  Woods's 
herbaria,  and  on  material  supplied  to  him  by  British  botanists. 
The  result,  not  unnaturally,  was  considerable  confusion.  Dese- 
gUse  thought,  from  Mr.  Baker's  notes  on  one  of  Smith's  specimens, 
which  is  undoubtedly  B.  fcetida  Bast.,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
BubiginoscB,  and  consequently  he  excluded  it  and  certain  others 
from  his  considerations.  His  conclusions  were  that  type  B.  tomen- 
tosa Sm.  has  eglandular  leaflets,  though  he  knew  that  Smith's 
latest  description  said  they  were  glandular.  He  gets  over  this 
difficulty  by  reverting  to  Smith's  first  description,  assuming  that, 
as  subfohar  glands  were  not  mentioned,  they  did  not  exist. 
Deseglise,  however,  is  not  quite  consistent,  because  he  does  not 
take  up  the  hooked  prickles  of  the  Fl.  Brit.,  but  even  goes  beyond 
the  Eng.  Fl.  description  in  making  them  straight  and  horizontal, 
instead  of  "in  some  degree  curved." 

Mr.  Ley,  in  Journ.  Bot.  1907,  p.  208,  restricts  typical 
B.  tomentosa  Sm.  to  a  plant  with  falcate  prickles,  eglandular 
leaflets,  long  peduncles,  often  in  a  cluster,  and  sepals  always 
reflexed  and  deciduous  before  the  fruit  reddens.  The  eglandular 
leaflets  and  deciduous  sepals  are  hardly  authorized  by  Smith's 
first  description  and  are  distinctly  barred  by  his  second,  so  that 
Mr.  Ley's  definition  appears  to  me  rather  arbitrary.  Even  if  we 
grant  that  an  old  aggregate  may  be  shorn  of  sevei'al  modern 
segregates  and  still  retain  its  identity,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  can 
only  do  so  in  an  aggregate  sense,  unless  one  of  two  conditions  is 
fulfilled.  Either  there  must  exist  a  type-specimen  which  repre- 
sents the  species  as  originally  understood  by  its  author,  or  else 
the  amended  description,  after  the  modern  segregates  have  been 
removed,  must  only  cover  a  species  as  understood  by  modern 
writers  on  the  genus,  and  not  an  aggregate.  B.  tomentosa  Sm. 
certainly  does  not  fulfil  the  first  condition,  namely,  the  existence 
of  a  type-specimen,  nor  does  it  to  my  mind  fulfil  the  second ;  thus 
tlie  description  still  covers  an  aggregate,  and  not  a  well-defined 
species.  We  cannot  turn  to  Continental  authors  for  a  correct 
interpretation  of  a  British  species,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  liave  learnt  what  they  know  of  it  from  British 
botanists,  and  no  two  of  them  quite  agree  in  their  presentation 
of  it. 

I  tliereforo  regard  B.  tomentosa  Sm.  as  an  aggregate  species, 
covering  all  those  forms  of  the  group  which  have  straight  or 
hooked  prickles,  softly  liairy  leaflets  with  or  without  subfoliar 
glands,  long  or  short  hispid-glandular  peduncles,  either  solitary 
or  in  considerable  clusters,  and  ovoid  or  broadly  ellipsoid  liispid 
fruit,  with  reflexed  or  spreading  deciduous  sepals.     Its  softly  hairy 
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leaflets  exclude  B.  fietida  Bast.,  R.  scabriuscula  Sm.,  and  their 
allies,  which,  as  a  rule,  also  have  more  glabrous  styles  and  longer 
peduncles,  and  might  almost  form  a  separate  subgroup.  In  our 
British  list,  li.  CKspidatoides  Crep.  and  B.  pscudo-cuspidata  Crep. 
are  very  closely  allied  to  and  must  be  associated  with  an  aggre- 
gate B.  tomentosa  as  a  subgroup,  but  tliere  are  other  well-marked 
British  forms,  several  of  which  are  very  close  to  those  which  have 
received  Continental  names,  but  which  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
satisfactorily.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole  group  of 
B.  tomentosa  is  capable  of  further  subdivision  in  Britain. 

EOSA   PSEUDO-CUSriDATA 

Crepin   in   Bull.    Soc.    Koy.    Bot.    Belg.    xi.    p.    89    (1872)   (sine 

descript.). 

Crepin  gave  no  description  in  the  work  quoted,  but  suggested 
the  name  for  the  plant  erroneously  called  B.  cnspidata  M.  Bieb. 
in  France.  Deseglise's  description  of  B.  cnspidata  in  Rev.  Tomen- 
toScE,  p.  8  (1866)  refers  to  the  French  plant,  and  not  to  that  of 
Bieberstein.     It  is  as  follows : — 

"  A  low,  branching  shrub,  with  rather  strong,  whitish,  scattered 
prickles,  those  of  the  stem  dilated  at  the  base,  a  little  curved  at 
the  tip,  those  of  the  young  branches  roundish  at  the  base,  hori- 
zontal. Petioles  gkmdular-viUous,  prickly.  Leaflets  5-7,  the 
lateral  petioluled,  terminal  rounded  at  the  base,  more  or  less 
attenuate  or  acute  at  the  apex,  [the  lateral]  rather  broad,  oval-lan- 
ceolate, more  or  less  obtuse,  or  more  or  less  attenuate  at  the  apex, 
more  or  less  pubescent  above,  ^cliitish,  softly  villous,  ayid  sprinkled 
with  glands  beneath,  doubly  dentate  with  glandular  teeth.  Stipules 
pubescent  above,  pubescent  and  glandular  beneath,  the  upper 
dilated,  auricles  acute,  diverging.  Peduncles  hispid,  solitary,  or 
more  or  less  numerous,  3  to  10  in  a  corymb,  furnished  at  their 
base  with  oval  acuminate  pubescent  bracts,  which  also  bear 
scattered  glands  on  their  backs,  equalling  or  exceeding  the 
peduncle.  Calyx-tube  ovoid,  liisjyid.  Sepals  tomentose  within, 
glandular  on  back,  appendiculate  at  apex,  two  entire,  three  pin- 
natifid,  with  linear  lanceolate  appendages,  bordered  with  shining, 
pedicellate  glands,  equalling  the  corolla,  reflexed,  then  erect  and 
deciduous.  Styles  liispid,  disc  flat.  Flowers  rose,  becoming 
whitish.     Fruit  ovoid,  red." 

The  true  B.  cnspidata  M.  Bieb.  comes  from  the  Caucasus.  It 
is  much  more  glandular,  and  appears  to  be  closely  related  to,  if 
not  actually  a  member  of,  tiie  Bubiginosce.  Crepin,  wlio  had  seen 
an  author's  specimen  of  B.  cnspidata,  realized  that  the  French 
plant  was  not  that  species,  and  first  proposed  for  the  latter  tlio 
name  of  B.  cnspidatoides,  giving  a  description  in  Scheutz  stud, 
ofr  de  Skand.  arten  of  slag.  Rosa,  p.  37  (1872),  in  Scandinavian, 
which  he  republished  in  Bull.  Soc.  Roy.  Bot.  Belg.  xi.  p.  127 
(1872),  thus: — "Prickles  of  stem  straight  or  a  little  falcate. 
Leaflets  5-7,  ovate,  elliptical-oblong  or  lanceolate,  softly  tomen- 
tose, rarely  ashy,  with  scattered  glands  beneath,  doubly  serrate. 
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Flowers  corymbose,  nearly  white.  Bracts  rather  large.  Eeceptacle 
ellipsoid-rotund  or  ovoid,  erect,  smooth  or  hispid-glandular,  hard. 
Sepals  spreading  after  flowering,  at  length  deciduous."  But  Crepin 
seems  to  have  overlooked  that  on  p.  89  of  the  same  work  he  had 
suggested  the  name  R.  pseudo-cuspidata  for  the  plant  erroneously 
called  B.  cusjndata,  which  oversight  is  unfortunate,  as  the  name 
B.  cmpidatoides  has  been  applied  by  Crepin  to  a  different  form, 
as  will  be  seen  under  the  next  species. 

The  name  B.  pseudo-cusindata  Crep.  must  therefore  be  applied 
to  those  examples  of  the  tomentosa  group  which  have  rather  stout, 
straightish  or  slightly  curved  prickles,  somewhat  elliptical  leaflets, 
densely  tomentose,  and  with  scattered  glands  beneath,  whitish 
flowers  in  consideralile  clusters,  ovoid  or  broadly  ellipsoid  fruit, 
and  hispid,  or,  as  Keller  says,  subglabrous  styles.  I  have  seen  no 
specimens  named  by  Crepin,  but  most  of  those  in  Deseglise's 
herbarium,  which  are  labelled  B.  cuspidatoides  Crep.,  seem  to 
recede  even  further  from  the  description  of  that  species,  as  given 
below,  than  that  of  B.  pseudo-cuspidata  would  warrant.  They 
have  usually  stout,  curved  or  falcate  prickles,  rarely  slender  and 
straight,  elliptical  not  broadly  oval  leaflets,  always  densely  glan- 
dular beneath,  though  the  glands  are  usually  small  and  green, 
peduncles  1  to  3,  about  twice  as  long  as  fruit,  which  is  quite 
ovoid,  occasionally  almost  ellipsoid,  never  subglobose,  generally 
hispid-glandular.     Styles  hispid  or  thinly  so. 

There  are  ten  British  specimens  in  this  cover  in  herb.  Deseglise, 
which  vary  greatly,  some  no  doubt  being  referable  to  B.  pseudo- 
cuspidata  Crep.,  others  to  the  true  B.  cuspidatoides  Crep.,  and 
some,  I  think,  to  neither.  I  would  place  to  B.  pseudo-cuspidata 
specimens  collected  by  Archer  Briggs  from  Stretchley  Down  and 
Bickleigh  Vale,  S.  Devon,  and  Landulph,  Cornwall ;  also  Mr.  Baker's 
No.  22  from  Muker,  N.  Yorks,  No.  25  from  Cleveland,  N.  Yorks,  and 
more  doul)tfully  No.  29  from  Westhoe,  N.  Yorks.  It  is  probably 
our  connnonest  of  those  forms  of  the  tomentosa  group  which 
would  fall  under  Smith's  aggregate. 

Rosa  cuspid.\toides 
Crepin  in  Bull.  Soc.  Roy.  Bot.  Belg.  xxi.  p.  94  (1882). 

"This  form,  which  I  liave  separated  from  the  B.  cuspidata  of 
Frencli  authors,  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  its  Ijroad  oval  leaflets, 
its  flowering  receptacles  and  fruit  subglobose  or  globose,  and  its 
line  rose  flowers.  It  actually  represents  a  group  of  varieties  which 
miglit  well  be  subdivided." 

Keller,  in  Ascli.  &,  Graebn.  Fl.  Mitteleur.  p.  88,  credits  it  with 
large  fruit,  that  of  B.  pseudo-cuspidata  being  small,  and  with 
densely  liairy  or  woolly  styles.  He  adds  that  it  is  especially  a 
northern  and  eastern  variety. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  Cr6pin  had  formerly  applied 
tlie  name  of  B.  cuspidatoides  to  B.  cuspidata  auct.  gall,  non  Bieb., 
but  as  he  had  already  called  the  latter  B.  pseiulo-cuspidata,  and 
in  1882  expressly  said  that  lie  distinguishes  B.  cuspidatoides  from 
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it  by  the  characters  above  quoted,  it  is  evident  that  we  have 
two  species  to  deal  with.  Whether  they  are  specifically  distinct, 
or  indeed  whether  eitlier  is  specifically  distinct  from  B.  tomen- 
tosa,  can  only  be  decided  after  much  study  in  the  field,  as 
at  present  there  is  certainly  some  doubt  as  to  tlie  hmits  of 
B.  toincntosa  Sm. 

In  Deseglise's  cover  of  B.  cuspidatoides  there  are  the  following 
British  examples  whicli  seem  to  belong  to  that  species  rather 
than  to  B.  i)seudo-cuHpidata,  viz.  Mr.  Baker's  No.  20  from  Holy- 
well Dene,  No.  21  from  Muker,  both  in  N.  Yorks,  and  No.  50 
from  Thornton,  W.  Yorks. 

Rosa  scabriuscula 
Smith,  Eng.  Bot.  t.  1896  (1810). 

"  Fruit  roundish  ovate,  bristly  as  well  as  the  flower-stalks. 
Prickles  awl-shaped,  nearly  straight.  Leaflets  elliptical,  rougliish 
with  minute  hairs. — The  prickles  of  the  stem  of  this  rose  are 
more  straight  and  slender  than  in  B.  tomentosa.  The  leaves  are 
certainly  very  different  to  the  touch,  nor  have  they  the  same 
scent.  There  is  a  harshness  about  them,  even  when  most  hairy, 
in  every  way  unlike  those  of  B.  tomentosa,  neither  have  they  the 
same  greyish  hoary  hue.  Their  midrib  is  hairy.  The  flowers, 
according  to  Mr.  Winch,  are  always  white,  tinged  or  blotched 
with  red,  and  the  fruit  large,  '  in  shape  rather  resembling  that  of 
B.  villosa  than  of  B.  tomentosa.'  I  did  not  remark  anything 
peculiar  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  at  Bury,  nor  have  I  seen  the 
fruit,  but  I  observe  the  germen  varies  in  shape  and  in  the  quantity 
of  its  bristles." 

In  Eng.  Fl.  p.  381  (1824),  Smitli  puts  scabriuscula  as  a  variety 
^  of  B.  tomentosa,  without  description,  but  writes  in  his  notes  : — 
"^  appears  at  first  sight  a  very  distinct  species,  whose  leaves  are 
greener  and  more  harsh,  nearly  smooth  except  the  ribs,  which  are 
hairy.  Such  at  least  is  my  Suffolk  plant,  first  noticed  in  company 
with  Sir  T.  CuUum  and  Mr.  Crowe,  the  calyx-tube  of  which  is 
remarkably  slender.  This  I  had  in  view  in  the  description  in 
Eng.  Bot.,  though  the  figure  was  drawn  from  a  plant  of  Mr. 
Winch,  then  considered  to  be  the  same.  The  latter  has  a  rounder 
calyx-tube,  and  the  leaflets,  except  their  ribs,  are  quite  smooth. 
Another  specimen  from  this  gentleman  precisely  accords  with 
those  from  Bury,  while  Mr.  Woods  describes  those  he  received 
from  Mr.  Winch  as  '  hoary  with  a  velvety  down  and  exceedingly 
soft  both  sides,  perhaps  more  so  than  is  usual  in  any  other 
species.'  So  I  find  them,  and  these  therefore  can  only  belong 
to  B.  tomentosa.  They  prove  how  liable  its  pubescence  is  to 
vary." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ground-work  of  confusion  began  even 
before  B.  scabriuscula  was  described,  through  Winch  having 
supplied  Smith  with  specimens  of  two  different  species,  one  of 
which  was  certainly  a  mollis  form,  which  latter  alone  he  sent  to 
Woods,  so  that  the  latter's  description  refers  entirely  to  a  mollis 
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form,  corresponding  with  the  three  specimens  in  his  herbarium. 
Both  Smith  and  Woods  suspected  some  error,  but  neither  appears 
to  have  reahzed  its  full  extent. 

Winch  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  plant,  in  Bot. 
Guide,  vol.  i.  j).  48,  but  wdthout  name,  and  in  vol.  ii.  pref.  p.  5, 
he  gives  the  following  note,  also  without  a  name: — "  W^e  have 
Dr.  Smith's  autliority  for  considering  this  plant  distinct  from 
B.  tomentosa.  Its  leaflets  are  densely  covered  with  down,  aculei 
long  and  straight,  flowers  numerous,  large,  and  always  white  tinged 
with  red  at  the  extremity  of  the  petals,  its  fruit  is  large  in  shape, 
rather  resembling  that  of  B.  villosa  than  of  B.  tovicntosa."  Winch 
here  obviously  refers  to  his  mollis  form,  and  yet  the  plant  figured 
by  Smith,  which  is  marked  as  coming  from  the  very  stations 
quoted  by  Winch,  has  a  note  on  the  plate,  "  midrib  hairy  at  back," 
and  has  a  broadly  ellipsoid  calyx-tube  very  unlike  that  of  B.  mollis. 
It  is  only  the  tip  of  a  flowering-shoot,  showing  perfectly  straight, 
rather  short,  subulate  prickles,  with  low  oval  bases,  leaflets  broadly 
elliptical,  very  coarsely  serrate  but  with  the  denticles  hardly 
showing,  flowers  white  blotched  with  red  on  the  outside.  Sepals 
spreading  just  after  fall  of  petals,  considerably  pinnate.  Peduncles 
rather  long. 

Smith  has  three  specimens  in  his  herbarium.  No.  1,  by 
Winch,  from  Newcastle,  and  No.  2  from  Bury  by  himself,  have 
quite  straight  subulate  prickles;  leaflets  5,  rather  broadly  elliptical 
(more  narrowly  so  in  No.  2),  hairy  only  on  nerves  and  rough  to 
the  touch  beneath,  not  glandular,  or  only  scabrous  on  midrib. 
Flowers  1-3,  rather  long-peduncled,  calyx-tube  ellipsoid  or  nar- 
rowly so,  hispid,  sepals  spreading  or  reflexed,  pinnate,  styles  only 
visible  in  No.  2,  where  they  are  glabrous.  The  fruit  is  not 
formed,  but  the  shape  looks  as  if  it  could  never  be  rounder 
than  ovoid.  No.  3,  from  Newcastle  by  Winch,  is  much  more 
softly  hairy,  with  a  globose  calyx-tube.  It  is  much  more  like  a 
mollis  form. 

With  such  material  as  a  guide  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  specimens  assigned  to  B.  scahriuscula 
by  British  authors.  Tlieir  prickles  are  usually  rather  stout,  but 
rarely  much  curved.  Leaflets  large,  elliptical,  and  well  spaced, 
though  there  are  many  exceptions,  and  quite  a  large  proportion 
of  these  are  softly  hairy  both  sides,  though  some  of  them  agree 
with  B.  scahriuscula  in  most  other  respects.  If,  however.  Smith 
intended  to  distinguish  B.  scahriuscula  from  B.  tomentosa  pri- 
marily by  its  subglabrous  leaflets,  these  should  be  referred  to  the 
latter,  even  when  slightly  sul)foliar-glandular,  but  I  suspect  the 
forms  with  conspicuous  subfoliar  glands  must  go  to  B.  fcstida 
Bast.  The  styles  in  British  specimens  vary  considerably  in 
hairiness.  B.  scahriuscula  should  have  them  subglabrous  or 
glabrous.  The  fruit  is  normally  ellipsoid  or  ovoid,  and  the 
peduncles  long,  often  several  in  a  cluster,  the  sepals  reflexed 
and  deciduous.  It  is,  I  think,  quite  a  frequent  form  in 
Britain. 
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Rosa  fcetida 
Bastard,  Essai  sur  la  Fl.  de  Maine  et  Loire,  Suppl.  p.  29  (1812). 

"Eose  with  ovate  calyx  and  peduncles  hispid.  Petioles 
prickly,  prickles  scattered  and  straightish.  Leaflets  ovate,  acute, 
pubescent  beneath. — Branching  shrub,  with  prickles  little  curved, 
scattered.  Leaflets  ovate,  acute,  pubescent  beneatli.  Flowers 
solitary.  Peduncles  and  fruit  hispid.  Flowers  rose. — This  rose 
owes  its  name  to  the  disagreeable  odour  of  its  parts,  especially 
when  rubbed.  It  seems  to  have  some  relation  to  B.  colUna  Jacq., 
whicli  is  probably  not  that  of  the  French  Flora,  for  the  latter  has 
its  peduncles  and  fruit  glabrous,  while  Jacquin  says  the  peduncles 
have  glandular  hairs." 

Unless  it  be  the  odour,  which  is  not  easily  defined,  and  not 
perceptible  in  the  herbarium,  there  is  nothing  in  Bastard's  de- 
scription by  wdiich  this  rose  can  be  identified,  so  it  may  be  helpful 
to  quote  Deseglise's  description  in  Ess.  Monog.  p.  117: — "A  tall 
shrub  with  long  sarmentose  branches,  exhaling  a  slight  odour  of 
turpentine  xohen  rubbed,  prickles  straight  or  inclined  ;  petioles 
pubescent,  glandular,  prickly  beneath ;  leaflets  5-7,  all  petiolulate, 
the  terminal  rounded  and  sometimes  a  little  cordate  at  the  base, 
oval,  acute,  almost  glabrous  above,  imbescent,  greyish,  and  sininkled 
with  scattered  glands  beneath,  nerved,  doubly  dentate,  with  open, 
glandular  teeth  ;  peduncles  solitarj'  or  grouped  in  2  to  4,  hispid- 
glandular,  furnished  at  their  base  with  oval  acuminate  l:)racts, 
glal)rous  above,  pubescent  and  glandular  beneath,  almost  equalling 
or  shorter  than  the  peduncles ;  calyx-tube  ovoid  oblong,  hispid ; 
sepals  covered  with  glands,  pinnatifid,  appendiculate,  almost 
equalling  the  corolla,  spreading  in  flower  and  then  reflexed,  not 
persistent ;  styles  glabrous,  disc  salient ;  flowers  light  rose ;  fruit 
ovoid,  dirty  red.  It  differs  from  B.  rubiginosa  l)y  its  turpentiny 
odour,  by  its  nearly  straight  prickles,  its  oval  acute  leaflets,  greyish 
pubescent  and  scattered  glandular  beneath,  its  calyx-tube  ovoid 
oblong,  hispid,  its  flowers  larger,  light  rose,  and  its  ovoid,  dirty 
red  fruit."  Tliis  comparison  with  B.  rubiginosa  seems  superfluous, 
as  it  does  not  in  the  least  resemble  it,  but  Des6glise  (/.  c.)  placed 
it  among  the  Bubiginosce.  In  the  Cat.  Raison.,  however,  he  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  Tomentosce. 

There  is  a  specimen  at  Kew  which  was  sent  by  Bastard  to 
Gay.  It  has  stout  nearly  straight  or  somewhat  curved  prickles. 
Leaflets  oval  or  ovate  acuminate,  rather  thinly  pubescent  both 
sides  wlien  mature,  witli  rather  few  l:)ut  fairly  conspicuous  green 
glands  beneath.  Petioles  densely  pubescent,  a  good  deal  glan- 
dular, with  some  hooked  prickles.  Stipules  glandular  on  back. 
Peduncles  1-2,  very  long,  hispid-glandular.  Young  fruit  elhpsoid, 
hispid-glandular.  Sepals  fully  reflexed  on  young  fruit,  consider- 
ably pinnate.     Styles  quite  glabrous. 

D6s6glise  has  a  considerable  number  of  specimens,  covering 
much  range  of  variation.  Their  prickles  are  usually  stout  and 
declining  though  straight.  The  petioles  vary  greatly  in  pube- 
scence, but  are  always  a  good  deal  glandular,  though  not  much 
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prickly.  Tlie  stipules  are  glabrous  or  somewhat  pubescent  and 
glandular.  The  leaflets  vary  from  suborbicular  and  rounded  at 
the  apex  to  quite  elliptical  and  acuminate,  they  may  be  sub- 
glabrous  above  and  thinly  hairy  beneath,  or  rather  densely  hairy 
both  sides,  always  with  subfoliar  glands,  though  they  are  often 
small  and  inconspicuous.  Peduncles  long,  fruit  ellipsoid,  sepals 
spreading  or  reflexed,  often  long,  broad,  considerably  pinnate,  with 
broad  segments,  often  not  much  glandular.     Styles  glabrous. 

There  are  nineteen  British  specimens  in  Deseglise's  herbarium 
from  N.E.  Yorks,  Cheshire,  W.  Kent,  Surrey,  S.  Hants,  S.  Devon, 
and  E.  Cornwall.  They  had  l^een  variously  labelled  by  their 
collectors  B.  tomentosa  var.,  B.  scabriuscula  Sm.,  B.  cuspidata 
M.  Bieb.,  B.  JundzilUana  Bess.,  and  var.  sijlvestris  Woods.  One 
of  the  Surrey  specimens  is  var.  Woodsiana  Groves,  and  there  is 
also  tlie  Cheshire  plant  referred  to  under  the  next  species,  but  the 
others,  which  include  other  Surrey  and  Cheshire  examples,  are  no 
doubt  rightly  named. 

This  species  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  B.  scabriuscula, 
having  decidedly  glandular  leaflets,  and  quite  glabrous  styles.  The 
leaflets  are,  as  a  rule,  also  broader  and  somewhat  more  hairy. 

Rosa  Jundzilliana 
Baker  in  Eeview  of  Brit.  Roses,  p.  21  (1864)  (non  Besser). 

"A  vigorous  bush  with  arching  stem  5-6  feet  high,  and  the 
habit  and  appearance  of  B.  tomentosa.  Prickles  uniform,  the  base 
about  f  in.  deep,  the  prickles  about  the  same  length,  the  lower 
part  moderately  stout,  the  prickles  curved  but  slightly,  the 
point  long  and  needle-like.  Well-developed  leaves  of  the  barren 
stem  from  4  to  4^  in.  from  base  to  apex  of  terminal  leaflet,  which 
is  broadly  ovate  or  elliptical,  rounded  or  even  almost  cordate  at 
the  l)ase,  and  measures  from  1^  to  Ih  in.  long  by  fully  1  in.  wide. 
Leaflets  full  green  above,  thinly  hairy  all  over  when  young,  but 
becoming  glabrous  or  nearly  when  mature,  glaucous  or  greyish 
green  beneath,  thin  in  texture,  liairy  only  on  principal  veins,  but 
tliinly  covered  all  over  the  blade  with  green  viscous  mealy  glands, 
the  serrations  open,  and  each  furnished  with  two  or  three  gland- 
tipped  teetli,  the  petiole  only  tliinly  liairy,  but  plentifully  setose, 
sometimes  with  three  or  four  slightly  curved  aciculi,  and  some- 
times several  small  setaceous  ones  in  addition.  Peduncles  and 
ovate  elliptical  calyx-tube  densely  acicular  and  setose.  Sepals 
f-^  in.  long,  ovate  lanceolate,  with  the  point  not  much  lengthened 
out  or  dilated,  mostly  with  2-3  toothed  leafy  pinnnc  on  each  side, 
tomentose  towards  the  edges,  rough  on  the  back  with  seta;  and 
aciculi,  spreading  out  level  after  the  petals  fall,  afterwards 
ascending.  Petals  pink,  the  flowers  about  the  size  of  those  of 
B.  tomentosa.  Styles  thinly  hairy.  Fruit  subglobose  or  broadly 
elliptical-urceolato,  prickly  or  nearly  naked,  |-^  in.  deep  by  f  in. 
broad,  the  sepals  falling  before  it  changes  colour." 

This  description  of  course  does  not  refer  to  Besser's  species, 
which   belongs    to    a    diff"erent    subsection,   but    is   taken   from 
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"  Mr.  Wehl)'s  original  Cheshire  pLant,  which  had  robust  uncinate 
prickles,  flowers  often  6-10  in  a  cluster,  and  broad  cordate  leaflets" 
(Baker,  Monogr.  p.  218).  But  Mr.  Baker  confounded  other  plants 
with  Webb's,  and  thought  his  No.  11,  from  Yorkshire,  as  well  as 
other  Cheshire  specimens,  to  be  the  same.  These  latter  are  the 
specimens  he  refers  to  as  "  the  average  of  the  variety,  as  repre- 
sented in  my  fasciculus,  differing  principally  from  scahrkiscula  by 
the  leaves  being  considerably  glandular  beneath"  {I.e.),  and  which 
constitute  the  plant  typified  by  Mr.  Baker's  No.  11,  from  Boltby, 
near  Thirsk,  for  which  Deseglise  proposed,  but  never  published, 
the  name  of  B.  hritannica,  which  name  he  afterwards  dropped, 
since  he  believed  it  to  be  identical  with  B.fceticla  Bast.  Mr.  Baker 
{I.  c.)  says  :  "  I  now  believe  my  Jundzilliana  to  be  essentially  the 
same  as  Lindley's  sylvestris."  Here  again  he  is  referring  to  his 
"average"  specimens  and  not  to  the  original  one  of  Webb's,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Deseglise  was  right,  B.  fcstida  and  var. 
sylvestris  being  very  nearly  identical. 

Webb's  "original"  plant  was  gathered  by  the  bridge  over  the 
Greasby  Brook,  near  Moreton,  Cheshire,  and  has  since  been  found 
by  Harbord  Lewis  in  two  neighbouring  localities,  from  which 
I  have  seen  examples  in  Mr.  Bailey's  herbarium,  but  none  from 
the  other  counties  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ley  in  Journ.  Bot.  1907, 
p.  209. 

The  Cheshire  specimens  are  characterized  by  the  number  and 
remarkable  size  and  stoutness  of  the  prickles  on  their  main  stems 
and  barren  shoots.  They  are  declining  or  falcate,  rarely  uncinate. 
The  leaflets  also  are  very  large,  varying  a  good  deal  in  shape  from 
suborbicular  to  almost  elliptical.  They  are  densely  tomentose 
(specimens  from  Woodhouse  much  less  so),  and  always  consider- 
al)ly  glandular,  but  the  glands  are  often  sunk  in  the  hairs.  The 
petioles  are  strongly  armed  with  many  stout  but  small  hooked 
prickles,  many  stalked  glands,  but  not  much  hair.  The  peduncles 
arc  long  and  many  in  a  cluster,  strongly  glandular-hispid,  fruit 
ellipsoid,  very  glandular-hispid,  with  loosely  reflexed,  broad,  flat, 
dark  coloured  sepals,  with  many  glands  on  the  back,  and  consider- 
ably pinnate,  not  falling  early,  all  retained  on  the  17th  August, 
the  latest  I  have  seen.     Styles  quite  glabrous. 

B.  Jundzilliana  Baker  might  be  regarded  as  exceedingly 
strongly  developed  B.  fistida,  but  I  tliink  it  deserves  to  be  kept 
separate.  It  is  at  least  very  different  to  var.  sylvestris  Woods, 
and,  as  already  explained,  is  not  the  plant  intended  by  Deseglise 
to  be  covered  by  his  B.  britannica. 

EOSA   TOMENTOSA   Var.    SYLVESTRIS 

Woods  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xii.  p.  202  (1817). 

"  Eeceptacle  a  long  ellipsis,  as  setose  on  the  peduncle ;  pe- 
duncles shorter  than  the  bracteoe  ;  aculei  falcate  ;  leaflets  nar- 
rower than  in  a,  slightly  pubescent  above,  hairy  and  rough  with 
glands  on  under  side  ;  surculi  dark  purple.'" 

This  is  often  quoted  as  B.  sylvestris  Lindl.,  but  Lindley's  de- 
JouRN.\L  OF  Botany,  August,  1910.     [Supplement.]     h 
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soription  did  not  appear  till  1841  (Synops.  Brit.  Fl.  p.  101) : — 
•'  Shoots  erect,  coloured,  flexuose.  Prickles  hooked.  Leaflets 
oblong,  acute,  hoary  on  each  side.  Sepals  diverging,  deciduous 
before  the  fruit  is  ripe.     Fruit  elliptical,  setose." 

Woods  has  two  specimens  from  Sabine's  garden  at  N.  Mimms. 
Their  prickles  are  stout  and  falcate ;  leaflets  medium  to  large, 
oval,  acute  or  acuminate,  very  thinly  hairy  above,  more  thickly  so 
beneath,  with  rather  numerous  though  rather  small  subfoliar 
glands,  fully  biserrate.  Petioles  densely  pubescent,  rather  densely 
glandular,  a  little  prickly.  Stipules  densely  glandular  on  back, 
with  rather  long  acuminate  auricles.  Peduncles  1-8,  usually  2-3, 
rather  long,  a  good  deal  hispid-glandular.  Styles  appear  glabrous, 
but  are  difficult  to  see.  The  fruit  is  not  formed,  but  the  calyx- 
tube  is  ellipsoid,  hispid-glandular.  Sepals  much  pinnate,  very 
glandular. 

This  variety  is  not  mentioned  by  any  foreign  author,  even  in 
synonymy.  It  hardly  seems  sufficiently  distinct  from  R.  fatida 
Bast.,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  more  falcate  prickles,  more 
glandular  leaflets,  and  often  slightly  hispid  styles.  Its  more 
glandular  leaflets  and  falcate  prickles  constitute  the  chief  difi'e- 
rences  from  R.  scabrimcula.  Its  leaflets  are  almost  always  ellip- 
tical, almost  glabrous  above,  and  not  much  hairy,  though  con- 
siderably glandular  beneath.  There  is,  as  usual,  considerable 
variation.  Those  specimens  which  agree  most  nearly  with  the 
description  have  glabrous  or  thinly  hairy  styles. 

EOS.A.    TOMENTOSA    Var.    OBOVATA 

Baker,  Monogr.  Brit.  Koses,  p.  218  (1869). 

"Prickles  uncinate;  leaflets  obovate-oblong,  Vvith  a  subdeltoid 
base  and  very  deep  and  compound  upper  teeth,  grey-green,  soon 
quite  naked  on  the  upper  surface,  tliinly  hairy  and  glandular 
beneath  ;  the  petiole  densely  downy,  but  not  glanduloso-setose ; 
the  peduncles  very  short  and  quite  hidden  by  the  large  sheathing 
bracts,  which  are  nearly  naked  on  the  back,  but  glandular  towards 
the  edge  ;  both  the  peduncles  and  glaucous  oblong  calyx-tube 
quite  naked,  and  the  sepals  naked  on  the  back." 

I  introduce  this  variety  here,  having  omitted  it  from  the  group 
coriifolia  of  the  subsection  En-canincB,  being  then  of  the  opinion, 
as  expressed  in  Journ.  Bot.  1908,  p.  364,  that  it  was  a  tomentosa 
form.  Further  study  convinces  me  that  Crepin  was  right  in 
referring  it  to  the  coriifolia  group  (Journ.  Bot.  1896,  p.  215),  to 
which  its  claims  to  belong  are  even  greater  than  some  of  the 
specimens  I  have  seen  labelled  11.  Bakeri  and  li.  Waisoni,  which, 
with  one  or  two  others,  form  a  connecting  link  between  that 
group  and  the  present  one. 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Baker's  original  specimens,  ])oth  at  Kew  and 
in  Mr.  Bailey's  herbarium,  from  Eglestone,  by  road  to  Middleton, 
Teesdale.  Their  prickles  are  small  but  very  strongly  hooked,  those 
on  the  main  stem  being  very  stout  but  short.  Leaflets  5-7,  of 
medium  size,  close  set,  more  or  less  obovate,  rounded  or  obtuse  at 
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apex,  clecidedly  pubescent  above,  at  least  when  young,  and  always 
thinly  so  when  mature  ;  pubescent  and  greenish  beneath,  more  or 
less  covered  with  rather  conspicuous  green  glands,  compoundly 
serrate,  the  primary  teeth  deep  and  acute,  the  secondary  also 
deep,  acute,  and  irregular.  Petioles  very  finely  and  shortly  but 
not  densely  pubescent,  with  rather  many  subsessile  glands,  and  a 
few  hooked  prickles.  Stipules  broad,  very  glandular,  with  rather 
short  often  cuspidate  auricles.  Peduncles  2-3,  very  short,  hidden 
by  bracts,  smooth.  Sepals  broad  with  long  foliaceous  points,  con- 
siderably pinnate,  quite  eglandular  except  on  edges.  Calyx-tube 
ovoid,  fruit  not  developed.  Styles  apparently  villous.  Mr.  Ley 
says,  "  sepals  very  slightly  glandular,  nearly  simple,  reflexed, 
caducous;  fruit  small,  oblong  or  subglobose"  (Journ.  Bot.  1907, 
p.  210).  I  think  he  may  have  been  misled  by  a  fruiting  fragment 
of  some  tomentosa  form  which  I  have  seen  on  one  of  the  sheets  in 
Mr.  Bailey's  herbarium,  and  clearly  out  of  place,  but  I  have  not 
seen  specimens  from  the  other  stations  quoted  by  Mr.  Ley. 

Foreign  Species  of  the  Group  E.  tomentosa. 

As  has  already  been  stated.  Continental  authorities  take  a 
wider  view  of  the  tomentosa  group  and  a  more  restricted  one  of 
that  of  Sherardi  (oniissa)  than  we  do,  consequently  there  are 
a  large  number  of  Continental  species  referred  to  the  former  which 
may  occur  in  Britain,  many  of  which  would  come  under  our 
definition  of  the  Sherardi  group.  The  three  following  at  least 
should  be  noticed : — 

R.  farinulenta  Crep.  This  is  easily  recognizable  by  its  smooth 
peduncles  and  uniserrate  leaflets.  Deseglise  at  one  time  con- 
founded it  with  R.  farinosa  Bechst.,  which,  however,  has  biserrate 
leaflets  and  much  more  persistent  sepals.  There  is  a  specimen 
at  Kew  from  Eichmond,  Yorks,  labelled  R.  farinosa  by  Mr.  Baker, 
which  it  is  not,  as  it  has  quite  simple  serration  and  smooth 
peduncles.  It  may  be  R.  farinulenta,  but  it  is  too  young  to  deter- 
mine the  persistence  of  the  sepals.  Moreover,  it  does  not  look 
like  a  tomentosa  form  at  all,  but  rather  a  diimetorum. 

B.  duniosa  Pug.  This  is  nearly  but  not  quite  uniserrate,  and 
has  hispid  peduncles.  It  is  very  near  R.  cinerascens  Dum.,  but 
besides  its  sepals  l)eing  deciduous  much  earlier,  it  has  glandular 
and  prickly  petioles,  larger  leaflets,  ovoid  fruit,  and  villous  styles, 
but  intermediate  forms  occur.  Many  of  the  specimens  labelled 
R.  cinerascens  Dum.  belong  here  by  their  deciduous  sepals.  I 
have  not  seen  it  for  certain  from  Britain,  but  suspect  it  may  occur, 
having  been  mislabelled  R.  cinerascens. 

R.  confusa  Pug.  By  description  this  is  very  like  R.  scahriuscula 
in  appearance,  differing  in  its  more  hairy,  quite  eglandular  leaflets, 
and  its  longer-persistent  sepals,  which  remain  till  the  coloration  of 
the  fruit.  It  has  numerous,  long,  straight  prickles,  elliptical  or 
oblong  leaflets,  long  peduncles,  elongate  ellipsoid  hispid  fruit,  and 
glabrous  styles.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  our  specimens 
labelled  R.  scahriuscula  belong  here. 

h2 
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SUBSECTION  EUBIGINOS^. 
The  only  constant  feature  by  which  this  subsection  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  En-canince  is  that  of  its  leaflets  being 
densely  covered  all  over  the  lower  surface  with  strongly  scented 
glands,  which  are  much  larger  and  more  conspicuous  than  is 
usual  in  other  subsections,  by  which  character  its  members  are 
hardly  likely  to  be  confounded  with  any  of  the  Eu-canina  other 
than  those  of  the  Borreri  group,  or  possibly  the  biserrate  glandular- 
leaved  forms  of  the  coriifoUa  group.  It  sometimes  approaches 
the  VilloscB,  some  of  which  often  have  more  or  less  scented  sub- 
foliar  glands,  but  in  that  subsection  the  leaflets  are  almost  always 
considerably  more  densely  and  softly  hairy.  The  leaflets  of  the 
Buhiginosa  are  always  biserrate  in  British  species. 

It  consists  of  four  groups,  viz.  those  of  B.  Eglanteria,  B. 
micrantha,  B.  elliptica,  and  B.  agrestis. 

They  may  be  divided  in  two  ways — either  by  associating  as 
subgroups  B.  ruhiginosa  and  B.  elliptica  on  the  one  hand,  and 
B.  micrantha  and  B.  agrestis  on  the  other,  or  treating  the  four  as 
independent  groups  of  equal  rank. 

The  diagnosis  under  the  first  method  is  as  follows  :— 
Group  of  B.  Eglanteria.  Tufted  and  compact,  stems  straight 
and  stiff.  Main  prickles  often  unequal,  though  usually  of  the 
same  shape,  but  there  are  often  some  acicles  just  below  the  in- 
florescence, and  occasionally  on  stems.  Leaflets  as  a  rule  rather 
small.  Peduncles  rather  short,  not  as  a  rule  longer  than  the  fruit. 
Sepals  usually  erect  or  spreading,  subpersistent  at  least  till  the 
fruit  changes  colour,  pinnate.  Flowers  usually  bright  rose,  rarely 
pale.     Styles  hispid  or  villous,  stigmas  in  a  short  head. 

Subgroup  B.  ruhiginosa.      Peduncles  hispid,  often  aciculate. 
Leaflets   oval   or   roundish,   obtuse   or   rounded   at   apex, 
rounded  at  base,  very  rarely  narrowed. 
Subgroup  B.  elliptica.   Peduncles  smooth,  rarely  weakly  hispid. 

Leaflets  oblong,  or  oblong  obovate,  cuneate  at  base. 
Group  of  B.  micrantha.  Usually  lax,  more  or  less  arching. 
Main  prickles  all  equal,  very  rarely  with  aciculi  under  the  in- 
florescence, none  elsewhere.  Leaflets  medium.  Peduncles  as 
long  as  or  longer  than  the  fruit.  Sepals  reflexed  and  deciduous, 
not  much  pinnate.  Flowers  usually  pale.  Styles  glabrous  or  rarely 
hairy,  usually  rather  long. 

Subgroup  B.  micrantha.    Peduncles  hispid-glandular.    Leaflets 

oval  or  elliptical,  acute,  rarely  cuneate  at  base. 
Subgroup  B.  agrestis.     Peduncles  smooth.     Leaflets  oblong  or 

oblong  obovate,  cuneate  at  base. 

The  alternative  method,  whicli  is  the  one  I  prefer,  divides  the 

subsection  into  four  groups  of  equal  rank  by  the  following  key  : — 

/Compact  plants  with  straight  stems.     Prickles  unequal,  often  mixed 

with  a  few  acicles.      Leaflets  rather   small.      Peduncles  rather 

short.     Sepals  erect  or  spreading,  subpersistent.     Stigmas  hispid 

or  villous  in  a  short  head 2 

I  Lax  and  arching.  Prickles  equal.  Leaflets  rather  large.  Peduncles 
rather  long.  Sepals  reflexed  and  deciduous.  Stigmas  glabrous, 
rarely  hispid,  rather  long 3 
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/Peduncles  hispid-glandular,  often    aciculate,    very    rarely    smooth. 
Leaflets  oval  or  roundish  obtuse,  rounded  or  very  rarely  narrowed 

2-;        below Group  oi R.  Eglanteria. 

Peduncles  smooth,  rarely  weakly  hispid.     Leaflets  oblong  or  oblong- 

V       obovate,  cuueate  at  base  Group  of  Js.  eZhjj</ca. 

Peduncles  hispid-glandular.     Leaflets  oval  or  elliptical  acute,  rarely 

narrowed  at  base  Group  of  R.  micrantha. 

Peduncles  smooth.      Leaflets  oblong  or  oblong-obovate,  cuneate  at 
\       base   GxowT^  oi  R.  agrestis, 

GROUP    OF    PvOSA    EGLANTERIA. 

LinnjBus  first  described  B.  Eglanteria  in  Sp.  Plant,  ed.  1, 
p.  291  (1753),  "  B.  aculeata  foliis  odoratis,  subtus  ruhirjinosis." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  diagnosis  was  intended  to  define  our 
common  Sweet  Brier,  from  the  synonymy  quoted  by  Linnaeus, 
which  is  that  of  a  plant  with  rose-coloured  flowers.  Moreover, 
he  states  [I.e.)  that  it  grows  in  England,  and  mentions  it  in  his 
Flora  Anglica,  together  with  B.  canina  and  B.  spinosissima.  But 
in  Mantissa,  p.  50-4  (1771)  he  introduces  the  name  B.  rubiginosa, 
and  says  that  his  name  of  B.  Eglanteria  applies  to  a  yellow- 
flowered  species  (since  named  B.  lutea  Mill.).  This  is  an  obvious 
mistake,  and  was  possibly  due,  as  Afzelius  has  suggested,  to  a  loss 
of  memory.  The  original  name  therefore  must  stand,  but  the  de- 
finition is  so  vague  that  it  is  quite  legitimate,  and  even  desirable, 
to  use  B.  Eglanteria  in  an  aggregate  sense  only. 

B.  rubiginosa  Linn.  Mantissa,  p.  504  (1771),  is  thus  described: 
"  B.  germinihus  glabris  petiolisque  aculeatis,  aculeis  recurv is,  foliis 
subtus  rubiginosis. — Branches  smooth,  but  with  scattered  rather 
large  recurved  prickles.  Leaves  7,  pinnate,  ovate  acute,  with 
scattered  resinous  specks  (atomis)  beneath.  Petioles  hispid,  with 
small  recurved  prickles,  as  also  the  bracts,  with  minute  peduncu- 
late glands.  Germen  globose,  rarely  prickly,  especially  at  the 
base.  Peduncles  with  very  minute  prickles.  Flowers  purple. — 
B.  Eglanteria  diff'ers  in  its  taller  stem  and  straight  prickles,  flowers 
larger,  yellow,  inodorous." 

The  members  of  this  group  are  distinguished  from  tliose  of  the 
other  groups  in  this  subsection  as  follows.  Their  low  growth  and 
erect  rather  stiff  habit  will  almost  always  distinguish  them  in  the 
field  from  the  micrantha  and  agrestis  groups,  while  in  the  her- 
barium they  can  almost  always  be  recognized  by  their  more 
persistent,  often  quite  persistent,  sepals,  and  hispid  styles.  Their 
prickles  are  usually  more  or  less  unequal,  some  parts  of  the 
stems  usually  bearing  acicles.  Some  species  have  a  cluster  of 
acicles  just  below  the  origin  of  the  peduncles,  but  this  is  not 
a  constant  feature,  moreover  it  undoubtedly  occurs  in  some  of 
the  micrantha  group.  From  the  group  of  B.  elliptica  their 
hispid  peduncles  and  mucli  broader  leaflets  will  almost  always 
differentiate  them,  and  these  characters,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  those  already  mentioned,  servo  to  mark  them  off  from  the 
agrestis  group. 
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Key  to  British  Species. 

^]  Peduncles  smooth B.jenensisM.  Schulze. 

(Peduncles  hispid-glandular    2 

'  Main  prickles  considerablj'  unequal,  all  or  many  straight,  or  if  hooked, 

not  strong.     Leaflets  small 3 

Main  prickles  uniform  or  nearly   so,   stout  and  hooked.     Leaflets 

i     medium  (B.  rubigi7wsa  anct.)  4 

'Prickles  all  straight  or  only  slightly  curved,  slender.     Styles  villous. 

Fruit  smooth  or  nearly  so    var.  rotundifolia  Eau. 

Prickles  very  numerous,  the  larger  hooked.     Styles  hispid.     Fruit 

^       hispid-glandular  all  over  B.  ecliinocarpaVd^. 

(Fruit  subglobose.     Peduncles  hispid.     Sepals  erect  or  spreading  but 

falling  early   B.  apricorum^i^. 

Fruit  ovoid,  crowned  by  persistent  sepals.     Peduncles  aciculate 

B.  coniosa  Rip. 

EOSA   APRICOEUM 

Eipart  in  D6seglise  Cat.  Eaisonne,  p.  279  (1876). 

"  A  tall,  tufted,  branched  shrub,  charged  with  numerous  robust 
prickles,  dilated,  compressed  at  base,  hooked  or  falcate,  reddish  or 
%Yhitish,  often  degenerating  at  the  summit  of  the  Ijranches  into 
fine  setaceous  prickles;  petioles  pubescent,  glandular,  prickly 
beneath ;  leaflets  5-7,  medium,  roundish  oval,  oval-elliptical,  with 
scattered  adpressed  hairs  above,  charged  with  fulvous  scented 
glands  beneath,  nerves  villous  principally  the  midrib,  doubly 
dentate  with  glandular  teeth ;  stipules  narrow,  glabrous  above, 
glandular  beneath,  fringed  with  glands,  auricles  acute  divergent ; 
peduncles  solitary  or  in  a  small  corymb,  hispid-glandular,  furnished 
with  oval  acuminate  bracts,  glabrous  both  sides,  or  glabrous  above 
and  with  rare  scattered  glands  beneatli,  glandular  on  edges,  longer 
than  peduncles ;  calyx-tube  small,  ovoid,  contracted  at  summit, 
glabrous  or  hispid  at  base;  sepals  glandular  on  the  back,  spatulato 
at  apex,  two  entire,  three  pinnatifid,  with  short  gland-fringed 
appendages,  salient  in  bud,  reflexed  in  flower,  then  erect,  deci- 
duous ;  styles  very  hispid,  disc  almost  flat ;  flowers  rose ;  fruit 
roundish,  blood-red  when  ripe." 

There  are  two  specimens  collected  by  Eipart  in  herb.  Deseglise. 
They  have  few  hooked  prickles,  which  do  not  degenerate  into 
acicles  under  the  inflorescence,  but  tliis  is  untypical ;  most  of  the 
other  specimens  bear  acicles  in  tliat  part,  and  they  are  mentioned 
in  Eipart's  description.  Most  of  the  flowering-branches  in  Eipart's 
two  examples  are  quite  unarmed.  Petioles  thinly  pubescent, 
moderately  glandular,  usually  with  a  good  many  small  unequal 
prickles.  Stipules  rather  broad,  glabrous,  but  glandular  on  tlie 
back.  Auricles  rather  short  and  broad,  acute  or  apiculate.  Leaf- 
lets small,  broadly  oval,  rounded  or  obtuse  at  the  apex,  glabrous 
above  when  mature,  rather  densely  pubescent  on  midrib  beneatli, 
and  less  so  on  secondary  nerves,  occasionally  thinly  so  all  over, 
rather  densely  glandular  all  over  lower  surface.  Peduncles  1-3, 
short,  about  i  inch  or  less,  glandular-hispid.  Fruit  rather  small 
or  medium,  quite  ovoid  or  even  ellipsoid  on  one  specimen,  and 
subglobose  on  the  other,  smooth   or  nearly  so.      Sepals  rather 
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short,  witli  spatulate  tips,  and  some  broad  pinnae,  erect  on  ripe 
fruit,  then  deciduous,  not  much  glandular  on  back.     Styles  hispid. 

There  is  only  one  British  example  in  Des^glise's  herbarium, 
viz.  Mr.  Baker's  No.  37,  cultivated  at  Thirsk,  origin  not  stated. 
It  has  more  numerous,  more  slender  prickles  than  usual,  small 
subglobose  fruit,  sepals  fallen  by  Oct.  12th,  and  thinly  hispid 
styles.     It  agrees  otherwise  with  Kipart's  specimens. 

Of  the  live  principal  Continental  authors  whose  arrangements 
I  have  consulted,  viz.  Crepin,  Deseglise,  Keller,  Eouy,  and  Eipart, 
onl}'  the  last-named  keeps  up  a  segregate  R.  rubiginosa,  all  the 
others  using  the  name  in  an  aggregate  sense  only.  Although 
Eipart  had  described  his  B.  comosa  twenty-four  years  before 
Des6glise  published  R.  apricorum  Eip.,  it  is  not  clear  how"  Eipart 
himself  intended  to  distinguish  the  two.  In  his  own  very  original 
key,  which  was  published  in  1890  (Comptes  Eendus  Soc.  roy.  hot. 
Belg.  xxix.  pt.  2,  pp.  99-116),  he  keeps  the  two  together  in  a  tribe, 
"  ComocarpcB.  Sepals  persistent,  crowning  fruit,"  but  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  tribe,  which  do  not  solve  the  difficulty,  each 
contain  six  or  seven  species  not  distinguished  from  one  another. 
He  places  B.  rubiginosa  Linn,  in  another  tribe  of  equal  rank, 
"  Sphcerocarpce.  Fruit  spherical,"  which  contains  the  species  with 
deciduous  sepals,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  either 
from  Linnjeus's  descriptions  or  herbarium,  that  he  intended  to 
restrict  B.  Eglanteria  or  B.  rubiginosa  to  plants  with  deciduous 
sepals,  but  rather  the  contrary. 

Other  authors  are  not  very  explicit,  but  their  opinions  seem  to 
be  that  B.  comosa  Eip.  has  more  persistent  sepals  than  B.  apri- 
corum Eip.,  while  Eouy  distinctly  says  the  sepals  of  the  latter 
never  crown  the  fruit.  Other  leading  features  of  B.  apricorum 
are  its  globose  fruit  and  not  very  strongly  hispid-glandular 
peduncles,  while  B.  comosa  has  an  ovoid  or  obovoid  fruit  crowned 
by  the  persistent  sepals,  and  aciculate-glandular  peduncles.  It 
will  have  been  seen  that  in  Eipart's  own  specimens  he  admits 
ovoid  or  even  ellipsoid  fruit  into  his  B.  apricorum,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  specimens  have  it  almost  or  quite  globose. 

Deseglise  thought  that  the  description  of  B.  rubiginosa  in  the 
Mantissa  referred  to  the  plant  now  called  B.  apricorum  Eip., 
while  the  specimen  in  herb.  Linn,  is  B.  comosa.  This  evidently 
was  not  Eipart's  view,  and  the  only  satisfactory  solution  seems  to 
be  to  follow  the  majority  of  authors  who  only  use  the  name 
B.  rubiginosa  Linn.  (i.  e.  B.  Eglanteria  Linn.)  in  an  aggregate 
sense,  and  keep  the  segregate  B.  apricorum  Eip.  to  distinguish 
the  more  globose-fruited  forms  with  more  or  less  deciduous  sepals, 
which  make  up  our  common  British  segregate,  though  less 
common,  I  think,  than  B.  comosa. 

EOSA   COMOSA 

Eipart  in  Schultz  Arch,  de  la  fl.  de  Fr.  et  d'Allem.  p.  254  (1852). 

"It  belongs  to  the  section  B.  rubiginosa.  Scarcely  has  B.  rubi- 
ginosa lost  its  petals,  and  scarcely  have  its  ovaries  enlarged  a 
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little,  when  the  sepals  reflex  and  fall,  while  the  fruits  are  still 
green.  In  B.  comosa,  on  the  contrary,  the  sepals  rise  on  the  fruit, 
growing  with  it,  their  base  becoming  fleshy  and  red  at  the  same 
time  as  it  does,  they  persist  and  crown  the  fruit  until  its  complete 
maturity.  Besides  this  character,  which  seems  to  me  funda- 
mental, you  may  remark  a  difference  in  the  form  and  size  of  the 
fruit  and  some  of  the  secondary  characters."  Eipart  in  lit.  ad 
Schultz. 

Des^glise,  in  Ess.  Monogr.  p.  113,  gives  the  following  more 
detailed  description : — "  A  tall  branching  shrub,  with  numerous 
robust  hooked  prickles,  mixed  at  the  top  of  the  stems  with  other 
more  slender  straighter  ones,  those  of  the  old  stem  whitish,  of  the 
branches  fulvous.  Petioles  pubescent,  glandular,  prickly  beneath. 
Leaflets  5-7,  all  petiolulate,  the  terminal  rounded  at  the  base,  oval 
or  roundish,  glabrous  or  with  scattered  adpressed  hairs  above, 
covered  beneatJi  with  scented  fulvous  glands,  villous  on  the  nerves 
especially  the  midrib,  rough  to  touch,  doubly  dentate  with  open 
glandular  teeth.  Stipules  narrow,  the  lower  glandular  beneath, 
glabrous  above,  the  upper  glabrous,  all  gland-ciliate,  auricles  acute 
divergent.  Peduncles  solitary  or  in  a  corymb,  hispid  icith  fine 
prickles  in  the  form  of  seta  ending  in  a  gland,  furnished  at  the 
base  with  small,  oval,  acuminate,  glabrous,  gland-ciliate  bracts, 
sliorter  than  or  sometimes  longer  than  the  peduncles.  Calyx-tube 
glabrous,  ovoid,  hispid  [sic] .  Sepals  glandular,  pinnatifid  with 
lanceolate  appendages,  gland-ciliate,  refiexed  in  flower,  then  erect, 
exceeding  or  equalling  the  petals.  Styles  his2)id.  Flowers  small, 
rose.  Fruit  large,  ovoid,  orange-red,  croxcncd  by  the  persistent 
sepals  loith  rather  fleshy  bases.  —  Differs  from  E.  rubiginosa 
[=1^.  apricorum  Kip.]  by  its  peduncles  having  fine  prickles  in 
tlio  form  of  setae  ending  in  a  gland,  its  glabrous  bracts,  ovoid 
calyx-tube,  hispid  styles,  and  large  ovoid  fruit  crowned  by  persis- 
tent sepals.  It  differs  from  B.  wnbellata  in  its  leaflets  being 
villous,  especially  on  the  midrib,  its  ovoid  calyx-tube,  its  persistent 
sepals,  and  its  large,  ovoid,  orange-red  fruit." 

Tliere  are  about  fifty  specimens  in  herl).  Deseglise,  but  only 
one  collected  by  Eipart.  It  has  numerous,  strongly  hooked,  uni- 
form prickles,  but  with  many  aciclcs  just  below  the  inflorescence. 
The  petioles  are  densely  pubescent,  not  much  glandular,  but  with 
many  small  prickles.  Stipules  glabrous,  nearly  eglandular,  widen- 
ing upwards,  with  rather  short,  broad,  cuspidate  auricles.  Leaflets 
medium,  oval,  obtuse  or  suborbicuhir,  hairs  and  glands  much  as 
in  apricorum,  teeth  broad,  open,  fully  biserrate.  Peduncles  3-5, 
ratiier  long,  f  in.  or  more,  rather  densely  hispid-glandular.  Fruit 
ovoid,  smooth.  Sepals  mucli  as  in  apricorum,  but  longer,  and 
some  have  fallen  by  July  30th,  when  the  fruit  had  only  begun  to 
colour.     The  styles  ai'e  hispid. 

The  difierences  between  B.  comosa  and  B.  apricorum  have  been 
pointed  out  under  the  latter  species. 

Keller,  in  Asch.  &  Graeb.  Fl.  Mitteleur.,  after  separating  the 
species  of  the  group  which  have  white  flowers,  also  those  with 
eglandular  peduncles  or  leaflets,  divides  the  remainder  into  two 
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parts,  namely  those  with  stem-prickles  of  two  forms,  both  hooked 
and  more  or  less  straight,  and  those  with  similar  stem-prickles, 
though  often  with  acicles  just  below  the  inflorescence.  He  makes 
B.  comosa  one  of  the  principal  and  commonest  species  of  the 
latter,  with  the  following  leading  varieties : — 

/i  apricorum  (Kip.)>  ^  subglobose-fruited  form  with  sepals 
spreading,  not  erect,  and  falUng  earlier  than  in  B.  comosa. 

y  typica  Braun  has  weaker,  more  slender  prickles,  globose  or 
ovoid-globose  fruit  and  short,  spreading  or  early  deciduous  sepals. 
He  quotes  no  synonymy,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  Braun  meant 
this  to  be  the  type  of  B.  rubiyinosa  or  of  B.  apricorum. 

S  comoseUa  (Desegl.  &  Ozan.)  is  dwarf,  with  slender  branches, 
long  straight  prickles,  small,  oval  or  elliptical,  obtuse  leaflets,  and 
small,  somewhat  elongate  fruit. 

t  dolorosa  (Desegl.  &  Ozan.)  is  sparingly  prickly,  with  unarmed 
flowering-branches,  glabrous  stipules,  leaflets  hairy  on  midribs 
only,  and  elongate  fruit  narrowed  at  top. 

Des(^glise  has  only  two  British  specimens.  Mr.  Baker's 
No.  53,  from  Tarbet,  Argyle,  is  very  like  Eipart's  specimen.  It 
has  stout  hooked  prickles,  with  acicles  below  the  inflorescence. 
Peduncles  3-10,  rather  long.  Tiie  fruit  is  ovoid,  but  too  young 
to  determine  the  ultimate  direction  of  the  sepals,  which  are  long 
and  little  pinnate.  A  specimen  by  Briggs,  from  Lea  Mill  Bridge, 
S.  Devon,  is  also  too  young,  but  an  example  from  the  same 
station,  also  labelled/^,  comosa,  in  the  British  collection,  is  probal^ly 
from  the  same  bush.  It  has  many  stout  much  hooked  prickles, 
faiiiy  uniform,  but  one  or  two  much  smaller,  also  a  few  acicles 
under  the  inflorescence,  usually  on  the  main  branches  of  the  corymb. 
Leaflets  medium,  broadly  oval,  rounded  at  apex,  considerably 
pubescent  above,  densely  so  beneath,  very  glandular,  fully  biserrate. 
Petioles  very  glandular,  a  good  deal  pubescent,  with  some  small 
pricklets.  Stipules  broad,  with  triangular  acuminate  auricles, 
eglandular  on  back.  Peduncles  2-4,  short,  glandular  aciculate. 
Fruit  subglobose,  smooth  or  nearly  so.  Sepals  rather  short,  a  good 
deal  glandular,  not  much  pinnate,  spreading  erect  on  August  29th. 
Styles  hispid. 

R.  comosa  is,  I  think,  our  commonest  British  segregate  of 
B.  E(jlanteria,  but  is  not  always  well  marked  oft'  from  B.  apri- 
corum Rip.  on  one  side,  and  B.  comoseUa  Desegl.  it  Ozan.  on  the 
other.  Its  persistent  sepals,  ovoid  fruit,  aciculate  peduncles,  and 
uniform  stem-prickles  are  its  leading  characteristics. 

EOSA    ECHINOCARPA 

Eipart  ex  D6seglise,  Ess.  Monogr.  p.  110  (1861). 

"  Shrub  with  numerous  unequal  prickles,  the  smallest  straight, 
the  others  recurved  at  the  tip,  dilated  at  the  base.  Petioles 
tomentose,  covered  with  stipitate  shining  glands,  prickly  beneath. 
Leaflets  5-7,  the  lateral  shortly  petiolulate,  the  terminal  rounded 
at  the  base,  oval  obtuse,  glabrous,  or  lightly  pubescent,  aiid  with 
scattered  glamls  above,  pubescent,  and  covered  with  viscous  scented 
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glands  beneath,  doubly  dentate  with  glandular  teeth  ;  stipules 
lanceolate,  glabrous  above,  glandular  beneath,  gland-ciliate,  auricles 
acute,  erect ;  peduncles  solitary  or  in  a  corymb,  hispid  with  glan- 
dular setae,  mixed  loith  prickles  ttvo  or  three  times  as  long  as  the 
setce  and  not  glandular,  furnished  at  the  base  with  oval  cuspidate 
bracts,  glabrous  above,  charged  with  glands  beneath,  with  glan- 
dular edges ;  calyx-tube  .  .  . ;  sepals  villous  and  charged  like  the 
peduncles  ivith  glandular  seta  mixed  with  small  jyi'ickles,  lanceo- 
late acuminate,  pinnatifid  with  gland-ciliate  appendages,  reflexed 
in  flower,  then  erect,  connivent  but  not  persistent  till  maturity. 
Styles  hispid,  disc  flat ;  flowers  .  .  .  Fruit  large,  roundish  ovoid, 
hispid  with  elongate  prickle-like  setae,  as  long  as  one-third  the 
diameter  of  the  fruit,  not  gland-tipped." 

The  leading  features  of  this  species,  as  distinguished  from  the 
two  foregoing,  are  its  mixed  stem  armature  and  considerably 
glandular  aciculate  fruit.  Crepin  makes  the  fruit  l)eing  aciculate 
all  over  the  chief  character  by  which  this  is  diagnosed  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  group,  which  have  it  smooth  or  hispid-glandular 
at  the  base  only,  but  it  is  not  so  constant  a  feature  as  has  been 
supposed.  Crepin  also  mentions  as  secondary  characters  that 
some  of  the  leaflets  are  glandular  above,  the  fruit  large  and  the 
styles  hispid.  Deseglise,  though  he  mentions  the  mixed  stem 
armature,  oddly  enough  credits  the  species  with  having  no  acicles 
under  the  inflorescence,  whereas  most  of  the  specimens  in  his 
herbarium  have  them.  It  is  not  so  distinct  from  B,.  comosa  as 
descriptions  imply,  and  runs  especially  rather  near  the  form 
B.  comosella. 

Out  of  about  twenty  specimens  in  herb.  Deseglise,  only  one 
has  been  gathered  by  Ripart.  It  is  a  small  specimen  in  poor 
condition,  but  except  for  its  I'cmarkably  mixed  armature,  agrees 
very  closely  with  the  description.  Its  prickles  are  just  like  those 
of  a  sjnnosissiina  iiyl)rid  ;  the  main  ones  are  hooked,  but  neither 
stout  nor  large,  and  they  run  down  into  very  small  though  not 
quite  acicular  ones.  The  leaflets  are  small,  oval,  obtuse,  glabrous, 
one  or  two  l)cing  also  considerably  glandular  above,  all  finely 
pubescent  and  densely  glandular  beneath,  petioles  closely  pube- 
scent, glandular  and  prickly.  Stipules  of  medium  width,  gla- 
brous, somewhat  glandular  on  back,  auricles  acuminate.  Pedun- 
cles in  threes,  of  medium  length,  glandular-liispid,  and  with 
long  eglandular  acicles.  Fruit  large,  ovoid,  aciculate,  l)ut  hardly 
at  all  glandular-hispid.  The  sepals  have  fallen.  Styles  stout, 
hispid. 

He  has  three  British  specimens.  Mr.  Baker's  No.  36  is  a 
specimen  of  Woods's  from  Box  Hill.  It  is  only  a  scrap.  It  has 
straightish  unequal  prickles  ;  leaflets  small  and  close  set,  oval, 
rounded  at  apex,  hairy  both  sides,  not  glandular  above  so  far  as 
can  be  seen,  but  most  of  tlie  leaflets  are  reversed.  Petioles  densely 
pubescent  and  densely  glandular.  The  inflorescence  is  mostly 
broken  off,  only  one  very  short  peduncle  remaining  hidden  in  the 
broad  bracts.  The  calyx-tube  is  ovoid,  aciculate  only  in  the  lower 
part,  the  rest  smooth.     The  styles  are  glabrous,  which  is  so  rare 
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a  character  in  the  group  that  I  venture  to  douht  tlie  specimen 
belonging  thereto,  but  to  that  of  viicrantha.  I  can  find  no  mention 
of  any  glabrous-stjded  form  of  the  group  Eglanteria,  and  only  one 
(-B.  spino-urceolata  Crep.,  a  Belgian  form)  that  is  described  as 
having  them  even  thinly  hispid,  though  hispid  and  not  woolly 
styles  are  common  enough.  Mr.  Baker's  No.  52,  from  Hill  of 
Kinnoul,  Perth,  has  normal  stem-prickles,  with  many  acicles  below 
the  inflorescence.  The  leaflets  are  small,  oval  or  broadlj^  so, 
glabrous  and  eglandular  above,  hairy  chiefly  on  nerves  and  glan- 
dular beneath.  Peduncles  1-3,  rather  short,  glandular-hispid,  and 
with  long  eglandular  acicles.  Fruit  subglobose  or  broadl)  ovoid, 
with  long  eglandular  acicles.  Sepals  spreading,  pinnate,  glandular 
aciculate.  Styles  hispid.  No.  38  of  herb.  Groves,  from  Halstead, 
W.  Kent,  has  very  large  stout  hooked  prickles  with  many  acicles 
beneath  the  inflorescence.  Leaflets  rather  large,  broadly  oval, 
broadly  and  shallowly  biserrate,  not  much  hairy  though  very 
glandular  beneath.  Peduncles  1-2,  armed  as  in  the  Kinnoul  speci- 
men, as  is  the  large  subglobose  or  ovoid  fruit.  Sepals  spreading 
(on  Sept.  21st),  a  good  deal  pinnate,  glandular  and  aciculate. 
Styles  hispid.  It  was  labelled  B.  comosa  by  Messrs.  Groves. 
It  is  probably  a  frequent  British  form. 

EOSA    RUBIGINOSA  var.    ROTUNDIFOLIA 

Eau,  Enum.  Eosar.  p.  136  (1816). 

"  Calyx-tube  subglobose,  glabrous,  peduncles  glandular-hispid. 
Leaflets  subrotund,  twice  smaller  [than  in  li.  ruhiginosa] ,  resinous- 
rubiginous  beneath.  Branches  flagelliform,  fewer,  lax,  branched, 
witla  straightish  slender  mostly  geminate  prickles. — Shrub  2-3  ft. 
high,  branches  fewer  than  in  the  other  varieties.  Prickles  of 
branchlets  mostly  geminate,  slender,  straightish.  Leaflets  sub- 
rotund,  ^  in.  long,  scarcehj  longer  than  the  inickles  of  the  branchlets. 
Calyx-tube  subglobose,  glabrous.  Sepals  appendiculate,  glandular. 
Corolla  small,  deep  rose.     Flowers  solitary." 

This  variety  is  ranged  by  Keller  under  those  with  similar  stem- 
prickles,  i.  e.  similar  in  shape,  not  in  size.  It  is  distinguished 
from  B.  comosa  and  B.  apricoriLvi  by  its  prickles  being  much  more 
numerous,  slender,  and  straight  or  only  slightly  curved,  also  by 
the  much  smaller  suborbicular  leaflets.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, from  specimens  in  Des6glise's  herbarium,  that  that  autlior 
did  not  regard  the  straightness  and  slenderness  of  the  prickles 
as  of  great  importance,  as  there  is  a  considerable  admixture  of 
specimens  therein  having  them  rather  stout  and  hooked.  I  doubt 
whether  Deseglise  knew  this  variety  well,  as  fully  one-third  of  his 
specimens  are  named  with  doubt.  He  has  none  from  Eau,  and 
only  one  collected  by  himself.  This  has  very  numerous  quite 
straight  prickles  of  very  variable  size,  but  hardly  running  into 
acicles.  Leaflets  very  small,  not  longer  than  the  longer  prickles, 
oval  or  broadly  elliptical,  rounded  or  subobtuse  at  apex,  thinly 
hairy  above,  more  so  and  scattered  glandular  beneath.  Petioles 
glabrous,  rather  thinly  glandular,  with  some  tine  prickles.    Stipules 
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short,  rather  hroad,  smooth  or  thinly  glandular,  but  much  glan- 
dular-ciliate.  Peduncles  solitary,  ^  inch  long,  thinly  hispid- 
glandular.  Fruit  small,  ovoid,  smooth.  Sepals  spreading,  with 
short  but  broad  pinnae.  Styles  hispid.  Other  specimens,  as 
already  stated,  often  have  fewer,  stouter,  more  hooked  prickles, 
rather  longer,  less  broad  leaflets,  globose  fruit,  and  more  erect 
sepals. 

There  are  four  British  examples.  No.  185  of  Messrs.  Groves, 
from  Shoreham,  W.  Kent,  has  its  prickles  very  numerous,  long, 
slender,  slightly  curved,  and  irregular,  but  not  very  mixed. 
Leaflets  oval,  small,  not  much  longer  than  prickles,  glabrous 
above,  thinly  hairy,  and  glandular  beneath.  Stipules  smootli  or 
glandular  on  the  back.  Peduncles  short,  glandular-hispid.  Fruit 
large,  ovoid,  crowned  by  erect,  persistent  sepals.  Styles  cannot 
be  seen.  Hailstone's  No.  54,  from  Oglethorpe  (Northumberland?), 
has  stout  barren  shoots  with  very  mixed  prickles,  the  large  ones 
very  stout  and  hooked,  well  marked  off  from  the  numerous  small, 
straight,  more  or  less  aciculate  ones.  Their  armature  is  abnormal, 
and  more  like  that  of  U.  echijwcarjxi,  and  is  a  good  object-lesson 
in  the  danger  of  collecting  stout  barren  shoots.  The  flowering- 
stem  has  the  usual  long,  slender,  straight,  unequal  prickles. 
Leaflets  small,  oval,  rounded  at  both  ends,  in  a  few  of  them 
narrowed  below,  clothing  as  in  the  Shoreham  example.  Peduncles 
^  in.,  solitary,  glandular-hispid.  Fruit  ovoid  or  broadly  so,  slightly 
glandular-hispid.  Sepals  spreading  erect,  glandular,  not  much 
pinnate.  Styles  rather  thinly  hispid.  Mr.  Baker's  No.  3G,  from 
Mcddon  ('?),  N.E.  Yorks,  lias  smaller  irregular  prickles,  less  broadly 
oval  leaflets  much  longer  than  prickles ;  otherwise  it  is  like  the 
Oglethorpe  specimen,  but  with  very  small  fruit.  Briggs's  No.  11, 
from  Egg  Buckland,  S.  Devon,  has  long,  slender,  unequal  de- 
clining or  curved  prickles.  Leaflets  small,  oval,  obtuse,  the 
larger  much  longer  than  the  prickles,  thinly  hairy  above,  more 
densely  so  beneath.  Fruit  very  small,  but  too  young  to  give 
definite  characters. 

Rosa  jenensis 

M.  Schulze  in  Mittelung.  Geogr.  Gesell.  Thuring.  zu  Jena,  iii. 

p.  79  (1884). 

"  Manner  of  growth,  prickles,  petioles,  stipules,  bracts,  leaflets, 
length  of  peduncles,  styles,  and  by  its  whole  habit  very  near 
comosa  Chr.,  but  on  closer  inspection  essentially  distinct.  The 
peduncles  and  calyx-tube  are  quite  glabrous  and  eglandular,  the 
sepals  and  their  appendages  are  little  long,  eglandular  on  the 
back,  somewhat  glandular  on  the  edges,  often  fully  reflexed,  not 
erect,  and  only  comparatively  seldom  somewhat  spreading,  falling 
before  the  fruit  ripens." 

This  very  rare  form,  though  known  in  several  places  in  Central 
Europe,  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  France.  Tlie  only  specimen 
I  have  seen  is  Mr.  Marshall's  No.  123G,  from  Boxley  WaxTcn, 
E.  Kent.  It  has  numerous,  robust,  hooked  prickles,  somewliat 
irregular  in  size,  without  acicles  below  the  inflorescence.    Leaflets 
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small,  oval,  broadly  rounded  at  base,  somewhat  hairy  both  sides, 
densely  glandular  beneatli.  Petioles  thinly  pubescent  or  sub- 
glal)rous,  densely  glandular,  witli  several  small  prickles.  Peduncles 
3  together,  about  -h  in.  long  or  less,  quite  smooth.  Fruit  smooth, 
quite  globose,  small.  Sepals  spreading  (on  July  31st),  quite 
smooth  on  back,  but  glandular-ciliate,  very  little  pinnate.  Styles 
hispid  or  thinly  so. 

This  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  British  form  of  the 
group.  Its  broad  leaflets,  broadly  rounded  at  the  base,  distinguish 
it  from  the  ellijjtica  and  agrestis  groups.  Three  other  varieties 
with  smooth  or  almost  smootli  peduncles  and  sepals  are  known  in 
Central  Europe,  but  have  features  distinct  from  B.  jcneusis. 

Foreign  Species  of  the  Group  K.  Eglanteria. 

Although  the  foreign  representatives  of  this  group  are  many 
in  number,  there  are  few,  I  think,  which  come  very  near  the 
British  forms,  or  for  which  the  latter  might  be  mistaken. 

B.  umhellata  Leers  is  one  of  the  commonest  Continental 
species.  It  is  a  stout  form,  wuth  very  stout  hooked  prickles,  often 
mixed  with  smaller  ones  and  also  with  acicles  below  the  inflores- 
cence, but  sometimes  the  latter  are  absent.  The  peduncles  are  in 
clusters,  the  leaflets  more  hairy  beneath  than  those  of  either 
B.  comosa  or  B.  apriconim,  and  the  sepals  reflexed  and  deciduous. 
Its  fruit  is  large  and  smooth,  normally  ovoid  though  often  sub- 
globose,  more  rarely  ellipsoid.  The  styles  are  villous.  Though 
not  identified  as  British,  this  form  is  quite  likely  to  occur  as  one 
of  those  which  go  to  make  up  our  aggregate  B.  Eglanteria.  Keller 
makes  B.  echinocarpa  Rip.  merely  a  bristly-fruited  form  of  B.  lun- 
hcllata  Leers. 

B.  comosella  Des6gl.  &  Ozan.  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a 
dwarf  straight-prickled  form  of  B.  comosa,  with  small,  oval  or 
elliptical  obtuse  leaflets,  and  small  somewhat  elongate  fruit.    It  is 
said  by  its  authors  to  replace  B.  comosa  in  many  parts  of  Franco 
as  I  think  it  does  in  Britain. 

B.  ruhiginosa  var.  Moutinii  Cr6p.,  var.  Gremlii  Christ,  and 
var.  albiflora  Kell.  are  white-flowered  varieties.  The  first  two 
names  have  been  suggested  for  Scottish  specimens  with  white 
flowers,  but  witliout  great  confidence,  and  as  there  are  some  six 
or  eight  similar  species  on  the  Continent,  I  do  not  feel  sure  which 
name  our  white-flowered  varieties  should  bear.  Var.  Gremlii  is 
known  by  its  few,  but  long,  very  remarkably  hooked  prickles  of 
uniform  size,  without  acicles  below  the  inflorescence,  also  by  its 
long  peduncles,  ovoid  fruit,  spreading  or  reflexed  sepals  not 
much  glandular  on  the  back,  and  longish  hispid  styles.  Var. 
Moutinii  has  very  unequal  prickles,  often,  not  always,  with 
acicles  below  inflorescence,  rather  short  peduncles,  small  ovoid 
fruit,  erect  persistent  sepals,  and  densely  woolly  styles.  Var. 
albiflora  Kell.  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  B.  comosa,  but  with 
white  flowers. 
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GROUP     OF     ROSA     ELLIPTICA. 

This  group  is  associated  with  that  of  R.  Eglanteria,  both  being 
distinguished  from  those  of  B.  micrantha  and  R.  agrestis  by  their  J 

dwarfer  aiid  more  compact  habit,  with  straighter  stiffer  stems,  i 

also  by  their  more  erect  persistent  sepals  and  by  their  more  or  1 

less  densely  hispid  or  woolly  styles.  From  the  R.  Eglanteria 
group  the  members  of  the  present  one  are  distinguished  by  their 
relatively  narrow,  decidedly  cuneate-based  leaflets,  and  their 
smooth  peduncles,  though  rare  members  of  the  Eglanteria  group, 
such  as  R.  jenensis,  have  them  smooth,  wliile  occasionally  hispid 
peduncles  are  met  with  in  that  of  R.  elliptica. 

Though  R.  elliptica  Tausch.  is  the  oldest  name  in  the  group, 
and  therefore  stands  for  the  type,  a  better  known,  though  later, 
one  is  R.  graveolens  Gren.  &  Godr.  It  is  a  tolerably  distinct 
group,  and  is  fairly  well  represented  on  the  Continent,  but  in 
Britain  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  one,  or  at  most  two  rare  forms, 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  follows : — 

Peduncles  villous  or  glabrous,  not  glandular-hispid.  Leaflets  pubescent 
on  both  sides,  fully  glandular  beneath    B.  Billietii  Pug. 

Peduncles  glabrous.  Leaflets  glabrous  above,  thinly  hairy  and  finely 
glandular  beneath  R,  cryptopoda 'Baker . 

Rosa  Billietii 
Puget  ex  Cr6pin,  Prim.  Monogr.  i.  p.  337  (1869). 

"  Prickles  more  or  less  robust,  all  hooked.  Flowering-branches 
rather  short,  more  or  less  zig-zag,  unarmed  or  prickly.  Leaflets 
rather  small,  with  more  or  less  numerous  adpressed  hairs  above, 
midrib  and  nerves  rather  abundantly  villous,  with  more  or  less 
numerous  scattered  hairs  between  them,  with  large  and  abundant 
glands  on  the  nerves  and  on  the  parenchyma,  the  lower  narrowly 
obovate,  strongly  attenuate  at  the  base,  truncate  or  obtuse,  the 
upper  oval  elliptic,  narrowed  at  base,  broadened  in  the  upper  two- 
thirds,  subobtuse  or  shortly  acute,  teeth  compound,  very  glandular- 
ciliate,  the  upper  edges  bearing  1-3  glands.  Petioles  rather 
abundantly  villous,  very  glandular,  the  lower  ones  unarmed,  the 
upper  prickly.  Stipules  glandular  beneath,  at  least  the  lower  and 
middle  ones,  tlio  upper  narrower  and  little  dilated.  Flowers 
solitary,  peduncles  smooth,  rather  abundantly  villous  to  the  top, 
or  on  the  lower  two-thirds,  moderately  long,  8-15  mm.  Flowering 
receptacle  smooth,  elliptical  oblong,  narrower  and  rather  longly 
attenuate  at  tlie  base.  Sepals  smooth  on  back,  tomentose  above, 
the  pinnae;  and  apex  abundantly  glandular-ciliate,  as  long  as 
corolla,  risijig  after  floxcering,  spreading  or  suberect,  and  crowning 

the  green  fruit.      Corolla  medium.      Petals ?     Disc  almost 

flat.  Styles  villous.  Fruit  ovoid  (when  green),  a  little  inflated 
in  upper  two-thirds,  sharply  attenuate  at  base,  or  roundish  ovoid, 
rounded  at  base." 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  species  in  its  group  are  its 
decidedly  pubescent  leaflets  of  medium  size,  most  of  the  other 
species  having  them  small  and  subglabrous,  also  its  ovoid  fruit 
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and  liairy  peduncles.  Keller  does  not  mention  the  latter  feature, 
which  may  not  be  an  important  one ;  many  species,  at  least 
among  the  Eu-canince,  have  a  little  fine  hair  on  their  peduncles. 

There  are  six  sheets  in  herb.  Deseglise,  none  British,  but  five 
gathered  by  Puget,  one  of  them  being  Billot's  Exsicc.  No.  3594, 
which  appears  to  be  regarded  as  the  type.  It  has  very  stout 
prickles ;  leaflets  small,  narrowed  at  the  base,  rounded  at  the 
apex,  very  tliinly  hairy  above,  hairy  and  glandular  all  over  beneath ; 
petioles  densely  pubescent,  glandular,  with  very  small  prickles. 
Peduncles  solitary,  from  i-|  in.  long,  quite  pubescent.  Fruit 
su])globose.  Sepals  spreading  or  spreading-erect,  rather  short, 
not  much  pinnate.  Styles  densely  villous  or  woolly.  Crepin  {I.  c.) 
says  that  Puget  told  him  he  could  always  recognize  this  species 
among  its  alhes  at  ten  paces  distance  by  its  rusty  colour. 

Mr.  Baker,  Monogr.  p.  224,  places  this  as  a  variety  of 
B.  sepium,  and  describes  it  thus : — "  Prickles  of  the  main  stem 
decidedly  unequal,  the  main  ones  as  large  and  as  strong  as  those 
of  the  type,  but  only  slightly  hooked.  Leaflets  smaller;  the 
terminal  one  9-12  lines  long  by  three-quarters  as  broad,  obovate 
with  a  subdeltoid  base  ;  the  upper  surface  at  first  sHghtly  hairy, 
the  lower  thinly  hairy  and  finely  glandular  all  over.  Peduncles 
naked ;  calyx-tube  narrowly  ovate-urceolate ;  the  sepals,  like  those 
of  micrantha,  lengthened  out  at  the  point,  but  only  sparingly 
pinnate;  the  styles  hairy;  the  fruit  ovate-urceolate,  7-8  hnes 
deep." 

There  is  a  specimen  at  Kew  from  Bidford,  Warwick,  by  Bree, 
which  is  perhaps  not  the  same  gathering  as  that  seen  by  Mr. 
Baker  and  by  Crepin,  both  of  whom  mention  Allesley  as  its  station 
of  origin,  the  fact  probably  being  that  Mr.  Bree  cultivated  it  there 
from  specimens  collected  at  Bidford.  Crepin  says  it  was  a  culti- 
vated specimen  {vide  Journ.  Bot.  1896,  p.  266),  and  thought  it 
correctly  named.  The  Kew  specimen  has  rather  small  ol)Ovate 
leaflets,  narrowed  at  Ixxse,  rounded  at  apex,  pul^escent  on  both 
sides,  glandular  beneatli,  petioles  densely  puljescent,  but  not  much 
glandular.     The  peduncles  are  glabrous  and  styles  hispid. 

The  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Billctii,  even  by  Crepin  himself 
in  his  later  writings,  but  the  original  spelling  is  Billictii,  after 
Cardinal  Billiet. 

KdSA    CRYPTOPODA 

Baker,  Keview  of  Brit.  Eoses,  p.  22  (1864). 

"  Prickles  somewhat  unequal,  the  larger  ones  uncinate,  and 
moderately  robust  below.  Leaves  from  3-3i  in.  long  from  base 
to  apex  of  terminal  leaflet,  which  is  ovate  or  elliptic,  either 
rounded  or  somewhat  narrowed  towards  base,  and  measures  rather 
more  than  1  in.  long  by  f  in.  wide.  Leaflets  greyish  or  glaucous 
green,  glabrous  on  upper  surface,  still  greyer  beneath,  liairy  only 
on  midrib  and  principal  veins,  but  thinly  scattered  all  over  with 
green  viscous  glands,  the  serrations  open  but  not  deep,  each 
furnished  with  several  fine  gland-tipped  teeth,  the  petioles  pube- 
scent and  setose,  furnished  with  2-3  falcate  aciculi.      Stipules 
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glandular  on  the  back  and  even  a  little  pubescent,  the  upper  ones 
and  the  bracts  very  large,  when  the  plant  is  in  flower  quite  hiding 
the  short  peduncles,  the  bracts  also  glandular  on  the  back  but  not 
hairy,  all  finely  setoso-ciliate.  Peduncles  very  short,  quite  naked, 
glaucous,  and  tinged  with  purple.  Sepals  f-|  in.  long,  naked  on 
back,  but  somewhat  hairy  towards  edges,  the  more  luxuriant  ones 
furnished  witli  3-4  erecto-patent  toothed  pinna3  on  each  side,  all 
copiously  setoso-ciliate.  Petals  deep  red,  the  flower  measuring 
about  1  in.  across.  Styles  villous.  Fruit  subglobose,  not  at  all 
narrowed  at  tbe  neck,  measuring  about  |  in.  each  way,  ripening 
in  September,  by  which  time  the  erecto-patent  sepals  have  fallen. 
— Comes  near  li.  sejnum,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  size,  shape, 
and  colour  of  the  leaflets,  their  hairy  ribs  and  petioles,  its  peculiar 
bracts,  stipules,  and  peduncles,  subglobose  fruit,  slightly  hairy 
sepals  and  villous  styles.  It  is  nearer  still  to  the  French  E.  vir- 
fjuliornin,  but  that  has  firm-textured  green  leaves,  glabrous  on 
both  sides,  more  glandular  beneath  than  in  our  plant,  the  terminal 
leaflet  often  much  less  narrowed  at  the  base,  petioles  densely 
setose  but  not  hairy,  similar  fruit,  peduncles  and  sepals,  but  only 
slightly  hairy  styles." 

The  position  of  this  species  is  doubtful.  Mr.  Baker  places  it 
as  a  variety  of  R.  sepium,  from  which  group  it  difl'ers  by  its  woolly 
styles,  and  if  of  the  present  subsection  at  all,  it  must  belong  to 
the  li.  eUiptica  group.  I  have  not  seen  a  specimen  so  labelled, 
but  an  unnamed  example  from  the  station  and  collector  cited  by 
Mr.  Baker,  viz.  Luddenden,  W.  Yorks,  by  S.  King,  probably  re- 
presents it.  It  has  quite  small  hooked  prickles,  leaflets  of  medium 
size,  rather  close  set,  oval,  glabrous  above,  thinly  hairy  all  over 
beneath,  but  chiefly  on  the  nerves,  thinly  scattered  with  fine 
inconspicuous  glands  beneath,  not  at  all  like  the  conspicuous 
stipitate  glands  of  the  subsection,  fully  but  finely  biserrate ; 
petioles  finely  pubescent  almost  eglandular,  unarmed ;  peduncles 
short,  about  ^  in. ;  sepals  erect  after  fall  of  petals  in  July,  short 
and  not  much  pinnate,  not  glandular  on  the  back.  Fruit  (in  a 
later  and  undated  branch)  quite  globose,  sepals  fallen  ;  styles 
quite  woolly,  more  or  less  in  a  head. 

To  judge  from  this  specimen,  and  indeed  from  Mr.  Baker's 
description,  the  species  is  quite  as  near  the  R.  coriifolia  group  as 
tluit  of  cUiptica,  but  as  I  have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
specimen  really  is  B.  cryptopoda,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an 
unnamed  duplicate  thereof  is  placed  by  D6s6glise  to  this  sub- 
section, and  not  to  that  of  the  Eii-caiiince,  I  leave  it  here 
provisionally.  But  D6s6gliso,  strangely  enough,  does  not  place 
it  with  any  of  the  species  of  the  present  group,  with  which  its 
woolly  styles  should  associate  it,  but  to  li.  sepmm,  tliough  with 
an  expression  of  doubt,  probably  on  account  of  its  styles,  so  that 
its  true  position  must  remain  doubtful.  It  is  not  recognized  by 
any  Continental  author. 

The  Luddenden  specimen  bears  much  resemblance  to  speci- 
mens labelled  li.  inodora  Hook.,  another  species  of  doubtful 
group. 
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FoREiCxN  Species  of  the  Group  R.  elliptica. 

I  have  not  seen  any  specimens  in  the  British  collections  at 
Kew  or  South  Kensington  which  are  clearly  referable  to  any  other 
named  continental  forms  of  this  group,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  such  occur,  and  have  been  taken  for  forms  of  B.  agrestis. 
The  three  most  likely  to  be  found  are  the  following  : — 

B.  hujdunensis  Desegl.  This  is  known  from  the  rest  of  the 
group  by  its  small,  narrow  leaflets,  which  are  often,  but  not 
always,  as  hairy  as  those  of  B.  BilUetii,  that  is,  more  so  than  is 
usual  in  the  group.  Its  small,  globose  fruit,  on  short,  smooth 
peduncles,  should  sufficiently  identify  it.  Its  styles  being  woolly, 
and  its  spreading  or  erect-spreading  long-persistent  sepals  at  once 
distinguish  it  from  B.  agrestis. 

B.  Jordani  Desegl.  has  relatively  large,  or  at  least  broad,  leaf- 
lets for  the  group.  They  are  more  glabrous  than  those  of  most 
of  its  allies,  the  petioles  especially  being  glabrous  or  almost  so. 

B.  cheriensis  Desegl.  has  its  leaflets  very  like  those  of  B.  Jor- 
dani, from  which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  large, 
long,  ellipsoid  fruit,  and  by  its  very  numerous  prickles.  It  has 
the  erect  subpersistent  sepals  of  the  group,  but  its  styles,  though 
quite  hispid,  are  hardly  so  woolly  as  in  the  other  species. 

GEOUP    OF    ROSA    MICRANTHA. 

The  group  of  B.  micrantha  is  separated  from  that  of  B.  Eglan- 
teria  by  its  members  having  a  taller,  laxer,  and  more  arching 
habit.  Their  prickles  are  stout  and  equal,  leaflets  of  larger  size, 
more  oval,  and  acuminate,  peduncles  longer,  sepals  reflexed  and 
deciduous,  styles  glabrous  and  longer,  and  fruit  usually  somewhat 
urccolate,  but  exceptions  will  be  found  in  both  groups.  For 
example,  in  some  of  the  micrantha  group  acicles  may  be  found 
clustered  beneath  the  inflorescence,  or  on  the  stems,  while  some 
of  the  Eglanteria  group  may  be  entirely  without  them.  The  main 
prickles  also  may  be  straightish  and  slender  in  the  present  group, 
stout  and  hooked  in  Eglanteria.  Small  suborbicular  leaflets  also 
may  occur  in  both  groups,  but  those  of  elliptical  form  are  seldom 
found  except  in  tliat  of  ndcrantha,  which  also  seldom  has  obovoid 
though  not  unfrequently  subglobose  fruit,  that  of  an  obovoid  form 
being  a  common,  but  by  no  means  a  constant,  feature  of  Eglanteria. 
Tlie  styles  seem  to  be  constantly  glabrous  in  our  British  forms  of 
micrantha,  and  only  exceptionally  so  in  Eglanteria,  in  whicli  latter 
also  they  are  seldom  so  prominent  as  in  micrantha.  The  sepals 
are  never  suberect  or  more  or  less  persistent,  as  they  frequently 
are  in  the  Eglanteria  group,  in  fact  they  are  constantly  so  in 
certain  species  thereof. 

The  glandular  hispid  peduncles,  and  rather  large  leaflets,  seldom 
cuneate  at  the  base,  differentiate  the  micrantha  group  from  those 
of  elliptica  and  agrestis,  but  var.  Briggsii  is  an  exception  to  the 
first  character,  while  B.  hystrix  has  the  small  cuneate-l)ased  leaflets 
of  the  agrestis  group. 

Journal  of  Botany,  Sept.,  1910.     [Supplement.]       i 
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Key  to  British  Species. 


[Peduncles  smooth.     Leaflets  large,  broadly  oval,    thinly    glandular 

1-!        beneath var.  Br iggsii  Baker. 

(Peduncles  glandular  hispid 2 

[Prickles  long,  straigbtish,  often  with  fine  acicles  on  stem.     Leaflets 

2J        rather  large  and  broad E.  sijlvicola  Desegl. 

(Prickles  uniform,  hooked.     Leaflets  oval  or  elliptical  3 

Leaflets  small  and  narrow,  cuneate  at  base.     Fruit  small,  broadly 

ovoid  or  subglobose R.  hystrixLem. 

Leaflets  broader,  rounded    at  base,  or  if  somewhat  cuneate,   then 

larger.     Fruit  ovoid,  ellipsoid,  or  suburceolate    4 

'Flowering  branches  prickly.     Fruit  i;sually  smooth.     Leaflets  oval, 

subglabrous,  or  only  slightlj^  hairy  beneath...  R.  ■pcrmixta  Desegl. 

4^  Flowering   branches   unarmed   or    nearly  so.      Fruit   often   iiispid. 

Leaflets  elliptical,  pubescent  all  over  beneath,  or  or  least  on  the 

V       secondary  nerves R.  micrantha  Sm. 

KOSA    MICRANTHA 

Smith,  Eng.  Bot.  tab.  2490  (1812). 

"  Fruit  oval,  somewhat  bristly  as  well  as  the  footstalks.  Stem 
straggling,  with  scattered  hooked  prickles.  Leaflets  ovate  acute, 
clothed  beneath  with  rusty  glands.  Mr.  Borrer  observes  that  it  is 
common  in  hedges  and  thickets,  and  is  nearly  related  to  R.  rubigi- 
nosa,  but  much  less  prickly,  more  bush}',  and  more  like  canina  in 
mode  of  growtli.  The  leaflets  are  less  rounded,  less  rusty  l)eneath, 
and  not  so  fragrant  as  those  of  mhicjinosa.  Its  flowers  are  smaller 
and  paler,  lieing  less  tlian  in  any  other  British  Rose.  Fruit  with 
a  more  gradual  neck,  not  of  the  pear-like  shape  usual  in  that 
species.  It  varies  in  roughness.  The  footstalks  and  backs  of  the 
leaves  are  downy  as  well  as  glandular." 

Smith  gives  a  somewhat  fuller  description  in  Eng.  Fl.  ii.  p.  387, 
thus: — "Branches  much  more  weak  and  slender  than  the  last 
[B.  rubiginosa).  Prickles  fewer,  either  solitary  or  in  pairs  under 
the  leaves  and  young  brandies,  rarely  in  any  other  part,  nor  are 
there  any  small  and  straight  ones  interspersed.  Leaflets  broadly 
oval,  acute,  of  a  rather  deeper  green  than  in  E.  rubiginosa,  and 
less  rusty,  though  glandular  beneath.  They  arc  also  far  less 
fragrant.  Flowers  light  rose,  usually  small,  but  this  mark  is  said 
to  be  variable.  Tube  of  the  calyx  ovate,  witli  contracted  cylindrical 
neck  ;  its  surface  in  some  degree  bristly,  especially  at  the  base, 
thougli  the  prickles  tlicreal^outs  arc  not  so  long  as  they  are  in 
rubiginosa.  Segments  of  limb  not  very  mucli  pinnate,  falling  ofl'  as 
the  fruit  ripens.  The  latter  is  scarlet,  sometimes  quite  smooth,  and 
retaining  its  oval  form,  with  a  short  neck,  and  generally  smaller 
than  the  hip  of  rubiginosa." 

The  plant  described  by  D(5seglise  in  Ess.  Monogr.  p.  115,  under 
the  name  of  R.  micrantha  Sm.,  is  not  that  of  Smith,  but  a  much 
smaller  species  in  every  respect.  Tlie  description  wliich  applies 
to  Smith's  species  is  found  under  the  name  of  R.  nemorosa  Lib. 
(Lej.  Fl.  Spa,  Suppl.  p.  313, 1813),  which  is  now  regarded  as  synony- 
mous.   I  transcribe  D6s6glise's  description  of  the  latter  in  full  (Ess. 
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Monogi-.  p.  ill),  as  without  it  it  would  bo  most  diflicult  to  segregate 
plants  placed  by  him  to  Smith's  species  from  those  of  his  own 
permixta  : — "  Shrub,  1  metre  high,  much  branched,  with  numerous 
robust  hooked  prickles  on  the  old  wood,  flowering  branches  almost 
unarmed  ;  petioles  pubescent,  glandular,  prickly  beneath ;  leaflets 
five,  rarely  seven,  petiolulate,  the  terminal  narrowed  at  base,  small, 
pale  green,  elliptical  acute,  some  rounded  at  apex,  glabrous  or  with 
adpressed  scattered  hairs  above,  pubescent  and  glandular  beneath, 
doubly  dentate  with  glandular  teeth;  stipules  very  narrow,  gla- 
brous above,  glandular  beneath,  with  diverging  auricles  ;  peduncles 
usually  solitary,  glandular  hispid,  furnished  at  their  base  with  ticc 
small  oval  glabrous  bracts,  gland-ciliate,  and  shorter  than  the 
peduncles  ;  calyx-tube  ovoid-oblong,  glandular,  sepals  glandular, 
little  cut,  with  filiform  appendages,  almost  exceeding  the  corolla, 
reflexed  in  flower,  not  persistent.  Styles  glabrous  or  nearly  so, 
flowers  small,  light  rose,  fruit  red,  ovoid,  rounded  at  base,  attenuate 
at  apex.  Differs  from  rubiginosa  in  its  flowering  branches  almost 
unarmed,  its  small  elliptical  acute  leaflets,  pubescent  and  glandular 
beneath,  its  small  glabrous  bracts  shorter  than  the  peduncles, 
ovoid-oblong  calyx-tube,  glabrous  styles,  ovoid  fruit,  rounded  at 
base,  attenuate  at  apex.  Differs  from  septicola  in  being  much 
lower,  leaflets  smaller,  glabrous  bracts,  ovoid-oblong  calyx-tube, 
ovoid  fruit,  rounded  at  base,  attenuate  at  apex." 

There  are  three  specimens  in  Smith's  herbarium.  No.  1,  col- 
lected by  Borrer  in  Sussex,  has  its  prickles  few  and  hooked,  leaflets 
five,  well  spaced,  rather  large,  oval  acuminate,  glabrous  al)ove, 
hairy  all  over  beneath,  especially  on  veins,  and  rather  densely 
glandular  ;  petioles  densely  pubescent,  not  much  glandular  nor 
prickly;  stipules  narrow ;  peduncles  1-3,  J-1  in.  long,  glandular 
hispid.  Calyx-tulie  ellipsoid,  glandular  at  base  ;  styles  long, 
loose,  glabrous  ;  sepals  long,  spreading-reflexed,  pinnate.  No  2  is 
a  specimen  from  the  Caucasus.  No.  3  is  lal)elled  "  hedges  in 
Scotland."  It  is  an  unarmed  flowering  branch,  witli  many  aciclcs 
just  below  the  inflorescence  ;  leaflets  seven,  large,  l)roadly  oval, 
rounded  at  apex,  slightly  hairy  beneath,  petioles  subglabrous,  glan- 
dular and  aciculate.  Peduncles  in  a  cluster  of  six,  aciculato,  as 
is  also  the  calyx-tubo.  Styles  short,  quite  hispid.  Sepals  spread- 
ing, pinnate. 

It  is  curious  that  Smith,  while  expressly  excluding  acicles  in 
his  description,  should  have  admitted  such  a  specimen  as  his  No.  3. 
He  had,  indeed,  originally  laljelled  it  B.  rubigiyiosa,  which  it  ap- 
pears really  to  be  from  its  hairy  styles,  its  seven  broad  rounded 
leaflets,  its  acicles,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  its  calyx-tube. 
Specimens  of  B.  micrantha,  and  other  species  in  the  group,  un- 
doul)tedly  occur  with  acicles  under  the  inflorescence,  but  they  are 
rare,  and  this  character  is  usually  associated  with  the  normal  ones 
of  the  group. 

The  normal  features  of  B.  viicrayitha  are  its  uniform  and  rather 
few  prickles,  very  rarely  with  acicles  at  the  .top  of  the  flowex'ing 
stems,  though  I  have  seen  British  examples,  named  on  good 
authority,  which  show  this  feature.      The  flowering    stems  are 

J  2 
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often  quite  unarmed.  The  leaflets  are  usually  five ;  they  are  much 
more  acuminate  and  less  glandular  than  in  B.  Eglanteria.  The 
fruit  is  more  ellipsoid,  and  whereas  in  Eglanteria  there  is  often  a 
tendency  to  an  ohovoid  form,  in  micmntha  it  is  very  often  nar- 
rowed towards  the  apex,  so  as  to  he  urceolate.  The  sepals  are 
almost  always  reflexed  and  deciduous,  never  erect  and  suhper- 
sistent  as  in  Eglanteria.  The  styles  are  long  and  glabrous,  or  very 
rarely  thinly  hispid.  Its  nearest  ally  is  B.  permixta  Desegl.,  and 
even  Deseglise  himself  was  often  in  great  doubt  as  to  which  of  the 
two  his  specimens  should  be  referred  to.  The  differences  are  dealt 
with  under  that  species.  It  is  a  frequent  and  fairly  generally  dis- 
tributed species  in  Britain. 

Rosa  permixta 
D^segHse,  Ess.  Monogr.  p.  107  (1861). 

"  A  tall  tufted  bush,  charged  with  numerous,  stout,  unequal 
prickles,  dilated  at  the  base,  hooked.  Petioles  pubescent,  charged 
witli  glands,  prickly  beneath.  Leaflets  5-7,  oval,  rounded  at  base, 
or  oval  elliptic,  shortly  petiolulate,  the  terminal  longly  so,  rounded 
at  base,  obtuse  at  apex,  glabrous  or  with  scattered  hairs  above, 
jmhescent  on  nerves  beneath,  charged  with  fulvous,  scented  glands, 
doubly  dentate,  with  glandular  teeth  ;  stipules  narrow,  pubescent, 
glandular  beneatli,  glabrous  above,  auricles  diverging.  Peduncles 
solitary  or  in  a  small  corymb,  hispid-glandular,  with  oval  acumi- 
nate bracts  at  their  base,  glabrous  alcove,  villous  beneath,  ciliate 
and  bordered  with  pedicellate  glands,  equalling  or  shorter  than  the 
peduncles.  Calyx-tube  ovoid,  glabrous  or  hispid  at  the  base  only. 
Sepals  glandular,  a  little  tomentose  at  the  edges,  pinnatifid,  with 
narrow  appendages,  fringed  with  pedicellate  glands,  reflexed  in 
flower,  then  erect,  not  connivent,  deciduous  before  maturity ; 
styles  glabrous,  disc  a  little  salient,  flowers  rose,  fruit  ovoid,  gla- 
brous, red. — This  is  the  B.  rubiginosa  of  those  authors  who 
describe  their  plant  with  ovoid  fruit,  while  Linnaeus  said  '  germini- 
bus  globosis.'  " 

Deseglise  has  about  twice  as  many  specimens  of  B.  2>erinixta 
in  his  herbarium  as  he  has  of  B.  micrantha,  but  in  very  many 
cases  seemed  in  doubt  as  to  wliicli  species  to  place  them  to.  He 
has  no  British  specimens  ;  Mr.  Baker's  Surrey  specimen,  which 
he  cites,  not  being  in  his  herbarium.  His  own  No.  72  has  ratlier 
few,  not  very  stout  nor  much  hooked  prickles ;  leaflets  medium, 
Ijroadly  oval,  subobtuse  at  each  end,  scattered  liairy  beneath, 
cliicfly  on  the  veins ;  petioles  not  densely  pubescent,  scattered 
glandular  and  prickly  ;  stipules  I'ather  broad,  glandular  and  hairy 
on  the  l)ack,  with  acuminate  auricles ;  bracts  hairy  but  not  glan- 
dular ;  peduncles  1-6,  rather  short ;  fruit  ovoid  or  urceolate ; 
sepals  thinly  glandular  on  the  back,  a  good  deal  pinnate,  fallen  by 
Oct.  2nd.  Many  of  liis  other  specimens  have  their  leaflets  nar- 
rowed, ratlier  than  rounded  below,  sometimes  very  decided  so. 
Tlie  fruit  is  usually  smooth  or  nearly  so. 

This  species  is  very  near  indeed  to  B.  micrantha,  and  is  often 
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indistinguishable  from  it.  The  more  numerous  prickles,  especially 
on  the  flowering-branches,  its  more  glabrous  leaflets,  and  smoother 
fruit,  constitute  the  chief  points  of  difference.  Its  author  men- 
tions more  erect  sepals,  but  this  is  not  evident  on  his  specimens. 
In  liis  key  in  Cat.  Eais.  (p.  278),  Deseglise  contrasts  the  two 
thus  :  "  Leaflets  oval,  flowers  rose — R.  'permixta.  Leaflets  ellip- 
tical, flowers  light  rose — B.  micrantlia"  ;  but  both  forms  of 
leaflets  may  be  found  on  the  same  bush  of  either  species,  and  the 
distinction  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  trifling  and  unstable. 

Mr.  Baker  (Monogr.  p.  220)  places  B.  permixta  as  a  variety  of 
Eglanteria,  saying,  "  Leaves  in  our  plant  quite  without  hairs,  but 
as  densely  glandular  on  the  under  surface  and  petioles  as  in  the 
type ;  styles  quite  glabrous  ;  fruit  ovate-urceolate,  half  as  long 
again  as  broad,  and  decidedly  narrowed  at  the  neck,  densely 
prickly,  the  sepals  fallen  before  it  reddens.  This  recedes  from 
tlie  type  towards  micrantha  by  the  naked  styles  and  shape  of  the 
fruit,  but  in  other  respects  agrees  with  the  type."  His  description 
of  the  leaf-clotliing  and  the  "densely  prickly"  fruit  is  not  in 
accordance  w'ith  Deseglise's. 

EOSA    HYSTRIX 

Leman  in  Bull,  de  Science,  Soc.  Philomat.  de  Paris,  p.  95  (1818). 

Leman's  description  is  only  part  of  a  key,  and  by  itself  is 
quite  insufficient  to  identify  the  species.  The  key  will  be  found 
in  full  in  "The  Subsection  Eii-canince  "  (Journ.  Bot.  Suppt.  1908, 
p.  19),  and  is  here  abbreviated  : — 

I.  Leaves  simply  dentate. 
II.  Teeth  of  leaves  serrate  on  the  lower  side. 
III.  Leaves  with  teeth  serrate  and  glandular  on  both  sides, 
a.  Peduncles  hispid. 

■''  Leaves  eglandular,  villous  beneath. 
**  Leaves  eglandular,  pubescent  both  sides. 
=•==•==•=  Leaves  glandular. 

i.  Fruit  globose      .         .     B.  tcnuujlandulosa  Mer. 
ii.  Fruit  elliptic       .         .     B.  ruhujinosa  Linn, 
iii.  Fruit  elongate    .         .     B.  histrix  Lem. 

It  will  l)e  noticed  that  Leman's  spelling  of  the  name  histrix 
is  not  that  universally  adopted  now. 

The  name  B.  hystrix  is  not  in  common  use  on  the  Continent, 
the  much  more  modern  one  of  B.  Lemanii  Bor.,  which  its  author 
makes  synonymous  with  Leman's  name,  having  supplanted  it, 
though  if  Boreau's  synonymy  is  to  be  accepted,  the  name  of 
B.  hystrix  must  stand. 

Boreau's  description  of  B.  Lemanii  in  Fl.  du  Centre  de  la  Fr. 
ed.  3,  p.  230  (1857),  is  as  follows : — "  Shrub  with  slender  flexuose 
branches,  bearing  a  number  of  alternate  short  flowering-l)ranches ; 
prickles  hooked,  leaflets  small,  oval  or  elliptical,  doubly  glandul-ar- 
dentate,  pubescent,  and  much  charged  with  glands  beneath. 
Peduncles  hispid,  solitary  or  in  clusters.  Calyx-tube  oblong, 
smooth  or  hispid  at  the  base.     Flowers  rose,  rather  small." 
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It  may  be  of  assistance  to  give  Deseglise's  description  of 
B.  Lemanii  Bor.  from  Ess.  Monogr.  p.  102,  for  comparison  with 
those  he  gives  of  the  other  species  in  this  group: — "  Shrul)  with 
flcxuose  flowering -branches,  alternate  along  the  stem,  prickles 
hooked,  compressed  at  the  base.  Petioles  charged  ivith  glands, 
and  feel)ly  prickly  beneath.  Leaflets  5,  all  petiolulate,  the  terminal 
acute  at  the  base,  small,  oval  or  elliptical,  acute  at  the  base, 
glabrous  above,  covered  with  fulvous  glands  beneath,  ivith  the 
midrib  more  or  less  villous,  doubly  dentate,  wath  open  glandular 
teeth.  Stipules  narrow,  glabrous  above,  glandular  beneath, 
auricles  acute,  straight.  Peduncles  short,  hispid,  solitary  or  in 
clusters,  furnished  at  their  base  with  oval  acuminate  glabrous 
bracts  fringed  with  glands,  longer  than  the  peduncles.  Calyx-tube 
oblong,  smootli  or  hispid  at  the  base  ;  sepals  glabrous,  pinnatilid, 
with  linear  appendages,  fringed  with  glands,  tomentose  within, 
and  a  little  on  the  edges,  exceeding  or  equalling  the  corolla,  re- 
llexed  in  flower,  not  persistent.  Styles  glabrous,  a  little  combined 
into  a  short  column,  disc  flat.  Flowers  rather  small,  rose.  Fruit 
small  roundish. — It  difl'crs  from  B.  sepium  in  its  oval  leaflets,  not 
acute  at  each  end,  the  midrib  more  or  less  villous,  peduncles 
hispid,  calyx-tube  oblong  and  sometimes  hispid  at  the  base.  It 
approaches  B.  Klukii  by  its  styles  l:)eing  combined  into  a  short 
column,  but  differs  in  its  petioles  being  only  glandular,  its  small 
leaflets,  glabrous  bracts,  calyx-tube  sometimes  hispid  at  the  base, 
the  sepals  falling  earlier,  glabrous  styles,  small  flowers  and 
roundish  ovoid  fruit." 

The  B.  Klukii  referred  to  by  Deseglise  is  a  species  of  Besser's, 
which  has  been  much  misunderstood.  It  appears  to  connect 
B.  clliptica  with  B.  Eglanteria. 

Tbere  is  a  small  and  very  unsatisfactory  piece  of  B.  hystrix  at 
Kcw,  from  Gay's  herbarium,  to  whom  it  was  sent  by  Leman.  It 
is  tlio  slender  and  mucli-l^ranched  end  of  an  old  and  weak 
flovvcring-stem.  Its  two  prickles  are  rather  slender  and  only 
moderately  curved.  Its  leaflets  are  five,  oval  or  broadly  so,  sub- 
cuneato  at  the  base,  with  curly  white  hairs  above,  not  densely 
liairy  nor  very  glandular  beneath ;  toothing  coarse.  Petioles 
rather  densely  pubescent,  not  very  glandular,  and  scarcely  at  all 
prickly.  Peduncles  solitary,  about  ^  inch.  Fruit  very  small  and 
apparently  al)ortive,  ovoid,  thinly  glandular-hispid.  Sepals  rc- 
flcxod.     Styles  glabrous,  short. 

Deseglise's  No.  71,  which  he  cites  in  Cat.  Rais.  p.  293,  has 
rather  stout,  moderately  hooked  prickles.  Leaflets  rather  small, 
elliptical,  rather  decidedly  narrowed  below,  subacute  at  the  apex, 
acutely  biserrate,  hairy  only  on  midrib  ])eneath.  Petioles  sub- 
glabrous,  but  glandular  and  prickly.  Stipules  ratber  narrow,  gla- 
brous, but  glandular  on  back,  with  acuminate  auricles.  Peduncles 
1-3,  hispid-glandular,  short  or  medium.  The  fruit  is  very  small 
and  ovoid,  but  appears  abortive,  as  in  L6man's  specimen.  Most 
of  D6s6glise's  specimens  have  it  subglobose.  The  sepals  arc  a 
good  deal  pinnate,  not  much  glandular  on  tiie  back,  reflexcd,  and 
deciduous.     Styles  glabrous. 
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I  havG  not  seen  satisfactory  British  specimens ;  the  two  in 
Dcsoglise's  lierbarium  are  both  marked  with  doubt,  and  rightly 
so,  as  they  are  considerably  off  type.  Mr.  Baker's  No.  23,  from 
Box  Hill,  has  suborbicular  leaflets  quite  uncharacteristic  for 
B.  hijstrix ;  they  are  also  decidedly  more  hairy,  its  fruit  is  l)roadly 
ovoid.  Messrs.  Groves's  No.  29,  collected  by  Brotherston  at 
Yetholm,  in  Eoxburgh,  has  just  similar  leaflets  to  those  of  the 
Box  Hill  plant,  and  is  still  more  untypical  in  its  ellipsoid-urceolate 
fruit.  Both  these  specimens  might  rather  have  been  labelled 
B.  permixta  Desegl.  Mr.  Baker's  short  description  in  Monogr. 
p.  222,  is  good.  He  also  records  it  from  Caversham,  Oxfordshire, 
and  St.  Vincent's  Eocks. 

The  species  is  marked  by  its  small  narrow  leaflets,  very  like 
those  of  agrestis,  but  though  cuneate  at  the  base,  as  in  that 
species,  they  are  not  so  at  apex,  being  seldom  more  than  subacute, 
and  often  quite  rounded.  They  are  nearly  glabrous  beneath,  only 
the  midrib  as  a  rule  being  hairy.  The  fruit  is  roundish  ovoid, 
and  its  peduncles  hispid-glandular,  which  at  once  distinguishes 
it  from  B.  agrestis.  It  has  long  virgate  stems,  with  short 
alternate  flowering-branches,  and  in  its  typical  form  should  be 
easily  recognized. 

EosA  MiCRANTHA  var.  Briggsii 
Baker,  Monogr.  Brit.  Eoses  p.  222  (18G9). 

"  A  luxuriant  variety  with  leaflets  15-18  lines  long,  10-12  lines 
broad,  naked  above,  less  glandular  than  the  type  beneath  ;  calyx- 
tube  and  fruit  shorter  and  stouter,  and,  like  the  peduncles,  quite 
naked ;  sepals  more  pinnate  and  scarcely  glandular  on  the  back." 

Briggs's  specimens  at  South  Kensington  are  much  larger  and 
laxer  than  is  usual  in  the  group.  The  prickles  are  few,  stout,  and 
hooked.  Leaflets  five,  well  spaced,  large,  broadly  oval  or  broadly 
elliptical,  glabrous  above,  hairy  cliiefly  on  midrib  beneath,  not 
much,  and  on  some  leaflets  scarcely  at  all,  glandular  ;  petioles 
very  pubescent,  moderately  glandular,  with  several  small  hooked 
prickles.  Stipules  narrow,  with  rather  long  acuminate  auricles, 
smooth  or  slightly  glandular  on  back,  not  strongly  gland-ciliate. 
Peduncles  1-3,  sometimes  rather  short,  sometimes  long.  Fruit 
small,  broadly  ovoid  or  subglobose,  contracted  below  tiie  disc. 
Sepals  long  and  considerably  pinnate,  reflexed,  not  glandular 
on  back,  but  somewhat  gland-ciliate.  Styles  glabrous,  shortly 
projecting." 

This  is  an  endemic  and  very  local  variety,  having  been  found 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  where  it  has  been 
gathered  in  several  different  stations,  though  it  does  not  appear 
to  occur  in  Cornwall.  Briggs  thought  that  specimens  from 
St.  Thomas's  Head,  Somerset,  collected  by  Mr.  White,  were  this 
variety,  but  Mr.  Baker  and  others  held  firmly  to  tlie  opinion  that 
they  were  only  a  form  of  B.  agrestis,  an  opinion  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  Crepin  (see  Eept.  Bot.  Exch.  Club  for  1888,  p.  215), 
who   saw  a  good  series  of  var.   Briggsii  from   Plymouth.     The 
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latter  variety,  he  says,  is  correctly  referred  to  B.  micrantha,  and 
differs  from  B.  agrestis  in  the  form  of  its  leaflets. 

From  its  smooth  peduncles  and  comparatively  little  glandular 
leaflets  this  variety  might  perhaps  be  referred  to  a  form  of 
B.  Borreri,  but  the  general  shape,  dentition,  and  colour  of  its 
leaflets  are  those  of  the  present  group.  Its  very  broad  leaflets 
should  prevent  any  confusion  with  B.  agrestis. 

EOSA    SYLVICOLA 

D6s6glise  et  Eipart  in  Mem.  Soc.  Acad,  de  Maine  et  Loire,  xxviii. 

p.  122  (1873). 

"  Small  shrub,  1  m.-l  m.  2  cm.  high,  branches  slender,  flcxuose, 
pendent.  Prickles  lo7ig,  dilated  in  the  form  of  a  disc  at  the  base, 
unequal,  inclined  or  straight,  but  not  hooked,  those  of  the  branches 
weak,  slender,  long,  straightish,  degenerating  at  the  summit  into 
setaceous  imckles.  Petioles  villous,  glandular,  prickly  beneath. 
Leaflets  5-7,  all  petiolulate,  glabrous  above,  or  with  scattered 
adpressed  hairs,  glandular  pubescent  beneath,  with  fine  glands, 
giving  out  an  odour  of  russet  apples  when  rubbed,  oval  or  roundish 
oval,  doubly  dentate  with  open  teeth,  the  secondary  glandular. 
Stipules  narrow,  glabrous  above,  with  scattered  glands  and  hairy 
beneath,  fringed  with  glands,  auricles  diverging.  Peduncles 
hispid-glandular,  furnished  at  the  base  with  a  glabrous  bract, 
leafy  at  the  tip,  with  glandular  edges,  longer  than  the  peduncle. 
Calyx-tube  ovoid,  hispid  at  the  base.  Sepals  spatulate,  glandular 
and  villous  at  tips,  two  entire,  three  pinnatifid,  with  appendages 
fringed  with  glands,  salient  in  bud,  equalling  the  corolla,  reflexed 
in  flower,  deciduous.  Styles  short,  glabrous,  disc  almost  flat. 
Flowers  small,  rose.  Fruit  red,  ovoid,  a  little  contracted  at  the 
top. — Differs  from  B.  rubiginosa  in  its  habit,  prickles,  leaflets, 
stipules,  bracts,  glabrous  not  villous  styles,  and  fruit.  From 
B.  scpticola  in  its  branches  not  forming  a  tufted  bush,  its  prickles, 
its  styles,  bracts  and  fruit.  From  B.  permixta  in  habit,  prickles, 
leaflets,  bracts,  flowers,  and  fruit.  It  cannot  be  confounded  with 
B.  rotundifolia  by  the  shape  of  its  prickles,  and  it  also  differs  in 
its  larger  leaflets,  its  bracts,  ovoid  calyx-tube,  its  styles  glabrous 
not  villous,  and  its  fruit  ovoid  not  globular." 

The  description  written  by  Deseglise  on  one  of  his  sheets 
reads:  "  Tliis  may  be  confounded  with  B.  rotundifolia  by  the 
shape  of  its  prickles,  (tc,"  which  is  no  doubt  what  he  intended  to 
say  in  his  publislied  description. 

There  are  two  specimens  collected  by  Deseglise  and  one  by 
Ripart  among  those  in  the  former's  herbarium.  They  have  rather 
long,  unequal,  straightish  or  curved  prickles,  wliich,  in  one  speci- 
men, run  into  acicles  on  tbo  branches,  and  all  have  a  few  acicles 
below  the  inflorescence.  The  leaflets  are  usually  five,  large,  broad, 
oval,  and  subobtuse,  glabrous  above,  or  thinly  hairy  when  young, 
pubescent  beneath  and  not  very  glandular,  triserrate,  i.  c.  the 
main  teetli  so  irregularly  denticulate  as  to  be  themselves  practi- 
cally biserrate.     Petioles  closely,  densely  pubescent,  not  much 
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glandular  nor  prickly.  Auricles  acuminate.  Peduncles  solitary, 
^-1  in.,  glandular-hispid.  Fruit  ellipsoid,  smooth.  Styles  glabrous. 
Sepals  all  fallen  in  August.  Other  specimens  in  the  cover  differ 
in  the  prickles  often  being  hooked,  and  the  leaflets  small. 

Deseglise  has  two  British  specimens.  Baker's  No.  35,  from 
Gunnerside,  Swaledale,  has  slender,  straight,  or  hardly  at  all 
curved  prickles.  Leaflets  five,  small,  oval  or  elliptical,  acute, 
glabrous  above,  hairy  on  midrib  and  veins,  and  thinly  glandular 
beneath.  Petioles  closely  pubescent,  prickly  but  not  much  glan- 
dular. Stipules  broad.  Peduncles  solitary,  long,  glandular-hispid. 
Calyx-tube  ovoid,  glandular-hispid.  Sepals  much  pinnate,  retlexed. 
Styles  almost  glabrous.  A  specimen  from  Briggs,  collected 
between  Tamerton  Foliot  and  St.  Budeaux,  is  named  with  doubt 
by  Deseglise.  It  has  few,  quite  hooked  prickles,  which  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  doubt,  but  there  are  acicles  below  the  inflorescence ; 
leaflets  medium,  elliptical  or  oval,  five,  rarely  seven,  thinly  hairy 
both  sides,  or  rarely  densely  so  beneath,  not  very  glandular ; 
petioles  a  good  deal  glandular,  thinly  hairy,  almost  unarmed  ; 
peduncles  five  in  a  cluster,  h-^  in.  glandular-hispid.  Briggs 
thought  this  a  globose-fruited  form  of  B.  inicrantlia. 

There  are  also  two  specimens  so  named  in  the  British 
collection.  One  from  Sprowston,  E.  Norfolk,  by  Eev.  E.  F. 
Linton,  has  long,  rather  slender,  but  hooked  prickles,  no  acicles 
under  the  inflorescence,  broadly  obovoid  or  almost  subglobose 
fruit,  and  thinly  hairy  styles.  It  looks  to  me  more  like 
B.  apricorum.  Its  sepals  have  fallen  by  September.  The  other 
specimen,  by  W.  R.  Linton,  from  Graffham,  Hunts,  has  more 
straight  prickles,  with  acicles  below  the  inflorescence,  rather  long 
peduncles,  ovoid  glandular-hispid  fruit,  and  spreading-reflexed 
sepals.  Except  that  its  styles  are  thinly  hispid,  it  appears  to  be 
correctly  named. 

Deseglise  contrasts  this  in  his  key  with  species  of  the  Eglan- 
teria  group,  so  it  is  not  clear  how  he  distinguished  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  micrantha  group ;  but  in  its  typical  form  it  is  a  small 
bush,  with  long,  straiglitish,  slender,  often  unequal  prickles  as  its 
leading  feature,  thus  giving  it  much  the  same  relationship  to 
B.  micrantha  that  var.  rotwulifolia  bears  to  B.  Eglanteria.  Its 
leaflets,  however,  are,  as  a  rule,  rather  large,  though  this  is  not  a 
very  constant  character.  It  forms  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the 
present  group  in  often  having  acicles  under  the  inflorescence.  Its 
glabrous  styles  will,  as  a  rule,  ditTcrentiate  it  from  the  Eglanteria 
group,  tlic  only  member  of  which  it  is  otherwise  likely  to  be 
confounded  with  being  var.  rotund  if olia,  but  that  also  has  villous 
styles. 

Foreign  Species  op  the  Group  R.  micr.\ntha. 

B.  micrantha  in  Europe  forms  a  large  group,  second  in  size 
only  to  that  of  B.  Eglanteria  in  this  subsection,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  research  will  reveal  several  niuned  forms  in  Britain,  at 
least  as  distinct  from  those  described  above,  as  B.  jjermixta,  which 
has  long  been  admitted  into  our  lists,  is  from  B.  micrantha.     The 
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two  most  likely  to  occur,  cither  from  their  frequency  or  their  dis- 
tribution on  the  Continent,  are  the  following  : — 

B.  septicola  Desegl.  is  very  near  R.  ijermixta,  differing 
primarily  in  its  large  leaflets  and  subglobose  fruit.  Deseglise 
mentions  also  its  pubescent  bracts,  but  these  are  not  always  so, 
and  they  are  often  pubescent  in  other  species,  including  B.  pcr- 
mixta,  so  that  it  must  not  be  taken  as  a  very  reliable  character. 

B.  operta  Pug.  is  also  very  near  B.  permixta,  but  has  the  long 
unarmed  flowering-branches  of  B.  micrantha,  though  usually 
with  acicles  at  the  top.  It  has  larger  leaflets  than  those  of 
B.  micrantha,  hairy  only  on  the  midrib,  and  ovoid  or  ellipsoid 
fruit,  which  may  be  smooth  or  hispid.  This  and  three  or  four 
other  species  are  the  only  ones  known  to  me  in  the  group  which 
are  described  as  having  acicles  under  the  inflorescence. 

GROUP     OF     ROSA     AGRESTIS. 

This  group  stands  in  much  the  same  relation  to  that  of 
B.  micrantha  as  the  B.  elliptica  group  does  to  B.  Eylantcria.  It 
agrees  with  the  B.  micrantha  group  in  the  lax  arching  habit  of 
its  members,  their  uniform  prickles,  biserrate  leaflets,  longish 
peduncles,  I'eflexed  and  deciduous  sepals,  and  usually,  though  not 
invariably,  glabrous  styles;  while  they  differ  primarily  in  their 
smooth  peduncles,  also  in  their  leaflets  being  smaller  and  narrower, 
and  acute  at  both  ends,  or  at  least  at  the  base.  The  flowei's  are 
usually  white,  except  sometimes  in  B.  seinum.  On  the  Continent 
it  has  about  as  many  members  as  the  B.  elliptica  group ;  but  in 
Britain,  although  rare,  it  is  more  frequent  than  that  group,  both 
in  species  and  individuals. 

Key  to  British  Species. 

I^Leaflets  glabrous  beneath,  or  thiuly  hairy  on  midribs  only    2 

IJLeallets    pubescent    all    over    beneath,    or   at   least    on   secondary 

(       nerves  6 

Leaflets  very  small.     Fruit  small,  ellipsoid.     Styles  quite  glabrous 

li.  ag  rest  is  Savi. 

Leaflets  larger.     Fruit  more  ovoid,  rather  large.     Styles  occasionally 

V       slightly  lii-spid     li.  scpium  Thuill. 

I  Styles  glabrous  or  nearly  so.     Fruit  globose.     Leaflets  small 
R.  belncnsis  Ozan. 
Styles  quite  hispid    7?.  inodora  Fries. 

KOSA   AGRESTIS 

Savi,  Fl.  Pisana,  p.  475  (1798). 

"  Kose  with  gormen  and  peduncles  glabrous.  Flowers  sub- 
umbcUatc.  Leaflets  oval,  dentate-serrate.  Stem  and  petioles 
prickly. — The  stems  rise  to  8  or  10  feet,  and  are  strong  enough  to 
support  themselves,  with  many  diffuse  interlacing  branches, 
covered  with  very  strong  curved  prickles.  Leaflets  3-5  or  7,  oval 
or  oval-lanceolate ;  dentate,  with  saw-like  teeth,  hairy  and  deep 
green  above,  glandular  and  reddisli  beneath.  Petioles  minutely 
prickly  on  the  lower  side.     Flowers  scented,  in  an  umbel,  3  or  4 
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together,  petals  white,  slightly  emarginate.  Peduncles  and  germen 
glabrous.  The  glands  in  this  species  are  reddisli  and  pedicellate, 
giving  a  reddish  colour  to  the  under  surface  of  the  leaflets,  and 
emitting  a  smell.  These  glands  are  situated  on  the  scrratures  of 
the  leaflets,  on  the  bracts,  stipules,  and  on  the  edges  of  their 
segments.  Flowers  in  June ;  fruit,  which  is  an  inch  long,  and 
elongate-oval,  ripens  in  September." 

Deseglise's  description  in  Ess.  Monogr.  p.  104,  is: — "A  small 
branching  shrub,  with  greenish,  divaricate,  pendent,  spiny  branches, 
the  prickles  on  the  old  wood  rather  strong,  dilated  at  the  base, 
almost  straight,  those  of  the  young  branches  smaller,  geminate. 
Petioles  glandular,  prickly  beneath.  Leaflets  5-7,  shortly  petio- 
late,  the  terminal  longly  so,  acute  at  the  base,  small,  oval,  acute 
at  each  end,  glabrous  above,  a  little  glandular  beneath,  serrate, 
with  glandular  teeth.  Stipules  narrow,  glabrous  above,  with 
scattered  glands  beneath,  and  glandular  edges.  Auricles  divergent. 
Peduncles  short,  glabrous,  solitai-y,  rarely  two  together,  with  two 
opposite,  oval,  acute,  glabrous  bracts  at  the  base,  bordered  with 
glands,  and  hiding  the  peduncles.  The  inner  sepals  tomentose 
on  the  edge,  the  outer  glabrous,  pinnatitid,  with  setaceous  appen- 
dages, bordered  with  pedicellate  glands,  retiexed  in  flower,  then 
erect  and  caducous.  Calyx-tube  oval,  glabrous.  Flowers  small, 
whitish.  Styles  short,  glabrous.  Fruit  ovoid,  black  when  ripe. — 
Very  near  li.  sejnum,  from  wliich  it  differs  liy  a  different  habit, 
by  its  small  oval  leaflets,  its  peduncles  always  solitary,  not  in  a 
corymb,  its  glabrous  styles,  its  small  white  flowers,  and  its  smaller 
ovoid  fruit." 

Deseglise's  No.  33  seems  to  be  the  most  typical  specimen  in 
his  herbarium,  but  even  that  has  sliglitly  hispid  styles.  It  has 
slender  straightish  prickles,  very  small  leaflets,  f-|  in.  long  by 
J-jxj  ii^-  broad,  rather  broader  in  proportion  to  their  length  than 
those  of  li.  scpium,  almost  glabrous.  Peduncles  solitary,  -i%-f  in. 
long.  Fruit  ellipsoid,  f-4in.  long.  Sepals  all  fallen.  Styles  very 
thinly  hispid. 

li.  agrestis,  being  an  older  name,  must  take  precedence  of 
li.  sepium,  though  the  latter  name  appears  to  have  been  used 
more  frequently  in  Britain.  I  am  treating  the  two  species 
separately  because  their  segregation  has  usually  l)een  preserved 
on  the  Continent,  but  the  modern  tendency  is  to  combine  them, 
even  Rouy  and  Keller,  who  make  very  fine-drawn  distinctions 
between  their  species,  now  making  the  names  synonymous. 
Deseglise  has  no  British  examples  labelled  R.  agrestis,  though  I 
think  that  those  who  wish  to  preserve  the  distinction  will  find 
examples  from  Britain  which  agree  with  that  species  in  their 
small  subglabrous  leaflets,  small  more  or  less  ellipsoid  fruit,  and 
glabrous  or  subglabrous  styles. 

Ehodologists  seem  to  have  agreed  to  disregard  Savi's  characters 
of  umbellate  flowers  and  large  fruit,  1  in.  long.  Deseglise,  in 
fact,  credits  B.  sepium  with  more  clustered  flowers  than  li.  agrestis. 
Solitary  flowers  prevail  in  specimens  attributed  to  either  species, 
umbellate  inflorescence  being  more  rare,  though  apparently  about 
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equally  frequent  in  both  species,  while  the  larger  fruited  specimens 
ai'e  usually  labelled  R.  sepium.  Savi  also  says  that  the  leaflets 
are  hairy  above,  but  does  not  mention  hairs  beneath.  This  \YOuld 
be  most  unusual  in  any  rose,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  leaflets 
in  both  species  are  sometimes  quite  glabrous,  and  sometimes, 
though  more  rarely,  slightly  hairy  beneath. 

EOSA    SEPIUM 

Thuillier,  Fl.  des  env.  de  Paris,  p.  252  (1799). 

"Rather  tall.  Branches  armed  all  over  with  recurved  prickles. 
Leaflets  mostly  seven,  small,  oval  acute,  with  scattered  glands  be- 
neath, as  well  as  on  petioles.  Oblong-ovate  fruit  and  peduncles 
smooth." 

Deseglise's  description  in  Ess.  Monogr.  p.  103  is  as  follows : — 
"  A  tall  shrub,  branched,  with  long  pendent  or  erect  branches, 
very  prickly,  with  scattered  unequal  prickles,  dilated  at  the  base, 
recurved  at  the  tip;  petioles  charged  with  ijlands,  prickly  beneath ; 
leaflets  5-7,  shortly  petiolulate,  the  terminal  longly  so,  acute  at 
the  base,  shining  green,  glabrous  above,  sprinkled  with  viscous 
glands  beneath,  obovate-lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  serrate,  with 
teeth  charged  with  glands ;  stipules  narrow-,  glabrous  above, 
glandular  beneath,  auricles  little  diverging ;  peduncles  glabrous, 
solitary  or  combined  into  a  corymb,  furnished  at  their  base  with 
oval-acuminate  glabrous  bracts,  fringed  with  glands,  shorter  than 
the  peduncles ;  sepals  a  little  tomentose  at  the  edges,  glabrous, 
pinnatifid,  with  linear  appendages,  bordered  with  petliccllatG 
glands,  longer  than  the  corolla,  reflexed  in  flower,  not  persistent ; 
calyx-tube  glabrous,  oval-oblong ;  styles  almost  glabrous  or  feebly 
hispid,  disc  almost  fiat ;  flowers  white  or  rose ;  fruit  oblong-ovoid, 
red. — It  differs  from  E.  canina  by  its  glandular  leaflets,  viscous 
beneath,  and  its  glandular  petioles.  It  differs  from  R.  rubiginosa 
in  its  less  robust  prickles,  its  leaflets  acute  at  both  ends,  glal)rous 
both  sides,  only  charged  with  viscous  glands  l)eneath,  its  glandular, 
not  glandular-pubescent  petioles,  and  its  peduncles  and  calyx- 
tuljc  always  glabrous,  never  hispid." 

Deseglise  has  three  small  pieces  of  Tlmillier's  own  gathering, 
which  were  given  to  him  by  Boreau.  They  are  too  scrappy  to 
show  prickle  characters.  Tlieir  leaflets  are  five,  small,  and 
narrowly  elliptical,  about  i  in.  long  by  |— x^  in.  wide,  much 
narrowed  at  the  base,  somewhat  less  so  at  the  apex,  acute,  finely 
biscrrate,  subglabrous  or  with  a  few  scattered  hairs  and  some  fine 
glands  above,  thinly  hairy  chiefly  on  midrib,  and  finely  glandular 
all  over  beneath.  Petioles  shortly  and  finely  pubescent,  rather 
densely  glandular,  with  small  acicles.  Stipules  pubescent,  slightly 
glandular  on  back.  Peduncles  solitary,  \  in.  to  f  in.  long. 
Calyx-tube  ellipsoid,  about  as  long  as  the  peduncles.  Sepals  ^  in. 
to  ^  in.,  pinnate,  smooth  on  back,  somewhat  glandular-ciliate, 
spreading-reflexed  after  fall  of  petals.  Styles  very  slightly  hispid. 
Fruit  not  formed.  He  also  has  a  specimen  which  he  has  labelled 
as  being  identical  with  Thuillier's  specimens.    It  has  stout  hooked 
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prickles.  The  leaflets  are  more  acuminate,  but  otherwise  similar, 
though  more  glabrous.  The  petioles  are  subglabrous,  though 
strongly  glandular.  Peduncles  1-3,  ^  in.  to  1  in.  long.  Fruit 
ellipsoid,  i  in.  to  §  in.  long.  Sepals  somewhat  pinnate,  spreading- 
reflexed  after  fall  of  petals,  and  deciduous  by  September  10th. 
Styles  thinly  hispid. 

Unless  it  be  in  its  larger  size,  more  hooked  prickles,  and  hispid 
styles,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  species  differs  from  B.  agrestis. 
The  habit  may  afford  a  character  which  is  not  apparent  in  her- 
l)arium  specimens. 

There  are  two  specimens  from  Britain  in  Deseglise's  herbarium 
in  the  cover  of  R.  sepium.  One  is  Mr.  Baker's  No.  34  from 
Luddenden,  W.  Yorks,  referred  to  under  B.  cnjptopoda  (p  112). 
The  other  is  by  Messrs.  Groves,  from  Puttenham,  Surrey.  It  is 
unarmed.  Its  leaflets  are  five,  1  in.  by  i  in.,  elliptical,  narrowed  at 
each  end,  almost  or  quite  glabrous  above,  thinly  hairy  chiefly  on 
midribs  beneath,  rather  coarsely  biserrate.  Petioles  very  thinly 
pubescent,  considerably  glandular,  with  very  small  acicles.  Sti- 
pules almost  glabrous,  and  mostly  eglandular,  but  some  are 
glandular  on  back.  Peduncles  solitary,  §  in.  to  f  in.  Fruit 
urceolate-ellipsoid,  |  in.  by  \  in.  Sepals  all  fallen  by  September. 
This  is  very  near,  but  I  think  not  identical  with,  the  specimen 
labelled  B.  arvatica  Pug.  referred  to  in  my  "  Eu-canince,"  p.  25. 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  Deseglise  not  having  placed  it  to  his 
B.  mentita  (see  p.  129). 

Mr.  Baker,  in  Monogr.  Brit.  Eoses,  p.  233,  originally  took  up 
the  name  of  B.  pulverulent  a  M.  Bieb.  for  this  species,  but  after- 
wards corrected  it  to  B.  sepium  Thuill.  His  description  and 
notes,  however,  are  neitlier  those  of  Bierberstein's  nor  of  Thuillier's 
species,  but  of  a  much  broader-leaved  plant  than  the  latter,  with 
broader  fruit,  and  much  more  hairy  styles.  From  his  mention  of 
its  similarity  to  B.  viicrantha  and  to  B.  Borreri,  I  think  he  must 
have  had  in  his  mind  the  plant  called  B.  inodora  Borr.  (non 
Fries),  which  is  quite  distinct  from  B.  sepium,  though  the  true 
B.  inodora  of  Fries  belongs  to  the  group  of  B.  agrestis.  The 
synonymy  of  B.  Kliikii  Bess.,  quoted  by  Mr.  Baker,  adds  to  the 
confusion,  as  that  is  an  elliptica  form.  Mr.  Baker's  specimens  of 
B.  sepium  seem  to  be  correctly  labelled,  ])ut  they  do  not  at  all 
agree  with  his  description.  The  concluding  sentence  of  his  notes 
on  "i?.  pulverulenta"  (p.  224  op.  cit.)  seems  to  explain  the 
matter,  and  the  whole  of  the  preceding  part  must  be  taken  to 
apply  to  B.  inodora  Borr.,  which  I  think  is  synonymous  with 
B.  Borreri  Woods. 

Rosa  inodora 

Fries,  Novitia?  Fl.  Suec.  p.  9  (1814). 

"  Oblong  germen  and  peduncles  glabrous.  Stem  very  prickly. 
Leaves  oblong,  viscous,  glandular  beneath. — Very  near  B.  Eglan- 
teria  Linn.,  but  certainly  distinct.  With, the  consent,  therefore, 
of  Swartz,  I  put  it  forward  as  a  new  species. — Erect  shrul),  4  to 
8  ft.  high,  very  spiny,  the  largest  prickles  recurved,  white,  dilated 
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at  base.  Petioles  glandular,  villous,  prickly,  prickles  straightish. 
Stipules  glanclular-ciliate.  Leaflets  5  -7,  oblong,  unequally  serrate, 
acuminate,  fiat,  smaller  tban  in  B.  Eglanteria,  glabrous  above  or 
with  adpressed  hairs,  glandular-rubiginose  beneath,  with  straight 
resinous  hairs,  plainly  scentless  [inodoris).  Peduncles  lateral  and 
terminal,  solitary,  quite  glabrous.  Flowers  smaller  than  in  B. 
Eglanteria.  Germen  oblong,  glabrous.  Calyx-leaves  subglabrous, 
reflexed.  Petals  obovate,  white.  Fruit  oblong-ovate,  purple, 
smooth.     Flowers  in  July." 

There  is  a  scrap  from  Fries  at  South  Kensington.  Its  prickles 
are  stout  and  hooked,  though  it  only  shows  those  near  the  end  of 
the  shoot.  Its  leaflets  are  rather  small,  elliptical,  subol:)tuse, 
narrowed  below,  but  not  conspicuously  so,  densely  glandular 
beneath.  The  peduncles  are  solitary,  fruit  ovoid,  sepals  spreading, 
somewhat  hairy,  but  not  glandular,  and  styles  hispid. 

There  is  much  doul)t,  first,  as  to  what  Fries's  species  really 
is ;  secondly,  whether  we  have  it  in  Britain.  D6seglise,  who  has 
seen  specimens  in  Fries's  herbarium,  makes  it  synonymous  with 
R.  sepium  Thuill.  Keller,  however,  places  it  as  one  of  the  densely 
hairy  varieties  of  that  species,  while  Crepin  (Bull.  Soc.  Bot. 
Beige  xxi.  p.  186)  thinks  it  a  variety  v»'ith  larger  leaflets,  broadly 
oval-elliptical,  less  narrowed  at  the  base,  midribs  a  little  pubes- 
cent, tlie  upper  surface  sometimes  pubescent,  but  soon  becoming 
glabrous,  petioles  glabrous  or  soon  becoming  so,  fruit  rather  large, 
ovoid  or  roundish  ovoid,  and  styles  hispid.  He  adds  that  the 
leaves  are  not  inodorous,  as  Fries  states,  but  plainly  scented, 
especially  in  damp  weather.  He  has  not  seen  anytliing  from 
Britain  to  match  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  seen  the 
Brean  Down  plant  mentioned  below,  but  he  says  that  the  plant 
distril)uted  l)y  Mr.  Bagnall  from  Whatcote,  Warwickshire,  is  a 
form  of  B.  scabrata.  The  Whatcote  plant  referred  to  has  large, 
broadly  oval  leaflets,  glabrous  and  thinly  glandular  all  over 
beneath,  peduncles  in  threes,  almost  1  in.  long,  sepals  reflexed 
with  many  broad  pinnae,  and  quite  short  hispid  styles.  It  does 
not  look  at  all  like  an  agrestis  form. 

The  first  notice  of  this  species  as  a  British  plant  was  made  by 
Mr.  Baker  in  Rep.  Bot.  Exch.  Clul)  for  1866,  wherein  he  said  a 
specimen  from  Brean  Down,  Somerset,  of  which  he  gave  the 
following  notes,  resembled  it  very  closely : — "  Prickles  falcate,  uni- 
form. Leaves  doubly  serrated,  rather  hairy  above,  more  so  and 
densely  glandular  beneath,  measuring  about  3  in.  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  of  tlie  terminal  leaflet,  which  is  elliptical  or  obovate, 
narrowed  to  the  base,  and  measures  about  15  lines  long  by  9  lines 
broad.  Petioles  hairy  and  densely  setose.  Stipules  and  bracts 
glandular  and  rather  hairy  on  the  back.  Pedicels  and  gracefully 
ovate-urceolate  calyx-tube  quite  naked.  Sepals  8-9  lines  long, 
naked  on  the  back  with  a  long  narrow  point,  and  two  or  three 
small  linear  gland-ciliated  pinnic  on  each  side.  Leaves  in  texture, 
shape,  and  glandulosity  resemble  those  of  seinum,  not  canina. 
From  sejnum  it  differs  in  its  more  robust  habit,  the  larger  size  of 
all  its  parts,  and  the  slight  hairiness  of  its  leaves,  stipules,  and 
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liivacts.  R.  scpium  and  B.  inodora  come  very  near  one  another. 
R.  Borreri  Woods  [R.  inodora  of  Hooker  and  Borrer)  differs  from 
the  true  inodora  Fries  by  its  much  less  glandular  and  more 
herbaceous  leaflets,  ^vhich  are  rounded  or  even  slightly  cordate  at 
the  base,  slightly  glandular  petioles,  bracts,  and  stipules,  and 
more  early  falling  sepals." 

The  Brean  Down  specimen,  which  is  in  the  Kew  herbarium, 
has  stout  hooked  prickles ;  leaflets  five,  the  largest  about  1  in.  to 
IJ  in.  long,  by  §  in.  wide,  rather  decidedly  narrowed  below, 
rounded  or  subobtuse  at  the  apex,  pubescent,  often  densely  so 
above,  and  consideral)ly  so  beneath,  as  well  as  thinly  though 
conspicuously  glandular,  coarsely  biserrate.  Petioles  densely 
pubescent,  and  glandular,  with  small  but  robust  pricklcts. 
Stipules  rather  densely  pu]:)escent  and  glandular  on  back. 
Peduncles  1-2,  rather  short  (in  bud  stage).  Sepals  pinnate,  not 
glandular  on  back,  but  hairy  on  appendages  and  pinna).  Calyx- 
tube  ovoid  in  young  state.  Styles  rather  densely  hispid.  There 
is  no  fruit.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  intermediate  between  R.  sepium 
and  R.  Borreri,  and  Mr.  Baker's  note  at  the  end  of  his  description 
sums  up  the  situation  very  well. 

There  is  so  much  variation  among  specimens  labelled  R. 
inodora  Fries  by  continental  collectors  that  they  can  hardly  all 
represent  the  same  species.  Some  have  only  inconspicuous 
glands  on  the  midrib,  while  others  are  as  glandular  all  over  the 
lower  surface  as  average  R.  agrcstis.  The  leaflets  also  vary  in 
size  and  shape.  They  are  usually  of  medium  or  rather  large  size, 
never  so  narrow  and  cuneate-based  as  in  R.  agrestis,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  quite  broadly  oval  and  rounded  at  the  base,  much 
resembling  those  of  R.  Borreri,  with  which  it  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  a  connecting  link,  in  fact,  Borrer's  R.  inodora  (Brit.  Fl.  iii. 
p.  235)  is  certainly  R.  Borreri,  though  his  var.  y  may  have  l)een 
R.  agrcstis.  Most  of  the  specimens  labelled  R.  inodora  in  Britain 
belong  to  R.  Borreri,  but  Fries's  name,  if  used  in  future,  should  be 
restricted  to  examples  like  that  from  Brean  Down,  i.  c.  forms  of 
R.  agrcstis  with  somewhat  hairy  leaves  and  hispid  styles,  sliow- 
ing  a  divergence  from  the  type  in  the  direction  of  R.  Borreri,  but 
without  its  broad  leaflets. 

KOSA    HELNENSIS 

Ozanon  in  Bull.  Soc.  Daupli.  p.  32G  (1881). 

"Eather  tall  shrub  with  greenish  or  vinous  branches.  Prickles 
robust,  dilated  compressed  at  base,  curved,  those  of  tlie  branches 
and  branchlets  straight  or  curved,  unequal,  some  dilated  com- 
pressed at  base,  others  dilated  into  a  disc-shaped  base,  often 
unarmed.  'BQixoles  glandular,  ^o»Jcn^osc,  prickly  beneath.  Leaflets 
5-7,  medium,  oval-elliptical,  acute  at  each  end,  about  4-  in-  to  1  in. 
long,  by  f  in.  to  f  in.  wide,  dull  green,  hairy  and  glandular  all 
over  beneath,  with  adpressed  hairs  above,  doubly  dentate,  with 
glandular  teeth.  Stipules  glandular  al)ove,  scattered  glandular 
beneath,  glandular  ciliate  on  edges,  auricles  acute,  straight  or 
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divergent.  Peduncles  solitary,  or  2  to  4,  glabrous,  with  oval 
acuminate  or  foliaceous  bracts  equalling  or  longer  than  the 
peduncles.  Calyx-tube  medium,  ovoid,  glabrous.  Sepals  appen- 
diculate  at  apex,  glabrous  on  back,  with  tomentose  edges  and 
glandular  and  hairy  ciliate  appendages,  equalling  the  corolla, 
reflexed  on  green  fruit,  then  deciduous.  Styles  short,  glabrous  or 
feebly  hispid.  Disc  flat.  Corolla  about  1^  in.,  white.  Fruit 
medium,  roundish  ovoid  or  globose." 

Specimens  distributed  by  Ozanon  have  the  stout  prickles  of 
the  group.  Their  leaflets  are  oval  or  elliptical-oval,  not  always 
narrowed,  in  fact,  sometimes  rather  decidedly  rounded  at  base, 
less  densely  glandular  than  is  usual  in  the  group,  but  still 
conspicuously  so.  Toothing  coarse,  especially  the  primary. 
Petioles  densely  pubescent,  considerably  glandular,  and  rather 
more  prickly  than  usual.  Peduncles  1-3  or  more,  |-1  in.  Fruit 
medium,  globose.  Sepals  considerably  pinnate,  glabrous  on  back, 
except  on  pinnae  and  appendages,  which  are  hirsute,  mostly 
fallen  by  middle  of  August,  and  all  by  mid-September.  The 
styles  vary  from  subglabrous  to  moderately  hispid. 

I  have  introduced  this  species  into  our  list  on  the  strength  of 
a  specimen  gathered  by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall  at  Uphill,  N. 
Somerset  (No.  3103),  and  so  named  by  Prof.  Dingier.  Its  leading 
features  are  its  more  hairy  leaflets,  often  hairy  above,  very 
pubescent  petioles,  and  rather  large  subglobose  or  broadly  ovoid 
fruit.  I  have  seen  very  similar  specimens  from  Witley,  Surrey, 
and  Llandudno,  Carnarvon. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  British  forms  which  by  their 
hairy  leaves  might  be  associated  with  li.  belnensis. 

B.  agrestis  var.  subcuneata  Rouy  is  a  name  which  has  been 
given  by  Prof.  Dingier  to  examples  from  Llys-y-Gwynt,  Carnar- 
von, and  Hog's  Back,  Surrey,  which  differ  in  their  somewhat 
less  hairy  leaflets,  and  ovoid-oblong  or  ellipsoid  fruit.  Its  author 
brackets  it  with  R.  arvatica  Pug.,  which  he  considers  to  differ  in 
its  l)roader  leaflets  and  fruit.  The  latter  species  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  my  paper  on  the  Eu-caninc&  (p.  24).  It  is  a 
species  over  which  there  has  been  great  confusion  in  Britain 
owing  to  Mr.  Baker's  description  not  fitting  Puget's  specimens 
and  MS.  but  unfortunately  unpublished  desci'iption.  Puget's 
name,  however,  is  retained  on  the  Continent  to  cover  segregates 
of  E.  agrestis  with  larger,  broader,  and  more  hairy  leaflets. 
Messrs.  Groves's  specimens  from  the  Hog's  Back,  Surrey,  agree 
very  well  with  Puget's  own  specimens  of  R.  arvatica,  to  which 
they  were  referred  by  D6s6glise,  but  as  Puget's  name  is  an  invalid 
one,  they  sliould  be  left  for  the  present  under  an  aggregate 
R.  belnensis. 

A  specimen  from  Somerton,  N.  Somerset,  collected  by  the 
Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall  (No.  3109)  with  the  very  small  leaflets  of 
R.  sepiiim,  but  hairy,  and  with  oblong  fruit,  has  been  named 
R.  agrestis  var.  clcgans  by  Prof.  Dingier.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
a  very  small-leaved  form  of  R.  belnensis. 

One  other  example  deserves  notice,  viz.,  a  plant  from  between 
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Glynde  and  Lewes,  E.  Sussex,  collected  by  Jenner.  It  has  hairy 
leaflets  nearly  2  in.  long  by  1^  in.  wide.  It  appears  to  be  B. 
sepium  c  puhescens  Eap.  (Cat.  PI.  Vase.  Gen.  p.  73,  1861).  It 
is  very  like  B.  belncnsis,  but  has  much  larger  leaflets. 

Foreign  Species  of  the  Group  E.  agrestis. 

In  addition  to  the  forms  mentioned  under  B.  belnensis  Ozan., 
the  following  might  be  found  in  British  herbaria : — 

B.  virgultorum  Eip.  has  decidedly  hispid  styles,  but  with  the 
other  characters  of  the  present  group,  to  which  it  is  placed  by 
continental  authors,  rather  than  to  that  of  B.  elliptica,  by  reason 
of  its  tall  stout  growth.  It  has  leaflets  like  those  of  B.  agrestis, 
but  dark  green  and  glabrous,  with  glabrous  but  glandular  petioles, 
and  subglobose  fruit. 

B.  vicntita  Desegl.  is  more  or  less  unarmed.  Its  leaflets  are 
rather  large,  oval  or  oval-lanceolate,  coarsely  toothed,  glabrous 
and  not  very  glandular  beneath,  with  villous  petioles.  Fruit 
small,  ovoid  or  ellipsoid,  on  long  peduncles.  Styles  glabrous  or 
almost  so.  It  is  near  B.  arvatica  Pug.,  but  the  latter  has  smaller, 
more  obovate  leaflets,  usually  hairy  on  the  midrib. 

Eecapitulation  op  the  Sections  and  Groups. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  make  a  brief  recapitulation  of  all  the 
sections  and  groups  of  the  genus  as  represented  in  Britain,  which 
have  been  covered  by  my  two  papers  published  as  Supplements 
to  this  Journal. 

The  following  table  gives  the  sections,  subsections,  and  groups 
in  the  order  in  which  they  may  best  be  arranged.  I  have  added 
a  further  subdivision  into  subgroups,  which  diff'ers  somewhat 
from  that  followed  in  my  papers,  and  which  I  think  is  an  im- 
provement. 


SECTIONS 

SUBSECTIONS 

GROUPS 

SUBGROUPS 

Sijnstijlce 

Arveyisis 

Stijlosce 

Stylosa 

Pimpinellifolice 

Spinosissima 
( P imp inellifolicc  x 
Villoscc 

Hyhridce 

\Piin2)inellifolice  x 
1      Ruhiginosce 
Pimpinellifolice  x 
^     Eu-canince 

iLutctiancE 
Transitorice 

CanincB 

Eu-canince 

Canina 

■  Diimalcs 
Andegavcnses 
.Scabratce 

JouRN.\L  OP  Botany,  Oct.,  1910.     [Supplement.] 
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SECTIONS 

SUBSECTIONS 

GKOUPS 

SUBGROUPS 

j^  Dumetorum 

iDumetoriim 

-  Deseglisei 
[Canescentes 

Glauca 

1  Eeuteri 

Eu-canince 

1  SuhcanincB 

(continned) 

Coriifolia 

j  Coi-iifolice 
{ Subcollince 

.Borreri 

Canina; 

{ 

Pomifera 

1  Pomiferce 
1  Molles 

(continned) 

Villosce 

■  Sherardi 

.  Tomentosa 

(  Tomentosa 
[Foetidcc 

I  Eglanteria 
J  Elliptica 
Micrantha 

Mubiginosce 

Agrestis 

Section  Sijnsty Ice. —The  group  R.  arvensis,  in  so  far  as  its  type 
species  is  concerned,  presents  no  difficulty,  but  others  of  the 
group,  which  have  not  been  identified  as  British,  though  fairly 
frequent  on  the  Continent,  are  not  easily  distinguished  from 
members  of  the  Stylosce  (see  Brit.  Eos.  p.  2).  B.  arvensis  Huds., 
its  var.  scabra  Baker,  and  R.  ovata  Lej.  seem  to  be  inseparable; 
var.  hiscrrata  Crep.,  when  well  marked,  is  quite  distinct,  but 
intermediates  occur;  this  var.  and  R.  erronea  Rip.  seem  to  be 
very  rare  in  Britain,  as  is  also  R.  gallicoides  D6s6gl.  The  true 
R.  dibractcata  Bast,  is  of  doubtful  occurrence  in  Britain,  the  large 
strong  form  of  R.  arvensis  which  is  usually  mistaken  for  it  being 
R.  arvensis  var.  major  Coste. 

Section  ,S77//o.s«.— Except  for  typical  R.  systyla  Bast,  which  is 
fairly  constant  and  easily  recognisable,  this  group  is  connected  on 
one  side  with  that  of  R.  arvensis,  and  on  the  other  with  R.canina, 
and  I  am  unable  to  give  any  characters,  either  single  or  in  com- 
iMnation,  which  will  separate  it  from  these  two  with  certainty. 
Stout-based  prickles,  a  long  glabrous  style  column  with  a  sub- 
cylindrical  head  of  stigmas,  and  a  conspicuously  conical  disc,  are  by 
no  means  always  to  be  found  in  members  of  the  group  R.  stylosa, 
while  any  or  all  of  these  characters  may  occur  in  the  Eu-canina. 
I  tliink  that  eitiier  some  transfer  of  species  from  one  group  to  the 
other  is  desirable,  or  tliat  greater  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
sectional  characters  in  diagnosing  specimens. 

Of  the  species  and  varieties  of  this  group,  the  commonest  in 
Britain  is  R.  systyla  Bast.,  but  B.  leucochroa  Desv.  is  locally 
quite  equally  so  in  the  soutii-west.  Var.  lanceolata  Lindl.  is,  I 
believe,  frequent,  but  variations  in  the  shape  of  the  leaflets  do  not 
always  coincide  with  those  of  the  fruit.  Typical  R.  stylosa  Desv. 
appears  to  be  quite  rare,  and  its  variety  corymhosa  Desv.  is  of 
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doubtful  occurrence.  Var.  evanida  Christ  is  at  present  confined 
to  Ham  Common,  Surrey,  and  var.  pseiulo-rnsticana  Crep.  is  also 
a  very  local  south-western  variety,  while  R.  virginea  Rip.,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  foreign  species,  may  turn  out  to  be  more 
frequent  than  has  been  supposed,  having  been  mistaken  for  Eu- 
canina  forms. 

Section  PimpinellifolicB. — The  group  B.  spinosissima  is  the 
best  defined  one  we  have,  and  quite  unmistakable.  B.  pimjnneUi- 
folia  Linn,  is  nothing  but  a  smooth-peduncled  variety  of  R.  spino- 
sissima  Linn.,  though  in  Britain  it  is  the  commoner  of  the  two. 
B.  Bipartii  Desegl.  is  a  markedly  biserrate  variety  which  occurs 
on  Barnes  Common,  Surrey,  only,  though  intermediates  are  found 
elsewhere,  and  B.  mitissima  Gmel.  is  a  mountain  form.  B.  rubella 
Sm.  is  a  species  about  which  there  has  l)eeu  much  controversy, 
and  I  admit  I  cannot  solve  it.  Probably  Cr^pin's  view  that  it  was 
a  mere  sport  is  the  correct  one.  I  can  make  little  of  Wood's  and 
Lindley's  varieties,  though  if  strength  and  direction  of  prickles 
and  shape  of  leaflets  be  observed,  we  might  divide  our  typical 
species  into  several  varieties. 

Section  of  PimpinellifolicB  hybrids. — Though  as  a  section  these 
hybrids  are  usually  easily  recognised,  there  is,  I  fear,  great  confu- 
sion over  their  grouping.  It  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  it  might 
be  supposed  to  distinguish  between  hybrids  of  a  spinosissima 
form,  compounded  with  one  of  the  VilloscB,  from  those  with  the 
BubiginoscB  or  Eu-canincB,  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  diagnose 
those  formed  from  the  various  groups  of  those  subsections,  whilst 
tlie  recognition  of  the  species  involved  is  almost  impossible.  The 
characters  of  the  various  forms  of  the  hybrids,  usually  regarded 
as  species,  have  been  based  with  a  disregard  of  those  of  the 
possible  parents ;  moreover,  the  distinctions  on  paper  have  been 
much  too  finely  drawn,  e.g.  between  B.  Sabini,  B.  involnta,  and 
B.  Doniana,  while  some  of  the  other  forms  which  have  been 
named  run  too  close  to  one  another.  An  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  prevaihng  species  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  the 
habits  and  facies  of  the  possible  parents,  might  go  far  towards  the 
solution  of  the  origin  of  a  given  form  at  the  time  of  gathering, 
but  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  commonest  forms  in  any 
district  are  those  most  likely  to  form  hybrids,  moreover,  habit  is 
not  as  a  rule  observable  in  a  dried  specimen.  Notes  at  the  time 
of  gathering  are  therefore  almost  indispensable. 

Some  of  the  hybrids  with  the  Villosce,  in  which  the  parent  of 
that  subsection  prevails,  are  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
members  of  the  subsection  itself,  wliile  others  run  so  near  the 
SpinosissivicB  that  they  might  be  taken  for  them,  but  the  pre- 
sence of  hairs  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaflets  will  almost 
invariably  mark  the  hybrids,  while  the  very  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  presence  of 
acicles  on  the  stem,  at  least  in  some  part,  should  assist  in  diagnos- 
ing the  whole  section. 

Section  Canince.  Subsection  Eu-canince. — The  group  of  B. 
canina  is,  as  a  rule,  fairly  easily  recognisable,  and  in  England,  at 
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least  in  the  South  and  Midlands,  forms,  with  that  of  B.  dtimetorum, 
the  largest  portion  of  our  Eose  Flora.  In  the  north  it  is  replaced, 
in  part  at  least,  hy  the  groups  of  B.  (jlauca  and  B.  coriifoUa,  and 
by  the  Villosa  subsection.  Its  members  are  sometimes  with 
diflliculty  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  B.  glaiLca  group,  and, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned  under  the  B.  stylosa  group,  they 
sometimes  bear  the  leading  features  of  that  section.  The  entire 
absence  of  hair,  even  from  the  midribs  beneath  the  leaflets,  seems 
to  be  the  only  certain  distinction  from  the  groups  of  B.  dumetorum, 
coriifoUa,  and  even  Borreri. 

Its  sul)groups  are  quite  artificial,  although  they  contain  some 
of  the  oldest  established  species  in  the  genus.  The  LutetiancB 
have  their  leaflets  quite  uniserrate,  without  sulDfoliar  glands,  and 
vi'ith  smooth  peduncles.  If  the  leaflets  are  eglandular,  with  their 
teeth  all  or  mostly  biserrate,  and  smooth  peduncles,  they  belong 
to  the  Dumales,  and  the  Transitorice  come  l^etween  them,  having 
the  lower  leaflets  of  the  flowering  shoots  mostly  biserrate,  and 
the  upper  uniserrate.  The  last-named  subgroup  is  one  that  is 
now  recognised  by  most  continental  rhodologists,  and  I  find  it  a 
useful  though  perhaps  not  a  very  scientific  barrier  between  the 
other  two.  B.  insignis  D6segl.  will,  I  think,  turn  out  to  be  a 
frequent  British  member  of  this  subgroup.  It  has  large,  often 
glaucous  leaflets,  longly  acuminate,  and  frequently  more  or  less 
narrowed  l^elow,  rather  large  ovoid  or  subellipsoid  fruit,  hispid  styles 
and  often  rising  sepals.  B.  globular  is  Franch.,  B.  sijntrichostyla 
Rip.,  var.  ramosissima  Rau,  and  B.  viridicata  Pug.  are  also  mem- 
bers of  this  subgroup. 

Glandular-liispid  peduncles,  sometimes  very  slightly  so,  and 
leaflets  without  sul)foliar  glands  are  the  leading  features  of  the  Ande- 
gavenses  subgroup,  while  strongly  biserrate  leaflets  with  subfoliar 
glands  on  tlie  secondary  nerves  distinguish  tlie  Scabratce.  All  five 
subgroups  contain  members  very  difficult  to  separate  from  one 
another,  since  the  characters  assigned  to  the  different  organs,  as 
distinguishing  features,  do  not  always  occur  in  the  combinations 
specified.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  tlie  striking 
similarity  between  species  which  are  now  assigned  to  quite 
different  groups  or  subgroups,  because  of  their  technical  charac- 
ters, it  lias  occurred  to  me  that  an  entirely  new  system  of  group- 
ing might  be  adopted,  dropping  the  present  groups  and  subgroups 
altogether,  and  regarding  variations  in  serration,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  hairs,  or  glands,  either  on  the  leaflets  or  the  peduncles, 
and  similar  chai'acteristics,  as  varietal  ones  oidy.  Our  species  of 
the  Eic-canince  might  thus  bo  reduced  to  quite  a  few,  but  each 
would  have  several,  and  perhaps  some  a  considerable  numlier  of, 
varieties.  This  would  of  course  bo  a  l)old  step,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  specific  characters  might  give  some  trouble,  but  it 
would  bo  more  scientifically  correct  than  the  modern  method  of 
distinguishing  species,  which  are  practically  identical,  simply 
because,  for  example,  one  has  a  few  hairs  on  the  midrib  which  are 
absent  in  the  other. 

The  group  B.  dumetorum  contains  three,  or  perhaps  four,  sub- 
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groups,  the  typical  one  covering  those  species  with  uniserrate 
leadets  and  smooth  peduncles,  that  of  Deseglisei  having  the  latter 
hispid.  The  Canescentes  have  hiserrate  leaflets  and  smooth 
peduncles,  while  there  is  a  fourth  subgroup  having  hiserrate 
leaflets  and  hispid  peduncles,  to  which  I  have  placed  B.  ccesia  Sra. 
and  B.  LiLcandiana  Desegl.  I  feel  sure  now  that  B.  ccBsia  Sm. 
should  be  referred  to  the  group  of  B.  coriifolia,  while  B.  Lucan- 
diana  Desegl.  is  a  very  rare  species  of  which  I  have  seen  too  little 
material,  but  which  I  think  may  very  likely  belong  to  the  same 
group,  so  that  there  is  no  British  representative  of  this  fourth 
subgroup  of  B.  dumetorum.  The  whole  group  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  that  of  B.  coriifolia,  while  the  members  of  the  Deseglisei 
subgroup  may  be  confounded  witli  those  of  the  Stylosce.  The 
absence  of  subfoliar  glands  should  sufiice,  in  most  cases,  to 
prevent  confusion  with  the  B.  Borrcri  group. 

Though  I  have  not  much  improved  my  knowledge  of  B.  obtusi- 
folia  Desv.  since  I  wrote  my  paper  on  the  Eu-canince,  I  still  think 
it  l)est  placed  in  the  present  group.  Prof.  Dingier  places  very 
similar  looking  plants  to  either  B.  ohtusifolia  or  B.  dumetorum, 
while  M.  Sudre  appears  to  distinguish  B.  ohtusifolia  solely  by  its 
white  flowers,  even  specimens  which  closely  resemble  B.  tomcntella 
in  habit,  shape  of  leaflets,  &c.,  but  uniserrate  and  eglandular, 
being  named  by  him  B.  dumetorum,  in  the  absence  of  information 
as  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 

The  group  B.  glauca,  in  so  far  as  its  typical  forms  are  con- 
cerned, is  a  fairly  distinct  one.  The  short  peduncles,  rising  sepals, 
and,  above  all,  the  flattish  head  of  very  woolly  styles,  are  marked 
features,  but  all  these  may  occur,  collectively  or  individually,  in 
the  group  of  B.  canina.  In  the  subgroup  Suhcanince.  the  sepals 
are  reflexed.  This  subgroup  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fully 
worked  out.  It  may  contain  species  with  either  simply  or  doubly 
serrate  leaflets,  also  witli  eitlier  smooth  or  glandular- hispid 
peduncles.  Its  representatives  are,  I  think,  fairly  frequent  in 
Britain,  but  are  often  referred  to  other  groups. 

The  B.  coriifolia  group  bears  much  the  same  relationship  to 
that  of  B.  glauca  as  B.  dumetorum  does  to  B.  canina.  If  I  am 
right  in  referring  B.  ccBsia  Sm.  to  it,  that  species  should  replace 
B.  coriifolia  as  the  type  of  the  group,  since  B.  ccesia  Sm.  ante- 
dates B.  coriifolia  Fries  l)y  tliree  years.  The  members  of  the 
group  are  often  with  difficulty  separal)le  from  some  of  tlie  Villoscn 
section,  as  well  as  from  the  B.  Borreri  group.  In  general,  the 
much  smaller  prickles  will  separate  it  from  both  these,  while  their 
being  much  hooked  will  distinguish  it  from  tlie  Villosa.  The 
Subcollince  have  reflexed  sepals,  and  correspond  to  the  Subcanince 
of  the  B.  glauca  group.  Mr.  Barclay  makes  a  new  species, 
B.  suhcoriifolia  (Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist.  July,  1899,  p.  172),  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  too  near  B.  ccesia  var.  incana  Borrer  {B.  tomcn- 
tosa  var.  incana  Woods).  In  any  case,  the  name  could  not  be 
adopted  for  the  subgroup,  if  the  rule  of  .  taking  tlie  oldest  be 
followed,  as  subcollina  Christ  is  older,  while  if  my  idea  that 
B.  ccesia  belong  here  be  correct,  that  name  should  stand  at  the 
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head  of  the  subgroup.  B.  pruinosa  Baker  and  var.  Lintoni 
Scheutz  also  belong  to  this  subgroup. 

The  B.  Borreri  group  is  a  fairly  compact  one.  Strongly 
biserrate,  suborbicular  or  loroadly  oval,  pubescent  leaflets,  usually 
but  not  always  glandular  on  secondary  nerves  beneath,  and  with 
broad,  well-developed  sepal  pinnge,  are  its  leading  features.  Stout, 
hooked  prickles  are  usually  assigned  to  it,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  a  constant  feature ;  they  are  generally  much  hooked,  l^ut 
not  necessarily  stout.  I  think  the  large  strong  forms  belong  to 
B.  Borreri  Woods,  whether  the  peduncles  are  slightly  glandular 
or  not,  while  the  dwarf  compact  forms  must  go  to  B.  tomentella 
Lem.,  those  with  strongly  glandular  peduncles  being  referred  to 
var.  decipiens  Dum.     The  other  species  of  the  group  are  obscure. 

Subsection  Villosce. — This  is  without  doubt  our  most  unsatis- 
factory subsection,  and  one  that  is  most  in  need  of  complete 
revision.  The  adoption  of  the  relative  persistence  of  the  sepals 
as  the  main  feature  on  which  the  subdivision  into  groups  is  based, 
in  which  I  have  followed  the  lines  taken  by  the  Eev.  A.  Ley  in  his 
paper  on  the  "  Mollis-tomentosa  group  "  in  this  Journal  for  1897, 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  plans  followed  by  Continental 
authorities.  This  in  itself  is  no  reason  why  our  plan  is  not  the 
better  one,  but  it  certainly  has  the  effect  of  bringing  incongruous 
plants  together,  and  of  separating  those  which  are  obviously  closely 
allied.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  lie  inferred  that  I  regard  the  persis- 
tence or  otherwise  of  the  sepals  as  unimportant.  There  is  a  very 
wide  and  impoi'tant  difference  between  the  persistent  sepals,  say,  of 
B.  mollis  Sm.  and  the  deciduous  ones  of  B.  scabriuscula  Sm.,  but 
it  is  in  the  intermediate  group  of  B.  Sherardi  that  the  difficulty 
occurs.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  very  inconvenient  primary  character 
from  which  to  decide  the  group  to  w'hich  a  dried  specimen  should 
be  referred,  unless  its  fruit  be  in  exactly  the  right  condition. 

The  members  of  the  B.  pomifcra  group  should  be  distinguished 
at  once  from  the  other  two  by  their  habit.  They  are  low-growing 
bushes  having  crcctish  stems,  with  straight  intcrnodes,  the  flower- 
ing Ijranchcs  being  closely  arranged  round  the  stem  in  a  cylindri- 
cal form,  which  is  as  a  rule  conspicuous  from  a  little  distance. 
This  cylindrical  arrangement  of  the  flowering  branches  is  not  met 
with  in  the  other  groups.  To  say  that  the  habit  is  compact 
hardly  convoys  the  correct  impression.  I  have  made  use  of  two 
suljgroups,  viz.,  those  of  Pomiferce  and  Molles,  the  former  being 
distinguishod  by  its  larger,  thinner,  much  more  oblong,  i.e. 
parallel-sided  leaflets.  It  is  quostional)lc  whether  B.  rccondita 
I'ug.  should  bo  retained  at  all ;  it  is  at  best  only  a  more  glandular 
form  of  B.  poviifcra  Herrm.,  which  in  itself  may  bear  quite 
numerous  subfoliar  glands.  B.  Grcnicrii  D6s6gl.  is  an  ol)Scure 
species  connecting  the  two  subgroups.  B.  vwllis  Sm.  abounds  in 
glandular-leaved  forms,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  received 
special  names,  but  are  quite  distinct  from  B.  pscudo-ruhicjinosa 
Lej.,  which  is  quite  a  rare  species.  The  distinction  between 
B.  mollis  and  var.  carulca  Woods  is  not  at  all  clearly  marked. 

The  group  of  B.  Sherardi  might,  I  think,  with  advantage  be 
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reduced  in  size,  several  of  its  members  being  transferred  to  that 
of  B.  tomentosa.  But  further  study  is  necessary  before  deciding 
where  to  draw  the  Hue.  Perhaps  B.  omissa  Desegl.  and  B.  rcsi- 
nosoides  Crep.  should  form  a  group  by  themselves,  the  remainder 
going  into  the  B.  tomentosa  group.  The  idea  of  forming  the 
B.  Sherardi  group  arose  from  the  existence  of  B.  omissa  Desegl., 
which  occupies  a  position  just  intermediate  between  B.  inollis  and 
B.  tomentosa,  but  by  basing  the  group  mainly  upon  the  relative 
persistence  of  the  sepals,  which  is  only  one  of  several  leading 
features  of  B.  omissa,  it  has  resulted  in  the  collection  together  of 
a  number  of  species  and  varieties  which  have  little  in  common, 
and  which  have  always  been  regarded  on  the  Continent  as 
B.  tomentosa  forms,  and  unless  very  strong  reasons  can  be  ad- 
duced for  making  a  change,  it  is  better,  or  at  least  more  conve- 
nient, to  work  on  the  same  lines  as  our  continental  contem- 
porai'ies. 

Of  its  members,  B.  omissa  is  a  difficult  species,  to  forms  of 
which  some  of  our  plants  may  no  doubt  be  referred,  but  I  have 
not  seen  the  typical  plant  from  Britain.  B.  resinosoides  Crep.  is 
very  near  it,  but  forms  a  connecting-link  with  var.  pseiido-mollis, 
and  through  it  with  var.  siihmollis  Ley,  B.  Sherardi  Davies,  and 
var.  uncinata  Lees,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  line  should 
be  drawn  before  the  tomentosa  forms.  There  certainly  seem  to  be 
two  forms  which  have  been  labelled  B.  snbglobosa  Sm.  or  its  older 
name  B.  Sherardi  Davies.  Both  these  are  placed  under  B.  tomen- 
tosa Sm.  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as,  until  recently,  in  this  country, 
but  I  think  it  probable  that  one  of  the  forms  should  be  associated 
with  B.  omissa  and  the  other  with  B.  tomentosa.  Var.  uncinata 
Lees  seems  to  me  to  be  a  hooked-prickled  form  of  a  quintet  of  very 
closely  allied  species  or  varieties,  the  other  four  members  of  which 
are  B.  resinosoides  Crep.,  B.  Sherardi  Davies,  var.  suhmollis  Ley, 
and  var.  pseudo-mollis  E.  G.  Baker.  There  are  several  uniserrate 
leaved  forms,  which  do  not  all  fit  the  description  of  B.  cinerascens 
Dura.,  while  the  sraooth-peduncled  forms  do  not  as  a  rule  fit  that 
of  B.  farinosa  Rau,  but  neither  of  these  series  of  forms  have  re- 
ceived definite  names.  The  forms  might  be  reduced  in  number  if 
less  notice  be  taken  of  the  degree  of  persistence  of  the  sepals. 
B.  suberecta  Ley  seems  to  be  distinct,  and  with  its  var.  subijlabra 
is  quite  as  worthy  of  group  distinction  as  B.  Sherardi  or  even 
B.  omissa,  l)ut  on  the  whole  they  seem  best  united  to  the  group  of 
B.  tomentosa,  and  var.  Woods iajia  Groves  might  go  with  them  as 
a  second  variety.  The  last-mentioned  variety  was  wrongly  stated 
by  mo  on  p.  80  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Nicholson ; 
the  credit  for  its  first  finding  must  be  given  to  the  Messrs.  Groves. 

The  group  of  B.  tomentosa  may  be  divided  into  two  subgroups. 
That  of  Tomentosa  contains  B.  tomentosa  Sm.,  B.  cuspidatoides 
Crep.,  and  B.  pseudo-cuspidata  Crep.,  which  are  distinguished 
from  the  second  subgroup  mainly  by  their  more  tomentose  leaves 
and  villous  styles.  Most  of  the  transfers  it  may  be  desirable  to 
make  from  the  group  of  B.  Sherardi  would  fall  into  this,  and 
there  appear  to  be  several  allied  forms,  which  liave  not  received 
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special  names,  nor  have  been  satisfactorily  identified  with  the 
continental  ones,  so  that  this  subgroup  is  likely  to  become  an 
unwieldy  one.  There  are,  for  example,  both  glandular  and 
eglandular  leaved  forms  of  li.  tomentosa  Sm.,  the  latter  not  agree- 
ing with  either  B.  cuspidatoides  Crep.  nor  B.  pseiido-cusindata 
Crep.  Some  of  its  members  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  those  of 
the  B.  coriifolia  group  or  vice  versa,  as  has  been  done  with 
B.  tomentosa  var.  obovata  Baker,  which  is  almost  certainly  a 
coriifolia  form.  The  subgroup  of  Fcetida  contains  the  more 
glabrous-leaved  and  glabrous-styled  ■s,'pec,iQ^,  viz.  B.  fatida  Bast., 
R.  scabriuscula  Sm.,  "  B.  Jundzilliana  Baker,  non  Bess.,"  and 
B.  tomentosa  var.  sylvestris  Woods.  To  these  must  be  added,  I 
think,  B.  confusa  Pug.,  which  is  the  best  name  that  can  be  given 
to  the  glandular  forms  of  B.  scabriuscula  Sm.,  while  B.  suberecta 
Ley  with  its  var.  glabrata,  and  B.  tomentosa  var.  Wooclsiana 
Groves,  are  best  at  home  in  this  subgroup,  in  spite  of  their  much 
more  persistent  sepals,  and  hairy  styles. 

Subsection  Bubiyinosce. — This  is  a  fairly  natural  and  distinct 
subsection,  though  its  less  glandular  members  sometimes  make  a 
close  approach  to  the  Villosce,  or  to  the  groups  B.  Borreri  or 
B.  coriifolia.  In  the  field,  however,  the  strong  scent  of  their 
glands  should  distinguish  them. 

Almost  the  whole  of  our  British  •  species  fall  into  the  two 
groups  of  B.  Eglanteria  and  B.  micrantha,  which  are  more  easily 
distinguished  in  the  field  by  their  habit  than  in  the  herbarium  by 
technical  characters,  but  those  given  on  p.  101  should,  as  a  rule, 
suffice  to  place  herbarium  specimens  in  their  proper  group.  Of 
our  own  species,  B.  jcnensis  M.  Schulze  is  very  distinct  by  its 
smooth  peduncles,  while  the  armature  of  var.  rotiuuUfolia  Rau 
will  mark  that  off.  The  rest  of  the  group  may  bo  regarded  as 
aggregate  B.  Eijlanteria  Linn.,  consisting  of  a  series  of  forms  not 
readily  separable. 

The  group  of  B.  clliptica  in  Britain  is  reduced  to  B.  Billietii 
Pug.  which  I  do  not  think  has  been  found  except  at  Annesley, 
and  B.  cnjptopoda  Baker,  which  is  suspiciously  near  the  B.  corii- 
folia group. 

The  group  of  B.  micrantha  is  formed  iriainly  of  the  inseparable 
species  B.  micrantha  Sm.  and  B.  per  mixta  Desegl.,  which  are 
generally  distributed  and  common  on  calcareous  soils.  B.  hystrix 
L6m.  is  a  rarer  species,  which  has  well-marked  features,  while 
B.  sylvicola  D6segl.  and  B.  micrantha  var.  Briggsii  Baker  are 
very  local. 

The  group  of  B.  agrestis  consists  of  B.  agrcstis  Savi  and 
B.  scpium  Thuill.,  which  are  practically  synonymous,  and  in  the 
aggregate  form  a  somewhat  rare  British  species,  to  which  B.  bcl- 
iicnsis  Ozan.  approaches  as  a  more  hairy-leaved  form.  Much  of 
our  material  which  has  been  labelled  B.  sepium  Thuill.  or  B.  agres- 
tis Savi  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  B.  inodora  Fries,  which  is  a 
species  that  lias  been  much  misunderstood  in  Britain. 
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Concluding  Eemarks. 

It  will  be  felt,  I  fear,  that  not  only  have  I  done  nothing 
original,  but  that  I  have  left  the  genus  in  confusion,  owing  to  ray 
recapitulatory  remarks  departing  in  a  great  measure  from  the  plan  of 
grouping  I  had  at  first  followed.  Both  arguments  are  true.  I  have 
not  studied  Eoses  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  do  any  original 
work  on  them,  though  I  have  indicated  places  where  alterations 
or  improvements  might  be  made.  I  have  especially  avoided  the 
creation  of  new  names  or  new  combinations,  because  of  the  un- 
certainty, not  only  as  to  the  synonymy  of  our  names  with  those 
in  use  on  the  Continent,  but  also  as  to  whether  forms  new  to  me 
have  already  been  named  and  described.  I  may  have  erred  in  the 
other  direction  by  continuing  the  use  of  such  names  as  B.  Jund- 
zilliana,  the  plant  to  which  that  name  has  been  applied  in  Britain 
being  certainly  not  Besser's.  Again,  R.  tomentosa  var.  obovata  is, 
I  feel  sure,  not  a  tomentosa  form  at  all,  but  a  coriifolia,  but  before 
renaming  it  li.  coriifolia  var.  obovata,  I  should  like  to  be  quite 
sure  that  it  has  not  already  received  a  name  on  the  Continent. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  that  would  tend  to  discourage 
present  and  future  workers  in  the  genus,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  Bosa  is  the  most  difficult  one  we  have. 
In  Eiibus,  the  largest  critical  genus  I  have  studied  at  all,  I  found 
that  I  soon  became  acquainted  at  sight  with  the  leading  species 
of  my  own  neighbourhood,  but  it  is  not  so  with  Bosa.  This  may 
be  partly  due  to  the  great  difficulty  I  have  in  obtaining  autlientic 
names  from  trustworthy  sources,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad, 
so  that  my  advance  in  knowledge  is  slow,  but  it  is  also  due  to  the 
fact  that  bushes  which  look  alike  often  prove  on  examination  to 
belong  to  different  species  or  even  groups,  while  plants  which 
look  widely  different  in  the  held  come  together  by  their  technical 
characters.  It  is  the  latter  which  I  think  are  at  fault.  Too 
much  stress  may  be  laid  upon  variations  in  dentition,  clothing, 
size  of  leaflets,  form  of  prickles,  &c.,  while  the  natural  affinities 
deduced  from  habit  and  geographical  distribution  may  be  lost  sight 
of.  These  latter  are,  of  course,  more  difficult  of  observation,  and 
herbarium  specimens  do  not  carry  such  characters  on  their  faces, 
but  I  am  sure  that  no  satisfactory  system  of  grouping  can  be 
arrived  at  by  following  technical  characters  only.  These,  of 
course,  have  their  value,  and  some  of  them  are  of  primary  impor- 
tance ;  moreover,  nothing  more  convenient  could  be  made  use  of 
as  an  artificial  arrangement  suitable  for  a  herlxirium,  but  it  results 
in  incongruities. 

I  do  not  think  it  of  great  importance  whether  we  have  few  or 
many  species  in  our  list,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  a 
considerably  larger  number  of  forms  than  have  so  far  received 
names  in  Britain;  these  are  quite  distinguishable  and  worthy  of 
distinction,  probably  as  varieties  only,  to  which  rank  several  of 
our  species  should  also  be  reduced.  It  is  our  duty  to  bring  our- 
selves into  line  wuth  continental  botanists,  aiid  to  determine  what 
these  unnamed  forms  are,  as  well  as  to  decide  on  the  limits  of  the 
forms  for  which  we  have  names. 
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An  entirely  revised  list  of  county  recoi'ds  will  be  required. 
Until  there  is  more  certainty  as  to  what  names  our  forms  should 
bear,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  a  satisfactory 
list  of  their  comital  distribution.  I  have  not  been  able  therefore, 
to  keep  more  than  a  very  few.  To  judge  from  specimens  I  have 
seen  at  South  Kensington  labelled  as  new  county  records,  many 
of  tliose  hitherto  noted  have  been  based  upon  most  doubtful  and 
some  upon  quite  wrongly  named  material. 

This  question  of  satisfactory  herbarium  material  is  one  that 
may  give  rise  to  difficulties  for  future  workers.  Deseglise's 
herbarium  is  a  very  large  one,  but  it  is  almost  bewildering  to  see 
the  very  large  amount  of  variation  in  the  contents  of  one  species 
cover,  so  that  it  is  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  decide  which 
specimens,  if  any,  are  typical.  Miss  Willmott,  of  Warley  Place, 
Great  Warley,  Essex,  is  making  as  complete  a  collection  as  possible 
in  her  garden  of  growing  specimens  of  British  forms,  which  will,  it 
is  hoped,  prove  invaluable  for  study,  especially  as  they  are  being 
grown,  as  far  as  posssible,  under  natural  conditions,  without 
special  attention  to  the  soil.  Miss  Willmott  will  be  glad  to 
receive  cutting  of  any  named  segregates,  especially  of  the  Villosce, 
though  any  would  be  acceptable. 

In  addition  to  a  considerable  number  of  the  Eu-canincB  which 
are  being  grown  in  the  Warley  Gardens,  I  am  depositing  in  the 
National  Herbarium  at  South  Kensington  duplicates  of  the  Roses 
I  have  collected  during  the  past  two  years.  It  is  hoped  that 
others  will  do  the  same,  so  that  in  time  a  good  representative 
collection  will  l)e  made  of  our  British  forms,  both  growing  and 
in  the  herbarium.  It  sliould  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  un- 
named examples,  or  those  labelled  with  an  aggregate  name  only, 
are  of  little  value. 
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